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CALENDER  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  FLOWER,  FRUIT  AND 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


TBE  FZiOWER  SARBEN. 

FIRST  IVEEK. 

Atieicblas. — At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  seed  sowing  should  not  be  neglected. 
Prepare  the  different  ingredients  for  top 
dressing  the  old  plants  in  February,  and  turn 
over  your  heaps  of  compost ; if  not  under 
cover,  provide  some  temporary  frame  work 
for  the  purpose,  such  as  a hoop  or  two,  fas- 
tened to  a pantile  lath  passing  along  the  top 
to  strengthen  them,  so  that  a mat  or  other 
material  may  be  occasionally  thrown  over 
the  compost  to  preserve  it  from  excess  of 
wet;  small  quantities  lose  much  oi  their 
strength  by  being  exposed  to  winter  rains 
and  heavy  falls  of  snow. 

Carnatioss  and  Picotees.— Give  plenty 
of  air,  and  protect  them  from  heavy  rains. 

Daheias. — Those  not  in  the  groimd  should 
be  examined  every  now  and  then ; look  to 
the  crowns,  and  see  that  the  stems  are  not 
decomposing,  and  the  moisture  rising  over 
the  eyes  ; if  so,  make  use  of  a little  dry 
earth,  or  sand,  to  absorb  the  moisture,  and 
remove  it  as  soon  as  it  becomes  wet,  replacing 
it  as  often  as  possible.— J.  T.  N. 

Auriculas. — The  auriculas  at  this  seasen 
are  to  be  prepared  for  flowering  well  by 
fresh  earthing.  They  must  also  be  preserved 
from  frost,  and  defended  against  great  rains 
during  the  remainder  of  the  severe  season. 
Take  the  opportunity  of  the  first  mild  wea- 
ther to  dress  the  plants,  an  I let  it  be  done 
with  great  care,  remembering  that  the  bud 
of  the  flower  is  already  formed  in  the  centre, 
and  that  if  it  be  rudely  disturbed,  it  will  do 
more  harm  than  all  the  good  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  dressing.  On  the  supposi- 
fioB  that  you  are  in  possession  of  the  neces- 
sary compost,  stir  the  earth  on  the  surface  of 
the  pots.  Take  it  off  as  deep  as  you  can, 
without  hurting  the  roots.  In  the  place  of 
this  put  in  some  of  the  compost,  and  draw  it 
up  about  the  plants.  A great  deal  of  care 
must  be  taken  that  none  of  it  gets  amongst 
the  leaves,  and  then  the  higher  it  is  drawn 
up  about  them  the  better.  The  plants,  in 


good  weather,  must  not  be  kept  without  water. 
If  the  weather  bo  mild  and  open  when  they 
are  dressed,  a gentle  watering  should  be 
given  them,  giving  it  carefully  to  each  plant 
three  hours  after  sunrise,  and  using  a pot 
with  fine  holes  ; do  not  use  spring  water,  but 
water  from  a pond,  or  tanks  in  which  rain 
water  is  kept.  In  this  way  the  course  of 
nature  will  be  kept  on  in  the  proper  gradual 
method,  neither  forced  nor  retarded.  The 
shoot  for  bloom  will  rise  as  the  season  calls 
it  forward,  and  the  plants  show  the  best 
flowers  of  their  several  kinds. — S.  D. 

Auriculas. — Let  them  have  as  much  air 
as  possible  on  fine  days,  but  be  careful  to 
cover  them  well  up  when  there  is  any  frost. 
The  roots  should  be  kept  moderately  damp 
at  all  times,  exeepfmg  those  days  when  the 
frost  is  very  severe,  then  they  should  be 
kept  almost  dry.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
watered  in  the  morning,  and  have  plenty 
of  ventilation  all  day,  after  such  watering. 
— Ed. 

Ranunculuses. — Take  the  advantage  of 
a fine  day,  and  plant  ranunculuses.  When 
those  put  in  the  preceding  autumn  are  de- 
cayed and  gone,  these  will  come  in  season 
and  continue  to  the  time  of  the  summer 
flowers.  Dig  up  the  bed  where  the  roots  are 
to  bo  planted,  and  spread  over  it  a mixture 
of  one  part  coal  ashes,  and  two  parts  sand. 
Let  this  be  trodden  in,  and  then  dig  the 
whole  gp'ound  over  again,  and  let  the  quantity 
of  sand  and  ashes  be  as  much  as  would  cover 
the  ground  an  inch  and  a half  deep.  The 
bed  rau.st  be  made  as  for  the  autumn  planta- 
tion, but  the  roots  must  be  planted  hiilf  an 
inch  deeper.  ,Sorao  hoops  must  be  placed 
over  it  at  a due  distance,  by  which  it  can  be 
covered  as  occasion  requires,  at*l  all  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  shelter  it  from  ex- 
cessive rains  and  defend  it  from  severe  Irost. 

CtiuYSANTiiE.MUMs  are  now  out  of  bloom, 
and  the  stalks  should  bo  cut  down.  Should 
there  bo  any  particular  choice  sorts,  ths 
stalks  may  be  cut  in  short  lengths,  and  be 
struck  in  heat.  Always  out  the  lower  end 
of  the  cutting  close  under  the  joint.  Tine- 
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will  require  a free  supply  of  air,  and  a pro- 
portionate quantity  of  water. 

Hoses  may  now  be  thinned  out  a little 
in  the  centre,  and  the  strong  and  mid- 
dling shoots  should  be  more  or  less  short- 
ened in  order  to  cause  them  to  push  shoots 
and  flowers  more  freely.  They,  however, 
should  not  be  trimmed  up  in  a formal  man- 
ner', for  the  more  natural  the  outline  of  the 
plant,  the  better ; most  shrubs  require 
nothing  more  than  to  be  pruned  of  injured 
shoots,  on  which  their  future  health  depends. 

Cutting  Deciduous  Hedges.— Decidu- 
ous hedges  may  now  be  clipped,  plashed,  or 
be  cut  down,  according  as  it  may  require. 
This  is  a business  generaily  performed  in 
severe  frosts,  or  when  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground,  so  as  to  prevent  other  operations 
from  going  forward,  and  is  very  proper  em- 
ployment at  such  times. 

Sowing  Tender  Annuals. — At  this  time 
’ prepare  a hotbed  on  which  to  sow  alt  kinds 
of  tender  annuals,  either  in  pots,  pans,  or 
bokes.  Light  vegetable  mould  is  the  best 
soil,  and  burying  the  seeds  according  to  their 
respective  sizes,  or  to  about  the  depth  of  the 
diameter  of  the  seed.  As  the  plants  appear, 
admit  air  daily,  and  also  water  regularly,  but 
not  to  excess,’ as  the  steam  generated  in  the 
frame  will  be  nearly  sufficient  for  them. 
Seeds  sown  in  the  hot-houses  or  flower 
forcing  house  will  require  greater  quantities, 
as  the  atmospliere  of  such  structures  is  in 
general  much  drier  than  that  of  pits  or  frames 
heated  by  fermentable  matter.  When  the 
f^iits  are  sufficiently  strong  they  should  be 
planted  out,  either  into  small  pots,  indivi- 
dually, or  thinly  in  larger  pots,  and  the 
sooner  this  is  doiie  the  better,  for  if  annuals 
be  drawn  up  weakly,  and  crowded  at  their 
first  offiiet,  they  will  rarely  recover,  and 
seldom  make  strong  flowering  plants. 

Half-hardy  Annuals  are  such  as  require 
to  be  reared  in  a slight  hotbed,  towards 
forwarding  them  for  their  final  transplanta- 
tion in  the  open  borders  of  the  flower  garden. 
They  may  be  sown  every  way  as  directed 
for  tender  annuals,  but  are  always  sown  in 
greater  quantity.  When  the  seeds  vegetate, 
air  should  be  freely  admitted,  and  during 
fine  days  the  glass  may  bo  entirely  removed 
from  them,  taking  care  to  cover  them  up  at 
night.  If  the  plants  coma  up  too  thickly, 
they  should  be  thinned  out,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  injurious  to  each  other. 

Planting  Herbaceous  Plants. — Her- 
bacoous  plants  of  all  sorts  may  be  planted, 
if  the  weather  bo  mild.  Borders  or  collec- 
tions of  these  plants  may  also  be  re-modelled, 
by  taking  them  up,  and  reducing  the  more 
luxuriant,  and  re-planting  the  whole,  making 


up  what  deficiencies  may  have  occurred,  and 
adding  such  new  ones  as  may  be  desirable. 
In  planting  such,  a judgment  is  necessary  to 
dispose  of  the  whole,  so  as  to  produce  an 
agreeable  effect  when  in  flower,  and  an  un- 
interrupted succession  of  flowers  during  the 
season.  The  beauty  of  a border  of  gay 
flowers  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  quan- 
tity of  bloom,  as  in  the  manner  in  which  that 
bloom  is  disposed,  so  that  harmony  of  colour- 
ing may  prevail  throughout  the  wliole.  Gar- 
deners sadly  err  by  aiming  at  extensive  col- 
lections. To  produce  a gay  flower  garden, 
an  abundance  of  colouring,  and  that  well 
arranged,  should  be  the  principal  object ; and 
this  can  be  attained  by  comparatively  lew 
species,  so  that  attention  be  paid  to  the  num- 
ber and  disposal  of  each. 

Sowing  SiEEbb  op  Auriculas  and  Poly 
ANT  HUSE3.— Auricula  and  polyanthus  seeds 
may  now  be  sown  in  a warm,  sheltered  spot, 
or  more  properly  at  this  season  of  the  year 
in  shallow  boxes,  or  pots  filled  with  light 
rich  mould.  The  latter  are  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  being  more  readily  removed  from 
one  situation  to  another,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. The  surface  should  be  made  perfectly 
smooth  and  level,  on  which  the  see&  should 
be  sown  tolerably  thickly,  and  covered  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  with  very  light,  finely- 
sifted  mould.  Previously  to  filling  tlie 
boxes  or  pots,  it  is  important  that  they  bo 
well  drained  at  bottom,  to  allow  of  all  super- 
fluous moisture  passing  freely  off.  When 
sown,  they  should  be  placed  in  a situation 
perfectly  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds,  but 
entirely  open  to  the  morning  and  mid-day 
sun.  In  this  situation  they  may  remain  till 
the  beginning  of  May,  when  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  them  to  some  more  shaded 
place.  There  is  not  any  plant  that  attracts 
the  florist's  attention  that  requires  more  shade 
than  the  polyanthus. 

Flower-garden  Borders. — Let  the 
flower  garden  or  beds  be  now  thoroughly 
cleared  of  all  weeds,  and  every  kind  of  litter, 
for  neatness  in  this  department  is  expected, 
and  always  agreeable,  and  at  no  season  more 
so  than  the  present,  when  tlie  flowers  and 
plants,  the  crocus,  the  snowdrop,  &c.,  will 
be  beginning  to  appear.  The  surface  of  the 
borders  should  be  neatly  and  carefully  stirred 
with  a hoe,  and  neatly  raked,  which  will 
give  leveiness  to  the  surface,  and  make  the 
whole  appear  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

l' 

SECOND  WEEK. 

Auriculas. — .\.ttontion  must  be  given  to 
the  seed  pans,  to  see  that  the  soil  be  kept 
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\noist,  or  the  wind  may  disperse  the  seed. 
Protect  them  from  heavy  rains,  but  let  them 
have  snow,  if  any,  and  all  before  the  seeds 
are  up.  Keep  the  pans  in  a western,  or 
north-western  aspect,  till  February ; cover 
with  a sheet  of  glass,  or  a handglass.  The 
old  plants  should  have  all  the  air  it  is  possible 
to  give,  so  that  they  bo  protected  from  ex- 
cess of  min,  which  will  prove  injurious  to 
them  at  this  season  of  the  year  if  allowed.  ' 
Dahlias. — The  dry  roots  must  not  be 
neglected ; look  ove^  them  now  and  thM  • 
withdraw  the  diseased,  if  any,  and  cut  but 
the  decayed  parts.  If  any  of  the  scarce 
varieties  are-  liable  to  be  lost  from  - decay, 
make  up  a little  heat,  and  sbt'them  to  work 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Pinks. — Look  over  the  beds  and  see  if 
any  of  the  plants  want  fastening ; the  worms 
in  mild  weather  loosen  their  roots,  and  some 
may  require  your  attention ; also  replace 
decayed  number  sticks. 

Tulips. — If  the  weather  prove  very  mild, 
tulips  in  some  places  will  make  their  way 
through  the  soil  ; the  tips  of  them  should 
be  covered,  to  secure  them  from  injury  by 
sudden  frost ; the  surface  of  the  bed  should 
be  slightly  broken,  if  it  has  become  closed 
by  heavy  rains.  — J.  T.  N. 

Treatment  op  Halp-haudy  annuals. — 
These  require  to  be  raised  on  a hot-bed, 
and  as  soon  as  the  seedling  plants  are  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  high,  commence 
transplanting  them  about  two  inches  apart, 
each  sort  by  itself,  beginning  at  the  end  of 
the  frame  previously  unoccupied  by  them  ; 
remove  the  old  soil  as  it  becomes  cleared 
of  plants,  and  replace  it  by  new,  so  that  at 
the  end,  the  whole  are  planted  in  new  soil ; 
give  a gentle  sprinkling  of  water  through  a 
fine  rose,  and  finally  put  on  the  lights.  If 
the  heat  of  the  bed  is  much  declined  put  a 
little  lining  on  the  back  part  of  it ; when 
they  begin  to  grow,  give  plenty  of  air,  and 
occasionally  water  as  they  require  it ; there 
they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
soring  frosts  are  over,  exuosing  them  gradu- 
ally until  they  be  inured  to  the  open  air, 
then  take  them  up  with  good  balls,  and 
plant  them  in  their  proper  situations  in  the 
flower  borders. 

Sowing  Hardy  Annuals. — About  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  this  month,  if  the 
weather  be  mild,  and  the  ground  dry,  and  of 
a light  sandy  nature,  hprdy  annuals  of  all 
sorts  may  be  sown,  either  in  beds  to  be  again 
transplanted  in  the  borders  where  they  are  to 
flower,  or  in  patches  moderately  thin,  and 
not  deeply  covered.  The  smaller  grow- 
ing annuals  do  not  succeed  so  well  by  being 
transplanted  as  those  of  stronger  growth  j 


therefore,  the  former  should  always  be  sown 
in  patches,  beds,  or  groups,  where  they  are 
to  remain  to  flower.  The  method  of  sowing 
hardy  annuals  is  as  follows : Stir  up  the 

soil,  and  make  it  fine  with  the  hand  if  it  be 
light,  if  not,  with  a small  hand  hoe,  or  fork, 
then  with  the  finger  draw  a circular  drill  of 
about  six  inches  in  diameter  in  the  circle, 
•and  one  inch  ot  less  deep,  according  to  the 
size  .',nd  habit  of  the.  plant  intended  to  be 
sown.  Cover  tlie  seed  lightly  with  moist 
soil,  and  place  an  inverted  flower  pot  over 
them,  if  convenient  to  do  so  ; allow  the  pot. 
to  remain  until  the  seed  have  begun  to  grow,, 
then  prop  it  on  one  side  two  or  thi'ee  inches 
high,  until  the  plants  are  able  to  bear  th^ 
weather,  afterwards  remove  it  altogether. 
Covering  the  seeds  with  a pot,  anstSers 
several  good  purposes.  1st.  It  keeps  the 
soil  moist  until  the  seeds  have  vegetated. 
2nd.  The  sun  shining  on  the  pot,  causes  a. 
reflection  of  considerable  heat,  and  brings  up 
the  seeds  much  sooner  than  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. 3rd.  It  screens  them  from  the" 
spring  frosts.  4th.  It  prevents  the  soil  being 
washed  off  the  seeds,  or  the  seeds  them- 
selves being  washed  away  by  heavy  rains  : 
and,  5th.  It  preserves  them  from  birds  or 
mice.  . When  the  plants  are  about  an  inch 
high,  they  must  be  thinned  out  according  to 
the  kind,  that  those  remaining  may  be  able 
to  grow  and  flower  strong ; the  height  that 
the  plants  grow,  must  also  guide  the  person 
as  to  what  part  of  the  border  they  ought  to 
oecupy,  which  must  be  left  to' the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  grower.  If  sown  suc- 
cessively through  the  summer,  there  wiH  bo 
a constant  supply  of  flowers  till  the  autumnal 
frosts  kill  them ; in  mild  winters,  they  m.iy  bei 
kept  till  towards  Christmas.  Staking,  tying, 
and  occasionally  stirring  the  soil,  and  in  dry 
summers  gently  watering;  in  an  evening,  is 
then  all  that  is  necessary. 

Auricula.?  in  Pots. — The  choice  auriculas 
in  pots  should  be  gone  over,  all  decayed 
leaves  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  pots 
gently  loosened  up,  and  a little  fresh  mould 
applied  all  over  the  surface  and  round  the 
stems ; this  will  support  them,  gnd  enable 
them  to  bring  their  flowers  to  greater  per- 
fection. Those  which  require  it  should  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots,  in  a careful  manner. 
All  suckers  should  be  removed  from  the 
stems,  and  potted  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
Water  should  be  now  given  to  them  in  mo- 
derate and  regular  supplies,  and  plenty  of 
air  admitted  to  them,  if  in  frames  during  the 
day,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
them  from  exposure  to  frosts  during  the 
night,  in  order  to  prevent  the  opening  blos- 
som from  being  nipped  or  injured. 
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Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  other  Bulbs 
IN  Beds. — These  should  be  protected  from 
severe  frosts  and  rain,  by  being  eovered  with 
canvas  or  mats,  or  still  better,  with  patent 
tarred  paper,  which  is  much  cheaper,  lasts 
longer,  and  more  effectually  throws  off  the 
rain.  These  should  bo  supported  upon  hoops 
arched  over  them,  for  as  the  flower  buds  will 
now  be  showing  themselves,  they  are  in  fliat 
state  more  liable  to  be  destroyed.  It  is, 
however,  unnecessary  to  protect  the  less 
valuable  sorts,  otherwise  than  by  spreading 
a little  dry  litter  over  them  in  severe  wea- 
ther, 

Tr.ansplant  Carnation  Plants.  — 
Transplant  carnation  plants  in  mild  weather, 
which  were  raised  last  year  from  layers,  into 
large  pots,  borders,  &c.,  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  month,  if  they  be  in  lolerable  strength. 
Those  intended  for  pots  should  be  of  the 
choicest  varieties,  and  if  the  plants  have  been 
wintered  in  small  pots,  or  in  beds,  if  it  be 
settled  mild  weather,  they  may  be  trans- 
planted into  proper  sized  pots,  to  remain  for 
flouTring. 

Cockscombs  may  be  grown  with  strong, 
short  stems  with  very  large  heads,  if  they  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  small  pots  until  the 
flowers  be  formed,  then  potted  in  larger  pots, 
and  supplied  with  as  much  liquid  manure 
and  moist  heat  as  possible.  Sow  the  seeds 
in  pots  filled  with  a compost  of  three  quarters 
of  leaf  mould,  and  one  quarter  of  sand,  and 
place  them  in  the  frame  j when  they  are  up, 
and  have  become  large  enough  to  transplant, 
put  them  singly  into  sixty  sized  pots,  adding 
to  the  above  compost  a good  portion  of  rich 
loam ; subject  them  to  a very  close  humid 
heat,  and  by  no  means  allow  them  to  stand 
further  off  the  glass  than  one  foot  and  a half, 
and  occasionally  syringe  them  over  the  head 
with  clear  water.  When  the  roots  begin  to 
show  themselves  through  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  shift  them  into  forty-eights,  and  let  them 
stand  in  these  until  they  show  flower ; then 
select  some  of  the  best  shaped  and  pot  them 
in  thirty-twos,  in  a compost  of  one  half  of 
rich  loam,  one  fourth  of  leaf  mould,  and  one 
quarter  of  sand,  mixed  and  broken  together, 
but  not  sifted.  When  the  roots  have  grown 
considerably,  shift  into  twenty-fours,  the  size 
they  are  to  flower  in,  give  them  a very  strong 
moist  heat,  and  plentifully  supply  them  from 
the  time  they  show  flower  with  water  in 
which  sheep,  fowls’  or  pigeons’  dung  is  dis- 
sol  ved. 

Mignonette,  and  Ten  Weeks’  Stock. — 
The  ten  weeks’  stock  is  a pretty  annual,  and 
none  make  a more  agreeable  appearance  in  the 
borders  and  in  pots,  &c.  It  continues  a long 
time  in  bloom,  and  the  mignonette  imparts  a 


sweet  odour,  and  is  often  sown  in  windoir 
sill  boxes,  where  required.  It  is  now  time 
to  sow  a little  of  the  seed  of  each,  in  order  to 
raise  a few  plants  te  blow  early  in  sninmer. 
When  the  plants  have  been  up  a month  or 
six  weeks,  they  should  be  transplanted  where 
they  are  to  remain.  They  must  not  be  over- 
watered, and  kept  free  from  frost. 

Cake  op  Carnation  Plants.  — Few 
plants  in  the  open  ground  at  tiiis  time  reqnire 
more  care  than  the  carnation  plant.  Nothing 
is  more  likely  to  injure  them  than  cold  rains  ; 
if  these  be  suffered  to  fall  heavily  upon  them, 
they  will  give  the  frost  more  power.  They 
must  be  sheltered  at  such  times,  but  left  open 
in  mild  weather.  To  choke  the  plants  from 
want  of  air  would  destroy  them  almostas  effec- 
tually as  the  worst  of  weatlier.  Chaffinches, 
sparrows,  and  other  small  birds  feed  on  their 
inner  leaves,  and  utterly  destroy  them  ; care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  this  mischief.  A 
covering  of  pea  straw  should  be  laid  upon  the 
choice  flowerbeds  in  severe  weather,  bn  t it  must 
be  taken  off  when  the  weather  is  mild,  for  if  it 
bs  kept  constantly  on,  the  plants  will  suffer  from 
their  tenderness,  when  it  is  once  taken  off  in 
the  spring.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
gardener, to  defend  his  flowers,  not  to  smother 
them  ; the  great  art  is  to  know  jnst  how 
much  will  answer  the  purpose  of  defence ; 
all  the  rest  is  injurious. 

Preparing  Ground  for  Planting 
VARIOUS- Flowers. — In  open  and  tolerably 
dry  weatbep,  let  the  beds,  borders,  and  such 
pieces  of  vacant  ground  in  the  flower  garden 
as  are  intended  to  be  planted  with  hardy 
perennial  or  fibrous  rooted  flowers  next 
month  or  in  March,  be  dunged  and  got  ready. 
The  ground  may  be  laid  np  rongh,  that  it 
may  be  so  far  ameliorated  by  the  weather  in 
the  meantime,  and  this  sort  of  preparation 
will  lessen  the  labour  of  the  two  folloiving 
months,  in  which  the  gardener  lias  enough 
to  do  in  every  department  of  his  business. 
The  shrubbery  should  now  also  bo  dug.  Many 
kinds  of  slirubs  throw  up  a number  of  suckers 
from  the  root,  which  sliould  now  be  displaced, 
which,  if  not  wanted  for  filling  up  occasional 
vacancies,  may  otherwise  bo  disposed  of  as 
shall  be  thought  proper.  Then  let  the 
ground  bo  dug  over  amongst  the  plants,  ob- 
serving to  injure  the  roots  as  little  as  pos- 
sible in  the  operation.  If  the  shrnbbeiy  ba 
pretty  old,  and  if  the  roots  be  much  extended 
and  intermixed,  the  digging  had  better  be 
done  with  a three-pronged  fork,  than  with  the 
spado.  In  old  shrubberies,  where  the  plants 
are  quite  met,  digging  is  not  very  practieable 
nor  at  all  advis^ie.  The  hoe  and  the  rake 
only  should  be  introduced  amongst  them. 

R.  H. 
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THIRD  WEEK. 

Auriculas. — If  the  seasou  continues 
onild,  many  of  these  plants  may  be  showing 
their  trasses,  and  though  they  move  but  little 
till  next  month,  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep 
those  in  so  forward  a state  from  the  action  of 
the  sun  as  much  as  possible  ; by  turning  the 
frame  to  the  south  it  will  considerably  reduce 
the  sun’s  power  on  them,  or,  if  more  conve- 
nient, remove  them  into  a frame  by  them- 
selves, to  a western  aspect.  Look  the  plants 
over,  and  water  those  you  find  getting  dry, 
for  they  may  now  be  supplied  with  a little 
moisture.  Prepare  your  compost  for  top-  • 
dressing ; protect  it  from  heavy  rains,  that  it 
may  be  in  a proper  condition  for  the  pur- 
pose, giving  air,  &c.,  as  directed  last  week. 

Carnations. — Examine  the  plants,  and 
give  water  sparingly  to  those  that  need  it, 
for  they  should  be  kept  moist.  Air  also  is 
as  important ; the  glasses  should  not  be  left 
on  the  frames  unless  the  weather  be  wet,  or 
■cold  drying,  eastemly,  or  northernly  winds  ai  e 
blowing.  When  the  weather  is  of  the  latter 
description,  give  air  by  lifting  the  lights  a 
few  inches  and  closing  them  at  night,  but 
wh^  heavy  rain  or  snow  is  falling,  lift  the 
■glasses  both  front  and  back,  that  there  may  be 
a free  circulation  of  air  through  the  frames. 

JDabuas. — Still  continue  to  look  them 
■over  now  and  then,  for  if  disease  attack  them, 
they  decompose  rapidly.  If  the  roots  are 
packed  two  or  three  deep,  as  w§  have  often 
seen  them,  be  sure  to  examine  those  at 
bottom. — J.  T.  N. 

Care  op  Seedling  Plants —As  the 
firost  may  now  become  more  dangerous  than 
ever  to  seedling  plants,  particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  defend  them.  The  choicest 
kinds  in  boxes  should  now  be  lot  into  the 
ground,  otherwise  the  shelter  laid  upon  the 
surface  will  not  prevent  the  effect  of  frosts 
through  their  sides.  Choose  a dry  spot, 
■open  to  the  south ; dig  out  a piece  of  ground 
capable  to  receive  the  boxes  a spade  deep  ; 
strew  o-ver  the  bottom  some  coal  ashes  with 
the  cinders  amongst  them,  and  set  in  the 
boxes,  fill  up  the  space  about  them  with  dry 
mould,  mixed  with  some  sand,  and  well 
beaten  in,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  eartjj, 
in  the  boxes,  which  will  then  be  upon  a level 
with  the  ground,  strew  some  pea  strawl  if 
Mme  of  these  flower  seeds  have  heed  Sown 
in  warm  borders  in  the  open  ground,  let  .a 
gOM  quantity  of  straw  be  thrown  upon  the 
surface,  and  let  a large  parcel  of  dry  mould 
the  alleys  between  the  beds, 
and  lie  a toot  thick  round  the  sides.  Pro- 
cure a good  quantity  of  fresh  dung,  and  throw 
u into  a heap  to  warm  gradually.  It  must 


lie  about  eight  days,  and  will  then  be  fit  fop 
the  making  hotbeds  for  raising  the  tender 
annuals  from  seeds.  This  time  of  heating, 
with  twice  well  turning,  will  make  it  perfectly 
fit  for  the  purpose. 

G REENHousE  PLANTS. — Greeuhouse  plants 
, should  have  fresh  air  admitted  at  all  favoura- 
ble opportunities,  have  occasional  watering, 
and  be  carefully  protected  in  severe  weather. 
In  mild  days,  when  the  weather  is  moderate 
and  calm,  let  the  windows  be  opened  a little 
for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  about  ten  or 
eleven  o’clock,  and  about  two  or  three  in 
the  afternoon  let  them  be  shut  close  again. 
But  the  time  of  opening,  and  the  time  they 
should  be  kept  open,  must  always  be  deter- 
mined by  the  weather.  In  frosty  weather, 
the  windows  must  be  constantly  shut,  and  if 
very  severe,  let  the  window  shutters,  if  any, 
be  shut  every  night,  and  even  occasionally 
in  the  d^y  time,  when  the  frost  is  extremely 
vigorous  and  no  sun  ; or  in  default  of  shut- 
ters, let  garden  mats  be  nailed  up  against 
the  windows,  and  remove  the  more  tender 
plants  in  front,  as  far  from  danger  as  possi- 
ble. Keep  the  plants  clear  from  decayed 
leaves,  and  as  clear  as  possible  from  foulness, 
and  every  part  of  the  house  free  from  fallen 
leaves,  &c.,  all  of  which  is  essential  at  this 
time  for  the  prosperity  of  the  plants.  The 
temperature  must  be  regulated  to  suit  the 
nature  of  the  particular  plants  cultivated ; 
but,  in  general,  the  mercury  should  stand 
about  45  deg. 

Auriculas.— The  auriculas  in  pots  should 
now  be  dressed,  for  the  plants  will  now  begin 
to  push  for  flower,  and  must  be  attended  to 
and  assisted.  Strip  off  dead  leaves ; take  as 
much  of  the  top  mould  off'  as  can  be  without 
disturbing  or  bruising  the  roots,  and  fill  up 
with  the  usual  compost,  a little  pressed 
down.  If  the  pots  be  dry  from  the  shelter 
afforded  them,  give  a little  soft  water  in 
mild  weather,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
fail  not  to  water  daily,  as  the  plants  push 
forward. 

I’uuNiNG  Flowering  Shrups. — Finish 
pruning  flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens 
where  they  want  it.  In  doing  this  work,  ob- 
serve to  cut  out  all  dead  wood,  and  where  any 
of  the  branches  are  too  long,  or  grow  strag- 
gling, let  them  bo  cut  off  close,  as  you  see 
necessary,  and  where  the  branches  of  differ- 
ent shrubs  run  into  each  other,  lot  them  be 
cut  shorter,  so  that  every  shrub  may  stand 
singly  and  clear,  then  all  the  different  shrubs 
will  show  themselves  to  the  best  advantage. 

Forcing  Early  Flowf.rs.  — Where 
early  flowers  are  required,  various  sorts 
may  now  be  planted  in  frames  or  hothouses, 
such  as  pots  of  pinks  carnations,  sweet- 
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williams,  .".nomones,  ranunculuses,  narcis-  | 
suses,  early  dwarf  tulips,  liyacinlhs,  jonquils,  i 
and  any  other  ornamental  and  sweet  smel-  | 
ling  flowers,  both  of  the  fibrous,  bulbous,  | 
and  tuberous  rooted  kinds.  JIueh  more  niay  | 
lie  done  in  the  forwarding  spring  and  summer 
flowering  plants  than  is  usually  considered 
necessary ; not  only  tender  but  hardy  an- 
nuals, and  many  kinds  of  hardy  perennials, 
in.iy  by  being  sown  or  placed  in  a little  heat 
at  this  season,  be  got  ready  to  start  into 
bloom  as  soon  as  the  frosts  are  over,  and 
thereby  add  to  tlie  eaily  beauty  of  the 
flower  garden,  and  lengthen  the  period  of 
the  flowering  season  of  the  plants  so  treated. 
A good  lot  of  greenhouse  cuttings  should 
now  be  put  in  to  raise  plants  for  the  borders 
in  summer. 

Anemones  and  Ranunculuses.  — Ane- 
mones and  ranunculuses  may  now  be  planted, 
should  they  not  have  been  planted  in  Oc- 
tober. In  dry  or  properly  prepared  soils 
and  in  good  situations,  tlie  latter  end  of 
autumn  is  the  best  season  in  which  to  plant 
these  roots ; but  in  heavy  soils  or  cold  situa- 
tions, the  latter  end  of  this  month  or  in 
February  is  a very  fit  time  to  plant  them. 
They  like  a rich  loamy  earth.  In  light  soils 
they  often  languish  in  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer droughts,  and  do  not  show  their  flowers 
flilly.  To  garden  earth,  therefore,  of  a mid- 
<lling  texture,  should  be  added  some  strong 
clayey  or  loamy  soil,  and  it  should  be  well 
corrected  with  the  cooler  dungs,  that  is,  of 
oxen  or  hogs.  The  whole  should  he  well 
mixed  and  incorporated  to  the  depth  of  fif- 
leen  or  eighteen  inches.  The  roots  may  be 
planted  in  four  foot  beds,  with  broad  alleys, 
as  for  the  choice  tulips.  Form  the  surface 
level,  in  order  to  detain  rather  than  throw 
off  the  mbisture,  and  throw  up  the  allws 
about  two  inches  deep.  Then  draw  flat 
drills,  exactly  two  inches  in  depth,  at  six 
inches  apart,  across  the  bed.  In  these  place 
the  roots,  claws  downward,  at  the  distance 
of  four  inches  from  each  other,  covering 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  displace  them,  and 
so  tjiat  they  may  be  buried  an  inch-and-a- 
lialf,  as  nearly  as  possible.  Finish  all  with 
tlie  rake ; but  the  surface  of  the  beds  should 
be  quite  level  and  not  rounded,  as  for  bul- 
bous flower  roots. 

Planting  various  kinds  of  Shrubs.— 
In  pisatiug  and  decorating  the  shrubbery, 
Ciure  sbo«l(i  be  taken  to  dispose  of  various 
kinds  of  flowering  shrubs  and  plants,  in 
such  order,  that  the  different  kinds  may.be 
•easily  seen  from  the  adjacent  walks  or 
lawns.  They,  should  be  planted  about  four 
or  five  feet  distant.  AVhen  any  of  the  more 
curious  kinds  of  slirubs  arb  to  be  conveyed 


I to  any  distanee  for  planting,  care  should  be 
i takrn  to  pack  them  well  ; they  should  be 
I tied  in  bundles,  and  their  roots  welt  packed 
I round  with  strawl  and  every  bundle  packed 
I up  in  mats,  and  when  shrubs  arrive  from 
nurseries  in  bundles,  they  should  be  soon 
unpacked  and  trenched  in  the  ground  until 
tliey  can  bs  planted. 

Planting  Deciduous  Suiions  and 
Trees.  — Planting  deciduous  shrubs  and 
trees  in  light  soils,  should  now  be  continued, 
should  the  weather  permit,  and  upon  cold 
wet  soils,  and  bleak  situations,  the  operation 
slvould  not  be  performed  until  the  close  of 
the  succeeding  month.  The  operation  of 
planting  will  be  facilitated  if  the  necessary 
arrangements  of  preparing  the  ground  by 
trenching,  &c.,  be  completed  before  planting 
commences.  The  pits,  also,  when  there  is 
no  danger  of  water  collecting  in  them,  should 
be  dug,  so  that  when  the  trees  are  brought 
on  the  ground,  no  delay  may  be  ocoa>- 
sioned. 

Care  op  Grass  Lawns  and  Walks. — 
Grass  lawns  and  walks  should  be  kept  ex- 
tremely clean,  now  the  season  for  mowing 
begins  to  approach ; pole  and  roll  them 
every  week  in  dry  open  weather  ; a wqpden 
roller  is  best  to  roll  with  immediately  after 
poling,  in  order  to  take  up  the  scattered 
worm  casts,  and  when  the  grass  is  thus  clean, 
and  the  surface  dry,  it  should  be  rolled  oo- 
casionally  with  a heavy  roller  to  make  the 
bottom  firm  and  smooth.  Gra.ss  turf  may 
be  laid  any  time  this  month,  in  mild  open 
weather,  observing  to  beat  it  well,  and  roll 
It  with  a heavy  roller  now  and  then  to  make 
the  surface  firm  and  even.  Keep  the  gravel 
walks  free  from  weeds,  moss,  and  litter  of 
any  sort,  and  let  them  be  well  rolled  occa- 
sionally in  dry  weather. 


fourth  week. 

Pinks. — These  plants  are  liable  to  reeeive 
much  injury  from  cutting  winds  at  this 
season.  In  fact,  the  most  delicate  varieties 
are  often  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  dried 
grass,  with  only  a small  speck  of  green  to 
be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  hearts,  hardly 
sufiiqjcnt  to  denote  life,  and  in  many  cases 
are  entirely  destroyed.  From  the  present 
time  to  the  end  of  March,  a little  protec- 
tion may  be  afforded  them  with  advantage. 
The  following  mode  will  be  found  both  easy 
to  accomplish  and  effectual.  Procure  some 
old  boarding  of  nine  or  twelve  inches  in 
width,  and  place  them  on  edge,  length-irise, 
along  the  cost  or  north  side  of  the  bed  (as 
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may  be) ; first  drive  some  pegs  into  the  earth 
at  proper  distances,  and  place  the  boards 
between  them.  To  keep  them  firm,  use  a 
wedge.  The  same  sort  of  treatment  will  be 
found  equally  beneficial  to  the  out  beds  of 
carnations  and  picotees,  and  also  to  the 
tulips  where  the  spear,  is  showing  above 
ground  ; but  as  tulip  beds  are  wider  than 
those  generally  provided  for  pinks,  a greater 
depth  of  boarding  might  be  used.  jSy  this 
simple  contrivance  the  plants  are  considera- 
bly protected  from  the  cold  winds,  and  it 
requires  no  further  attention  when  once 
erected,  till  the  time  arrivesjfor  its  removal. 

Auriculas. — Nothing  mhre  can  be  done 
to  these  plants  than  was  recommended  last 
week. — J.  T.  N. 

Formation  op  a Winter  Garden. — A 
very  interesting  flower  garden  might  be 
formed  in  some  warm,  sheltered  situation, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  residence. 
This  garden  should  be  planted  with  ever- 
greens, which,  however  sombre  in  appear- 
ance in  summer  when  all  around  is  gay,  in 
winter  woqld  give  rise  to  pleasing  associa- 
tions by  their  verdure  and  clothing,  when 
other  flower  gardens  are  naked  and  bare.  A 
winter  garden  is  not  wholly  for  its  flowery 
ornaments.  The  Dajilme  mazereum,  ■ both 
with  red  and  white,  flowers  ; LaureolacoUina 
and  Nea^litana,  not  only  flower  during 
winter,  but  also  fill  the  air  with  their  per- 
fume, as  also  the  fragrant  Chemoiianthus, 
with  its  varieties,  grandifiorus  and  luteus. 
Kerria  Ja^nica,  expands  its  golden  flowers, 
and,  as  it  were  to  form  a pleasing  contrast, 
tlie  scarlet  and  white  flowering  Grjdonia, 
from  the  same  country,  are  all  in  full 
flowering  perfection  during  the  same  period. 
The  Arbutus  Unedo,  several  species  of 
Andromeda,  the  well  known  Laurcstinus, 
&c.,  amongst  shrubs,  all  flower  during  the 
winter  months.  Of  herbaceous  plants  that 
flower  at  that  season,  we  may  merely  men- 
tion, as  amongst  the  most  common,  crocus, 
in  endless  varieties,  snowdrops,  winter 
aconite,  hepaticas,  primulas,  &c.,  and  amongst 
the  less  known,  that  beautiful  and  hardy 
little  annual,  Ncmophylla  insignia,  and  the 
arctic  Saxifrage,  which  flowers  profusely 
under  the  snow.  A very  interesting  collec- 
tion of  winter  flowering  plants  might  be 
cultivated  with  good  effect  in  gardens  of  the 
above  desciiption. 

Planting  Ornamental  Deciduous 
Tree.s  and  Siiruus. — The  season  for  plant- 
ing deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  extends 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  middle 
of  March.  In  light,  dry  soils,  that  have 
, been  previously  prepared  by  trouclung,  &c., 


the  operations  may  be  gone  on  with  at  any 
time  between  these  two  periods,  provided 
the  weather  be  mild  and  open ; the  earlier, 
however,  that  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted 
in  such  soils,  the  better.  Much  of  ' the  suc- 
cess of  planting  depends  on  the  preparation, 
of  the  soil,  that  it  be  properly  drained  and 
trenched.  Manure  is  seldom  necessary  for 
lands  to  be  planted  for  ornament,  unless 
they  are  very  poor  indeed,  and  the  object 
be  to  get  up  the  plantation  rapidly,  either 
for  effect  or  to  hide  disagreeable  objects, 
when  manure  may  be  advantageously  used. 

Kanunculuses. — This  is  a good  season  ta 
sow  ranunculuses,  which  will  come  into 
bloom  in  April.  Particular  care  must  bo 
taken  to  preserve  them  from  damp,  and  when 
once  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  of  mild,  open 
weather,  to  give  them  plenty  of  air.  Pro- 
tect them  from  vermin,  which  are  too  prone 
to  make  the  frames  their  place  of  abode 
during  the  winter. 

Dahlias. — The  seeds  of  dahlias  should 
now  be  sown  and  placed  in  a hotbed  frame. 
When  the  plants  are  sufficiently  strong  for 
transplantation,  they  are  removed  into  small 
pots,  one  in  each  pot,  and  kept  in  a green- 
house or  cool  frame.  At  the  end  of  May 
they  are  turned  out,  entire,  into  a deep  rich 
soil.  These  flower  abundantly  by  the  end 
of  July,  and  being  forwarded  as  stated,  tho 
roots  become  perfected  by  the  autumn,  so 
as  to  keep  plump  through  the  winter.  The 
method  we  pursue  with  old  roots  is,  to  place 
them  upon  a moderate  hotbed,  or  in  a mush- 
room-house that  has  a little  heat;  we  just 
cover  the  roots  with  some  fine-sifted,  rotten, 
tanner's  bark,  in  this  they  speedily  push 
roots.  We  usually  do  this  tho  latter  end  of 
January  or  beginning  of  February,  which 
we  consider  quite  early  enough,  as  our 
plants  get  two  or  tlwee  feet  high  by  the 
period  for  plantiag  in  the  open  border.  Some 
growers  push  the  roots  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  but  in  consequence  of 
such  being  deprived  of  sufficient  air,  which 
could  not  safely  be  given  at  so  early  a season, 
they  were  generally  drawn  up  weakly,  ami 
seldom  bloomed  well. 

Auriculas. — The  auriculas  should  now 
be  particularly  attended  to,  all  decayed 
leaves  removed,  and  fresh  soil  applied  to 
them ; the  following  is  an  excellent  compost 
for  tho  auricula,  and  at  this  season  of  the 
year  should  be  ready  at  hand,  wherewith  to 
I top-dress  the  plants ; — Two  barrowsful  of 
I fresh  yellow  loam,  one  of  old  ants’  nests,  one 
of  rotten  horse-dung,  one  of  river  sand, 
mixed  well  together,  amj  not  used  until  at 
least  two  years  old ; if  a littlo  quantity  of  the 
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■dung  of  sheep  and  fowls  be  added  to  it,  the 
efficacy  will  still  be  greater.  By  the  ap- 

Elication  of  this  compost,  the  plants  wul 
egin  to  show  their  flower  buds  very  fine  by 
the  end  of  February.  They  must  still  have 
all  the  air  that  can  be  given  them  by  day,  but 
■closely  shut  down  at  night. 

Hardt  Annuals. — A few  of  the  earliest 
flowering  annuals  may  be  sown  in  pots,  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  out  in  the  borders. 
The  general  sowing,  however,  should  not 
take  place  until  the  end  of  March  or  begin- 
ning of  April. 

Polyanthus. — Polyanthus  seed  should 
now  be  sown,  and  the  old  plants  top-dressed 
with  light  maiden  soil,  mixed  with  a little 
new  horse  dung. 

Shrubbery  and  Flower  Borders. — 
When  the  weather  is  dry,  the  shrubbery 
should  be  dug  over  in  a neat  manner,  which 
will  greatly  encourage  the  growth  of  the 
shrubs,  as  well  as  give  the  wholo  a more 
agreeable  appearance,  and  render  it  much 
-easier  to  keep  it  in  neat  order  during  the 
summer  by  the  hoe  and  rake.  It  is  seldom 
necessary  to  give  manure  to  shrubs;  but 
when  the  roots  of  them  become  so  matted 
■and  entangled  as  to  render  digging  amongst 
them  impracticable,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
top-dress  them  with  any  light  mould  which 
is  free  from  weeds.  This  will  greatly  en- 
courage their  growth,  as  well  as  give  the 
borders  a neater  appearance.  In  very  old 
shrubberies  digging  is  unnecessary : all  that 
is  required  is  merely  to  keep  them  clear  of 
weeds  and  decayed  leaves,  by  means  of  the 
hoe  and  rake.  The  flower  borders  are  dif- 
ferently constituted,  as  they  are  never  al- 
lowed, under  good  management,  to  become 
impenetrable  to  tha  spade.  They  require  an 
annual  digging ; and  that  must  be  very  care- 
fully performed,  for  fear  of  injuring  the 
plants  which  are  underground,  or  burying 
those  that  are  small.  In  order  to  obviate 
■this  in  a great  measure,  each  plant  should  be 
furnished  with  a label,  upon  which  its  name 
should  be  neatly  printed  or  written  and  num- 
bered, so  as  to  refer  to  its  name  on  the  list. 
Many,  however,  object  to  plants  being  la- 
belled, as  having  an  appearance  not  alto- 
gether in  character  with  the  private  flower 
garden.  Where  that  is  the  case,  stout  pegs 
may  be  driven  into  the  ground  close  to  each 
plant,  and  their  tops  level  with  the  surface : 
this  will,  in  a great  measure,  protect  the 
plants,  whilst  the  cause  is  kept  concealed. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  putting  in  the 
spade  that  the  plants  be  not  injured  ; and  for 
the  better  effecting  this  purpose,  a neat 
three-pronged  fork  might  be  used,  which 


will  perform  the  necessary  operation  without 
endangering  the  plants. 

Pruning.  — Lilacs,  laburnums,  and  al- 
monds should  be  touched  very  sparingly  this 
month,  removing  only  the  thm  shoots,  such 
as  are  not  likely  to  have  any  bloom  upon 
them.  If  the  bloom-buds  appear,  it  is  better 
to  allow  the  shoots  to  remain  till  after  they 
have  done  blooming. 

Early  Floivers. — Sweet  peas  may  be 
sown  in  cold  frames,  or  in  lengths  in  turves, 
with  grass  downwards,  on  shrives,  and  placed 
in  the  open  air  with  their  turves  so  soon  as 
the  weather  will  permit.  By  adopting  this 
plan,  you  will  have  blooms  at  least  a month 
earlier  than  those  placed  in  the  open  alx 
before  the  weather  is  fit  for  them. 


THE  FRTTZT  GAKDEN. 

FIRST  WEEBL 

Pruning  Plums  and  Cherries. — This 
is  a proper  season  to  prune  and  nail  plums 
and  cherries,  either  against  walls  or  espaliers. 
It  has  been  a generri  complaint  that  heart 
cherries  are  bad  bearers  when  trained  as 
wall  trees,  but  pruning  them  as  duke  cherries 
will  bring  them  to  bear  in  the  same  manner, 
that  is,  leave  a great  many  for  right  shoots 
in  summer,  and  dress  them  in  with  soma 
small  rods  run  across  under  the  adjoining 
branches,  in  order  to  keep  them  elose  to  the 
wall,  and  prevent  them  from  being  broken 
by  the  wind  and  from  looking  unsightly,  at 
the  same  time  pinching  off  their  extremities 
to  swell  the  buds  below.  Never  make  use 
of  the  knife  in  summer,  if  it  be  possible  to 
avoid  it,  as  the  shoots  die  from  the  place 
where  they  are  cut,  leaving  ugly  dead  stubs, 
which  will  infallibly  bring  on  the  canker. 
These  shoots  may  be  cut  in  the  spring  to 
about  a couple  of  eyes.  Where  the  trunks 
are  become  hollow,  cut  out  all  the  loose 
rotten  parts,  and  examine  the  roots,  cutting 
off  what  is  rotten,  injured,  or  decayed.  When 
plum  trees  have  become  barren  and  un- 
sightly, they  may  be  renewed  and  brought 
into  good  form  and  fruitfulness  by  being  cut 
down.  When  after  this  operation  they  shoot 
forth  in  the  spring,  the  snoots  should  be  re- 
gulated both  as  to  number  and  position.  If 
any  of  the  shoots  grow  ton  strong,  which  they 
are  very  apt  to  do,  stop  such  by  pinching  off 
their  extremities,  which  will  check  their  un- 
equal luxuriance,  and  dispose  them  to  pro- 
duce wood  of  more  moderate  g;rowth,  and 
more  likely  to  be  sooner  fruitful.  Much 
depends  on  the  early  management  of  a tree, 
in  order  to  direct  it  into  well-balanced  regu_ 
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larity,  and  the  desired  form,  and  by  this 
method  you  will  have  the  trees  in  a flourish- 
ing state.  When  the  branches  are  thus 
managed,  they  will  frequently  throw  out 
small  spurs,  or  fore-right  shoots,  about  an 
inch  or  two  long,  which  will  flower  next  year. 
They  should  never  be  shortened  till  after  the 
fruit  is  set,  and  become  about  the  size  of  a 
large  pea ; by  that  time  the  leaves  will  have 
covered  the  fruit  and  be  able  to  protect"  it 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. , Where 
convenient,  allot  one  wall  for  plums  and 
another  for  cherries,  as  they  always  thrive 
best  by  themselves.  ♦ 

M.anagejient  of  Goosebebey-trees. — In 
pruning  and  training  gooseberry-trees,  let 
them  always  be  kept  thin  of  branches,  and 
these  not  permitted  to  grow  rambling  aeross 
one  another,  but  all  pruned  to  some  regular 
order,  so  as  the  main  bearers  stand  six  or 
eight  inehv.s  distant  at  the  extremities,  and 
either  generally  keep  the  middle  somewhat 
hollow,  or  if  permitted  to  run  up  full  in  the 
heart,  keep  it  thin  of  branches,  so  that  you  will 
now  prune  out  any  irregularities,  retaining 
young  shoots  where  necessary  to  supply  their 
places,  and  cut  all  the  superabundant  lateral 
shoots  of  last  summer  close  to  the  «ld  wood, 
oiriy  retaining  here  and  there  a good  one  in 
vacancies,  or  occasionally  towards  the  lower 
parts,  to  be  advancing  to  a bearing  state  to 
supply  the  place  of  worn  out  bearers,  and 
generally  leave,  where  practicable,  a termina- 
ting leading  shoot  to  each  main  branch,  either 
such  as  is  placed  naturally  at  or  near  the 
end  of  the  branch,  or  occasionally,  where  any 
branch  is  too  long  or  rambling,  prune  it  down 
to  some  lateral  shoot,  to  remain  for  a terminal 
leader,  and  in  both  cases  leave  but  one  termi- 
nal.to  each  branch,  and  all  those  shoots  now 
retained,  both  lateral  and  terminal,  should  be 
mostly  left  entire  ; for  by  cutting  them  very 
short,  they  are  made  to  produce  a deal  of 
wood,  but  small  fruit,  and  being  so  full  of 
wood  as  to  exclude  the  sun  and  free  air  in 
summer,  the  fruit  cannot  ripen  well,  and  it 
likewise  renders  it  troublesome  to  get  at  the 
fruit  when  fit  to  gather.  To  have  gooseberries 
of  the  largest  size,  get  young  plants  of  the 
best  sorts,  plant  them  on  marly  loam,  en- 
riched with  good  rotten  dung,  reduce  them 
to  three  leading  branches,  leaving  on  each 
two  or  three  last  year’s  shoots,  which  mqy 
be  shortened  one  third  ; give  water  when 
the  swelling  season  is  dry  and  mulch  their 
roots. 

PEUNreo  Currant-trees.— Currant-trees 
should  likewise  be  kept  thin  and  regular,  not 
snflfering  the  branches  to  run  promiscuously 
across  each  other,  for  when  suffered  to  grow 
so  irregular  and  crowding,  they  produce  but 


small  fruit.  The  best  flavoured  and  largest 
fruit,  are  produced  on  the  last  summer’s 
shoots  of  strong,  but  not  over  luxuriant 
growth,  and  it  is  always  in  the  pruner’s  power 
to  have  quantity  or  quality,  whichever  is 
most  desirable.  Therefore,'!!  is  good  manage- 
ment to  set  apart  a number  of  trees  to  bear 
table  fruit,  and  the  rest  to  yield  a crop  for 
ordinary  purposes.  The  first  .ire  obtained  by 
planting  in  rich  loam  soil,  then  pruning  and 
retaining  a scanty  crop  ; the  other  result,  by 
less  severe  pruning,  and  ordinary  manage- 
ment. Observe  in  pruning  either  gooseberry 
or  currant  trees,  let  those  designed  for 
standards  bo  pruned  to  a clean  single  stem, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  inches,  and  being  care- 
ful to  retain  a requisite  supply  of  the  best 
young  shoots  properly  situated  above  to  form 
the  head,  cut  out  all  the  irregular  and  ill- 
placed. 

Forcing  Fruit  Trees  for  early  Fruit 
— When  there  are  hot  wall  or  forcing  houses, 
for  producing  early  fruits,  as  cherries,  peaches, 
apricots,  &c.,  you  may  now  begin  to  prepare 
for  that  business,  by  shutting  ail  the  glasses 
close,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
begin  to  make  fires,  or  in  the  vineries  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 


SECOND  WEEK. 

Peunkig  Apricots,  Cherries  and  , 
Plums. — Apricots,  cherries  and  plums  pro- 
duce their  fruit  both  on  spurs  and  on  the 
young  shoots  of  last  summer,  and  under  the 
head  ^pruning  may  bo  very  properly  classed, 
in  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  repetitions. 
The  principal  branches  may  be  arranged  at  the 
distance  of  eight  or  nine  inches  on  a medium, 
according  to  their  strength,  taking  as  the 
extremes,  six  and  ten.  A few  trees  of  all 
these  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  the  Moor 
Park  apricot  and  the  Morelia  cherry,  are 
apt  to  form  their  spurs  in  large  clusters, 
which  in  this  case  ought  to  bo  neatly  thinned 
out ; chiefly  cutting  away  the  parte  farthest 
from  the  wall,  and  retaining  those  placed 
nearest  to  it,  ki  order  that  the  fruit  pro- 
duced on  them  may  bo  benefitted  by  its  in- 
fluence. Spurs  of  apricots  in  particular,  and 
some  of  the  finer  sorts  of  plums,  that  are 
placed  at  a distance  from  the  wall,  though 
they  may  blossom  easy,  and  even  sot  their 
fruit,  yet  seldom  ripen  them,  especially  in 
a bad  climate  or  a bad  season.  If,  therefore, 
the  tree  be  in  a healthy  state,  and  if  there 
be  an  appearanco  of  plenty  of  fruit  buds  <m 
the  shoots  and  tho  branches  of  last  and 
the  former  years,  the  extended  spurs  may 
be  very  much  thinned  away,  as  the  fruit 
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produced  on  such  slioots  as  can  be  laid  close 
to  the  wall  will  be  much  superior  both  as 
to  size  and  flavour;  along  with  the  super- 
flous  part  of  these  clustered  spurs,  let  the 
fore-right  shoots  and  spray  of  last  summer 
be  cleared  away,  if  they  have  not  been  done 
in  autumn,  observing  always  to  cut  close 
back  to  the  old  wood,  and  to  make  clean 
wounds,  not  tearing  the  edges  of  the  bark. 
This  latter  precaution  is  more  necessary  in 
the  pruning  of  stone  than  other  fruits,  on 
account  of  their  aptness  to  gum  and  canker 
at  every  bruise. 

Plant  Rasi'BERRIEs,  if  not  done  in  the 
autumn.  Let  them  be  placed  in  rows,  five 
feet  apart  between  the  rows,  and  four  feet 
from  stool  to  stool  in  the  rows.  We  prefer 
planting  about  three  plants  in  a triangular 
form  for  each  stool,  cutting  them  down  to 
about  two  feet  high. 

Strawberries  in  Pots  should  be  con- 
tinued to  be  brought  in  every  week  or 
fortnight,  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
water.  Pick  off  all  mouldy  and  decayed 
leaves,  or  they  will  soon  render  the  other 
leaves  they  come  in  contact  with  unhealthy, 
and,  consequently,  incapable  of  performing 
the  part  assigned  to  them  by  nature. 

Cheery  Houses  will  now  require  much 
attention.  Be  particularly  careful  to  admit 
abundance  of  air  in  the  daytime.  Examine 
the  leaves  as  they  begin  to  show  them- 
selves, and  if  any  are  observed  to  be  curled, 
jmu  may  be  assured  that  grubs  are  inclosefl 
in  eveiy  curled  leaf.  Go  over  your  trees, 
and  carefully  pick  them  off  with  your  hands  ; 
as  soon  as  the  trees  are  out  of  bloom, 
let  them  be  frequently  syringed  with  clear 
water.  > 

Peach  Houses  must  be  paid  strict 
attention  to.  Where  the  trees  are  in  flower, 
or  setting  their  fruit,  admit  air  as  early  in 
the  morning  as  possible,  and  shut  up  early 
in  the  afternoon.  The  less  lire  used  in 
forcing  the  better ; moisten  the  air  by 
steaming,  whenever  the  flues  are  suffiaiently 
warm  for  the  purpose,  say  two  or  three  times 
on  a day,  and  look  narrowly  after  the 
appearance  of  the  red  spider,  Acarus,  or 
green-fly.  Aphis.  To  destroy  the  former, 
syringe  the  trees  with  a mixture  of  sulphur 
and  wateiv  the  flues  witli  a mixture  of  soft 
soap,  sulphur,  and  water.  Fumigating  with 
tobacco  is  the  most  elHcacious  method  of 
extirpating  the  fly. 

Pruning  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
Trees. — These  shrubs  bear  both  on  the 
young  one  or  two  years  wood,  and  generally 
upon  small  spurs  rising  naturally  all  along 
the  sides  : and  in  each  winter  pruning  it  will 
be  required  to  cut  out  any  casual  worn-out, 


decayed,  and  very  irregular  branches,  and  a I 
proportionable  supply  of  last  summer’s  young.) 
shoots  retained,  and  the  rest  pruned  out.  In  | 
pruning  gooseberries  let  them  always  be 
kept  thin  of  branches,  and  those  not  per- 
mitted to  grow  ramblingly  across  one 
another,  but  all  pruned  to  some  regular- 
order,  so  as  the  main  bearers  stand  six  or- 
eig}it  inches  distant  at  the  extremities,  and 
generally  either  keep  the  middle  somewhat 
hollow,  or,  if  permitted  to  run  up  fall  in  the 
heart,  keep  it  thin  of  branches  as  above 
advised.  Cut  out  all  the  superabundant 
lateral  shoots  of  last  summer,  close  to  the 
old  wood,  only  retaining  here  and  there 
good  one  in  vacancies,  or  occasionally  towards 
the  lower  parts,  to  be  advancing  to  a bearing 
state,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  worn-out 
bearers,  and  generally  leave,  where  practica- 
ble a terminating  or  leading shootto  each  main 
branch,  either  such  as  is  placed  naturally  at 
or  near  the  end  of  the  branch,  or  occasioRallv' 
where  any  branch  is  too  long  or  rambling 
pruned  down  to  some  lateral  shoot,  &c.,  to 
remain  for  a terminal  leader,  and  in  both 
cases,  leave  but  one  terminal  to  each  branch  ; 
and  ail  those  shoots  now  retained,  both  lateral 
and  terminal,  should  be  mostly  left  entire,  for 
by  cutting  them  very  short  they  are  made 
to  produce  a deal  of  wood,  and  but  small 
fruit ; and  being  so  full  of  wood  as  to  exclude 
the  sun  and  free  air  in  summer,  the  fruit 
cannot  ripen  well,  and  it  likewise  renders  it 
troublesome  to  get  at  the  fruit  when  fit  to 
gather. 


THIRD  week. 

Forcing  Cucumbers  and  Melons. — 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  a seed  bed' 
may  be  prepared  for  raising  early  cucumbers 
and  melons.  Some  begin  sooner,  but  it  is 
striving  against  the  stream  to  little  purpose. 
If  the  dung  be  prepared  and  the  bed  be  got 
ready,  so  as  to  sow  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  or  the  beginning  of  next,  the  success 
will  be  often  greater  than  by  sowing  a montli 
earlier,  the  growth  of  the  plants  being  fre- 
quently choked  by  bad  weather,  and  some- 
times they  are  entirely  lost.  The  dung 
should  be  carefully  fermented  and  the  betf 
built  to  the  height  of  five  feet  at  the  back  and 
four  in  the  front,  keeping  it  a foot  larger  than 
the  frame  all  round.  The  frame  here  meant 
is  for  one  light,  about  five  or  six  feet  by 
three  or  three-and-a-half,  which  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  seedling  cucum- 
bers and  melons  to  an  ordinary  extent.  The 
bed  being  furnished,  turfed  over,  and  the 
frame  put  on,  lay  in  it  fine  dry  sand,  as  free 
of  earth  as  possible,  to  the  depth  of  about  six 
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iiicho^t,  laying  it  in  a sloping  manner,  corres- 
ponding with  the  gla.ss,  and  to  within  six 
inches  of  it,  over  which  lay  an  inch  or  two 
of  dry,  light  earth.  'I'he  seeds  may  be  im- 
mediately sown.  Some  wait  till  the  heat 
rises,  but  it  is  losing  time ; besides,  by  sow- 
ing now,  vegetation  is  brought  on  by  degrees 
as  the  heat  rises.  They  should  be  sown  in 
fine  light  earth,  or,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  in 
vegetable  mould,  of  dec.iyed  tree  leaves, 
covering  to  the  depth  of  about  half  an  inch. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a broad  pan,  four 
inches  deep,  or  in  small  pots  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  as  much  in  depth, 
which  should  be  plunged  to  the  brim  near  to 
the  back  part  of  the  bed.  Now  put  on  the 
light,  and  let  the  frame  be  matted  up  at  night, 
in  the  ordinary  way.  N«  air  need  be  ad- 
mitted till  the  heat  begins  to  rise,  and  steam 
begins  to  appear,  but  after  that  the  light 
should  be  tilted  a little  every  day,  in  what- 
ever state  the  weather  may  be,  until  the 
plants  break  ground.  Air  must  then  ^be  ad- 
mitted with  more  care,  and  if  frosty  or  chilly, 
the  end  of  a mat  should  be  hung  over  the 
opening,  that  the  air  may  sift  through  it,  and 
not  immediately  strike  the  plants.  A little 
aired  water  may  be  given  once  a day  from 
the  time  the  plants  begin  to  chip,  and  if  a 
verj"  strong  heat  rise,  the  pots  should  be 
raised  a little,  to  prevent  the  roots  being  in- 
jured. They  should  be  frequently  examined 
on  this  account,  and  if  the  heat  be  violent, 
should  be  set  loosely  in  the  sand,  or  be 
phsced  entirely  on  the  surface.  The  air  of 
the  bed  should  bo  kept  to  about  sixty-five 
degrees  in  the  night,  allowing  a few  degrees 
of  a rise  in  sunshine.  If  the  weather  be 
severe,  therefore,  the  mats  must  be  doubled  or 
trebled,  and  if  mild,  perhaps  a single  one  may 
suttee  ; but,  unless  in  very  bad  weather,  they 
should  always  be  removed  by  sunri.se,  in 
order  to  admit  all  the  sun  and  light  possible 
to  the  plants,  which  is  very  es.sential. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Trees. — Pro- 
pagate gooseberry  and  currant  trees  by  cut- 
tings taken  from  the  branches.  The  strongest 
last  summer  shoots  should  be  chosen,  reject- 
ing the  rank  luxuriant  ones,  as  they  never 
make  handsome  trees ; trim  off  the  kni.bbed 
■bottom  and  slender  points  of  the  cutting, 
leaving  about  fifteen  inches  of  its  length. 
Next  cut  out  every  bud  from  the  lower  part, 
leaving  only  three  or  four  at  the  top  to  form 
the  future  branches.  Thus  prepared,  the  cut- 
tings should  be  dibbled  into  good  moist  soil 
about  one-third  of  their  length;  disbudding  the 
cuttings  prevents  suckers  arising  from  the 
roots,  orovcr-lnxuri.int  shoots  from  the  stem  ; 
which  last  always  remain  clear  and  of  proper 
length. 
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Piioi'AGATiON  OF  Hardy  Fruits. —Begin  “ 
to  prepare  some  ground,  where  it  is  not  wot,  ' 
for  the  reception  of  the  stones  and  kernels  of 
hardy  fruits,  in  order  to  raise  a supply  of 
stocks  for  the  purpose  of  budding  and  gi’aft- 
ing  upon.  These,  if  mild  weather,  may  be 
sown  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this 
month ; sow  them  on  beds  four  feet  wide, 
cover  the  stones  an  inch  and  a half  deep  at 
lea^t'jWith  earth,  and  the  kernel  nearly  an 
inch;  the  plants  will  appear  in  April  or  May, 
when  they  must  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
and  moderate  watering  in  dry  weather  will 
be  serviceable  when  they  are  newly  come  up. 
Some  of  them  will  bo  fit  for  transplanting  in 
nursery  rows  next  November,  and  the  follow- 
ing planting  months,  or  at  least  all  of  them 
the  second  autumn  or  spring. 

Peach  Trees. — Attend  to  the  nailing  of 
peach  trees;  but  before  being  nailed,  let  them 
be  washed  and  anointed,  both  for  the  destruc- 
tion and  prevention  of  insects.  This  is  an 
important  business,  and  should  not  be  neg- 
lected ; no  time  in  the  year  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  operation  as  the  present  season, 
when  the  leaves  are  off,  and  the  trees 
disengaged  from  the  wall  for  the  purpose  of 
pruning.  Many  preparalions  have  been  re- 
commended for  this  purpose.  Although 
every  gardener  has  his  own  approved  compo- 
sition, which  he  finds  from  experience 
answers  his  several  purposes,  either  for  the 
removal  or  prevention  of  his  insect  enemies, 
yet  sulphur  and  tobacco  seem  to  be  the  sub- 
stances adopted  and  recommended  by  tlie  ma- 
jority of  gardeners,  with  the  addition  of  soap, 
probably  for  its  adhesive  property  in  making 
the  others  remain  longer  on  the  trees  than 
they  otherwise  would. 

Pruning  Vines.— The  first  rule  is  to 
prune  as  soon  in  the  autumn  as  the  wood  is 
sufficiently  ripened,  for  the  sooner  this  is 
done,  the  stronger  will  the  vines  shoot  in  the 
spring,  and  be  less  liable  to  bleed.  When 
you  begin  to  prune , always  make  choice  of 
tlie  strongest  and  longest  shoots,  leaving  them 
as  long  as  you  find  the  eyes  good  and  plump 
and  the  wood  sound  ; therefore,  never  leave 
any  but  fine  strong  wood.  As  soon  as  pruned, 
let  them  bo  immediately  nailed  up  straight 
.and  close  to  the  wall,  at  the  distance  from 
ten  lo  twelve  inches  apart. 

( 

FOURTH  WEEK. 

Pruning  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apricots. — These  trees  may  be  pruned  any 
time  this  month  if  the  weather  should  prove 
mild,  but  it  is  better  to  defer  this  work  till 
I the  month  of  March.  In  the  training  and 
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pruning  of  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots, 
litUe  or  no  difference  is  to  be  observed.  They 
produce  their  fruit  principally  upon  the 
young  shoots  of  the  former  summer,  a plen- 
tiful supply  of  which  must  be  reserved 
annually  to  train  in  for  bearing;  they  also 
sometimes  bear  on  the  small  natural  spurs 
arising  on  the  two  or  three  years  woo^ 
which  generally  occur  more  frequently  in 
the  apricots,  and  all  such  spurs  should  be 
carefully  preserved,  for  they  generally  bear 
good  fruit,  keeping  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  young  yielding  shoots  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  general  bearers,  observing  that 
as  the  general  branches  or  bearing  shoots 
are  to  be  trained  to  the  wall  at  various  dis- 
tances, we  must  prune  out  annually  all  that 
cannot  be  trained  in  with  proper  regularity, 
leaving  a general  supply  of  the  best  of  the 
last  year’s  shoots  in  every  part  of  the  tree, 
to  bear  the  fruit  in  the  succeeding  summer. 
Each  of  the  said  shoots  must  be  at  the  same 
' time  shortened  more  or  less  according  to 
their  strength,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to 
produce  a regular  succession  of  bearing  wood 
in  the  ensuing  summer.  Before  you  begin 
to  prune,  it  is  proper  to  unnail  all  the  young 
shoots  which  were  nailed  in  last  summer,  if 
not  already  done,  as  it  should  be,  in  the  pre- 
vious November,  and  great  part  of  their  re- 
spective mother  branches,  by  which  means 
you  will  have  room  to  use  your  knife  pro- 
perly. In  the  course  of  pruning  these  trees, 
be  careful  to  select  the  most  promising  and 
best  situated  shoots,  advancing,  as  it  were, 
one  after  another  in  every  part  of  the  tree, 
making  room  for  them  by  cutting  out  all  the 
other  useless  shoots,  together  with  a pro- 
ortionable  share  of  the  former  bearers 
efore  alluded  to,  and  old  naked  branches  liot 
furnished  with  bearing  wood.  . 

Forcing  Strawberries. — T^&'.fct  set 
of  strawberry  plants  for  forcing;may.  be  got 
ready  during  this  month,  and . pla.ced  in  a 
cold  pit  or  frame,  to  be  ready  by  tlie  begin- 
ning of  February,  to  be  put  into  action.  For 
this  purpose,  select  some  of  the  strongest 
vplantsof  Alpines,  Keen’s  seedling,  or  scarlets, 
as  they  succeed  best  for  the  e.arliest  crops. 
In  whatever  way  strawberries  are  forced, 
they  should  have  air  freely  admitted  to  them 
in  good  weather,  and  be  plentifully  supplied 
with  water  at  all  times,  until  the  fruit  begins 
to  ripen  off  which  should  then  be  very  much 
withheld,  lest  the  flavour  be  rendered  insipid. 
If  forced  in  a stove,  grape-house,  or  the  like, 
they  should  be  placed  on  shelves  near  to  the 
glass,  as,  if  placed  a great  distance  from  it, 
the  foliage  would  bo  much  drawn  up,  and 
the  fruit  would  be  apt  to  drop  off  in  setting. 
There  are  different  ways  of  preparing  the 


plants  for  forcing.  Some  force  old  roots  or 
stools,  and  others  the  runners  only.  Those 
who  force  the  old  roots,  generally  lift  and 
pot  them  about  October  or  November,  lifting 
a bulk  from  tlie  bed  or  row,  nearly  sufficient 
to  fill  a nine  or  ten  inch  pot,  of  plants  three 
or  more  years  old.  Others  plant  runners  of 
the  former  year  in  April,  three  or  four  in  a 
large  pot,  or  two  in  a middle  sized  on^  Md 
plunge  them  in  the  earth  all  summer,  giving 
them  occasional  waterings,  and  taking  proper 
care  of  them.  These  succeed  better  than  old 
roots,  treated  as  above.  We  generally  pre- 
are  our  plants  in  the  following  manner  ; — 
n July  or  August,  we  plant  runners  of  that 
season,  three  in  a nine  or  ten  inch  pot,  and 
haying  watered  them,  we  place  them  in  the 
shade  for  a few  days,  then  plunge  them  to 
the  brim  in  a freely  exposed  situation.  In 
October  their  leaves  are  dressed  off,  and  the 
plants  trimmed,  and  before  winter  they  are 
covered  with  a little  dry  litter,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  pots  from  the  effects  of  frost. 
The  following  spring  any  flowers  that  make 
their  appearance  are  pinched  off,  and  through- 
out the.  summer  the  plants  are  occasionally 
refreshed  with  water,  and  kept  clear  from 
weeds.  In  autumn  the  leaves  are  a^n 
dressed  off,  and  when  taken  up  for  framing, 
the  tops  are  finally  dressed,  and  fresh  earthed. 

Plant  Raspberries. — Fresh  plantations 
of  raspberries  must  now  be  made,  observing 
to  procure  young  plants  that  are  each  fur- 
nished with  one  strong  shoot  of  last  summer, 
preferring  those  with  good  fibrous  roofs ; 
prune  off  the  weak  tops  of  the  shoots,  and 
the  long  straggling  roots,  and  plant  them  by 
opening  small  apertures  with  a spade,  ia 
rows  four  feet  and  a half  asunder,  and  three 
feet  distant  in  each  row.  They  should  never 
be  planted  closer,  as  the  advantage  of  it  ♦ill 
be  seen  in  two  years’  time,  for  when  planted 
too  close,  they  will  in  the  summer  season 
form  a perfect  thicket,  insomuch  that  the  fruit 
will  be  small  and  not  ripen  with  a good 
flavour,  nor  can  you  come  at  them  readily 
when  they  are  fit  to  gather.  These  plants 
should  he  planted  in  an  open  situation.  The 
best  varieties  of  this  fruit  are  the  red  Antwerp, 
the  yellow  Antwerp,  Brentford,  Wilmofs 
early  red,  double  bearing  red,  and  the  large 
Barnet.  Raspberries  may  be  trained  advanta- 
geouslj-.  Drive  stout  stakes  along  the  rows  ; 
to  these  nail  laths  cut  for  the  purpose,  at 
eighteen  and  forty-four  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  tie  the  shoots  regularly  thereto. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees. — If  a plantation 
of  fruit  trees,  cither  on  walls  or  in  the  orchard, 
be  in  contemplation,  it  will  he  very  proper 
to  set  about  preparing  the  borders  at  tliis 
time. 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

FIRST  WEEK. 


Preparing  (for  early  crops).— As  early 
roductions  of  several  sorts  of  kitchen  gar- 
en  vegetables  are  in  particular  request, 
this  is  now  the  season  to  make  prepara- 
tions to  raise  the  respective  sorts  required, 
in  early  perfection,  by  means  of  hotbeds, 
and  by  culture  in  the  natural  ground. 
But  as  some  sorts  of  the  more  tender  species 
are  to  be  obtained  only  by  aid  of  hotbeds, 
such  as  cucumbers  and  melons,  and  others 
of  a more  hardy  nature,  when  in  request 
in  the  earliest  season,  require  also  the  assis- 
tance of  hotbeds,  such  as  salading,  rad- 
ishes, asparagus,  kidney  beans,  peas,  &c., 
now  proceed  to  procure  necessary  supplies  of 
hot  dung,  composts,  and  other  requisites. 
And  for  several  natural  crops  in  the  open 
ground,  you  should  now  prepare  warm 
borders,  and  other  similar  compartments  for 
thsir  reception,  by  manuring  where  neces- 
sary, and  giving  a good  digging  if  not  too 
wet,  ready  for  early  peas,  beans,  radishes, 
spinach,  &C.  > 

Asparagus  {to  force).  — Asparagus  may 
be  brought  to  perfection  in  hotbeds  at 
any  time  from  November,  till  it  comes  into 
the  natu  al  ground.  Those  who  wish  to  have 
it  at  Christmas,  should  begin  to  prepare  a 
bed  or  beds  about  the  middle  of  November ; 
as  the  process  of  forcing,  however,  does 
not  materially  diflFer,  at  any  season  from 
November  to  March,  we  shall  choose  a 
medium  time,  and  will  begin  with  the 
year.  The  intelligent  reader  will  make 
allowance  for  the  season,  and  proportion 
the  strength  of  the  beds  accordingly,  which 
forms  the  chief  difference,  together  with  the 
admission  of  fresh  air,  as  the  state  of  the 
weather  will  permit.  A moderate  heat  is 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  asparagus, 
and  rank  steam  is  pernicious,  both  to  its 
colour  and  flavour.  The  dung,  or  1 itter  to  be 
used  should  be  well  fermented.  Tlw  frame 
should  be  about  two  feet  deep  at  back,  and  a 
foot  deep  at  front,  and  if  a few  inches  deeper 
it  would  be  nothing  the  worse.  It  is  not  very 
material  in  what  kind  of  earth  the  roots  be 
placed,  provided  it  be  light  and  dry.  We  have 
used  old  bark,  reduced  to  a fine  mould,  often 
without  any  mixture  of  earth,  and  have 
sometimes  mixed  it  with  fine  candy  earth, 
with  little  difference  in  the  success,  only  we 
have  observed,  that  when  the  roots  were 
placed  in  bark  entirely,  the  buds  would  come 
a few  days  earlier.  If  old  bark  cannot  bo 
had,  any  dry,  light,  and  moderately  rich 
mould  will  answer  in  which  to  bed  the  roots. 


which  should  be  laid  on  the  turf  to  the  thick* 
ness  of  three  or  four  inches.  The  roots 
being  covered  with  litter,  so  as  to  be  easily 
come  at  in  the  case  of  frost  being  in  the 
ground,  should  be  carefully  lifted  and  be 
trimmed  of  rotten  fibres,  haulm,  or  other 
rubbish.  They  should  not  be  under  four- 
years  old,  nor  above  eight,  for  if  younger, 
the  grass  will  be  small  and  trifling,  and  if 
older,  many  of  the  buds  will  not  spring,  and 
so  much  trouble  would  go  for  nothing.  They 
should  be  placed  with  their  crowns  upright, 
as  closely  together  as  possible,  spreading  out 
and  intermixing  the  fibres,  and  keeping  the 
crowns  quite  level,  that  they  may  be  equally 
covered  with  mould.  It  should  be  rendered 
very  fine,  either  with  the  spade  or  by  being 
sifted,  and  it  should  be  laid  on  to  the  thick- 
ness of  four  inches,  smooth  and  equal.  A 
little  dry  earth  may  also  be  laid  on  out- 
side ; all  round  the  frame,  and  over  it^.jplanks 
to  stand  or  walk  upon.  Some  further  direc- 
tions will  be  given  in  a future  number. 

Beans,  {French). — French  beans  may  now 
be  sown  in  flat  boxes  or  pans,  placed  in  any 
early  forcing  house,  or  in  a warm  frame,, 
afterwards  to  be  transplanted  into  large  pots, 
to  stand  in  those  compartments,  or  to  be 
planted  out  in  a slight  hotbed,  or  intg  a flued 
pit,  as  shall  be  thought  most  proper.  The 
speckled  dwarf  is  the  best  kind  to  sow ; they 
should  be  sown  thickly  in  fine  light  earth, 
and  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  Let 
them  have  moderate  supplies  of  water,  and 
they  will  be  fit  to  plant  when  about  three 
inches  in  height. 

Carrots. — Prepare  a bed  for  carrot 
seed.  For  this  purpose  let  a piece  of  light 
ground  be  chosen,  and  let  it  be  dug  two- 
spades  deep,  and  perfectly  pulverised.  Let 
the  seed  be  scattered  thinly  upon  it  and  raked 
in,  and  let  a little  loose  pea  straw  be  thrown 
over  to  keep  off  the  extreme  effects  of  the 
frOst,  which  may  naturally  follow  at  this 
time.  It  must  not  bo  throivn  in  so  close  as  to 
block  up  the  ground,  for  a free  air  is  neces- 
sary to  vegetation,  neither  must  the  young 
plants  be  raised  so  tender  as  to  fall  by  the 
next  frosts  after  the  stem  is  removed.  Only 
a slight  sprinkling  of  it  best  answers  the 
purpose. 

Cauliploweiw. — Examine  well  the  cauli- 
flower plants  under  glasses,  stir  the  surface 
of  the  mould  within  the  glasses,  and  dig  it 
up  round  about  on  the  outside.  Take  off  all 
dead  leaves,  draw  the  mould  up  a little  about 
the  stems,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
unless  when  the  frost  continues  very  severe, 
raise  the  glasses  upon  a couple  of  bricks,  and 
give  them  a little  air. 

{Contimied  on  Faye  18.) 
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THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

CONTINUED. 

Beans,  [Broad). — In  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  and  again  towards  the  end,  if  the 
weather  be  open,  let  some  ground  be  got 
ready  for  a main  crop  of  broad  beans  ; the 
principal  large  sorts  are  the  Sandwich,  Tokes, 
Windsor,  broad  Spanisli,  and  broad  long 
podd^  beans.  You  may  plant  also  the  broad 
Spanish,  long  podded,  or  any  sort  of  garden 
b^ns'that  are  most  approved  of,  and  if  some 
small  early  magazan  oT  Lisbon  beans  were 
not  p anted  beford  Christmas,  or  have  suf- 
fered by  the  frost,  let  some  of  the  same  kind 
be  now  planted  the  first  mild  open  weather, 
either  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  asunder, 
where  they  are  to  remain,-  or  sow  some  thick 
in  a bed,  or  part  of  a warm  border  under  a 
frame,  for  transplanting.  When  they  are 
advanced  one  or  two  inches  in  growth, 
transplant  them  in  a warm  south  situation, 
in  rows  two  feet  and  a half  asunder,  or 
where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a hot- 
house may  sow  some  thick  in  a large  wide 
garden  pot  or  two,  placed  thtjrein,  and  when 
the  beans  are  come  up  about  an  inch  in 
^owth,  inure  them  by  degrees  every  mild 
day  to  the  full  air,  to  harden  them  for  trans- 
planting. 

Celery. — Earth  up  late  celery  in  open 
weather,  if  the  plants  have  hitherto  stood  the 
winter  in  good  condition  and  are  of  some 
length  above  ground.  A small  bed  of 
light  rich  earth  may  now  be  prepared  in  a 
warm  border,  to  sow  some  upright  solid 
celery  seed  in,  for  an  early  crop. 

Endive. — Sow  some  endive  seed  for  a 
spring  crop.  Dig  up  a border  in  a dry  place, 
throwing  on  some  sand,  and  bleudiug  it  v/ell 
wirofhe  mould.  Eound  it  high,  that  no  wet 
may  lodge,  and  draw  lines  le'ngthways  and 
across,  at  fifteen  inches  distant,  plant  one 
root  of  endive  in  the  centre  of  each  square. 
The  plants  are  to  be  brought  directly  from 
their  bed,  with  a ball  of;  their  own  earth,  and 
such  must  be  chosen  as  are  fullest  of  leaves, 
and  have  them  most  curled.  Let  the  mould 
be  gatheted  up  about  each  plant,  in  a kind  of 
I'.ill,  and  let  the  bed  have  a little  water  be- 
tween them ; after  this  they  will  require 
only  to  be  now  and  then  watered  in  vary  dry 
seasons,  and  to  have  the  weeds  always  cleared 
away  from  between  them. 

Lettuce. — Lettuce  ma^  be  sown  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  if  the  weather  be 
mild  and  dry ; an  early  warm  spot  is  to  be 
chosen,  and  a rich  light  soil ; the  kinds  fittest 
for  this  sowing  are  the  brown  Dutch  hardy 
green  white  cos,  and  green  cos  ; sow  rather 
thickly  in  order  to  afford  plants  for  trans- 
jtlaating  in  March,  cover  Uglitly,  aud  rake  all 


in  smooth  and  neatly ; do  not  tread  or  beat 
in  the  seeds. 

MiNT.-^JIake  a small  hotbed  for  some 
mint,  when  it  is  rsquired  for  salads  and  mint 
sauce,  a bed  of  one  light  will  be  sufficient  for 
a moderate  family,  about  two  feet  thick  of 
dung.  Lay  about  four  or  five  inches  depth 
of  earth  on  the  bed,  but  if  small  quantities 
only  be  wanted,  a few  pots  of  each  previously- 
prepared,  and  planted  in  any  hethouse  oc 
warm  frame,  ivill  yield  a sufficient  supply. 

Mushroom  Beds. — Let  some  dry  straw 
be  put  upon  the  mushroom  beds  to  preserve 
them  from  frost  and  wet,  and  change  it  every 
third  day. 

SriNACii.  — Sow  round  ^ioach  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  in  a ridp'  -v^arm  siiot,  to 
come  in  as  an  early  spring  'crop,  and  to  ,sncr 
ceed  the  winter  crops ; it  is  better  to  sow  ii| 
shallow  drills,  ton  or  twelve  inches  apart,  an  j 
not  too  thickly ; sow  some  in  beds,  but  it  is 
more  troublesome  to  keep  clean  than  when 
soim  in  drills. 


SECOND  WEEK. 

Asparagus. — New  beds  may  still  con- 
tinue to  be  planted  on  a slight  heat.  With 
respect  to  the  asparagus-now  advancing,  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  bed  as  clear  of 
steam  as  possible,  and  air  must  be  freely  ad- 
mitted in  order  to  give  the  buds  flavon^:  A 
moderate  quantity  of  water  may  be - given 
once  in  three  or  four  days,  if  the  heit  be  not 
violent,  and  if  otherwise,  oftener,  but  if  the 
dung  were  properly  fermented,  and  the  bed 
carefully  turfed,  according  to  the  directions 
already  given,  the  heat  should  be  mild,  and 
little  steam  should  appear  by  the  time  the 
buds  have  come.  If  the  weather  be  severe, 
cover  at  night  accordingly,  but  uncover  be- 
times in  the  morning,  that  the  buds  be  nob 
drawn  up  weakly  and  ill-coloured. 

Beans. — If  the  early  kinds  have  not  been 
sown  as  already  directed,  they  may  now  be 
sown,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Plant  als» 
for  a full  crop  the  long  pod  or  Windsor 
kinds,  in  a free  and  open  exposure,  in  rows, 
twenty-four  or  thirty  inches  asunder,  and 
five  or  six  in  the  row.  In  free  soils  the  set- 
ting stick  may  be  used,  but  in  stiff  land  it  is 
better  to  drill  with  the  hoe,  about  three 
inches  in  depth.  On  a good  dry  day,  stir  up 
the  surface  with  the  hoe  or  rake  amongst 
beans  that  have  been  soivn  in  October  or 
November,  and  are  now  above  ground.  This 
is  of  very  great  service  .to  the  crop,  particu- 
larly if  it  grow  iu  strong  soil.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month  repeat  this  stirring,  and 
draw  a litUe  earth  to  wo  stems  of  such  crops 
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is  src  most  forward,  being  careful,  however, 
not  to  cover  up  the  heart  of  the  plants. 

Cabbages. — Some  cabbage  seed  may  now 
be  sown  for  crops  to  succeed  those  sown  in 
August,  and  planted  out  in  October.  Sow 
on  a rich,  light,  open  spot  thinly,  and  do  not 
cover  the  seeds  too  deeply ; au  eighth  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  is  covering  enough  for 
these  or  any  sort  of  Brassica.  Rake  all 
smooth,  but  do  not  tread  the  ground  at  this 
early  season.  Treading  may  be  proper  on 
light  soils  in  summer,  but  in  spring  and 
autumn  it  is  not  so ; on  heavy  land  it  is  never 
so,  especially  in  the  sowing  of  small  seeds. 
Sow  also  a little  red  cabbage ; choosing  the 
dwarf,  dark  red,  or  purple  kimL  The  cab- 
bages planted  in  October  should  now,  in  good 
weather,  have  a little  earth  drawm  to  their 
stems.  Observe  to  stir  the  ground  well 
amongst  the  plants,  which  will  greatly  en- 
courage'their  growth. 

Carrots,  for  an  early  crop,  may  be  soivn 
on  a light  border  or  other  slieltcred  spot, 
but  it  is  soon  enough  to  sow  the  principal 
crop  the  beginning  of  April.'  'fhe  seed  for 
this  crop  may  be  either  sowi  broadcast  or  in 
drills.  If  broadcast,  shod  as  equally  as  pos- 
sible, cover  lightly,  and  take  all  smooth  ; do 
not  tread  the  seed.  If  in  drills,  let  them  be 
shallow;  half  an  inch  in  depth  is  enough, 
and  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart.  Cover  with 
the  hoe  or  rake,  and  dress  the  surface  fine. 
'The  early  horn  is  fittest  for  the  present  sow- 
ing, though  the  orange  may  answer  very 
well.  Attend  to  the  carrot  as  sown  in 
December,  and  let  them  be  cleared  of  weeds, 
have  moderate  supplies  of  water,  and  free 
air  admitted  every  day  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather. 

CAULiPLDtVER. — Sow  on  the  borders  of 
rich  earth  for  a succession  of  summer  cauli- 
flower. The  border  in  front  of  a stove,  pit, 
or  early  forcing  house,  is  a very  eligible 
situation,  and  preferable  to  a hot  bed.  'These 
will  be  ready  to  plant  out -the  middle  or  the 
end  of  next  month  for  an  early  crop,  but 
observe  not  to  plant  them  too  deep.  Jf  it 
be  intended  to  cover  with  hand-glasses,  a few 
to  come  in  the  earliest,  they  may  be  planted 
so  as  that  a glass  may  cover  two  plants,  but 
if  bell-glasses  are  to  be  used,  one  under  each 
will  be  enough. 

Celery. — Celery,  for  an  early  crop,  may 
now  bo  sown ; choose  a rich  light  bed  of 
earth  on  an  early  border,  or  sow  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a wall  or  other  fende  ; cover  lightly 
and  rake  fine.  If  this  Vegetable  be  required 
very  early,  its  progress  may  be  promoted  by 
being  covered  with  a few  hand-glasses,  or  a 
frame  and  lights.  But  observe,  this  sowing 
is  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  a crop,  the 


plants  raised  so  early  being  apt  to  shoot 
for  seed;  upright  solid  celery  is  the  best' 
to  sow  at  this  season. 

CnivEs.-;-Chives  are  a substitute  for 
young  onions,  and  are  used  by  many,  both 
in  the  kitchen  and  as  salads  : they  will  grow 
in  almost  any  soil,  and  are  easily  propagated 
by  sets.  Riant  in  rows  eight  or  nine  inches 
asunder,  and  four  or  five  in  the  rows.  Should 
severe  weather  come  on,  some  peas  haulm  or 
other  covering  may  be  thrown  over  the 
plants. 

Endive.— Lay  in  a further  crop  of  endive 
for  blanching.  'Take  up  a parcel  of  endive 
plants  from  their  common  bed,  choosing  such, 
as  have  the  most  and  the  best  curled  leaves . 
draw  some  cords  across  an  airy,  cool  room, 
and  tie  up  these  plants  with  the  roots  upward. 
'The  wet  draining  from  their  leaves,  they  are’ 
thereby  exempt  from  the  common  accident 
of  rotting  on  the  ground  before  they  begin 
to  blanch.  Open  a trench  in  a dry  part  to 
the  south,  and  lay  in  the  endive  plants  aftcn 
they  have  hung  all  night,  in  the  south  sid« 
of  the  ridge.  Bury  them  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  top,  and  take  care  that  there  be  such  a 
slojie  that  water  will  run  easily  oflf.  They 
will  blanch  regularly,  and  will  obtain  a fine 
colour  and  a good  flavour. 

Fre.nch  Beans. — Sowmore  French  beans, 
if  a succc.ssion  of  them  be  required  to  succeed 
those  already  sown.  Sow  either  in  boxes  or 
pans,  in  the  stove,  &e. ; in  pans  placed  in  a 
cucumber  or  melon  frame,  or  in  any  other 
hotbed  where  there  is  room.  Let  them  be 
duly  .supplied  with  water,  and  when  fit,  plant 
them'  out.  The  plants,  when  about  three 
inches  high,  are  fit  for  transplantation. 

Hpr.SE  K A DISH. — Plantations  of  this  vege- 
table may  now  be  made.  Any  soil,  espe- 
cially if  iiglit.  will  answer.  Dig  deep,  and 
plant  the  sets  in  furrows,  by  line,  as  you  go 
on,  eighteen  inches  between,  and  six  in  line. 
Place  the  sets  upright,  and  keep  their  crowns 
just  above  the  ground.  If  they  be  three 
inches  in  icngkli,  it  is  sufiicient,  and  it  is  im- 
material how  much  longer  they  be.  If  such 
sets  as  these  cannot  be  procured,  cuttings  of 
The  roots  without  crowns  may  he  planted, 
and  will  succeed  very  well,  only  they  will 
not  be  useful  so  soon.  'They  may  be  cut 
into  pieces  of  three  or  four  inches  in  length, 
and  may  be  either  planted  as  above,  but  en- 
tirely within  ground,  or  with  the  setting 
stick.  A little  lettuce  or  spinach  may  be 
drilled  in  between  the  lines,  which  would 
come  oil'  in  time,  and  without  injuring  the 
crop. 

Leeks. — A few  for  the  first  plantation  may 
bo  sown  in  a bed  or  beds  along  with  the 
onions,  only  considerably  thicker.  ‘Buj  prir 
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cipal  crop,  however,  should  not  he  sown  till 
March. 

Lettuce. — Lettuce  may  still  be  sown  for 
crops  to  succeed  those  of  last  month,  in  a 
sflieltered  situation  : the  crops  of  winter  let- 
tuces should  be  thinned;  hoe  and  stir  the 
ground  about  the  plants,  whether  it  be  clear 
from  weeds  or  not,  which  will  greatly  en- 
courage their  growth.  These  plants  may  be 
thinned  out  by  degrees,  and  aS  they  are 
Wanted  for  use ; but  if  it  be  wished  to  have 
them  grow  to  full  size,  they  should  be  finally 
thimied  out  to  nine  or  ten  inches  apart. 

Parsley.— Parsley  may  again  be  sown 
for  raising  suecessional  crops  in  eases  were 
young  parsley  is  in  demand,  and  the  iiam- 
tiurgh  sort  for  stewing  may  now  be  also 
sown. 

Peas  may  now  be  sown  on  an  early  bor- 
der, or  other  warm  situation,  if  the  weather 
be  open,  and  the  ground  be  pretty  dry. 
The  early  frame  or  Charlton  are  the  most 
proper  for  sowing.  They  may  be  sown  in 
a row  by  the  bottom  of  a wall  or  hedge,  or 
ill  longitudinal  rows  in  an  early  border, 
which  is  better  than  in  cross  rows,  for  if 
sown  across  the  border,  the  one  end  of  the 
rows  will  be  fit  for  use,  when  the  other  end 
is  scarcely  in  flower,  ivhich  is  a great  incon- 
v.enience,  especially  in  cases  where  ground 
is  scarce  for  border  crops.  The  drills  should 
be  about  three  or.three-and-a-lialf  feet  apart, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and 
two  full  inches  deep,  llo  not  sow  too 
thickly.  Cover  with  the  hoe  or  rake,  but 
•do  not  tread  them  in,  as  treading  bends  the 
round  too  much  at  this  early  season.  If 
le  ground  be  in  good  heart,  it  need  not  be 
manured.  Peas  are  often  used  in  forcing 
houses,  and  are  brought  to  very  early  per- 
fection ; they  may  now  be  sown,  if  not  done 
in  October  or  November.  Sow  them  in 
boxes,  and  transplant  them,  when  an  inch 
and  a half  or  two  inches  high,  into  the  bor- 
ders of  some  forcing  house,  either  in  a 
smgle  row,  or  in  rows,  if  you  have  room, 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  two 
inches  in  line,  and  give  a moderate  watering 
in  order  to  settle  the  earth  about  them.  In 
forcing  peas,  they  should  always  be  trans- 
planted. They  become  more  prolific  and  run 
less  to  straw  by  that  management  than 
when  they  are  sown  where  they  are  to  re- 
main. Indeed,  it  would  be  very  well  worth 
while  to  transplant  the  earliest  crops  in  the 
•open  ground. 

SiTNACii. — Sow  round  spinach  about  the 
latter  pnd  of  the  month,  in  a rich  warm  spot,  ; 
to  come  in  as  an  early  spring  crop,  and  to  ■ 
•succeed  the  winter  crops.  It  is  better  to 
aiow  in  shallow  drills,  tcu  or  Ihrelve  inohes  ' 


apart,  and  not  too  tiiickly.  Sow  some  in 
beds,  but  it  is  more  troublesome  to  keep 
clean  than  when  sown  in  drills. 


TIIIRD  WEEK. 

Asfaragus. — Hotbeds  for  forcing  asi^ia- 
gus  may  be  made,  with  success  any  time  this 
month,  which  will  furnish  young  asparagus 
for  the  table  next  month  and  in  March.  For 
this  occasion  plants  must  be  obtained  that 
have  been  raised  in  the  natural  ground  till  of 
three  or  four  years’  growth,  of  a proper  size 
and  strength  to  produce  crops  of  good  sized 
asparagus,  and  must  be  provided  with  plenty 
of  good  hot  dung,  wherewith  to  make  sub- 
stantial hotbeds,  two  feet  and  a half  or  a 
yard  high,  and  with  proper  large  frames  and 
glasses  to  place  on  the  beds,,  and  garden 
mats  for  covering  on  nights. 

Cabbages. — Plant  out  a full  cyp  of  cab- 
bages to  succeed  those  planted  in  autumn. 
The  kinds  are  the  early  dwarf,  Battersea, 
York  or  sugar-loaf,  any  of  which,  if  tho 
weather  be  open,  may  now  be  planted. 
Plant  in  good  land  in  an  open  exposure,  and 
do  not  be  sparing  of  the  dunghill ; likewise 
be  sure  to  dig  deep,  and  to  cover  the  manure 
well  in.  From  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inohes  square,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  is  a good  distance  a't  which  to  plant, 
lied  cabbages  may  now  also  be  planted,  in 
every  respect  as  above,  if  of  the  dwarf  kind  ; 
if  of  the  tall,  which  is  not  the  best  kind, 
allow  a little  more  room. 

Cauliflower  PLANTS.-Cauliflower  plants 
in  frames  should  have  free  air,  every  mild 
day,  by  taking  the  glasses  entirely  off.  If 
the  weather  be  mild  and  settled,  some  of  tho 
strongest  plants  may  be  transplanted  into  the 
place  where  they  are  to  remain.  Plant  them 
in  rich  well-dunged  ground,  thirty  inches  or 
a yard  distance  each  way,  but  if  cold  and 
unsettled  weather,  the  planting  may  be  de- 
ferred for  a short  time.  In  transplanting 
cauliflowers,  if  it  be  necessary  to  make  tho 
most  of  the  ground,  you  may  on  the  same 
compartment  sow  a crop  of  spinach  ami 
radishes,  a week  or  fortnight  before  the  cauli- 
flowers are  planted,  and  by  the  time  the 
latter  begin  to  advance  considerably,  the 
others  will  be  gathered  off  for  use,  without 
retarding  the  growth  of  the  cauliflowers. 

C.VUROTS.— Prejiare  some  ground  in  which 
to  sow  carrots.  These  roots  grow  largest  in 
light  ground,  and  the  further  from  trees  the 
better,  for  they  thrive  best  in  open  exposure. 
The  carrot  requires  a light  mellow  soil.  The 
Altringham  and  orange  sorts,  on  account  of 
their  longer  roots,  require  a soil  proportioutt- 
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Wy  deeper  than  the  early  horn.  The  beds 
Miay  be  four  or  five  feet  wide,  or  for  large 
crops  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  one  eontinued 
plot.  Transplant  some  of  the  carrots,  par- 
snips and  beet  for  seed.  Let  them  be  planted 
in  rows,  two  feet  asunder,  and  covered  over 
the  crowns. 

Celery.— Earth  np  late  celery  in  open 
diy  weather,  if  the  plants  have  stood  the 
wrator  in  good  condition,  and  are  of  some 
length  above  ground.  Prepare  a small  bed 
of  light  rich  earth  in  a warm  border,  to  sow 
some  upright  solid  celery  seed  in  for  ar. 
early  crop.  Break  the  earth  very  fine,  sow 
the  seed  on  the  rough  surface,  and  rake  it  in 
lightly,  or  first  rake  the  surface  smooth,  sow 
the  seed  tkereon,  and  cover  it  with  light 
earth  sifted  over  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  or,  the  ground  being  formed  into  a 
three  or  four  feet  wide  bed,  and  the  surface 
raked,  then  with  the  back  of  the  rake  trim 
the  earth  evenly  off  the  surface,  about  half 
an  inch  deep  into  the  alley,  sow  the  seed  on 
the  bed,  and  with  the  rake  draw  the  earth 
over  it,  and  trim  the  surface  smooth.  But 
those  who  desire  to  have  the  plants  come  in 
pretty  forward  should  sow  the  seed  in  a 
slight  hotbed,  under  a frame  and  lights,  or 
handglasses,  or  in  default  of  these,  cover  on 
nights  and  bad  weather  with  mats,  being 
careful  in  either  method  when  the  plants  are 
coming  np  to  admit  the  free  air  every  mild 
day.  The  plants  raised  from  this  sowing, 
come  in  for  use  in  June  and  July.  There 
should  not  be  many  of  these  early  sown 
plants  planted  out,  only  a few  to  come  in 
before  the  general  crops,  for  they  will  soon 
pipe  in  the  heart,  and  run  up  for  seed. 

Lettuce. — If  the  weather  be  mild  and 
dry,  a little  lettuce  seed  may  be  sown  upon 
a dry,  warm  border.  The  brown  cos,  hardy 
green  cos,  or  white  cos,  are  the  most  proper 
sorts  for  the  season,  which  will  afford  a sup- 
ply for  planting  out  in  March.  In  order  to 
ensure  this  supply  with  greater  certainty,  it 
will  be  advisable  also  to  sow  a part  of  those 
as  well  as  some  large  Roman,  common  white 
cabbage  lettuce,  hardy  green  cabbage  lettuce, 
and,  indeed,  any  variety  that  may  be  more 
esteemed,  upon  a slight  hotbed,  in  light  rich 
mould. 

Lettuce  Plants,  from  seed  sown  in  au- 
tumn in  frames,  under  hand-glasses,  hoop 
arches,  defended  with  mats,  &c.,  should 
enj(y  the  open  air  whenever  the  weather  is 
mild  and  dry,  taking  care  to  remove  dead 
leaves,  weeds,  or  any  vegetable  matter  likely 
to  cause  decay  amongst  them,  and  the  surface 
should  be  repeatedly  stirred  for  a like  pur- 
pose. 

JlljyT.— it  this  geoison  mint  is  in 


for  salids  and  sauces,  &c.  Plant  the  roots  hi 
pots,  which  place  in  any  of  the  hothouses, 
or  in  a hotbed  frame.  A few  pots  of  mint 
will  supply  a large  family. 

Musurooms. — Mushroom  beds,  if  in  the  ’ 
open  garden,  should  be  carefully  attended  to  | 
at  this  season  ; they  should  have  sufficient  *'■. 
covering  to  protect  them  from  the  frost,  rairr,  ^ : 
or  snow ; and  such  covering  should  not  be  jV  J 
less  than  twelve  inches  thick ; should  heavy  f " 
rain  or  snow  have  penetrated  through  the  - , 
covering,  it  must  be  removed,  or  the  spawn 
will  be  in  danger  of  perishing.  Common 
hurdles,  thatched  with  wheat  or  rye  straw, 
are  an  excellent  top-covering  for  such  beds  ; 
it  is,  however,  necessary  to  have  a protection 
of  straw  or  fern  under  them,  in  order  to 
resist  the  frost. 

Onions  and  Leeks. — Some  ground  may- 
now  be  got  ready  for  sowing  onions  and  leeks. 

Both  Oiese  vegetables  require  rich  and  mellow 
ground  ; the  onions  may  either  be  sown 
broadcast  or  in  drills,  but  in  either  way  the 
seed  should  be  laid  in  shallow,  and  firmly 
trodden  in.  A small  seed  bed  of  leeks  may 
now  be  sown,  in  order  to  raise  plants,  for 
putting  out  for  good  in  the  months  of  Jlay 
and  June.  Some  persons,  particularly  the 
market  gardeners, of  Hexham  in  Northum- 
berland, sow  their  onion  seed  in  the  same 
ground  for  twenty  years  together,  but  an- 
nually manuring  the  soil.  After  digging  and 
levelling  the  ground,  the*manure,  in  a very 
rotten  state,  is  spread  upon  it,  the  onion  seed 
sown  upon  the . manure,  and  covered  with 
earth  from  the  alleys.  The  crops  are  abun- 
dant, and  excellent  in  quality.  , 

Parsley. — Curled  parsley  may  now  be 
sown,  either  as  an  edging  to  an  alley  or  walk, 
or  in  rows  in  the  open  quarters ; the  curled 
only  should  be  sown,  as  being  not  only  the 
best,  but  also  less  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  • 
the  poisonous  plant,  hemlock,  which  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  o*namon,  or  plain- 
leaved parsley.  It  should  be  sown  broad- 
cast, and  wbca  the  plants  have  acquired  five 
or  six  leaves,  those  which  are  the  most 
densely  curled  should  be  taken  up,  their  r 
roots  reduced  to  three  or  four  inches,  and 
planted  out  in  a bed,  in  an  open  part  of  the  i 
garden,  at  eight  or  nine  inches  apart  from 
each  other,  keeping  the  ground  properly 
clean  through  the  summer.  In  the  autumn 
the  plants  will  liave  attained  their  full  size, 
when  the  very  handsomest  should  be  again 
selected,  taken  up,  and  planted  out  again  in  ' 
the  most  open  and  exposed  part  of  the  gar-  i 
den  for  seed. 

Radishes. — Short  topped,  red,  and  white 
turnip  radish  should  be  sown  in  a .slight  hot-  ' 
bed^  or.Cv  « fvTtnight,  a lew  of  each  may  a'sv 
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he  sown  upon  a warm  dry  border  in  the 
open  air.  Those  later  should  be  protected 
ill  cold  weather,  and  always  at  night,  by 
fcoing  covered  with  mats,  supported  iipdli 
hoop  arches,  by  being  covered  with  straw, 
fern,  or  long  litter. 

Small  Salading. — Cress,  mustard,  and 
other  small  salading  should  be  sown  once  a 
fortnight,  upon  a slight  hotbed,  or  under 
hand-glasses,  placed  on  a slight  bottom  heat, 
or,  which  is  much  better,  iu  shallow  boxes  or 
pans  in  the  hothouse. 

Spinach.— Winter  spinach  will  now  ad" 
vance  in  growth  j clear  out  all  weeds,  and 
tliin  the  plants.  For  use  as  wanted,  some 
epinach  may  now  be  sown,  either  broadcast 
and  raked  in,  or  in  drills  a foot  asunder. 
Spinach  may  be  sown  between  two  rows  of 
cabbage,  cauliflowers,  and  beans,  or  the  like,, 
if  ground  be  scarce.  Tho  smooth  seeded, 
round-leaved  kind  is  the  best  to  sow  now, 
and  if  desired  to  have  a constant  supply,  let 
fhe  sowings  be  repeated  every  fortnight  or 
three  weeks. 


rOURTII  WEEK. 

Asparaoto  (to  forc^. — The  most  gene- 
ral mode  of  forcing  this  esteemed  vegetable 
is  by  making  dungbeds  in  the  usual  way, 
about  three  feet  high,  of  well  prepared  dung  : 
tlie  frames  and  lights  being  put  on,  the  bed 
should  remain  till  such  time  as  it  has  tho- 
roughly attained  a regular  heat,  and  has,  as 
it  is  technically  termed,  well  sweated  itself. 
When  this  has  taken  place,  level  and  tread 
the  surface  regularly  over.  If  there  be  any 
apprehension  of  a violent  heat  taking  place, 
after  being  thus  prepared,  tlie  surface  sliould 
te  covered  with  turf,  out  thin,  and  so  placed 
with  the  grassy  side  undermost,  that  the 
joints  may  so  unite  with  a slight  beating  with 
the  back  of  a spade,  as  to  prevent  the  steam 
from  rising  into  the  bed,  which  n’onld  be  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  the  crop  in  a state  of 
vegetation.  However,  unless  it  be  suspected 
that  the  heat  has  become  too  strong  by  the 
dun"  not  being  properly  prepared  previously 
to  forming  tlie  bed,  this  covering  will  be 
rather  detrimental  to  the  heat  that  is  really 
necessary,  by  preventing  it  from  rising,  and 
may  in  such  cases  be  dispensed  with.  The 
roots  are  generally  taken  from  the  asparagus 
beds  iu  the  garden,  and  it  is  immaterial  of 
what  age  the  roots  may  be,  provided  that 
they  are  strong  and  vigorous,  and  have  pro- 
duced a good  crop  of  strong  shoots  ilie  preced- 
ing season.  Some  gai'deners  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  age  of  the  roots,  some  recommending  j 
roots  of  two  years’  growth  and  upwards.  It  | 


is,  however,  certain  that  roots  of  tliirty  years 
growth  will  succeed  as  well  as  those  of 
four  or  five  years  standing.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  than  plants  above  four 
years' growth,  are  .to  be  preferred  to  those 
under  that  age.  In  forcing  asparagus,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  gardeners  of  this 
country  cannot  vie  with  the  Flemish  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  esculent.  The  Dutch  and 
Grerman  gardeners  force  asparagus  in  the  beds 
in  which  they  grow,  for  which  purpose,  about 
the  end  of  October,  they  dig  deep  trenches 
between  the  beds  considerably  below  the 
roots ; these  beds  are  about  two  and  a half 
feet  wide,  and  the  same  sp.ace  is  between 
them.  This  space  they  fill  up  with  fresh, 
unfermeuted  dung,  leaves,  and  everything 
else  that  will  create  a strong  heat.  The  tops 
of  the  beds  are  stirred  up  and  covered  also 
with  hot  dung ; by  this  process  the  roots  are 
excited,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  crop  ob- 
tained. 

Beans. — Some  gardeners  commence  for- 
cing kidney-beans  during  this  month  in  pine 
stoves.  For  this  purpose,  pots  of  nine  or 
ten  inches  in  diameter  should  be  well 
drained,  and  half-filled  with  rich,  turfy, 
loamy  soil,  which  should  be  as  dry  as 
possible,  having,  it  is  presumed,  been  kept 
during  the  winter  under  cover,  in  a shade 
or  otherwise.  The  kidney-bean  succeeds 
best  in  a rich  light  soil ; therefore,  if  loamy 
turf  mould  cannot  be  obtained,  very  rottga 
dung,  and  a portion  of  rich  garden  mould, 
may  be  nsed  as  a substitute.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  approved  sorts  of 
these  beans  may  be  sown  in  fiat  boxes,  pots, 
or  pans  ; they  will,  if  supplied  with  water 
and  placed  in  a stove,  soon  vegetate  and  be 
fit  for  transplanting  into  the  large  pots  pre- 
pared for  them ; the  principal  crops,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  attempted  tiU  the 
beginning  of  next  month. 

C-ABBAaES. — The  plantations  of  both  early 
and  late  oabbages  planted  in  Autumn,  will 
now  ^require  to  be  thoroughly  examined, 
and  all  deficiences  made  good.  Tho  ground 
between  the  rows  should  in  dry  weather  be 
stirred  with  the  hoe,  both  to  destroy  weeds, 
and  also  to  encourage  tho  growth  of  the 
plants. 

Carrots. — Prepare  a good  piece  of  gronud 
for  carrots.  It  ivill  greatly  assist  this  crop 
to  dig  in  a good  quantity  of  old,  and 
thoroughly  rotted  manure,  mixed  with  sand, 
and  to  blond  them  very  carefully  together. 
Nothing  but  very  old  dung  will  do  for  this, 
for  if  such  as  is  now  should  be  used,  the 
carrots  will  be  ill-tasted  and  worm-eaten. 
The  dung  that  comes  from  an  old  hot-bed, 
and.  is  perfectly  decayed,  is  the  best  and  with 
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this  assistance  the  carrots  will  not  fail  to 
groAv  with  a strong,  single,  and  straight  root, 
without  splitting  or  shooting  sideways,  and 
they  will  be  tender  and  well-tasted.  More  de- 
pends upon  this  management  than  it  is  at  first 
tliought  of ; there  is  no  other  way  to  bring  this 
excellent  roottoits  full  perfection.  In  gardens 
as  commonly  managed,  ca’Tots  are  rank, 
though  tender,  and  in  fields  they  are  sweet, 
but  apt  to  be  hard.  This  management  is 
the  only  method  of  bringing  them  to  have 
the  advantages  of  both  the.se  cultures,  without 
the  disadvantages  of  either.  They  will  thus 
have  the  sweetness  of  the  field  and  the 
tenderness  of  the  garden  carrot.  Level  the 
surface,  mix  with  the  seeds  a good  quantity 
of  sand,  and  choosing  a calm  day,  scatter 
them  on  as  equally  as  possible,  tread  over  the 
ground,  and  then  rake  the  seeds  in.  Observe 
when  the  plants  come  up,  for  the  weeds  will 
rise  with  them.  As  soon  as  they  h.ave  a 
little  strength,  let  them  be  thinned  and 
cleared.  In  small  pieces  of  ground  this  is 
best  done  by  hand,  because  the  worst  plants 
can  be  so  taken  up  and  the  best  left ; in 
larger  quantities  the  hoe  is  commonly  used. 
The  plants  should  be  left  at  about  five  inches 
-distance.  This  method  will  answer  very 
well  for  those  which  are  intended  to  be 
taken  up  young,  but  if  they  are  for  growing 
tp  the  full  size,  they  must,  about  three  weeks 
after,  be  cleared  of  weeds  again;  and  then 
thinned  to  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine 
inches.  After  this,  the  ground  being  kept 
clear  from  weeds,  they  will  make  their  own 
way  to  perfection,  and  will  not  fail  to  have 
.their  full  fine  flavour. 

Celery. — Take  advantage  of  a dry  day, 
before  the  setting  in  of  frost,  to  earth  up 
celery  that  requires  it.  Let  the  earth  be 
Well  broken,  and  laid  up  to  the  plants  lightly, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  crushed  down  or 
bruised,  raising  the  earth  very  near  the  top 
-of  the  plants,  for  if  severe  frost  sets  in,  it 
would  destroy,  or,  at  least,  greatly  damage 
s’ucii  parts  as  are  above  ground,  and  would 
occasion  a great  part  of  that  within  to  decay 
■or  rot  downwards. 

; Endive. — For  the  greater  certainty  of 
blanching  and  preserving  good  endive  at  this 
season,  there  may  be  laid  a quantity  of  light 
dry  earth,  or  sand,  into  any  dry  shed  or  other 
covered  place,  in  a light  ridge  or  round  heap, 
and  bury  the  endive  therein,  or  lay  some  dry 
e^th  or  old  tan  in  a deep  garden  frame,  in  a 
ridge,  and  in  which  plunge  your  endive,  and 
when  the  weather  is  a frost  or  wet,  the  glasses 
may  be  put  on,  and  other  covering  if  neces- 
sary. By  this  method  good  endive  may  be 
obtained  in  the  severest  weather. 

Lettuce. — Thin  the  crops  of  winter 


lettuce  ; hoe  and  stir  the  ground  amongst 
the  plants,  whether  it  be  clear  of  weeds  or 
not,  which  will  greatly  encourage  their 
growth.  The  plants  may  be  thinned  out  by 
degrees,  and,  accordingly,  as  they  are  wanted 
for  use  ; but  if  it  be  wished  to  have  them 
grow  to  full  size,  they  should  be  finally 
thinned  out  to  nine  or  ten  inches  apart. 

Peas. — Early  frame,  early  dwarf,  and 
Charlton  peas  may  be  sown  any  time  this 
month,  and  the  crops  sown  in  October  and 
November,  which  will  now  be  above  ground,' 
if  they  have  survived  all  accidents,  should 
be  protected,  if  the  weather  be  severe.  Peas 
may  now  also  be  sown  in  pots  or  upon  a 
slight  hotbed,  in  order  to  be  transplanted  in 
March.  Dr.  Lindley  approves  of  this  method, 
for  he  says,  “ A much  better  way  of  obtain- 
ing an  early  crop,  and  at  one-twelfth  part  of 
the  trouble,  is  to  sow  the  peas  in  January, 
in  shallow  pots,  and  place  them  under  a 
common  frame,  where  they  may  be  protected 
from  frost.  Towards  the  middle  of  March, 
the  plants  must  be  turned  carefully  out  of 
the  pots  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  and 
planted  out  an  inch  apart  in  drills  under  a 
south  wall,  at  three  feet  and  a half,  or  four 
feet,  drawing  a ridge  of  mould  six  inches 
high  at  the  back  of  the  plants,  and  protecting 
them  by  a few  closely  placed  spruce  fir 
branches  on  the  north  side.  In  this  manner 
peas  may  be  brought  much  forwarder  than 
those  sown  upon  tlie  borders,  and  under  the,., 
greatest  care  and  attention.” 

Radishes. — In  order  to  have  radishes  as 
early  as  possible,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  assistance  of  hotbeds,  therefore,  any 
time  in  this  month,  make  a moderate  hotbed 
for  one  or  more  garden  frames,  with  about 
two  feet  depth  of  dung,  sufficient  just  to  pro- 
mote the  early  germination  of  the  seed,  and. 
forward  the  plants  moderately  withoutrunniiig^ 
them  up  long  shanked,  &c.  When  the  bed  is 
made,  set  on  the  frames,  lay  in  aboutsix  inches 
of  good  light  garden  earth  ; then,  having  soma 
seed  of  the  best  early  dwarf  short-topped 
pdish,  sow  it  evenly  on,  the  surface,  press  it 
into  the  earth  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  and 
cover  it  half  an  inch  deep  with  light  mould, 
and  put  on  the  glasses.  When  the  plants  ap- 
pear, give  them  a largo  share  of  air,  either 
by  taking  the  glasses,  &c.,  entirely  oflFin  open 
mild  weather,  otherwise  they  will  draw  or 
run  up  long-shanked,  and  be  spoiled ; and 
after  the  plants  have  been  up  a few  days, 
thin  them  regularly  with  your  hand,  where 
they  stand  too  thickly,  and  leave  the  strongest 
plants  standing,  not  loss  than  an  inch  asunder. 
Support  a gentle  heat  on  the  bed,  when  it 
declines,  by  applying  a moderate  lining  of 
hot  dung. 


THE  TVOyfE/R,  FaUlT, 


CULTUEE  OF  THE  TUMP. 


The  tnlip  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  tlie  garden,  and  it 
may  be  said  to  stand  pre-eminent  in  general 
estimation.  Like  the  majority  of  bulbs,  it 
is  a native  of  the  Levant,  and  was  brought 
to  its  perfection  in  Holland,  where  tulip 
ihncying  was  at  one  time  a mania,  and  the 
bulb  is  still  an  article  of  considerable  trade. 
The  finest  tulip  gardens  are  at  Harleam, 
which  has  a warm  and  saline  climate,  with 
a soil  light  and  rich.  Eound-the  roots,  and 
•Fer  the  beds,  sand  is  freely  scattered,  so 
that  the  tulips  seem  as  if  growing  from  a 
sandy  beach.  In  planting  the  bulb  in  this 
country,  follow  the  same  practice.  Before 
planting,  take  off  tlie  brown  outer  rind ; plant 
in  October  or  early  in  November,  so  that  the 
plant  will  blossom  in  April.  In  forming  a 
bed  of  tulips,  the  bulbs  should  be  set  at  a 
distance  of  seven  inches  apart,  and  in  straig.ht 
rows,  taking  care  to  mix  the  different  colours. 
To  raise  from  seed,  or  to  improve  the  varie- 
ties by  crossing,  is  a waste  of  time,  and  not 
to  be  thought  of  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
Bulbs  can  be  obtained  from  nurserymen  ; tlie 
price  varying  from  five  shillings  a dozen  to 
five  guineas  and  upwardsabuib ; half-a-crown 
' each  is  a common  price  for  tolerable  bulbs, 
but,  of  course,  all  depends  on  taste. 

In  order  to  have  tulips  in  anything  like  per- 
fection, they  require  a great  deal  of  care,  as 
strong  sunshine  injures  them  ; they  must 
either  be  placed  in  some  shady  situation,  or 
covered  witii  a slight  covering  from  tlie  sun’s 
rays.  They  must  also  on  no  account  be 
allowed  to  go  to  seed,  for,  in  that  case,  the 
bulb  is  exhausted  and  done.  In  order  to 
prevent  this  catastrophe,  they  should  be 
watched  when  they  approach  perfection,  and 
the  head  and  stalk  cut  off..  A usual  signal 
for  cutting  is,  when  they  cease  closing  at 
sunset,  or  when  the  edges  of  the  i^tals  ex- 
hibit tlie  slightest  appearance  of  withering; 
they  should  be  cut  rather  too  early  than  too 
late.  After  cutting,  admit  the  sun  to  the 
steins ; and  when  these  wither,  which  may 
be  in  June  or  July,  lift  the  bulbs  and  lay 
them  aside  in  a dry,  airy  situation ; there  let 
them  remain  till  the  period  for  planting, 
which  is  the  end  of  Ootober,  or  the  banning 
of  November.  If  the  bulbs  require  to  be 
sent  to  a distance,  twist  each  separately  into 
■n  piece  of  paper.  In  this  state,  and  kept  dry, 
tliey  will  remain  dormant,  yet  fresh  and 
ready  for  plantiag,  for  years. 

The  follbwing  may  be  said  to  be  the  crite- 
rion of  a tine  variegated  late  tulip.  It  is 
generally  agreed  amongst  florists,  that  a fine 
tu^ip  slio'ultl  huve  the  stem  strong  and  erect, 
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about  thirty  inches  high  above  the  surface  of 
the  bed ; the  flower  should  be  large,  consist- 
ing of  six  ratals,  which  should  proceed  at 
first  a little  horizontally,  and  then  turn 
upwards,  forming  almost  a perfect  cap,  with 
a round  bottom,  rather  wider  at  the  top.  The 
three  butside  peta’s  should  be  rather  larger 
than  the  three  inside  ones,  and  broader  at 
their  base.  The  petals  should  not  be  notched 
nor  serrated,  but,  perfectly  entire  at  their 
edges  ; the  top  of  each  petal  should  be  broad 
and  well  rounded.  The  ground  colours  of’ 
the  flower  at  the  bottom  should  be  clear 
yellow  or  white,  and  the  rich  coloured  stripes 
which  are  the  principal  ornaments  of  a fine 
tulip,  should  be  regular,  bold,  and  distinct 
on  the  margin,  and  terminate  in  fine  broken 
points,  elegantly  feathered  or  pencilled.  The 
centre  of  each  petal  should  contain  one  or 
more  bold  blotches  or  stripes,  intermixed  witli 
small  portions  of  the  original  colours,  abruptly 
broken  into  many  irregular  obtuse  points. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  florists  that  the 
central  stripes  or  blotches  do  net  add  to  the 
beauty  or  elegance  of  the  tulip,unless  confined 
to  a narrow  stripe  exactly  down  the  centre, 
and  that  they  should  be  perfectly  free  from 
any  remains  of  the  original  colour.  Such 
flowers  appear  very  beautiful  and  delicate, 
e'specially  when  they  have  a regular  narrow 
feathering  at  the  edge ; but  connoisseurs 
Iferee  that  it  denotes  the  greatest  merit, 
■where  the  tulip  abounds  with  rich  colouring, 
distributed  in  a distinct  and  regular  manner 
throughout  the  flower,  except  at  tlie  bottom 
of  the  cup,  where  it  should  be  a clear  bright 
■white  or  yellow,  free  from  stain  or  tinge. 

Florists’  tulips  are  generally  divided  into 
four  tribe.-! : — 

First,  Bezarres,  which  have  yellow  grounds,, 
shaded  with  dark  red  or  purple,  and  which 
are  subdivided  into  flamed,  in  which  the  red 
or  purple  is  in  a broad  stripe  or  band,  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  petal  and  feathered, 
in  which  the  dark  colour  forms  a marginal 
edging  to  the  petals,  descending  into  them 
in  various  little  delicate  feathery  veins. 

Second,  ByUoemena,  having  white  grounds* 
shaded  with  violet  or  dark  purple,  and  ak>a 
subdivided  into  itemed  and  feathered. 

Third,  Boses,  liaving  white  ground,  shaded 
with  rose  ooiour  or  ckerzy  red,  and  divided 
into  flamed  and  feathered,  t 
Fourth,  Selfs,  being  eitber  a pure  white  or 
yellow. 

The  Dutch  have  a kind  they  call  Incompa- 
rable verport,  a very  finely-shaped  flower, 
white  and  feathered  with  bright  shining 
brown.  All  these  kinds  are  said  to  be. 
varieties  of  one  species,  TuUpa  Gconcrcaria, 
a native  of  Italy, 
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THE  PANSY. 


The  pansy  is  a flower  to  which  many  j 
names  have  been  given  by  poets  and  by  i 
rostics,  by  florists  and  by  loiters ; some  call 
it  the  variegated  violet,  the  forget  me  not, 
butterfly  violet,  three-faces-undcr-a-hood, 
hp.artsease,  &c. ; Spencer  calls  it  pawnee. 

" Show  me  the  ground  with  daffadowndillies 
And  cowslips  and  kingcups  and  loved  lilies, 
The  pretty  pawnee.” 

The  pansy  appears  to  belong  to  our  earliest 
associations,  tor  we  behold  it  scattered  over 
the  fields  of  our  natiye  land,  and  frequently 


rearing  its  humble  head  amidst  the  gaudy 
flowers  of  the  parterre.  Mrs.  Loudon,  in  her 
“ Gardening  for  Ladies, "has given  a pleasing 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  pansy,  as  a cultL- 
vated  flower.  It  has  long  been  a favourite 
in  our  gardens,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  it  has  entered  as  a florist's 
flower.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for_  a 
young  lady,  aided  by  an  industrious  and  in- 
telligent gardener  to  show  the  world  the 
extraordinary  variations  of  which  this  flowClT 
is  susceptible. 
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About  the  year  1810  or  1812,  the  present 
Lady  Moncke,  then  Lady  Mary  Bennet,  had 
a small  flower  garden  entirely  planted  with 
heartseases  in  the  garden  of  her  father,  the 
late  Earl  of  Tankerville,  at  Walton-upon- 
Thames.  The  young  lady  naturally  wished 
to  get  as  many  difierent  sorts  into  her  garden 
as  possible,  and,  at  her  desire,  the  gardener, 
Mr.  fiiohardson.-raised  as  many  new  kinds  as 
he  could  from  seed.  From  this  small  begin- 
ning the  present  passion  for  heartseases  took 
its  rise.  Mr.  Richardson,  astonished  at  the 
great  variety  and  beauty  of  his  seedlings, 
showed  them  to  Mr.  Lee,  of  the.  Hatnmer- 
smith  nursery.  Mr.  Lee  instantly  saw  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  culture  ot 
the  plant;  other  nurserymen  followed  his 
example ; and  in  a few  years  the  heartsease 
took  its  place  as  a florist’s  flower.  The  mbst 
splendid  flowers  grown  for  exhibition  »e 
generally  hybrids,  which  possess  in'  a great 
degree  the  qualities  of  both  parents. 

Thus,  though  almost  every  heartsease  has 
sprung  partly  from  the  wild  kind  (viola 
tricolor),  its  other  parent  may  be  traced  by 
its  general  appearance.  The  very  large, 
dark,  purple,  and  yellow  flowers  are  des- 
cended from  viola  graudiflora — a species 
with  largq  yellowish  flowers.  Other  large 
flowers,  wit^i  dark  purple  upper  petals,  ana 
the  lower  ones  of  a bluish  tinge,  are  de- 
scended from  viola  amoeua,  and  the  offspring 
of  viola  lutea  are  nearly  all  yellow,  strongly 
marked  with  very  dark-branched  lines.  The 
hybrids,  raised  partly  from  viola  altaiea, 
are  of  a very  pale  yellow,  and  tlie  petals 
have  an  undulated  margin  ; those  from  viola 
rothomogensis,'  or  viola  hispeda,  are  of  a 
pale  blue,  and  those  from  viola  tricolor  are 
W'hite,  slightly  veined  with  purple,  and 
tinged  with  yellow  at  their  base.  In  the 
oflapring  of  continual  crossings,  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  parent  always  remain. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  florists  are  not 
exactly  agreed  as  to  the  general  treatment 
of  this  flower — some  considering  it  a plant 
that  requires  very  little  care,  whilst  others 
maintain  tliat  its  culture  requires  much 
attention.  There  is  a habit  peculiar  to  this 
flower,  which  is,  that  it  ripeos  its  seed 
during  the  whole  of  its  flowering  season,  and 
hence  it  bears  flowers  and  ripe  seeds  at  the 
same  time  during  the  whole  of  the  summer. 
The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  pansy  is  rich 
loam,  mixed  with  oue-sixth  of  sand  and  one- 
sixth  of  vegetable  mould,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  amateur,  the.se  soils  may  be 
purchased  in  small  quantities  from  the 
nurserymen.  Having  fixed  upon  a suitable 
place  in  your  garden,  form  the  bed  accord- 
ing to  your  fancy,  make  a trench  about  the 


width  of  your  spade,  and  from  eight  to  nine 
inches  deep  ; fill  the  trench  with  stable-dung, 
thoroughly  rotten,  and  troad  it  well  down, 
so  as  to  make  a thick  layer  of  some  six  or 
seven  inches  in  thickness.  Over  this 
put  some  loam,  a few  inches  thick,  and  in 
this  the  plants  must  be  planted.  If  the 
plan  be  adopted  of  rearing  the  pansy  in 
pots  or  boxes,  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  be  well  drained ; for  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  though  the  pansy  is 
'•very  liable  to  be  scorched  by  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  wiH  require  constant 
watering  in  hot  weather,  it  is  also  very  iiable 
to  be  damped  off  by  cold  and  wet  in  the 
winter.-  It  has  been  ascertained  by  ex- 
perience, that  considerable  benefit  is  derived 
from  patting  better  soil  imme^ately  to  the 
roots,  for  the  plants  seem  immediately  to  in- 
crease in  growth  ; on  the  contrary,  where 
this  plan  has  not  been  adopted,  the  plants  do 
not  appear  to  recover  from  the  shock 
occasioned  by  their  transplantations,  and 
for  a considerable  time  their  growth  appears 
to  be  suspended ; it  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  the  plants  derive  greater 
benefit  if  the  manure  be  placed  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  roots,  than  if  it  be 
placed  in  immediate  contact  with  them. 

Seme  of  the  best  varieties  are  propagated 
by  cuttings  taken  off  in  the  spring,  which 
grow  so  rapidly  as  to  flower  the  same  sum- 
mer or  autumn.  These  cuttings  should  be 
taken  from  the  points  of  the  shoots,  taking 
them  off  immediately  below  a joint,  and 
they  should  be  struck  in  pure  white  sand  or 
charcoal ; for  when  the  cutting  is  put  into 
the  earth,  it  is  very  apt  to  damp  off.  The 
cuttings  when  made  should  not  be  watered, 
but  should  be  covered  with  a bell-glass  and 
shaded  for  several  days,  on  account  of  the 
succulent  nature  of  the  stems,  and  the  groat 
evaporation  from  the  leaves.,  ^In  about  six 
weeks,  they  will  be  in  a condition  to  be 
planted  out.  If  the  ground  at  that  time  be 
dry,  the  better  plan  will  be  to  wait  for  a 
rainy  day,  when  the  transplantation  may  be 
effected.  The  soil  into  which  they  are 
transplanted  should  be  rich  and  light,  and 
the  situation  more  or  less  shaded,  according 
to  the  season,  protecting  them  from  the  top 
greet  influence  of  the  sun,  and  from  cold 
cutting  winds. 

Pansies  are  sometimes  propagated  bf> 
layers,  in  which  case  the  branch  should  be 
only  pegged  down  by  a point,  and  not  slit,  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  damp  off. 

In  regard  to  the  seedlings  of  the  pansy, 
their  treatment  is  by  no  means  of  an  ea^ 
character,  for  the  pansy  is  very  liable  to  lose 
the  character  which  renders  it  distinct  from 
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other  kinds.  If  a fine  seedling  should  make 
its  appearance,  the  owner  should  not  wait  for 
any  particular  season  before  he  begins  to  pro- 
pagate it,  for  fear  it  should  be  lost  altogether, 
which,  unfortunately,  has  often  happened. 
We  will  only  mention  the  variety  Goliah, 
which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Rogers,  which,  for 
size  and  magnificence,  surpassed  any  sort  yet 
known.  But  this  variety  was  so  difficult  to 
cultivate,  although  every  care  was  taken  of 
it,  that  it  perished  after  producing  only  one 
flower. 

As  soon  as  the  roots  of  the  seedlings  are 
long  enough,  an  endeavour  should  be  made 
to  strike  a few  of  them,  that  everything  may 
not  be  risked  on  a single  plant ; but  as  the 
cuttings  cannot  in  such  cases  be  numerous, 
they  may  be  planted  round  the  edge  of  a pot, 
and  covered  with  a hand-glass.  After  the 
first  week  or  two,  the  glass  should  be  taken 
off  occasionally,  that  the  damp  may  be  able 
to  escape ; for  the  young  shoots  are  so  full  of 
juice  when  taken,  that  there  is  danger  of  their 
rotting  if  air  be  not  allowed  tliem  : after  a 
little  while,  gradual  exposure  to  the  sun  will 
be  of  service  to  them. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  CAMELLIA. 


The  most  successful  and  generally  adopted 
method  of  propagating  this  beautiful  family 
is  by  inoculating  or  grafting : by  this  means 
each  variety  is  perpetuated.  New  varieties 
are  only  to  be  obtained  from  seeds,  and  as 
these  seldom  ripen  in  any  quantity  in  this 
country,  the  propagation  of  new  varieties,  is 
consequently,  a matter  of  some  importance. 
As  in  most  cases,  it  is  from  single  flowering 
plants  that  seeds  are  to  be  expected,^!  though 
sometimes  the  serai  double  flowers  also  pro- 
duce them  ; the  common  single  red  is  the 
most  prolific  in  affording  seed.  Sometimes 
seedlings  so  obtained  ore  used  only  for  stocks 
whereon  to  work  other  rarer  kinds.  Stocks, 
however,  are  for  the  most  part  obtained  by 
nurserymen  from  layers  of  the  common 
single  red,  which  they  often  plant  out  in 
pots  for  that  purpose,  or  from  plants  or  cut- 
tings. Camellias  are  sometimes  budded, 
but  for  the  most  part  are  either  grafted  or 
inarched,  and  in  either  case,  the  process  of 
tongning  is  dispensed  with,  as  weakening 
the  stock,  and  that  mode  termed  side  graft- 
ing is  preferred.  It  may  be  observed  that 
of  all  the  stocks  for  this  or  any  other  pur- 
pose, those  obtained  from  seeds  are  the  best ; 
but  as  the  seeds  are  two  years  coming  up, 
cultivators  seldom  wait.  Sometimes  the 
d ubie  camellias  arc  obtained  from  cuttings  ; 


but  tliis  is  a tedious  and  precarious  method 
of  increasing  them. 

The  propmr  time  for  grafting  or  inarching 
camellias  is  the  spring,  when  the  plants  have 
done  flowering  and  beginning  to  grow. 

The  time  that  elapses  before  an  union  of 
the  scion  and  stock  completely  takes  place  is 
various  in  different  sorts,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  state  of  health  and 
vigour  in  which  the  plants  may  be,  as  well 
as  the  favourableness  of  the  season.  Ob- 
servation alone  can  dictate  when  the  clay 
and  bandage  of  matting  should  be  removed; 
there  is  an  evil  in  allowing  either  to  remain 
on-too  long.  Camellias  will  form  an  union 
when  the  branches  are  of  considerable  size, 
and  very  large  plants  may  be  speedily  formed 
by  inarching  several  whole  plants  upon  one' 
common  stock.  . This  process  is  very  pre- 
valent round  London,  and  when  the  opera- 
tion is  perfectly  performed,  and  the  plant 
cultivated,  specimens  of  large  size  may  be 
expected  ; certainly  a few  large  specimens 
of  this  plant,  where  there  is  convenience  for 
keeping  them,  are  better  than  a number  of 
small  ones,  which  take  up  the  same  room, 
and  never  can  produce  so  pleasing  an  effect. 

In  Mrs.  Loudon’s  “ Gardening  for  Ladies,” 
she  says,  Camellias  are  now  frequently 
grafted  in  a manner  first  practised  in  Bel- 
gium, but  afterwards  greatly  improved  in 
the  nursery  of  M.  Soulange  Bodin,  at  Fro- 
moot,  near  Paris,  and  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  producing  flowering  plants  much 
sooner  than  by  any  other  plan.  This  mode 
of  grafting,  which  is  called  grajfe  etouffee, 
may  be  practised  at  any  season,  and  on  a 
stock  of  any  age,  from  the  cutting  of  a year 
old,  to  the  long-established  plant,  provided  it 
bo  healthy,  and  of  sufficiency  small  size  to 
be  grown  m a pot.  There  are  two  modes 
of  performing  this  kind  of  grafting,  the  first 
which  is  called  la  graffee  etouffee  en  fente,  and 
which  is  a kind  of  cleft  grafting.  The  head 
of  the  stock  is  cut  off  close  to  a leaf,  which 
has  a strong,  healthy  bud  on  its  axil.  The 
cut  is  made  sloping  upwards  to  the  leaf ; and 
on  the  pi'inervation  of. this  leaf  and  bud,  a 
great  part  of_the  success  of  the  operation 
depends.  The  stock  is  then  split,  in  face  of 
the  leaf  and  bud,  to  a deptji  equal  to  two 
thirds  of  its  thickness,  and  the  scion,  which 
has  been  previously  cut  with  a sharp  knife 
into  the  shape  of  a wedge,  terminating  in  a 
narrow  point,  is  inserted.  The  heart  of  the 
scion  stock,  and  that  of  the'seiou,  are  united 
as  closely  as  possible,  and  the  two  are  tied 
firmly  together ; the  wound  in  the  scion 
where  the  head  was  out  off,  being  covered 
with  pitch,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
moisture  Mitering  the  wood,  though  no  pitch 
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IB  allowed  to  touch  the  point  of  partition  be- 
tween the  scion  and  the  stock,  lest  it  shenlp 
prevent  the  uniting  of  the  bark.  As  soon  as 
the  operation  is  finished,  the  pots  containing 
the  stock  must  be  plunged  into  a bed  of  tan, 
lukewarm  if  it  be  in  the  spring,  and  hot  if  it 
be  in  the  winter,  and  covered  over  closely 
with  a mat  or  hand-glass.  The  glasses  ought 
to  be  taken  OS'  every  second  day  and  wiped, 
as  too  much  humidity  will  make  the  young 
plants  damp  off,  and  the  glasses  may  even  be 
left  off  for  an  hour  or  two  occasionally.  If 
the  plants  appear  too  moist,  the  second  mode 
of  performing  this  kind  of  grafting,  and 
which  is  that  generally  practised  in  autumn 
in  Belgium,  is  called  la  graffit  en  plor 

cage ; or  la  graffe  des  Edges,  and  is  a kind 
of  side  grafting,  or  rather  of  inarching.  It 
consists  of  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  stock, 
or  the  end  of  one  of  the  branches,  in  a slant- 
ing direction,  leaving  a leaf  and  a bud  above 
the  cut  on  the  higher  side,  and  then  cutting 
the  scion  into  a slanting  shape,  so  as  to  fit 
the  wound  in  the  stock  exactly,  and  binding 
the  two  closely  together  with  a strip  of  baste 
matting,  but  without  using  any  other'cover- 
ing.  As  soon  as  the  operation  is  finished,  the 
pot  is  laid  horizontally  on  a bed  of  dry  tan, 
or  bn  a bed  of  dry  moss,  the  branches  lying 
on  the  surface,  and  the  pot  being  half  buried 
in  the  tan  or  moss ; the  grafted  part  being 
covered  with  a bellrglass,stuffed  round  the  bot- 
tom with  the  moss  or  tan,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
particle  of  air  from  entering.  This  close  cover- 
ing is  kept  on  for  a fortnight,  three  weeks,  or 
a month,  according  to  the  season ; at  the  end 
of  which  time,  Uie  graft  will  be  found  per- 
fectly united  to  the  stock.  Air  is  then 
admitted  to  the  graft  by  degrees,  by  first 
lessening  and  then  removing  the  moss  from 
the  glass.  The  glass  is  afterwards  taken  off, 
and  the  pots  set  erect. 

The  great  points  to  be  attended  to  in  this 
mode  of  grafting  are,  giving  the  plants  bot- 
tom heat,  and  covering  them  closely,  whence 
the  name  of  graffe  etouffke,  as  the  plants 
> appear  almost  stifled  for  want, of  air.  Accord- 
[ ing  to  both  modes,  as  soon  as  the  graft  has 
’ taken,  the  leaf  and  bud  of  the  stock,  above 
' the  insertion  of  the  scion,  which  were  left  on 
to  draw  up  the  sap,  are  cut  off,  and  the  plant 
is  then  in  a fit  state  to  be  removed  to  the 
greenhouse,  or  any  other  place  where  it  is 
to  flower. 

The  camellia  is  a plant  that  requires  to  be 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  yet  it  cannot 
endure  stagnant  moisture  about  its  roots : 
this  will  soon  prove  the  death  of  the  plant. 
'When  the  plant  is  grown  in  pots,  the  drainage 
should  be  abundant,  that  is,  the  pots  sheuld 
be  nearly  a quarter  filled  with  pot  sherds  or 


gravel.  The  most  preferable  soil  for  the 
camellia  is  peat  earth  and  sand,  in  which  a 
small  portion  of  vegetable  mould  and  cW- 
coal  may  be  mixed  ; that  is,  if  it  be  desired 
to  possess  plants  of  a very  luxuriant  growth. 
It  is  advisable  to  pot  the  plants  high,  so  as 
to  permit  the  collar  of  the  plant  to  be  com- 
pletely above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  It  is  bad 
practice  to  allow  saucers  to  the  pots,  and  this 
rule  should  be  observed  not  only  witixcamel- 
lias,  but  all  other  plants.  It  is  true  tiiat 
watering  plants  in  rooms  without  saucers  is 
the  cause  of  considerable  damage  to  the  fur- 
niture, but  the  plan  ought  to  be  invariably 
adopted,  where  saucers  are  used,  to  empty- 
them  of  the  water  as  soon  as  it  has  drained 
through  the  mould.  Particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  give  a copious  supply  of  water 
to  the  plants  every  day,  during  the  time  that 
the  buds  are  swelling ; and  if  this  process- 
be  neglected,  considerable  risk  is  run  of  the 
buds  dropping  off.  The  watering  may  in,, 
some  degree  be  dispensed  with,  when  the 
flowers  begin  to  expand,  but  not  wholly  so, 
but  only  supplied  in  a more  moderate  quan- 
tity. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  plants 
are  throwing  out  their  young  shoots,  recourse 
should  be  had  again  to  a copious  supply  of 
water;  when  they  have  ceased  to  grow,  it 
will  then  be  necessary  merely  to  water  them 
once  or  twice  a week,  until  the  flower  buds 
again  begin  to  sweU.  It  would  be  advisable 
during  the  time  that  the  plants  are  growing, 
to  set  them  out  in  the  air,  and  the  leaves 
syringed  all  over  two  or  three  times  a week. 
Particular  care,  however,  should  be  taken 
not  to  follow  this  practi^  during  the  time 
the  sun  is  on  them,  or,  at  all  events,  not  t» 
place  the  plants  in  the  sun  whilst  they  are 
wet,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  acting  on  the 
water  wMl  act  as  a lens,  and  actually  wither 
up  the  leaves.  It  must  be  particularly  ob- 
served that  the  roots  of  the  camellias  are 
in  general  rather  weak,  and,  consequently, 
are  easily  injured;  at  the  time,  therefore, 
when  the  plants  are  repotted,  the  most  par- 
ticular care  should  be  taken,  not  to  bruise 
the  roots,  and  to  deprive  them  of  all  those 
that  are  in  any  way  injured.  If  previously 
to  repotting,  on  turning  out  the  plants,  no 
white  roots  should  appear  on  the  outside  of 
the  ball  of  earth,  the  earth  and  decayed  roots 
should  be  shaken,  or  cleared  away,  till  the 
good  roots  be  seen,  when  a careful  examina- 
tion should  be  taken  of  them,  and  all  the 
bad  parts  cut  away.  The  plants  should  then 
bo  repotted,  in  pots  not  exceeding  by  more 
than  an  inch  the  diameter  of  the'  W1  of  the 
earth  left,  and  round  the  sound  roots; 
and  they  should  be  well  drained  at  the  bottom 
with  very  small  potsherds  or  clean  gravel. 
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8inall  camellbs  should  not  be  shiifted  oftener 
than  once  in  two  years,  and  large  ones, 
that  is,  those  above  two  feet  high,  not 
oftener  than  once  in  three  or  four  years ; but 
if  the  earth  in  the  pot  appears  to  have  sunk, 
» little  vegetable  mould  may  be  laid  on  the 
surface.  The  usual  time  for  shifting 
camellias  is  just  when  they  have  done 
flowering,  before  they  are  beginning  to  send 
out  their  young  shoots.  When  planted  in 
the  free  ground  in  a conservatory,  they  will 
not  require  any  other  care  than  regular 
watering,  and  syringing  the  leaves  once  or 
twice  a week.  When  planted  in  the  open 
air,  the  roots  should  be  carefully  protected 
by  straw  during  frosty  weather.  The 
hardiest  kinds,  and  the  most  suitable  for 
planting  in  the  open  air,  are  the  single  red, 
the  double  red,  and  the  double  white.  The 
tenderest  of  the  common  kinds  are  the 
beautiful  apple-flowered  variety  (camellia 
sagan^ua),  and  the  single  variety  of  this 
species,  the  flower  of  which  resembles  that 
of  the  tea-plant.  Camellias  are  very  often 
infested  with  insects,  particularly  a kind  of 
black  aphis  ; the  only  remedies  for  which  are 
fumigation  and  constant  syringing.  The 
leaves  of  camellias  should  be  always  syringed 
on  the  under  side,  as  well  as  on  the  surface, 
S3  they  curve  inwards  a little,  and  thus 
aflbrd  a shelter  to  insects,  from  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  dislodge  them. 


GENERAL  CULTURE  OF  BULBOUS 
AND  TUBEROUS  ROOTS. 


The  general  culture  of  bulbous  and  tu- 
berous roots  is  to  take  them  up  annually, 
soon  after  they  have  flowered,  when  their 
leaves  and  stal^  turn  yellow  and  decay,  then 
the  root  is  at  rest,  and  its  fibres  die.  When 
first  taken  up,  lay  them  covered  on  dry 
ground  for  a few  days,  and  then  clean  and 
harden  them  in  the  sun,  if  not  exceedingly 
hot ; when  they  must  be  stored  in  a dry 
place,  till  wanted.  Damp  is  apt  to  rot  them. 
Never  put  many  together,  or  into  earthern 
vessels  for  keeping  them,  lest  they  mould 
and  sicken. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
bulbs  and  tubers  up  every  year,  as  every 
second  or  third  year  may  do,  but  it  is  the 
common  practice  of  gardeners  to  do  so,  be- 
cause it  gives  an  opportunity  to  remove  the 
ofisets  for  propagation,  and  the  mother  bulbs 
are  thus  strengthened,  as  also  from  the  re- 
newed soil  they  meet  with  by  a fresh  planta- 
tion. Some  people  suffer  bulbous  roots  to 
remitin  many  y^s  without  taking  up,  but 


then  they  cramp  and  starve  one  another,  and 
are  apt  to  go  off  from  their  original  beauty. 

Bulbs  and  tubers  may  be  either  re-planted 
immediately  on  being  taken  up,  or  kept  out 
of  ground  ^ring  their  natural  period  of  rest, 
or  for  seme  sorts  even  longer,  as  anemones 
and  ranunculuses  for  several  months.  Au- 
tumn flowering  bulbs  are  to  be  taken  up  in 
May,  if  their  leaves  be  decayed. 

Spring  flowering  bulbs  should  be  re- 
planted in  September  or  October;  those  of 
the  summer,  in  October  or  November ; and 
those  of  the  autumn  in  .1  uly  or  August.  A 
little  before  or  after  is  of  no  consequence, 
only  when  they  are  put  in  too  soon,  the 
spring  ones  come  on  so  forward  as  to  be  lia- 
ble to  be  damaged  in  severe  winters  and 
springs ; and  when  kept  out  of  the  ground 
too  long,  the  bulbs  spend  themselves  first  in 
making  roots.  The  scaly  bulbs,  or  lilies, 
should  not  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  above 
a month  or  six  weeks  ; those  that  flower  in 
summer  may  be  put  in  the  ground  at  dif- 
ferent times,  as  early  and  late  in  autumn, 
and  early  in  the  new  year,  not  later  than 
February,  in  order  to  obtain  a succession  of 
blooms.  If  any  be  put  in  at  the  end  of 
February,  or  beginning  of  March,  they 
should  remain  two  years  for  increase.  This 
is  a common  practice  with  the  anemone  and 
ranunculus  ;u  but  when  planted  in  winter, 
the  soil  should  be  a dry  one,  or  made  so, 
by  digging  in  a good  quantity  of  fine  sea- 
coal  ashes  and  course  or  drift  sand,  other- 
wise they  are  apt  to  rot,  if  much  wet  falls, 
before  they  have  started  fibres,  especially 
when  followed  by  sharp  frost.  They  may 
be  protected  from  wet  by  mats,  and  from 
frost  by  peas  haulm,  or  wheat  straw. 

Ofisets  of  bulbs  and  weak  tubers  must  be 
planted  a month  before  the  full-sized  roots, 
and  as  they  are  not  expected  to  flower  the 
first  year,  should  be  disposed  of  in  nursery 
beds  (rather  close},  where  they  may  grow  a 
year  or  two,  according  to  their  strength,  as 
some  will  be  this  time  or  longer  before  they 
flower.  Those  taken  from  scaly  bulbs,  will 
not  endure  to  be  out  of  ground,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  planted  almost  immediately. 
Bulbs  taken  up  out  of  season,  that  is,  when 
they  remain  so  long  in  the  ground  as  to  have 
struck  out  fresh  roots,  should  be  removed 
with  balls  of  earth,  for  though  they  may 
live  without  this  care,  they  will  be  exceed- 
ingly weak ; It  is,  therefore,  necessary  exactly 
to  observe  the  proper  season  for  removal.  ^ • 

The  soil  that  best  suits  bulbous  and  tu- 
berous roots  in  general  is  a sandy  loam,  but 
most  of  the  sorts  are  not  very  fastidious  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
planted.  The  ground  for  them,  bowever. 


so 
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should  be  well  dug,  even  two  spades  deep, 
in  order  th«t  their  fibres  may  shoot  freely, 
and  the  wet  be  completely  drained  from 
them  when  much  of  it  falls.  This  work 
should  be  done  a week  before  planting,  in 
order  that  the  ground  may  settle.  In  a light 
soil,  roots  of  the  ranunculus  have  been  found 
to  strike  a yard  deep,  which  may  serve  as 
an  admonition,  that  in  clay  bottoms  it  is 
proper  to  plaee  a layer  of  stones  there,  say 
eighteen  inches,  so  that  too  much  moisture 
may  not  be  detained  to  sicken  the  routs. 

The  depth  at  which  bulbs  should  be 
planted,  must  be  according  to  their  size, 
three  or  four  inches  deep  from  their'  top, 
tubers  also  according  to  their  size  ; anemones 
and  ranunculuses  at  two,  or  two  and  a half 
inches,  &o  Some  bulbs  will  come  up  even 
when  a foot  below  the  ground,  as  crown  im- 
perials ; and  crocuses  at  six  inches  or  more  ; 
some  persons,  therefore,  plant  them  deeper 
than  the  above  rule,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
stir  the  surface  of  the  ground  without 
damaging  them  ; but  it  is  not  advisable. 

In  beds,  the  fancy  sorts  of  bulbs  and  tubers 
may  be  set  in  rows,  eight  or  nine  inches 
asunder,  and  from  five  to  seven  inches  in 
the  rows,  according  to  their  size;  the  dis- 
tance, however,  of  four  inches  apart  is  by 
some  florists  thought  sufficient  for  anemones 
and  ranunculuses,  but  certainly  a greater 
distance  were  better,  where  a strong  bloom 
is  the  chief  object.  Hyacinths  should  be 
planted  at  seven  or  eight,  although  they  are 
more  commonly  set  at  six  inches ; tulips 
should  be  at  eight  or  nine,  although  six  is 
often  all  that  is  allowed  them. 

When  planted,  if  rain  does  not  come  in 
about  four  days,  beds  of  bulbs  and  tubers 
should  be  watered  set  them  growing,-  that 
thw  may  not  moura  anft  rot. 

Though  bull5s  rii^  Bb  planted  by  a dibble, 
taking  care  that  the  earth  does  not  lie  hollow 
about  the  roots,  a better  way  is  to  draw  drills 
and  place  them  in,  giving  them  a gentle  pres- 
sure into  the  ground,  and  covering  neatly  up  ; 
a little  free  sand  maybe  strewn  along  the 
bottom  of  the  drills  under  hyacinths,  ane- 
mones, and  ranunculuses,  if  the  soil  be  not 
a dry  and  light  one.  The  beat  way  of  plant- 
ing bulbs  is,  however,  to  draw  the  mould  off 
the  bed  to  a sufficient  depth,  then  lay  the 
surface  perfectly  level,  give  a watering,  and 
when  the  top  is  a little  dry,  mark  it  out  into 
proper  sized  squares,  then  place  a bulb  in 
the  middle  of  each,  and  carefully  cover  up, 
so  as  not  to  throw  them  on  their  sides ; give 
the  whole  a little  pressure  with  the' back  of 
a spade,  in  order  to  fasten  the  mould. 

Bulbs  and  tubers,  in  beds,  may  con- 
vouieutly  be  protected,  when  in  flower,  from 


rain  and  sun  by  an  awning,  which  will  cen- 
tinqe  them  in  bloom  much  longer  than  if 
always  exposed ; when  these  flowers,  in  beds, 
first  break  ground,  if  the  weather  be  severe, 
tliey  may  then  have  an  awning  of  mats  or 
cloth  occasionally  over  them,  or  a little  peas 
baulm  or  wheat  straw  laid  thinly  on,  just  to 
protect  them  in  their  tender  state  a little ; 
this  applies  particularly  to  the  nights,  for 
during  the  day  a cover  should  not  remain  on 
in  tolerable  weather  ; but  before  the  shoots 
appear  above  ground,  valuable  beds  of  these 
flowers  should  be  sheltered  from  having 
much  wet,  even  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter ; as  moisture  imparts  so  much  power 
to  frost,  if  a body  of  snow  lies  on  it,  it  should 
not  be  suflfered  to  melt  there  when  it  thaws. 

Although  bulbous  flowers  are  propagated 
plentifully  by  root  offsets  yet  some  are  in- 
creased from  little  bulbs  formed  on  the  sides 
or  tops  of  the  stalks,  as  the  moly  tribe  and 
the  bulbiferous  lily.  These  should  be  taken 
off  in  August,  dried  a little  in  ^ sun,  and 
then  planted  in  pursery  beds  as  offsets. 

Bulbs  propagated  from  offsets  produce  a 
flower  exactly  like  the  parent,  and  varieties 
are  only  to  be  obtained  from  seed,  which  do  not 
always,  and,  indeed,  seldom  produce  flowers 
like  the  original  the  seed  came  from. 

Let  seed  be  saved  only  from  choice  flowers, 
be  thoroughly  ripe,  and  being  hardened  a little 
in  the  sun,  may  be  sown  after  in  pots,  or 
boxes  of  light  earth,  about  the  middle  of 
August  or  September,  and  setting  them  in 
a sunny  sheltered  place,  not  under  cover. 
Sow  anemones  and  ranunculuses  a quarter 
of  an  inch  deep  ; irises,  colchicmus  and  cy- 
clamens, half  an  inch,  and  frittillarias  and 
hyacinths  nearly  an  inch  deep,  giving  water 
ill  a dry  time,  so  as  to  keep  the  mould  some- 
what moist,  but  not  wet. 

An  observation  may  be  made  here  that 
the  same  bulb,  as  often  thought,  does  not 
always  continue,  hutsome  are  renewed  every 
year,  as  the  tulip,  whioli  is  commonly  es- 
teemed the  old  one,  is,  in  fact,  a new  formed 
one,  though,  perhaps,  not  less  in  size,  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  larger. 


Symrna  UfARROTVS. — This  kind  much  re- 
sembles the  dwarf  wliite  marrows,  but  is  of 
taller  and  much  stronger  growth,  branching, 
with  short  joints.  Petioles  long,  and  tlio 
tendrils  large.  Peduncles  rather  long,  and 
the  blossoms  very  large.  Pods  largo,  bi-oad, 
and  well  filled.  An  excellent  bearer,  of  good 
quality,  and  comes  into  use  a few  days  after 
the  branching  marrow.  Seed  very  large, 
white. 
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THE  APIARIAN’S  MONTHLY  GUIDE 
FOR  JANUARY. 

The  bees  will  be  found  more  or  less  active 
tbis  month,  according  to  the  openness  of  tlie 
season.  Should  the  bees  be  seen  on  a fine 
day  flying  abroad  in  great  numbers,  and 
piaking  a humming  noise,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  your  hives  are  in  good  liealth, 
and  (he  less  they  are  molested  the  better. 
At  all  events,  should  any  accident  occur 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  inspect  tlie 
insi  Ic  of  the  hive,  be  sure  and  choose  a fine 
dry  day  for  the  purpose,  for  humidity  destroys 
more  hives  than  cold. 

Be  particular  in  brushing  off  the  snow  from 
the  hives;  never  allow  it  to  dissolve  upon 
them,  for  it  will  penetrate  to  the  interior 
and  spoil  the  combs,  and  the  bees  will  for- 
sake the  hive. 

An  oppotunity  must  be  taken  of  a fine 
day  to  inspect  the  hives,  and  in  those  cases 
where  the  bees  are  in  the  common  hive,  it 
should  be  turned  up,  and  the  stool  well 
cleaned.  A renovation  of  air  in  the  interior 
of  the  hive  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
bees,  for  as  there  is  no  evaporator  in  the 
common  hive  as  there  is  in  the  Huish  hive, 
the  foal  air  which  has  been  gathering  during 
the  winter  has  not  been  able  to  find  a vent, 
and  becomes  at  last  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
bees ; were  the  hives  to  remain  an  hour 
turned  up,  and  the  bees  wholly  exposed,  it 
would  rather  be  an  advantage  than  an  injury. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  dysentery 
amongst  bees  is  caused  more  by  the  respira- 
tion of  the  foul  air  generated  during  the 
winter,  than  from  any  other  cause,  although 
it  be  certain  that  it  can  be  brought  on  by 
unwholesome  and  infected  food. 

The  state  of  health  of  the  bees  can  in 
some  degree  be  ascertained  by  the  symptoms 
of  anger  which  they  display  on  lifiing  up  the 
hive.  If  a rustling  nowe  be  heard  amongst 
them,  and  a sudden  jerking  of  the  wings  as 
if  attempting  to  fly,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  community  are  in  good  health.  The 
odour  which  issues  from  the  hive  imme- 
diately on  raising  it,  is  also  a criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  health  of  the  bees. 
It  is,  however,  difiScult  to  describe  the  dis- 
tinctive qualities  of  this  odour,  and  the  only 
sure  method  for  the  inexperienced  apiarian  is 
to  draw  the  comparison  between  the  odour 
of  a diseased  hive,  and  that  of  a sound  one. 
That  of  a diseased  hive  partakes  strongly  of 
the  smell  of  putrified  objects,  but  not  of  an 
animal  nature, — that  of  a sound  hive  resem- 
bles the  smell  of  heated  wax,  partaking  at 
the  same  time  of  the  iragrance  of  honey. 
Sut  one  of  the  surest  criteria  to  discover 


the  healthy  state  of  the  bees,  is  to  catch  two 
or  three  and  to  kill  them ; if  the  substance 
in  the  stomach  of  the  bee  be  of  a yellowish 
colour,  divested  of  a foetid  smelt,  but  par- 
taking of  that  of  honey,  the  bee  may  be  con- 
sidered, as  far  as  the  dysentery  goes,  to  be  in 
good  health, — but  if  the  substance  be  blackish, 
accompanied  with  a putrid  smell,  the  bee  is 
evidently  in  a diseased  state.  If,  further, 
soma  blackish  spots,  resembling  small  lin- 
seed, be  perceptible  on  the  stool,  in  a state 
of  desiccation,  it  may  then  be  considered  as 
certain  that  the  bees  are  in  an  unwholsome 
state.  No  time  should  then  be  lost  in  adminis- 
tering to  them  some  food  in  which  an  extra 
quantity  of  salt  has  been  mixed,  with  a glass 
of  port  wine,  but  should  that  not  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  cottager,  some  diluted 
brandy  will  be  equally  efficacious,  and  a little 
salt  may  be  sprinkled  amongst  the  bees;  this 
malady  of  the  bees  arises  frequently  from  the 
honey  being  deposited  in  old  and  infected 
combs,  which  turning  acid,  occasions  that 
disorder  in  the  digestive  organs,  which  ends 
at  last  in  the  dysentery.  Another  cause  is 
the  old  and  musty  bee-bread  which  is  the 
usual  concomitant  of  old  combs.  Nature  has, 
indeed,  wisely  taught  the  bee  to  provide 
against  the  bad  effects  of  putrid  bee-bread, 
by  the  particular  art  which  it  displays  in 
filling  a cell  only  half  full  of  bee-bread,  and 
the  other  half  with  honey — thus  in  some 
degree  providing  against  an  admission  of 
air  to  the  bee-bread ; but  the  honey  itself  be- 
comes in  time  contaminated  with  the  dele- 
terious nature  of  the  bee-bread  long  kept  in 
the  cells,  and  unless  due  vigilance  be  used 
on  the  part  of  the  apiarian  the  destruction  of 
his  hives  will  be  the  result.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  prescribe  any  method  by  which  the 
combs  can  be  removed  in  the  common  hive, 
and  by  which  it  would  be  divested  of  the 
infectious  bee-bread ; how  is  a person,  not 
over-skilled  in  the  operative  departments  of 
the  science,  and  perhaps  not  skilled  at  all,  to 
penetrate  to  the  top  of  a common  hive,  to 
divest  it  of  a piece  of  infected  comb — how 
is  he  to  ascertain  in  what  particular  part  of 
the  hive  the  infected  combs  actually  exist, 
and  perhaps  after  having  cut  out  one  comb,, 
he  may  find  himself  in  the  situation  of  the 
dentist  who,  through  ignorance,  has  extracted 
the  sound  tooth  for  the  unsound  one. — Thus, 
the  common  hive  presents  those  insuperable 
difficulties  to  the  proper  management  of  bees, 
that  we  are  not  so  much  surprised  at  the 
smallness  of  the  success  which  the  cottagers 
have  in  this,  to  them,  most  interesting  branch 
of  profit ; but'our  surprise  is  great  that  they 
have  any  success  at  all. — They  cannot  be 
supposed  to  possess  an  intuitive  knowledge 
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of  t)ie  niceties  of  the  science,  and  all  the 
skill  which  they  do  possess  appears  to  have 
been  inherited  from  their  grandmothers  and 
CTeat-grandmothers,  who  wisely  concluded, 
that  if  they  placed  their  hires  m a garden, 
they  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  watch 
their  swarms,  and  then  to  suffocate  them ; 
and  should  any  disaster  befall  their  hives — 
their  want  of  management  and  skill  was  the 
last  thing  which  entered  their  heads — some 
cause  must, 'however,  be  ascribed  for  the 
failure,  and  it  generally  turns  out  that  either 
the  son  or  daughter  has  seen  a witch  riding 
through  the  air  on  a broomstick,  and,  there- 
'fore,  the  bees  have'  certainly  been  killed  by 
the  indignant  Hecate. 

How  different  is  the  method  of  manage- 
ment in  the  Huish  hive  ; the  infected  combs 
may  be  examined  and  extracted,  every  part 
of  the  hive  may  be  most  minutely  inspected, 
every  comb  may  be  taken  out,  the  old  ones 
rejected,  and  the  sound  ones  replaced  in  their 
original  position. 

Delay  not  every  morning  to  brash  off  the 
snow  from  the  hives,  which  may  have  falleh 
during  the  night.  Cottagers  in  general 
entertain  the  idea  that  snow  keeps  their  hives 
■warm  ; — supposing  even  this  to  be  the  case, 
it  would  be  no  benefit  to  them,  but  the  in- 
jury sustained  by  a hive,  from  the  snow 
lueltii^  on  it,  is  irreparable. 


A Hint  to  the  Growers  of  the  Maple 
Tree.  —At  an  average,  the  full-grown  maple 
tree  will  yield  about  five  pounds  of  sugar  at 
each  tapping  ; and,  if  carefully  treated,  will 
last  forty  years. 

Some  of  the  broad-tailed  Caramanian 
sheep  run  nearly  three  feet  at  the  shoulders, 
and  weigh  from  ICO  to  130  lbs.  Their 
fleeces  are  abundant,  producing  five  or  more 
pounds  of  coarse  wool. 

Cheap  and  Efficacious  Manure.— Raise 
a platform  of  earth  on  the  headland  of  a field, 
eight  feet  wide,  one  foot  high,  and  of  any 
length,  according  to  the  quantity  wanted. 
On  the  first  stratum  pf  earth  lay  a thin 
stratum  of  lime,  fresh  from  the  kiln ; slake 
tills  with  salt  brine,  from  the  rose  of  a water- 
ing-pot ; add  immediately  another  layer  of 
earth,  then  lime  and  brine,  as  before,  carry- 
ing it  to  any  convenient  height.  In  a week 
it  should  be  turned  over,  carefully  broken, 
and  mixed,  so  that  the  mass  be  thoroughly 
incorporated.  This  compost  has  been  used 
in  Ireland,  and  has  doubled  the  crops  of  po- 
tatoes and  cabbages,  and  it  is  said  to  be  far 
£uperior  to  stable  dung. 


To  Hasten  the  Bloomino  of  Flowers 
—Sulphate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia,  eiglr 
omices ; nitrate  of  potash,  four  ounces ; sugar, 
two  ounces ; hot  water,  one  qoart.  Dissolve, 
and  keep  in  a well-corked  bottle.  Alx>ut 
eight  drops  are  to  be  placed  in  the  water  of  s 
byacinth-glass,  for  bulbous-rooted  plants, 
changing  the  water  every  few  days : add  t 
few  drops  to  the  water  employed  in  moisten- 
ing flowering  plants  in  pots.  The  preference 
should  be  given  to  rain-water  for  this  purpose. 

A Substitute  for  Bones  and  Guano.— 
Let  the  farmers  and  gardeners  only  know 
and  appreciate  the  value  of  human  urine. 
This  refuse  enly  requires  to  be  preserved  in 
tanks,  &c.,  and  before  it  becomes  ammoniacal 
to  have  fourteen  pounds  of  Epsom  salts  (sul- 
phate of  magnesia)  dissolved  in  every  hundred 
gallons,  in  which  state  it  is  chemically  iden- 
tical with  guano,  with  a slight  excess  of  mag- 
nesian sulphate  intentionally  supplied,  then 
to  have  as  much  lime  (slacked  the  day  before) 
thrown  into  it  as  will  bring  it  to  a manage- 
able state.  By  treading  it  down  in  tanks, 
barrels,  &c.,  according  to  quantity,  it  may  be 
preserved  for  any  length  of  time. 

To  Raise  Large  Crofs  op  Potatoes  op 
the  Best  Quality.-  Take  middle-sized 
roots,  and  soak  them  daring  eight  or  twelve 
hours,  if  ■?ery  dry,  in  water,  or  draining  of  a 
dung-heap,  or  water  in  which  horse-dung  has 
been  steeped  some  days,  or  in  water  well 
saturated  with  saltpetre  or  common  salt,  a 
saline  steep  being  the  supposed  preventive  of 
the  curl,  which  it  may  be,  tbe  disease  being 
in  the  seed,  although  certainly  not,  should 
the  curl  originate  in  any  future  cause.  The 
land  being  well  broken  up,  pulverised,  and 
cleaned,  mark  it  out  in  rows  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  apart.  Make  each  row  into  a 
trench,  as  for  celery,  and  each  trench  nine 
inches  deep  and  twelve  wide,  the  earth  re- 
moved to  form  tbe  trenches  to  be  thrown  on 
each  side  of  them.  The  bottom  of  the  trench 
should  be  level,  and  the  potatoes  planted  in 
it  four  or  five  inches  deep  and  twelve  inches 
apart.  The  manure  is  then  placed  upon 
them  in  the  trenches,  and  the  ridges  of  earth 
upon  that,  leaving  the  surface  level.  Some 
growers  defer  moving  the  earth  off  the  ridge 
until  the  plants  have  reached  the  height  of 
six  inches,  then  gradually  throwing  the  earth 
upon  them  ; but,  in  the  meantime,  the  solar 
heat  may  be  exhausting  the  quality  of  the 
manure,  and,  moreover,  a covering  of  earth 
will  add  warmth  to  the  seed,  and  accelerate 
its  growth. 
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THE  FXiOWEXt.  GARDEN. 

FIRST  tIeEK. 

Auriculas.  — If  the  weather  be  frostyi 
covering  at  night  must  not  be  neglected  i 
but  during  the  day,  while  the  weather  is 
bright,  the  covering  must  be  removed  to 
give  light  to  the  plants.  Should  a fall  of 
snow  take  place  allow  it  to  remain  on  the 
glasses,  and  so  long  as  the  frost  continues  do 
not  remove  it.  A bettor  covering  for  these 
lants  cannot  be  had  at  this  season,  and  if 
ve  inches  deep,  it  will  be  sufficient  pro- 
tection. In  the  year  1814  our  frames  were 
covered  with  snow  for  upwards  of  ten  weeks, 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  deep,  there  be- 
ing no  other  covering  on  the  glasses,  the 
plants  received  sufficient  light  through  the 
snow,  and  at  the  break  of  this  long  frost, 
bore  as  healthy  appearance  as  ever  we  could 
wish;  and  that  season  produced  superior 
blossoms  than  usual  both  in  size  and  colour. 

Dahlias. — We  do  not  recommend  ama- 
teurs to  commence  working  their  dahlias  at 
present ; there  is  plenty  of  time  yet.  They 
will  find  great  difficulty  in  contending 
against  strong  northemly  and  easterly  winds, 
working  on  a small  scale.  As  we  have  be- 
fore advised,  work  over  the  roots,  and  trim 
off  the  old  fibres,  and  cut  away  decaying 
parts  from  the  tubers.  If  the  roots  are 
shrivelling  spread  them  on  the  shelves,  and 
throw  a little  damp  soil  over  them ; this  will 
tend  to  swell  them  a little. 

Carnations  AKD  PicoTEEa— Give  these 
plants  all  the  air  and  light  you  can.  So 
, long  as  the  atmosphere  is  not  frosty,  and  it 
is  dry  overhead,  the  glasses  should  be  drawn 
off,  except  when  strong  easterly  or  north- 
emlv  winds  are  blowing,  as  before  observed. 
Look  them  over,  and  water  such  as  are  get- 
ting dry ; but  give  it  sparingly  at  present. 
(Mean  them  of  decaying  foliage,  and.  remove 
sickly  plants  to  a place  by  themselves.  If 
a fall  of  snow  takes  place,  allow  it  to  remain 
an  the  glass  till  the  frost  breaks  up ; you 
cannot  have  a better  covering. 

Auricula  anu  Polyanthus  seed. — 


Auricula  and  Polyanthus  seed  may  be  sown 
any  time  this  month.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  in  a warm  spot,  or  in  boxes  or  large 
pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth ; but  the 
pots  or  boxes  are  often  preferred,  because 
they  can  be  readily  removed  to  different 
situations,  as  the  season  may  require.  The 
seeds  must  be  sown  tolerably  thick,  and 
covered  with  light  earth,  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch  deep.  Place  the  boxes  in  a situation 
well  defended  from  northemly  winds,  and 
open  to  the  morning  and  midday  sun;  in 
two  months,  or  ten  weeks’  time,  they  must 
be  removed  to  a more  shady  place. 

Alpine  and  other  Rare  Plants  in 
Pots. — At  this  season  many  of  the  alpine 
and  other  rare  plants  in  pots  will  now  begin 
to  show  evident  signs  of  vegetation.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  them  care- 
fully, and  if  any  shall  have  died,  fill  up  th* 
vacancie.s.  Those  which  it  is  desirable  tin 
propagate  should  now  be  taken  out  of  their 
pots,  divided  into  pieces,  according  to  their 
several  habits,  and  re-pottecl ; and  others  that 
may  have  increased  beyond  the  intended 
limits  of  the  collection  should  be  planted 
out,  partly  on  the  rock,  or  in  favourable 
situations  in  the  flower  borders,  keeping 
only  a specimen  or  two  of  each  in  pots, 
unless  it  be  those  which  are  very  minute 
and  liable  to  be  lost,  or  too  rare  to  be  yet 
trusted  out  either  in  the  general  collection 
or  in  the  borders.  Many  alpine  plants  of 
great  beauty  are  only  annuals,  therefore, 
such  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  pots  in 
which  they  grow  left  undisturbed,  as  in  a 
short  time  it  is  very  probable  that  a stocb 
of  young  ones  will  arise  out  of  them,  which 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  families 
coMearia,  illecebrum,  droba,  &c.  hinny 
other  families,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  duplicates  in  pots,  such  as  dianihus, 
and  some  others  require  to  be  propagated 
annually,  either  by  cuttings  or  seeds.  Witli 
such  exceptions,  the  remainder  should  be 
annually  repotted  and  divided,  and  no  season 
so  proper  as  the  present. 
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Honeysuckles,  Eoses,  &c.  — Where 
roses,  honeysuckles,  or  other  flowering  shrubs 
in  borders  arc  wanting,  let  them  be  now 
brought  in.  Care  must  be  taken  in.planting 
them,  ot  they  will  make  but  a poor  appear- 
ance in  th  e succeeding  summer.  The  ground 
must  be  opened  to  a due  depth,  and  a quan- 
tity of  well  wrought  mould  left  under  the 
roots.  The  hole  must  be  considerably  larger 
than  the  roots  can  fill,  and  when  the  shrub 
is  set  upright,  a firm  stake  must  be  driven 
in  near  it,  and  the  opening  filled  in  carefully 
with  well-broken  mould.  The  stem  is  then 
to  be  tied  up  to  the  stake,  and  too  much  head 
must  not  be  left.  If  the  weather  be  open, 
and  not  inclined  to  frost,  a gentle  watering 
must  be  given  as  soon  as  the  shrub  is 
planted,  and  repeated  every  other  morning, 
and  the  ^onnd  round  the  stem  must  be 
slightly  mulched. 

Pruning  Hardy  Shrubs.— Any  time 
this  month,  when  very  severe  frosts  are  no 
longer  to  be  apprehended,  that  would  much 
injure  hardy  shrubs,  they  may  be  pruned  of 
all  dead  branches,  and  of  the  points  of  such 
shoots  as  have  been  damaged  by  the  severity 
of  the  winter.  Eoses,  and  several  other 
kinds  that  grow  bushy,  may  be  thinned  out 
a little  in  the  centre,  and  the  stronger  and 
middling  shoots  of  roses  should  be  more  or 
less  shortened,  in  order  to  cause  them  to 
push  shoots  and  flowers  more  freely.  Several 
others  require  the  like  management,  which 
need  not  here  be  particularised ; but  most 
shrubs  require  nothing  further  than  to  be 
pruned  of  injured  shoots,  straggling  branches, 
or  of  suckers  that  rise  round  the  stem.  They 
should  not  be  trimmed  up  in  a formal  man- 
ner, as  was  he  custom  wnen  Dutch  garden- 
ing was  in  fashion;  the  more  natural  the 
outline  of  the  plant  the  better.  In  short, 
the  pruning  of  deciduous  hardy  shrubs 
should  be  done  in  sucTh  a manner  as  not  to 
appear  after  the  plants  are  again  in  leaf. 
Evergreens,  and  the  more  tender  kinds  that 
are  apt  to  be  much  hurt  in  severe  winters, 
sometimes  require  to  be  so  pruned,  as  that 
it  cannot  possibly  be  concealed,  which  is  a 
great  misfortune,  and  much  disfigures  these 
delightful  plants.  In  order  that  they  may 
not  bo  pruned  unnecessarily,  or  that  the 
pruning  may  have  to  be  repeated,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  delay  that  work  till  the  end  of 
March  or  the  beginning  of  April. 

Tuurs,  Hyacinths,  &c.— Defend  the 
beds  oi  the  more  curious  tulips,  hyacinths, 
anemones,  and  ranunculuses  from  frost, 
enow,  and  excessive  rains.  The  plants  will 
now  begin  soon  to  appear  above  groimd,  and 
the  beds  should  be  arched  over  with  hoops, 
and  in  frosty  or  extremely  bad  weather,  let 


nnats  or  canvas  be  drawn  over  to  defend  tlie 
advancing  flower  buds. 

Planting  Flowering  Shrubs. — Most 
sorts  of  flowering,  shrubs  may  be  safely  re- 
moved at  any  time  this  mopth  when  the 
weather  is  open,  particularly  the  garden 
rose,  syringas,  laburnums,  lilacs,  honey- 
suckles, roses,  spiraeas,  and  Althea  fmtex, 
Hypericum  frutex,  Persian  lilac,  double 
blossomed  cherry,  double  bramble,  corne- 
lian cherry,  and  double  hawthorn.  You  may 
likewise  plant  bladder  sena,  scorpioi  sens, 
privet,  Spanish  broom,  jasmines,  sumacb, 
cistnses,  and  acacias,  and  many  other  sorts 
of  hardy  deciduous  shrubs,  for  most  sorts 
will  take  root  freely  at  this  season. 

Planting  Hardy  Herbaceous  Febbous- 
ROOTED  Flowering  Perennials. — Now 
you  may  plant  where  wanted  most  sorts  of 
hardy,  fibrous-rooted  plants,  both  of  peren- 
nials and  biennials,  if  the  weather  be  mild 
and  open.  Such  as  polyanthuses,  primsoses, 
London  pride,  violets,  double  daises,  double 
camomile,  thrift,  gentianella,  hepaticas  and 
saxifrage.  In  planting  the  above,  or  any 
other  sorts,  observe  to  dispose  them  regu- 
larly, and  intermix  the  diflerent  kind  in  such 
order  as  there  may  be  a variety  of  colours 
as  well  as  a regular  succession  of  flowers. 

Cleaning  Plants  prom  Insects.  — 
All  plants  should  now  be  revised  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  them  from  the  dirt  col- 
lected during  winter  and  also  from  insects. 
This  operation  may  be  performed  any  time 
in  the  course  of  this  month  ; the  best  way  is 
to  do  this  individually  and  not  coUectively, 
as  it  is  often  supeaficially  done  to  very  little 
purpose.  It  is  certainly  better  to  clear  the 
plants  completely  at  once,  though  it  should 
cost  a day’s  work  or  two,  than  to  be  always 
cleaning,  and  still  never  to  be  clear  from 
insects  of  one  kind  or  other.  Those  plants 
which  the  coccus  or  scally  insect  chiefly 
annoys,  as  myrtles,  oranges,  olives,  and  other 
hard,  smooth-leaved  kinds,  should  be  care- 
fully washed,  stem,  branch  and  leaf,  with 
soap  and  soft  water,  using  a bit  of  wooUen 
rag  tied  on  a small  stick  and  observing  tG 
wash  or  rub  well  into  every  angle  of  the  stem 
and  branches.  If  any  of  the  plants  have  been 
trained  to  sticks  or  poles,  these  should  be 
either  completely  washed  as  above,  or  ba 
newly  painted;  and  in  dressing  the  plants  to 
them  again,  observe  to  tie  with  fresh 
worsted  or  matting,  for  the  eggs  and  larvtB 
of  the  insects  arc  as  apt  to  be  lodged  in  these 
as  on  the  foliage  or  branches.  Every  plant 
which  has  been  gone  over  with  the  soap-suds 
should  be  well  syringed  with  pure  water,  or 
otherwise  bo  washed  quite  clean,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  dirt  on  the 
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leaves,  which  would  else  be  enoonraged  on 
account  of  the  glutinous  nature  of  tlie  soap. 
Other  plants  of  softer,  downy  foliage,^  as 
geraniums,  ononis,  phlomis,  &c.,  are  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  the  green  fly  ; such  should 
therefore,  if  affected  by  that  insect;  be  placed 
in  a hotbed  frame  in  a compact  manner, 
where  let  them  be  fumigated  for  ha'if  an 
hour,  with  tobacco.  The  frame  should  be 
well  matted  up,  or  be  covered  with  an  oil 
^otb,  in  order  to  prevent  the  smoke  from 
escaping  as  much  os  possible : after  the  plants 
have  remained  there  an  hour,  they  should  be 
well  syringed  to  dean  them  of  dust  col- 
lected in  winter,  and  of  the  dead  insects. 
Then  shake  them  well,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  water  from  lodging  in  their  leaves,  and 
to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of  damp,  which 
otherwise  might  hurt  them  at  this  early 
period.  On  replacing  the  plants  on  the 
stages  observe  to  place  their  worst  or  mis- 
shapen sides  towards  the  sun,  that  they  may 
be  drawn  into  a proper  form  again. 

Buiaous  PiX)>VEB3  IN  Pots. — Hyacinths 
polyanthuses,  and  narcisnses,  will  require 
regular  and  free  supplies  of  water,  more  es- 
pecially those  furthest  advanced  and  coming 
into  flower ; such  as  are  in  glasses  should 
have  the  water  changed  once  in  four  or  five 
days,  or  perhaps  only  once  a week,  which 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  state  of 
their  growth,  never  allowing,  however,  their 
fibres  to  knot  or  duster,  which  they  always 
do,  if  the  water  be  not  regularly  changed. 


SECOND  WEEK. 

AtrRicui,AS. — If  the  weather  continues 
open,  these  plants  should  now  be  top-dressed ; 
many  will  require  shifting  into  larger  sized 
pots ; such  'as  Iiave  fitted  their  pots  with 
roots,  and  are  likely  to  produce  good  trusses, 
should  be  attended  to.  In  performing  this 
operation,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  break 
the  ball.  First  remove  a small  portion  of 
the  soil  from  the  surface,  then  passing  your 
fingers  under  the  foliage  of  the  plant,  invert 
the  pot  on  your  left  hand,  and  gently  tap 
the  rim  on  your  potting  board  ; when  disen- 
gaged, remove  it,  and  take  away  as  many  of 
the  pieces  of  potsherds  as  you  can  without 
disturbing  the  roots ; this  done,  carefully 
place  the  plant  in  the  centre  of  the  pot 
intended  to  receive  it,  and  fill  up  with  the 
compost.  In  earthing  up  the  larger  plants, 
remove  a little  of  the  surface  of  the  soil ; but 
as  soon  as  you  discover  the  fibres,  desist,  for 
fear  of  injuring  them ; and  while  the  stem  of 
the  plant  is  exposed,  take  off  all  the  ofbets 
that  have  any  stem  formed,  with  and  with- 


out roots.  It  is  much  the  better  %vay  to 
break  the  offsets  out  of  the  stem,  by  pressing 
them  downwards,  than  to  out  them  off  with  a 
knife ; for  when  vou  break  them  out,  they 
will  bring  aivay  all  that  belongs  to  them,  but 
when  taken  oS'  with  a knife,  a portion  is  left 
on  the  old  stem,  which  portion  is  sure  to 
decay,  and.  in  too  many  cases  the  plant  decaj^ 
with  it,  particularly  if  not  attended  to.  Fill 
the  IioIm  occasioned  by  tlie  removal  of 
offsets  with  pounded  charcoal,  and  earth  the 
plants  up  to  tlie  shoulder  of  the  foliage. 
The  rooted  offsets  may  be  potted  separately, 
or  round' the  sides  of  pots,  as  may  be  most 
convenient,  .•uid  placed  in  a close  frame  till 
they  are  established.  Those  without  fibres, 
if  treated  as  follows,  will  root  freely,  and  make 
better  plants  than  if  left  on  the  old  plants 
till  May.  Plant  them  round  the  sides  pf  a 
pot  or  pots,  six  or  more  in  each,  plunge  the 
pots  in  a south  border  up  to  their  rims,  and 
cover  them  down  close  with  hand  or  carna- 
tion glasses,  so  that  slugs  cannot  enter ; they 
will  not  require  shading  by  day,  or  cover- 
ing by  night.  Occasionally  look  over  them, 
and  see  that  the  soil  is  moderately  moist. 

Tulips  are  now  generally  making  their 
appearance  through  the  soil,  and  will  require 
protection ; if  you  have  not  the  ordinary 
means  of  covering,  viz.  (hoops  and  mats)  put 
a little  dry  soil  over  the  spear  of  those  that 
are  most  valuable  or  tender ; this  will  pro- 
tect them  without  injuring  the  foliage. 

Auhicdlas  FROM  Seed. — Fill  the  boxes 
or  pot  with  fine,  sifted,  middling  compost, 
smooth  the  top  perfectly  level,  scatter  the 
seed  evenly,  and  cover  not  more  than  the 
thickness  of  a shilling.  Let  the  pots  be  on 
tiles  or  boards,  under  a warm  wall,  and 
keep  the  surface  moist.  It  is  a good  prac- 
tice to  mix  the  seed  with  a like  quantity,  or 
a little  more,  of  pine-wood  ashes,  and  to  lay 
some  small  pieces  of  furze  or  light  thorns 
over  them.  Eemovo  them  according  to 
the  weather,  to  shelter  or  protect  them  from 
cutting  winds,  much  frost,  or  heavy  rains, 
&e.,  and  by  May  expect  them  to  appear, 
when  take  the  furze  off  and  cover  it  with  a 
net ; let  them  have  only  the  morning  sun, 
keep  them  moist,  and  when  they  have  got 
six  leaves,  prick  them  out  three  inches 
asunder,  in  boxes  or  pots,  and  early  in  the 
following  spring  plant  them  out,  six  inches 
asunder,  and  protect  from  wet  and  frost. 

Hardy  Perennials. — About  this  time 
may  be  planted  many  hardy  perennial  flowers, 
cither  in  patches  about  tliff  borders  or  iu 
beds  by  themselves,  such  as  American  cow- 
slip, asters  (many  species),  auriciJas,  cam- 
panulas, carnations,  cranesbills,  daisies,  dog’s- 
tooth  violet,  double  violets,  double  citchflies, 
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gtrden  valemn,  gentionella,  Greek  valerian, 
blue  and  white  hepattca,  lily  of  the  valley, 
London  pride,  peony  rose,  pink,  polyan- 
thuses, primroses,  ranunculuses,  or  bache- 
lor’s buttons,  rockets,  rose  campion,  saxifrage, 
the  large  double  red  and  white  sdarlet' 
Wchnis,  stocks  (many  sorts),  veronicas,  wall- 
flowers, single,  double,  and  bloody,  and  many 
others. 

Hardv  Annuals. — About  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  this  month,  if  the  weather  be 
mild  and  open,  many  sorts  of  the  hardy 
annual  flower  seeds  may  be  sown.  The 
proper  sorts  of  which  are,  larkspur  and  flos 
Adonis,  convolvulus,  lupins,  scarlet  pea, 
sweet-scented  and  Faugier  peas,  candytuft, 
dwarf  lychnis,  Venus’s  looking-glass,  Lobel’s 
oatchfly,  Venus’s  navel  wort,  dwarf  poppy, 
nigella,  annual  sunflower,  oriental  mallow, 
Lavatera,  and  hawkweed,  and  many  other 
sorts.  All  the  above  seeds  must  be  sown 
in  places  where  it  is  intended  the  plants 
shall  flower ; they  must  not  be  transplanted, 
for  these  sorts  will  not  succeed  so  well  by 
that  practice.  Auriculas,  polyanthuses, 
sweet-williams,  stocks,  and  wallflowers,  may 
be  sown  for  transplanting. 

Blowing  Annuals  early  in  a Hot- 
jjousE. — Any  sorts  of  desirable  annuals  of 
lEE^arate  growth  may  be  flowered  early  in  a 
hothouse  with  a little  trouble,  sowing  the 
seeds  in  pots,  and  placing  them  in  any  part 
of  the  house,  or  towards  the  end  or  front 
glasses,  or,  in  order  to  have  them  as  forward 
as  possible,  some  may  be  plunged  into  the 
bark  bed. 

Tender  Annuals  in  Hotbeds. — This 
is  the  time  for  sowing  tender  annuals  upon 
hotbeds.  It  is  a matter  of  great  importance, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  autumn  depends  upon 
it,  the  putting  in  the  seed  thus  early  for 
the  crop  of  the  succeeding  .year,  for  by 
bringing  the  plants  forward  in  good  time, 
it  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  ripen  their 
seeds.  A greater  degree  of  trouble  is  not 
required  to  bring  them  forward  thus  early, 
than  is  taken  by  those  who  raise  them  later. 
The  hotbed  prepared  for  these  is  covered 
from  four  inches  and  a half,  with  rich  garden 
mould,  and  it  is  just  in  a condition  to  receive 
’r.he  seeds.  This  thickness  of  mould  is  greater 
than  florists  generally  use,  but  it  is  a very 
essential  article  for  the  success  of  the  growth, 
seedlings  shoot  deeper  than  is  commonly 
thought,  and  every  fibre  then  that  reaches 
the  dung  perishes,  not  like  one  that  is  out 
off,  whieh  sends  out  more,  but  never  to 
vegetate  again,  Let  the  mould  be  perfectly 
levelled,  and  as  much  drawn  off  as  will  serve 
to  cover  the  seed ; then  let  the  seed  be  scat- 
tered carefully  upon  the  surface,  and  sift 


over  them  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  mouM 
raked  off  for  that  purpose ; the  seed  of  the 
gonphrena,  amaranth,  balsam,  French  and 
African  marygold,  china-aster,  and  the  rest 
are  to  be  sown  in  this  manner.  They  will 
shoot  in  twelve,  fourteen,  or  more  days,  ao- 
cording  to  their  several  kinds,  the  con- 
dition of  the  bed,  uid  the  newness  of  the 
seed. 

Anehoneb  and  Ranunculuses. — Ane- 
mones and  ranunculuses,  and  other  choice 
flowers,  must  be  still  defended  by  drawing 
mats  over  them,  supported  by  hoops,  in  the 
severe  nights,  but  uey  must  be  careflilly 
hardened  to  Ae  free  air  in  the  middle  of 
good  days. 

Borders  fob  Flowering  Plants. — Now 
prepare  borders  for  sowing  flowering  plants 
-m  the  open  ground.  Let  two  or  three  pieces 
in  different  parts  be  dug  up,  and  the  mould 
thrown  in  ridges  east  and  west,  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  air.  Whilst  this  soil  is 
mellowing,  let  another  piece  be  dug  up  for 
the  immediate  reception  of  hardy  shrubs. 
Such  as  were  not  rooted sufificiently  in  autumn 
may  be  taken  off  now,  and  planted  about  two 
feet  distance. 

Carnations  and  Pinks. — In  mild  weather 
transplant  those  carnation  plants  which  have 
been  last  year  propagated  from  layers  into 
beds  in  the  flower  garden,  or  into  pots  to 
be  aften^rds  shifted  into  larger  ones  as 
they  advance,  in  the  latter  of  which  they 
should  be  left  to  flower,  or  they  may  bo 
planted  out  singly  or  in  patches  of  three 
plants  in  each  patch,  promiscuously  through 
the  flower  garden,  or  edges  of  the  shrub- 
bery. If  potted  for  flowering,  choose  for 
the  purpose  some  light  rich  compost,  or  one 
may  be  made  for  the  express  purpose,  con- 
sisting of  good  pasture  earth,  pond  mud,  old 
cow-dung,  and  a little  soot.  Take  them  up 
with  as  much  earth  as  will  hang  about  them 
roots,  and  place  one  in  the  middle  of  each 
pot,  spreading  the  roots,  without  bending 
or  confining  them.  Snip  off  their  ends  with 
a pair  of  sharp  scissors,  and  immediately 
pour  in  the  mould  a little  at  a time ; pay 
particular  care  that  it  gets  in  amongst  the 
roots,  and  when  they  are  covered  up  to  the 
bases  of  their  leaves,  give  a little  water. 
Set  them  in  a place  open  to  the  south-east, 
and  defended  from  the  north  winds.  They 
are  to  stand  thus  two  months ; once  in  four 
days  they  should  be  watered,  and  now  and 
then  the  surface  of  the  mould  stirred  about 
them. 

Planting  Edgings.— Box  for  edgings  to 
borders,  &c.,  may  be  planted  any  time  this 
month,  likewise  where  there  are  gaps  in 
former  planted  edgings,  let  the  deficieneie* 
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be  made  goed,  also  over-grown  or  irregular 
edgings  replanted.  Thrift  makes  a very 
complete  edging,  if  planted  properly,  and 
well  kept.  This  may  be  planted  any  time 
this  month,  either  in  a close  edging  in  the 
manner  directed  for  box,  or  planted  with  a 
dibble,  setting  the  plants  about  two  or  three 
inches  asunder,  and  give  it  two  or  three  good 
waterings  in  dry  weather.  Double  daisies 
make  also  tolerably  good  edgings,  and  may 
be  employed  in  deia^t  of  the  two  former, 
or  to  effect  variety.  Let  them  be  planted 
nearly  close,  or  not  more  than  two  or  three 
inches  distant  in  the  row.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  makes  so  neat,  effectual,  and  dura- 
ble an  edging  as  box.  All  edgings  should 
be  kept  neat  and  regular,  by  trimming 
them  at  sides  and  top  every  spring  and 
summer. 


THIRD  WEEK. 

Pinks. — Go  over,  the  beds  with  the  hoe, 
and  move  the  surface  of  the  soil ; examine 
the  plants,  and  if  any  are  loosened  by  the 
frost,  press  the  soil  to  them  and  fix  th^. 
The  number-sticks  will  also  require  looking 
to,  as  the  frost  lifts  them  out  of  the  ground, 
and  if  allowed  to  fall,  the  worms, draw  them 
away,  and  thus  throw  yon  into  confusion. 
These  plants  suffer  more  during  the  month  of 
May  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 
The  eastemly  winds  destroy  the  foliage  to  a 
«eat  extent,  and,  therefore,  provision  should 
be  made  for  protecting  scarce,  delicate,  and 
valuable  kinds.  We  nave  lately  seen  a neat 
and  durable  article  manufactured  for  this 
purpose  by  the  poor  of  Isleworth.  They  are 
constructed  of  deal  wood,  in  the  form  of  a 
beehive,  with  three  prongs  to  fix  them  in 
the  ground,  a kind  of  basket-work,  sufilciently 
to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  plants,  with- 
out having  any  tendency  to  draw  them,  and 
are  alike  applicable  for  shading  the  blooms 
of  pansies,  verbenas,  or  other  low  growing 
flowers  (intended  for  exhibition]  from  the 
powerful  rays  of  the  sun.  We  are  not  at 
present  in  possession  of  the  price  of  these 
useful  shades,  but  are  credibly  informed  it 
will  be  very  moderate ; if  so,  they  will  soon 
find  their  way  into  every  amateur’s  garden. 

Cabhatiohs  and  PicoTEES.— These 
plants  may  now  be  allowed  to  receive 
moderate  showers ; it  will  be  of  more  servioe 
to  them  than  a continuance  of  watering. 
Cleanliness  is  a most  important  part  of  the 
culture  of  these  flowers ; they  must  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds,  and  decayed  foliage,  and 
while  prforming  the  latter,  if  the  surface  of 
the  soil  be  stirred  it  will  also  prove  bene- 
ficial. 


Tulips. — The  tulips  will  now  be  pro- 
jecting from  the  ground,  and  should  have  all 
the  air  which  can  be  given  to  them,  pro- 
vided they  be  well  secured  from  frost.  If, 
however,  the  weather  be  open,  they  should 
be  covered  at  night,  for  although  there  may 
be  no  frosts  as  the  night  sets  in,  yet  it  may 
come  on  severely  during  the  night,  and 
owing  to  misdirected  confidence  the  plants 
may  be  greatly  injured.  Should  the  bed  not 
be  provided  with  a ' proper  awning,  a row  of 
hoops  may  be  placed,  over  which  moss  may 
be  thrown,  which  will  prevent  the  frost 
from  penetrating  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
in  the  warmth  which  may  have  been  im- 
bibed from  the  atmosphere  or  exaled  from 
the  ground. 

Tender  Annuals.— A sh'ght  hotbed 
should  now  be  made  for  tender  annuals, 
which  should  now  be  sown  without  any 
farther  delay.  Supposing,  however,  that 
you  have  a garden  frame  at  your  convenience, 
make  a square  heap  of  dung,  allowing  it  to  ex- 
tend about  six  inches  farther  than  the  size  of 
the  frame,  and  in  height  about  three  feet.  Tha 
heap  must  be  made  as  compact  as  possibla 
by  beating  it  down,  when  the  frame  may  ba 
put  on,  and  being  properly  covered,  the  heat 
will  rise  in  a few  dajs,  and  the  proper  com- 
post of  good  loam  and  manure  may  then  ba 
thrown  upon  it.  In  about  a week,  tin  bed  will 
be  in  good  order  to  receive  the  seeds.  Tha 
tender  annuals  that  were  sown  last  month 
will  now  be  fit  to  be  removed  into  nursing 
ts.  Select  the  strong  plants,  which  should 
taken  up  carefully  out  of  the  pots  in 
which  they  have  been  sown,  and  planted  out 
into  small  pots,  one  plant  into  each  if  of  tha 
size  called  small  sixties,  or  three  plants 
may  be  placed  into  each,  if  of  the  size 
called  forty-eights,  these  to  be  afterwards 
transplanted  into  larger  pots,  as  they  ad- 
vance in  growth.  In  order  to  have  thes» 
plants  fine,  it  is  necessary  that  they  ba 
grown  rapidly,  and  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  receive  a check  in  their 
growth,  which  would  be  apt  to  throw  them 
into  flower  at  a premature  state,  when  their 
flowers  would  not  be  able  to  attain  to  so  large 
a size,  nor  yet  blow  so  fine.  Throughout  tha 
whole  culture  of  tender  annuals,  they 
should  be  prevented  from  being  drawn  up 
slender,  which  will  be  the  case,  if  kept  too 
far  from  the  glass ; for  this  purpose  nothing 
is  so  well  adapted  for  their  reception,  after 
their  being  once  potted  off,  as  a hot-beff 
frame  of  the  ordinary  dimensions,  so  that 
the  plants  may  be  allowed  to  enjoy  plen^ 
of  light,  and  be  near  the  glass,  whilst  their 
roots  are  plunged  into  mild  bottom  heat. 
Whilst  in  this  bed  they  should  be  regularly 
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supplied  with  water,  often  sprinkled  over 
their  leaves,  and  air  admitted  to  them. 

Tkanspeantinq  Annuals  sown  in 
Autumn. — When  the  annuals  that  were 
sown  in  autumn  hare  stood  the  winter,  and 
are  standing  too  dose  togetlier,  they  should 
be  thinned  out  to  a sufScient  distance  -apart, 
so  as  to  allow  each  plant  fully  to  develope 
itself ; by  this  means  a much  greater  display 
of  flowers  will  be  obtained,  and  the  plants 
will  sufl'er  less  from  damp  during  wet 
weather,  to  which  they  are  liable,  when 
they  are  allowed  to  stand  too  close  together. 

Eoses.' — Where  roses  are  to  be  planted, 
either  in  the  borders  singly,  or  in  collections, 
this  is  a good  time  for  that  operation ; when 
planted  in  the  borders,  they  should  occupy 
the  front  or  side  nearest  the  point  from 
which  they  are  to  be  seen ; as  the  best  cul- 
tivators of  this  flower,  by  training  and 
pruning,  keep  them  within  a few  inches  of 
the  ground,  unless  for  particular  purposes 
they  may  be  occasionally  allowed  to  grow  to 
a greater  height.  In  planting  rosaries,  those 
that  are  considered  English  roses,  or  such 
. French  ones  as  are  hardy  enough  to  stand 
our  climate  without  injury,  should  be 
planted  and  trained  by  annually  laying  the 
branches  to  within  a few  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  so  managed  by  judicious  pruning, 
that  the  whole  surface  may  be  covered  wiUi 
them.  The  more  delicate  French  roses  may 
he  planted  in  standards  amongst  the  others, 
and  will,  in  such  an  arrangement,  have  a 
good  effect,  as  they  may  be  planted  out  in 
the  lawn,  singly,  or  in  lines  by  sides  of  the 
the  walks. 

Planting  Shrubs  and  Ornamental 
Trees. — The  planting  of  all  deciduous 
shrubs,  and  Qmament.al  trees  should  now  be 
brought  to  a conclusion,  as  many  of  the 
forward  kinds  wiU  soon  be  beginning  to 
vegetate.  In  planting  in  light  soils  the  roots 
of  trees  should  be  well  covered  with  mud 
previously  to  be  being  planted,  or  as  •gar- 
deners pall  it,  madded  in,  or  well  watered 
immediately  afterwards,  and  those  which  are 
of  large  size  should  be  supported  in  a neat 
and  secure  maimer  with  stakes,  to  prevent 
their  being  blown  about  by  the  winds; 
evergreens  of  the  pinus  and  such  hardy  fa- 
milies may  be  successfully  planted  now,  but 
for  those  evergreens  which  are  of  a more 
delicate  nature,  March  and  April  are  more 
suitable,  particularly  if  in  exposed  situations. 
In  shaded  or  sheltered  situations,  they  may, 
with  care,  be  . planted  almost  at  any  day  of 
the  year  with  success,  but  on  a large  scale, 
and  where  they  are  notoompletolw  sheltered, 
March  and  April  will  be  found  the  better 


season  for  spring  planting,  and  August  and 
Hentember  for  autumnal. 

Hardy  Annuals. — Hardy  annuals  of  all 
sorts  may  now  be  sown  in  a dry,  sheltered 
situation.  In  order  to  fill  up  vacancies,  as 
well  as  to  plant  in  sueh  places  as  may  at 
present  be  filled  up  with  bulbs  or  other 
spring  flowers,  a considerable  sowing  of 
hardy  annuals  should  be  made  in  the  reserve 
garden,  from  which  tliey  can  be  taken,  when 
wanted,  to  plant  in  the  borders  ; ma^  of 
these  plants  will  be  rather  improved  by 
this  mode  of  cnlture  than  otherwise;  a 
sowing  of  many  of  these  sorts  should  now  be 
made,  again  in  March,  and  again  in  April, 
for  the  purpose  of  rearingplants  to  come  in 
succession,  and  to  last  till  destroyed  by  the 
autumnal  frosts. 

Auriculas. — Auricula  plants,  in  pots, 
should  as  soon  now  as  ^lossible  be  dressy 
and  cleared  of  all  dead  leaves,  reducing  some 
of  the  old  earth  from  off  the  surface,  and  a 
little  way  down  the  side  of  the  pots,  smd 
adding  fresh  earth,  which  will  cause  them  to 
put  out  fresh  fibres  about  the  upper  part  of 
the  roots  and  greatly  encourage  their  growth. 
If  not  provid^  with  an  auricula  frame,  let 
them  be  placed  in  a completely  sheltered 
situation,  and  let  them  be  defended  from  hod 
weather.  Let  friem  eigoymoderateshowers, 
and  if  the  weather  be  dry,  refresh  occasionally 
with  water.  Auricnlas  naturally,  as  well  aa 
the  whole  primula  family  enjoy  the  shade. 
Care  must,  therefore,  be  taken  throughout 
the  whole  culture  not  to  expose  them  for 
any  length  of  time  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Auricula  seed  will  vegetate  more  quickly  if 
placed  on  a little  bottom  heat,  but  as  soon 
as  they  are  sufiSciently  above  ^ound,  they 
ehould  be  removed  to  a worm,  Weltered  spot 
in  the  open  air,  for  by  this  means  they  will 
be  forwarded  a little,  and  in  coldj  wet  springs, 
and  unfavourable  situations,  it  is  necessary  ; 
but  in  situations  naturally  warm,  and  in  good 
seasons,  they  will  not  only  oome  stronger, 
but  a greater  number  of  the  seeds  will  vege- 
tate if  sown  in  tlie  open  air,  or  with  the  oc- 
casional proteotion  of  a band  glass. 

Polyanthuses  in  Pots. — Polyanthuses 
in  pots  will  require  the  same  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  has  been  already  recommended 
for  auriculas,  and  seeds  of  them  may  also 
now  be  sown.  As  the  common  parent  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  polyanthus  is  a native 
of  our  sunny  banks  and  warm  sheltered  fields, 
it  IS  more  hardy  than  its  associate,  the  auri- 
cula, whose  oommon  parent  graces  similar 
situations  in  Sivitzorland.  A warm,  shaded 
border,  of  light  soil,  moderately  enriched 
with  rotten  manure,  having  a northern  ex- 
posure, will,  therefore,  be  found  a suita  ble 
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place  for  them,  or  they  may,  in  unfavourable 
situations,  be  sown  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans, 
and  placed  in  a situation  where  they  can  be 
shaded  from  the  midday  sun. 

Choice  Plants  in  Pots. — Double  cam- 
panulas, rockets,  stocks,  and  wallflowers,  and 
others  in  pots,  should  be  cleared  of  all  weeds, 
decayed  leaves,  and  other  rubbish,  and  they 
should  be  fresh  earthed  at  top,  as  has  been 
directed  for  auriculas.  This  is  also  about 
the  proper  time  to  plant  out  into  full-sized 
pots  any  of  the  plants  that  stand  in  need  of 
planting. 


FOURTH  WEEK. 

Dahlias  may  now  he  put  to  work  in  a 
gentle  heat : they  should  not  be  hurried,  but 
allewed  time  for  the  tubers  to  swell  and  draw 
fibres  before  the  eyes  are  started.  Begin 
with  a temperature  of  forty-five  to  fifty 
degrees.  For  convenience  some  plant  them 
in  large  pots,  others  in  boxes  that  hold  two 
or  more  roots,  while  with  many  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  lay  six  or  eight  inches  depth  of 
compost  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  place 
the  roots  upon  it,  covering  the  tubers  suffi- 
ciently to  leave  the  crowns  exposed,  so  that 
the  cuttings  may  be  taken  without  difficulty. 

Caenatisns  and  Piootees. — The  roots 
of  these  plants  are  now  on  the  move,  as  will 
be  found  by  slipping  a plant  or  two  out  of 
the  pots,  and  examining  them.  This  may  be 
taken  as  a notice  to  prepare  for' potting  them 
off  ; and  the  sooner  it  is  performed  the  stron- 
ger they  will  flower.  It  must  he  plain  to 
every  one  that  the  young  fibres  should  be 
establishing  themselves  in  the  new  compost, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  weave  themselves 
into  a species  of  network  that  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated without  great  loss,  and  in  many  cases 
entirely  broken  off,  to  the  injury  of  the 
plant. 

Plants  in  Greenhouses.— The  green- 
house should  have  good  attendance  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  In  open,  mild  weather, 
the  plants  will  need  refreshments  of  water 
now  and  then,  and  daily  admission  of  air,  but 
will  not  require  water  all  alike,  nor  all  at  one 
time,  though  all  should  enjoy  an  equal  benefit 
of  fresh  air.  There  is  another  thing  which 
will  he  of  great  service  to  plants  in  general, 
to  loosen  the  eVirth  on  the  top  of  the  pots  or 
tubs,  and  take  a little  out,  half  an  inch  or  an 
iHch  deep,  and  add  some  fresh  in  its  stead ; 
and  whoever  will  bestow  this  little  dressing 
upon  them  will  see  the  advantage  of  it  in  a 
short  time. 

Flowering  Shrubs.— Flowering  shrubs  of 
«n  kinds  may  now  he  safely  transplanted, 


when  open  weather,  from  the  seed  beds  or 
nursery  rows  when  standing  too  close,  and 
planted  in  wider  rows,  in  quarters  or  in  beds, 
&c.,  as  required.  If  weather  and  time  will 
permit,  this  should  be  completed  by  tha 
latter  end  of  this  month. 

Fibrous-rooted  Perennials. — Plant  in 
the  borders,  where  there  is  any  deficiency, 
roots  of  fraxinella  and  some  of  the  handsome 
hieraciums.  In  spring  plantings  of  fibrous- 
rooted  perennials,  observe  to  manage  every- 
thing for  forwarding  the  growth,  or  they  will 
be  behind  those  planted  in  autumn.  Let  the 
roots  be  taken  up  with  care,  keeping  a large 
lump  of  their  own  earth  about  them ; let 
them  be  s^t  lightly  and  carefully  into  a large 
hole,  the  ends  of  the  fibres  alt  trimmed  off, 
and  the  mould  immediately  thrown  upon 
thenfi,  and  settled  well  to  them ; close  it 
carefully  about  the  head  of  the  root,  and 
finish  by  a slight  watering. 

Carnations  and  Fine  Pinks. — The 
season  is  now  approaching  when  these  shonld 
be  planted  out,  either  into  the  open  ground 
or  to  re-pot  those  intended  for  the  stage. 
Carnations  like  a rich  loam  of  a middling 
texture,  though  they  will  do  very  well  in 
lighter  soils.  Pinks  will  do  better  in  lighter 
soils  than  carnatioas';  but  either  will  thrive 
in  sound  garden  earth,  moderately  enriched 
with  dung,  and  mixed  with  a small  proportion 
oi  lime,  chalk,  or  marl.  JHarth  for  potted 
plants,  may  be  thus  composed : one-half 
strong  brown  loam,  a fourth  part  rotten 
stable-dung,  and  a fourth  vegetable  mould 
of  decayed  tree  leaves,  to  which  add  a 
tenth  part  sea,  or  river  sand,  or  very  small 
gravel,  with  a small  proportion  of  lime, 
chalk,  or  marl.  The  whole  should  be  pro- 
perly mixed  and  incorporated  previously 
to  using,  and  a stock  of  it  should  always 
be  kept  on  hand.  Carnations  and  pinks 
raised  last  season,  and  potted  out  in  August, 
should  now  be  put  into  their  full  pots. 
These  should  be  ten  or  twelve  inches 
diameter  at  top,  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  deep ; a handful  of  shivers,  or  clean 
roundish  ^avel,  should  be  laid  at  bottom,  in 
order  to  drain  off  superabundant  moisture, 
then  fill  the  pot  nearly  half  with  mould. 
Take  the  plant  carefully  oat  of  the  other 
pot,  reduce  the  ball  a little,  and  single  out 
the  fibres  if  anywise  matted.  Place  it  in  the 
new  pot,  so  as  that  it  shall  be  just  as  deep  in 
the  earth  as  before,  then  fill  the  mould  ail 
round,  shaking  the  pot  well,  in  order  to  set- 
tle it  to  the  roots,  and  give  a gentle  watering. 
After  the  whole  are  potted,  they  should  be 
BO  placed  that  they  can  be  defended  from  bad 
weather,  or  two  much  wet,  either  by  mats, 
canopies  or  the  like.  In  good  weather,  let 
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them  enjoy  the  free  air,  and  fall  sun,  and  be 
duly  refreshed  with  water.  Those  put  out 
into  the  borders  or  into  beds,  may  be  planted 
At  fifteen  inches  apart  each  way,  in_  order  to 
. give  room  for  layering,  if  that  be  intended; 
otherwise  at  a foot  apart.  Finks  are  seldom 
.layered,  and  may,  therefore,  be  planted  at 
about  twelve  inches  apart.  Plant  carefully, 
observing'  to  spread  out  the  fibres  in  a regu- 
lar manner,  and  place  the  plant  just  as  deep 
into  the  earth  as  it  was  before.  Give  a 
gentle  watering,  which  repeat,  till  they  have 
taken  new  root. 

Transplanting  tender  Annuals. — The 
tender  annuals  that  have  been  sown  in  hot- 
beds will  now  be  fit  to  be  removed  into 
nursing  pots  ; select  the  strongest  plants, 
which  should  be  taken  up  carefully,  out  of 
the  pot  into  which  they  have  been  sown,  and 
/ planted  out  into  small  pots,  one  plant  into 
each,  if  of  the  size  called  small  sixties,  or 
three  plants  may  be  placed  into  each,  if  of 
the  size  called  forty-eights ; these  to  be  after- 
wards transplanted  into  larger  pots  as  they 
advance  in  growth.  In  order  to  have  these 
plants  fine,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  grown 
rapidly,  and  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  uo  not  receive  a check  in  their  growth 
which  would  be  apt  to  throw  them  into 
flower  at  a premature  state,  when  their 
flowers  would  not  attain  so  large  a size, 
nor  yet  blow  so  fine.  Throughout  the 
whole  culture  of  tender  annuals,  they  should 
be  prevented  from  being  drawn  up  slender, 
which  will  be  the  case  if  kept  too  far  from  the 
glass ; for  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  well 
adapted  for  their  reception,  after  they  are 
once  potted  off,  as  a hotbed  frame  of  the 
ordinary  dimensions,  so  that  the  plants  may 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  plenty  of  light,  and  be 
near  the  glass,  whilst  their  roots  are  plimged 
into  a mild  bottom  heat ; whilst  in  this  bed 
they  should  be  regularly  supplied  with  water, 
often  sprinkled  over  their  leaves,  and  air 
daily  aumitted  to  them. 

Auriculas  in  Pots. — Auriculas  in  pots 
should  now  be  frequently  gone  over,  and  all 
decayed  leaves  removed,  and  a top-dressing 
of  fresh  mould  given  to  them.  They  should, 
if  on  a frame  or  auricula  stage,  be  frequently, 
although  moderately  supplied  with  water, 
and  exposed  to  gentle  shower.«,  but  care  must 
still  be  taken  that  they  bq  'not  suffered  to  be- 
come too  wet.  Air  pi'ast  be  freely  and  daily 
given  them,  and  viaen  it  is  wished  to  have 
them  flower  strong  and  in  full  perfection, 
only  QJ>z  flower-stem  should  be  allowed  to 
plant,  all  others  should  be  rubbed  off  as 
they  appear.  Seeds  of  good  auriculas  may 
now  be  sown  in  a box  of  fine  light  earth  and 
thinly  covered,  as  the  seeds  are  apt  to  lie 


dormant  or  rot  when  sown  too  deeply.  Ths 
box  should  be  placed  in  a warm,  sheltered 
spot,  and  carefully  defended  from  heavy 
rains.  As  the  plants  advance,  they  will 
be  readily  conveyed  from  one  situation  to 
another,  in  boxes  or  large  pans,  until  they 
become  sufficiently  strong  to  be  permanently 
potted  off. 

Myrtles.  — Where  myrtles  and  other 
similar  exotics  have  decayed  branches  or  the 
heads  thin,  straggling  and  irregular,  they 
may  now  be  headed  down,  and  either  shifted 
into  fresh  earth,  or  some  of  the  top  mould 
within  the  pots  taken  out  and  a little  round 
the  sides,  then  fill  up  with  fresh  earth,  and 
water  them.  These  trees  with  this  manage- 
ment will  shoot  out  again,  and  in  four  or  five 
months’  time  will  be  furnished  with  new 
heads.  Supply  them  daily  with  water. 

Geraniums. — Examine  the  geraniums  and 
other  plants  of  a similar  growth ; the  young 
shoots  being  somewhat  succulent,  are  more 
liable  to  injury  from  the  effects  of  the  winter 
or  great  damps,  than  the  harder  wooded  ex* 
otics,  so  as  sometimes  many  of  the  shoots- 
decay  or  mould,  which  should  be  carefully 
pruned  away  without  any  loss  of  time. 

Seeds  of  Greenhouse  Plants. — A hot- 
bed may  now  be  made,  to  sow  the  seeds  o£ 
tender  plants,  either  of  the  greenhouse  or 
stove  kinds.  The  beds  should  be  mada 
either  of  hot  dung  or  fresh  tanner’s  bark, 
and  covered  with  frames  and  glass,  or  if 
made  of  hot  dnng  lay  eight,  ten,  or  twelve- 
inches  of  tan  bark  at  top,  either  new  or  old, 
both  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots,  &c.,  and 
to  continue  a longer  heat.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  pots  of  light  earth,  and  the  pots, 
should  be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  the  tan,, 
and  should  be  moderately  watered  at  times, 
as  occasion  may  require. 

Prop.agation  of  Plants  by  Cuttings,. 
Layers,  &c. — This  is  a good  season  to  pro- 
pagate by  cuttings  and  slips  various  shrubby 
greenhouse  plants  ; many  of  the  more  com- 
mon sorts  ai'c  readily  rooted  in  any  kinds  of 
light  soil,  but  heaths,  most  of  the  Cape, 
Botany  Bay,  and  South  Aiuerici».n  plants 
require  to  , be  rooted  in  pure  ’white  sand, 
under  small  bell  glasses,  in  heat  of  various 
degrees.  Some  root  best  in  a shady  frame, 
without  a glass,  and  others  can  only  be  rooted 
from  layers.  • 

Protection  of  Flowers.— Protect  the 
flower  buds  of  the  most  curious  kinds  of 
tulips,  hyacinths,  ranunculuses  aud  anemonea- 
in  beds,  from  cold  rains,  suow,  and  frost, 
which  frequently  take  place  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Their  flower  buds  will  now  soon 
begin  to  make  their  appearance,  therefore  it 
will  bo  of  much  advantage  to  bestow  the  care 
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of  covering  them  in  bad  weather,  and  they 
will  bloom  in  greater  perfection.  Let  the 
hoop  archea  be  continued  over  the  beds  for 
the  support  of  covering,  when  the  weather 
is  frosty  &c.,  and  in  cold  nights  draw  the 
mats  over  the  hoops.  In  mild  days  let  them 
be  constantly  uncovered,  so  that  they  may 
enjoy  the  free  air.  If  the  hoops  that  are 
fixed  across  the  beds  be  low,  and  too  near 
the  flowers  when  advanced  in  growth,  they 
should  be  removed,  and  others  fixed  higher 
ia  their  places. 

Early  Annuals. — If  any  tender  annuals 
wefe  sown  in  January,  such  as  cockscombs, 
tricolo>irs,  balsams,  &c.,  now  make  a new 
hotbed,  in  which  to  prick  them.  Let  the 
bed  be  about  two  feet,  or  thirty  inches  high, 
then  set  on  the  frame,  and  when  the  great 
heat  is  over  let  the  earth  be  put  on,  lay  it 
equally  over  the  bed  six  inches  thick,  and 
when  warm,  prick  the  plants  at  three  or  four 
inches  each  away ; or  some  may  be  pricked 
in  small  pots,  one  good  plant  in  each,  and 
plunged  in  the  earth  of  the  bed,  giving  the 
whole  a little  sprinkling  of  water ; then  let 
the  glasses  be  put  on,  observing  to  raise  them 
behind  a little  every  day,  in  order  to  admit 
air  and  let  out  steam.  Shade  the  plants 
from  the  sun  till  mey  have  taken  fresh  root. 
These  tender  annuals  are  thus  to  be  conti- 
wsad  «>rwarding  to  growth  till  May  or  J one, 
then  finally  transplanted  into  large  pots, 
flower  borders,  &c. 

Care  of  Flower  Borders.— Let  the  beds 
and  borders  in  the  flower  garden  now  be  dug, 
hoed,  and  raked,  digging  with  a three-pronged 
fork  among  fibrous  rooted  kinds  that  have 
been  thickly  planted,  so  that  their  roots  may 
not  be  injured,  and  putting  up  the  alleys  and 
more  open  spaces  with  the  spade,  dressing 
all  neaUy  with  the  rake.  About  the  end  of 
the  month  get  ready  the  vacant  places  in- 
tended to  be  sown  and  planted  in  March  ; hoe 
and  weed  the  walks  and  alleys,  and  otherwise 
dress  up  the  flower  ground,  as  far  as  it  will 
admit  at  this  time,  that  too  great  a bustle 
may  not  be  occasioned  next  month,  when  all 
is  hurry  with  the  gardener. 
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FIRST  week. 

Vines. — Vines  maybe  pruned  now,  but 
the  sooner  that  work  is  done  the  better. 
After  the  winter  pruning,  peel  off  the  loose 
buk,  and  wash  the  stem  and  all  the  shoots 
with  soap  and  water,  also  give  the  border 
two  or  three  soakings  over  the  roots  with 
soapsuds  or  liquid  manure.  If  the  plants 


should  be  infected  with  the  pine  bug,  this 
insect  may  be  destroyed  by  syringing  the 
leaves  with  a strong  infusion  of  tobacco 
sUllcs.  If  the  pruning  has  been  timely,  the 
vine  is  not  liable  to  bleed : when  the  sap 
rises  before  the  wound  is  healed,  bleeding 
ensues,  and  is  not  easily  stopped.  This  re- 
taids  the  plant,  but  in  other  respects  the 
consequence^  of  bleeding  are  not  so  disastrous 
as  many  apprehend.  To  prevent  bleeding, 
coyer  the  wound  with  common  white  le^ 
paint. 

Strawberries.  — The  plantations  of 
strawberries  should  now  be  cleared,  and  have 
their  spring  dressing.  First  take  off  any 
remaining  strings  or  runners  from  the  plants, 
and  clear  the  beds  from  weeds  and  litter  of 
every  sort ; then  hoe  the  surface  of  the 
ground  between  the  plants  of  those  in  beds, 
and  dig  the  alleys,  from  which  spread  soma 
earth  between  the  rows,  and  close  round 
every  plant ; this  will  strengthen  and  maka 
them  flower  strong,  and  produce  large  fruit. 
Strawberry  plants  for  forcing  may  now  ba 
placed  in  hotbeds,  &c.,  any  time  this  month  ; 
it  is  now  also  a very  good  time  to  place  pots 
of  strawberry  plants  in  the  hothouse,  forcing- 
house,  &c.,  and  they  will  bear  early. 

Raspberries.  — Raspberries,  where  they 
remain  unpruned,  should  be  completed  during 
the  present  month.  Clear  away  all  decayed 
stems,  and  leave  three,  fonr,  or  five  of  tha 
strongest  of  last  year’s  shoots  standing  on 
each  root  to  bear  next  summer ; all  abova 
that  number  in  every  root  must  be  cut  away 
close  to  the  eurface  of  the  ground.  Each  o£ 
the  shoots  which  ate  left  should  be  shortened, 
observing  to  cut  off  about  one  third  or  fourth 
of  their  original  length.  New  plantations  of 
raspberries  may  be  made  this  month,  where 
wanted.  Let  them  be  planted  in  rows  four 
feet  asunder,  and  | let  the  plants  be  three  feet 
distanee  from  each  other  in  the  rows.  | 

Planting  Currants,  Gooseberries,  ano 
Raspberries.  — Whatever  plantations  of 
these  fruits  may  be  requisite,  should  ba 
finished  this  month,  if  at  all  convenient,  as 
if  the  season  be  favourable,  they  will  be  in 
a state  of  vegetation  before  the  end  of  it. 
Finish,  also,  the  pruning  of  these  fruits  wiUi- 
out  delay,  as  the  buds  will  soon  begin  to 
swell,  and  may  be  rubbed  off  in  the  opera- 
tion. . 

Digging  the  Ground  amongst  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries. — Tha 
prunning  of  these  plants  being  finished,  let 
the  ground  amongst  them  be  dug  over, 
adding  dung  or  other  manure,  if  necessary. 
Dig  carefully,  so  as  not  to  in^re  the  roots, 
and  observe  to  bury  most  of  the  dung  in  tha 
centre  in  order  to  feed  the  fibres  os  they 
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advance,  that  is,  in  cases  where  they  have 
been  planted  in  quarters,  and  planted  in 
eingle  lines,  in  the  borders,  &c.  The  same 
rule  ought  to  be  so  far  observed  as  not  to 
disturb  other  plants ; but  it  may  here  be 
noted,  that  all  such  are  best  fed  at  their  ex- 
tremities. If  the  plantations  be  young,  that 
6,  under  three  years,  a row  of  cabbages, 
ibeans,  &c.,  may  now  be  planted  between  the 
rows  of  bushes ; or,  at  the  proper  season,  a 
couple  of  rows  of  carrots,  turnips,  or  potatoes, 
imay  be  drilled  in  between  them.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  advisable  to  crop  between  the 
rows  of  these  plants  if  above  three  years 
jplanted,  and  if  their  roots  have  met.  The 
Ipjury  done  the  bushes  might  be  more  than 
equal  to  the  benefit  reaped  in  cropping  with 
Other  vegetables. 

Peonjng  Feott  Trees;— The  pruning  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  may  now  go  forward 
with  propriety.  Even  figs,  nectarines  and 
l>eaches  may  now  safely  be  pruned.  The 
effects  of  the  winter  frosts  in  the  points  of 
the  shoots  will  have  made  it  manifest  where 
to  cut,  and  how  much  to  shorten. 

Dressing  Feuit  Tree  Borders. — Let  all 
the  fruit  tree  borders  be  neatly  dug,  when 
you  have  finished  pruning  and  nailing.  If 
they  have  been  dug  before,  let  the  surface 
be  loosened  where  it  has  been  trampled  on 
while  doing  the  necessary  work  about  the 
trees.  This  will  be  of  service  to  the  trees, 
the  borders  will  appear  clean  and  neat,  and 
they  will  be  ready  to  sow  and  plant,  with 
what  you  think  necessary. 


second  week. 

Planting  Fruit  Trers.-Iu  jdantingfruit 
trees  of  any  kind,  let  care  be  ti&en  that  they 
be  not  planted  too  deep,  for  that  is  more 
material  than  many  planters  imagine.  Open 
fiv  eaoh  tree  a circular  or  square  hole,  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  roots  firealy  without 
ressing  against  the  sides,  and  about  a spade 
eep,  then  'having  the  trees  ready,  being 
tt^en  up  with  a good  spread  of  roots,  let  the 
etraggl^  roots  be  pruned,  and  out  off  such 
foots  as  are  broken  or  bruised,  then  set  the 
trees  in  the  hole,  and  see  that  all  the  roots 
spread  freely  as  they  should  do,  and  in  depth, 
so  as  the  uppermost  roots  be  only  about  three 
or  four  inches  below  the  general  surface. 
Bredk  the  earth  well,  and  throw  it  in  equally 
about  the  roots,  and  shake  the  tree  gently  in 
order  that  the  earth  may  fill  in  close  between 
the  roots  and  fibres ; when  the  earth  is  in, 
tread  the  surface  moderately,  and  fix  the  tree 
properly.  The  following  compost  will  suit 


fruit  trees  in  general Procure  a portion  of 
light,  rich  loam,  containing  about  three  parts 
of  sandy  earth,  or  red  earth,  with  one  pint 
of  black,  soft,  vegetable  matter;  to  this  add 
a twentieth  part  of  reduced  dung,  a twentieth 
part  of  mild  lime,  and  of  road  d^t  one-tenth 
part. 

Apples  and  Pears  (to  jilantJ. — Apples 
and  pears  for  walls  and  espaliers  shoum  be 
planted  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
asunder, ‘but  in  'some  cases  twenty-five  is  a 
more  eligible  distance,  especially  for  some 
sorts  of  fee  shooting  pears  ; though  it  ap- 
pears considerable  at  first,  yet  if  grafed,  &e., 
upon  free  stocks,  they  will  readily  fill  that 
space  and  bear  considerably  better  than  if 
confined,  so  as  to  require  to  be  often 
shortened ; those  os  dwarf  stocks  should  be 
allowed  not  less  than  fifteen  feet,  the  others 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  rule  which 
we  advise  is,  to  plant  full  standard  apples 
and  pears  not  less  than  twenty -five  to  thirty 
feet  asunder ; dwarf  and  other  moderate 
growing  standards  of  these  kinds  allow 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  above  dis- 
tance advised  in  planting  the  different  sorts 
of  wall  and  espalier  trees  appear  a great  way, 
when  the  trees  ore  first  planted,  but  in  seven 
years’  time,  the  advantage  in  allowing  them 
proper  room  will  appear,  and  it  should  be 
observed  to  allow  trees  planted  against  low 
walls  a greater  distance  than  for  higher 
walls,  in  order  that,  in  default  of  height, 
there  may  be  proper  scope  to  expand  them 
horizonhuly. 

Pruning  Standard  Fruit  Trees.— 
Standard  fruit  trees  in  the  garden  and  or- 
chard may  be  pruned  any  time  this  month, 
where  necessary ; when  you  wish  to  threw 
a young  tree  into  bearing,  several  experi- 
ments may  be  had  recourse  to.  1st. 
uncovering  the  roots,  and  cutting  a few  of 
the  priuoi]^  ones  off.  2nd.  By  taking  up 
the  trees,  and  planting  them  in  the  same 
place.  3rd.  By  ringing  the  stem  or  branches. 
4th.  By  traimng  the  branches  into  a hang- 
ing position.  5th.  By  cutting  off  a part  or 
all  the  branches,  and  regrafting  them,  or  by 
inserting  grafts  or  buds  in  aU  the  branches 
without  cutting  them  down  till  the  grafts  or 
buds  are  established ; all  these  means  are 
practicable,  and  any  of  them  may  answer  the 
same  purpose.  Of  ringing,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  though  the  easiest, 
it  is  not  at  all  proper  for  stone  fruit  trees,  as 
from  the  ooziug  gum,  the  wound  does  not 
readily  heal ; but  if  at  all,  it  should  be  dons 
daring  the  summer,  as  then,  if  performed  on 
young  wood,  no  injury  ensues ; a common 
racing  knife  is  the  most  convenient  for  this 
purpose ; it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  applu 
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and  pear  trees  may  be  kept  as  dwarf  standwds 
in  the  most  fruitful  state  by  means  of  ring- 
ing them  from  time  to  time  close  to  tlic 
surface  of  tlie  ground. 

Distances  op  Planting  Fruit  Trees. 
—Peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  should 
never  be  planted  nearer  than  fifteen  feet 
asunder  against  walls,  nor  need  they  be 
planted  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
distance. 

Plums  and  CHfiRHiES,  for  walls  and 
espaliers,  should  be  planted  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  or  t.venty  feet  distance. 

Walnuts  and  Chestnuts  should  be 
planted  thirty  or  forty  feet  apart  or  mere. 

Filberts,  whether  planted  in  single  rows 
or  in  a quarter  by  themselves,  like  currant 
trees,  should  not  be  nearer  together  than  six, 
nor  further  apart  than  ten  feet. 

Mulberry  Trees. — Twenty  to  thirty  feet 
distance. 

Fruit  Tree  Borders.— Det  all  the  fruit 
tree  borders  be  neatly  dug,  when  you  have 
finished  pruning  and  nailing ; if  they  have 
been  dug  before,  let  the  snr&ce  be  loosened 
where  it  has  been  trampled  on  in  doing  the 
necessary  work  about  the  trees ; this  will  by 
of  service  to  the  trees,  the  borders  will  ap- 
pear  clean  and  neat,  and  they  will  be  ready 
to  sow  or  plant  with  what  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

Watering  Peach  and  ‘Nectarine 
Tr€H3. — "Very  good  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced by  watering  the  frozen  brandies  of 
peach  and  nectarine  trees  very  early  in  the 
morning.  Apply  cold  water,  at  the  time  of 
flowering  and  setting  of  the  fruit,  in  the 
following  manner : — If  upon  visiting  the 
tree  before  the  sun  has  risen  in  the  morning 
after  a frosty  night,  you  find  there  is  an 
appearance  of  frost  in  the  bloom  or  young 
fruit,  water  tlie  bloom  «r  young  fruit 
thoroughly  with  cold  water  from  the  garden 
engine,  but  it  must  be  done  before  the  sun 
domes  upon  theuir  Thawing  the  fro.st  off 
tender  plants,  or  shading  tliem  when  frosted, 
from  tire  sun’s  rays,  is  certainly  beneficial, 
because  the  greatest  degree  of  hurtful  cold  is 
generated  at  the  moment  when  tlio  frozen 
moisture  is  evaporated  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  impinging  upon  it,  and,  therefore, 
tfcawing  it  off  by  warmer  water,  or  prevent- 
iugthe  sun’s  light  and  heat  from  falling  upon 
the  frosted  parts,  evades  the  injury. 


THIRD  WEEK. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers. — The  plants 
will  now  require  due  attention.  I^et  air  be 
admitted  to  them  os  freely  as  the  state  of 


the  weather  will  allow,  and  supply  them 
moderately  with  water,  once  in  two  or  three 
days.  Examine  the  pots  frequently,  if  the 
heat  bo  violent,  lest  the  roots  be  scorched, 
setting  them  loosely,  or  pulling  them  up  a 
little  in  that  case,  or,  if  thought  necessary, 
placing  them  entirely  on  the  surface.  If 
much  steam  abound  in  the  bed  at  this  time, 
it  may  be  proper  to  leave  the  light  lifted 
half  an  inch  in  the  night,  observing  to  liang 
the  top  of  a single  mat  two  or  three  inches 
over  the  tilt.  But  if  tlie  bed  was  carefully 
turfed  over  as  directed  in  making  up,  this 
will  seldom  be  necessary.  Mat  up  carefully 
at  night,  but  make  a point  of  admitting  all 
the  sun  and  light  possible  to  tlie  plants, 
therefore,  uncover  always  by  sunrise,  and 
frequently  wash  or  wipe  the  glasses  clean 
outside  and  inside,  as  they  are  often  clogged 
by  a mixture  of  steam  and  dust,  also  occa- 
sionally stir  the  surface  of  the  sand  or  earth 
in  the  frame  with  the  point  of  a stick,  in 
order  to  extirpate  vapour  that  hovers  on  the 
surface,  and  to  purify  the  internal  air  of  the 
bed. 

Pruning  Fig  Trees. — Fig  trees  may 
now  be  pruned  with  great  propriety,  pro- 
vided their  shoots  have  been  ivell  ripened 
last  summer ; if  otherwise,  the  work  had 
better  be  deferred  till  next  Ajiril,  lest  the 
points  of  tlie  shoots  get  liurt  by  frost,  in 
which  case  they  may  be  pruned  to  improper 
lengths,  and  would  require  to  be  gone  over 
again.  But  supposing  the  shoots  to  liave 
been  well  ripened,  the  following  is  the  most 
approved  method  of  pruning  the  fig  : — The 
chief  art  in  training  tlie  fig,  is  to  keep  every 
part  of  the  wall  full  of  young  shoots,  the 
plant  naturally  running  into  naked  and  un- 
sightly branches  in  the  middle.  Shoots, 
however,  may  be  produced  with  facility  by 
shortening.  'They  also  rise  abundantly  from 
the  Toot,  round  the  stem  of  the  plant.  Pro- 
ducing its  fruit  on  the  shoots  of  the  preceding 
year,  tlicsc,  if  well  ripened  and  hardened  by 
the  sun,  should  not  be  shortened,  but  should 
be  laid  in  at  full  length,  and  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  from  each  other. 
When  the  tree  arrives  at  a bearing  state, 
tlie  Icnife  should  be  used  with  caution,  for 
the  more  its  branches  are  lopped,  the  greater 
a profusion  of  shoots  ivill  follow  in  conse- 
quence, nor  will  such,  generally,  be  fruitful, 
but  soft  and  spongj-.  The  most  fruitful 
shoots  of  the  fig  are  short  jointed,  round, 
and  of  little  length  in  proportion  to  their 
thickness. 

Am-E  Trees,  newly  planted,  must  have 
some  half-rotted  dung  laid  i^bout  the  roots, 
if  this  was  not  done  last  month. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees.— Planting  fruit 
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trees  is  a work  of  the  present  season,  and  no 
care  is  too  great  in  the  operation.  In  diy 
soils,  the  autumn  is  best  for  planting  fruit 
trees;  but  where  the  gp*ouncf  is  apt  to  be 
wet  and  spongy,  the  present  season  is  the 
most  proper.  Take  up  the  tree  carefully 
without  injury  to  the  roots,  cut  them  with  a 
sharp  knife,  and  if  bruised,  trim  them  even. 
The  cut  is  always  to  be  made  sloping  down- 
wards. This  done,  the  head  is  to  be  les- 
sened, for  the  roots  cannot  supply  the  usual 
quality  of  upper  growth  immediately  after 
their  removal.  Take  care  that  all  the  roots 
spread  in  a free  and  natural  manner,  and  let 
them  be  set  at  such  a depth,  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  root  be  just  beneath  a level  with  the 
surface.  They  must  be  covered  a little,  for 
the  earth  will  settle.  In  setting,  shake  the 
trees  a little,  in  order  to  let  the  mould  in 
between  all  the  roots,  and  when  lightly  trod- 
den down,  without  bruising  the  roots,  draw 
it  up  in  a little  hillock  round  the  stem. 

Cropping  the  Ground  amongst  Yddno 
Orchard  Trees. — It  is  very  proper  to 
crop  the  ground  amongst  newly-planted 
orchard  trees  for  a few  years,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expense  of  hoeing_  and  cultivating 
it,  which  should  be  done  until  the  temporary 
plants  are  removed,  and  tbe  whole  be  sown 
down  in  grass.  But  it  is  by  no  means  ad- 
visable to  carry  the  system  of  cropping 
with  vegetables  to  such  an  excess  as  is 
frequently  done.  If  the  bare  expense  of 
cultivating  the  ground  and  the  rent  be  paid 
by  such  cropping,  it  should  be  considered 
enough.  As  the  trees  begin  to  produce, 
begin  also  to  relinquish  cropping.  When  by 
their  productions  they  defray  all  expenses, 
crop  no  longer.  We  consider  these  to  be 
wholesome  rules  both  for  the  trees  and  their 
owners. 

Supporting  New  Planted  Trees. — 
Support  tall  standard  fruit  trees  with  stakes, 
as  soon  as  they  are  planted,  especially  those 
in  exposed  situations,  to  secure  them  firmly 
in  their  places,  and  tiiat  they  may  not  be 
rocked  about  by  the  wind,  which  would 
greatly  retard  their  taking  root.  Dwarf 
fruit  trees,  with  large  branchy  heads,  should 
also  be  secured  from  the  wind.  Those 
against  walls  should  be  fastened  thereto, 
and  if  espaliers,  they  should  be  fastened  to 
the  rails. 

! Pruning  and  Nailing. — Finish  pruning 
and  nailing  all  the  wall  trees  yet  unfinished. 
In  pruning  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apri- 
cots, be  careful  always  to  have  a good  supply 
of  young  wood,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
trees.  The  sooner  in  Uie  month  apples, 
pears,  and  cherries  are  finished  the  better. 

Peaches  and  Nectabikes,  on  the  open 


wall,  should  have  their  buds  advanced  a 
little  before  pruning,  or  they  are  liable  to 
be  injured,  if  the  weather  comes  severe. 

Kaspberries. — The  raspberries  that  are 
now  planted  should  be  in  rows,  five  feet 
apart,  and  four  feet  from  stool  to  stool  in 
the  rows ; let  each  stool  contain  three  plants 
in  a triangular  form,  ^and  cut  them  down  to 
about  two  feet  high. 


FOURTH  WEEK. 

Early  Strawberries.— Pots  of  the  scar- 
let strawberries,  or  Keene’s  seedlings,  which 
are  esteemed  the  best,  either  to  succe^  those 
of  last  month,  or  as  a first  introduction,  as 
they  will  fruit  in  greater  perfection  than  the 
former.  If  fresh  plants  be  taken  into  the 
hothouse  eveiy  tWe  weeks,  a constant 
supply  of  early  fruit  may  be  obtained  till 
those  in  the  open  ground  ripen  ; or  pots  of 
strawberry  plants,  kept  in  moderate  dang 
hotbeds,  may  be  removed  in  successive  order 
into  the  hothouse.  Some  gardeners  place 
the  strawberry  pots  in  pans  or  trough,  to 
hold  water ; but  others  think  this  unneces- 
sa:^,  provided  the  pots  be  duly  watered. 

Sowing  Stones  and  Kernels  op  Frute 
Trees. — Now  sow  plum  and  cherry  stones, 
&c.,  if  not  done  in  autumn ; also  the  kernels 
of  apples  and  pears,  in  order  to  raise  a supply 
of  stocks  to  bud  and  graft  upon.  They  may 
be  sown  any  time  this  month,  in  mild 
weather ; but  the  sooner  the  better,  observ- 
ing to  choose  a spot  of  clear  and  light  ground. 
Let  them  be  sown  in  beds  three  or  four  feet 
wide,  covering  them  about  an  inch  deep  with 
earth.  They  will  be  fit  to  transplant  next 
michaelmas  and  spring.  The  best  stocks  for 
working  fruit  trees  upon  are  the  following—* 
viz.,  tte  muscle  plum,  and  the  pear  on 
Brompton  plum  stock.  These  are  usually 
employed  for  budding  peaches  and  nectarines 
upon.  For  pears,  the  best  stocks  are  raised 
from  the  pips  of  the  most  upright  g;rowing 
varieties  of  the  cultivated  sorts.  Quince 
stocks  are  also  sometimes  used  for  dwarfs, 
standards,  or  espaliers.  Crab  stocks  are  pre- 
ferred for  apples,  and  cherry  stocks  are 
raised  from  their  stones.  For  apricots,  the 
muscle  and  common  plum  stocks,  and  also 
the  Brussels,  or  St.  Julian,  are  employed. 

Strawberries. — Strawberry  beds  must 
now  have  a careful  and  thorough  dressing. 
The  strings  must  bo  taken  off,  the  weeds 
pulled  out  by  band,  and  the  earth  broken 
lightly  and  carefully  with  a trowel.  Then 
let  a little  fresh  mould  be  sprinkled  m 
between  the  plants,  and  gathered  about  their 
heads. 
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GOOSEBERRT  and  COERANT  BUSHEfl. — If 
RDj  brRnches  hAve  been  left  that  had  better 
been  removed,  or  anything  left  at  the  prun* 
ing  that  now  appeara  improper,  let  it  be 
taken  out.  Let  the  earth  be  dug  between 
and  about  them ; and  if  the  weather  be  dry, 
give  them,  at  the  interval  of  three  daya,  a 
moderate  watering.  Theiia  shrubs  are  in 
general  too  much  neglected : they  will  thus 
blossom  earlier,  and  the  fruit  will  be  better. 
Dig  carefully,  so  as  not  to  injore  the  roots  ; 
and  as  all  roots  are  best  fed  at  their  extremi- 
ties, we  recommend  the  dung  to  be  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  intervals  between  the 
bushes,  instead  of  giving  it  promiscuously 
over  all  the  space  between  me  rows,  and 
most  generally  close  to  the  stem  of  the 
bushes.  When  these  fruits  are  planted  in 
quarters,  they  should  be  renewed  eveiy  * 
seven  or  ten  years.  In  that  case,  finer  fruit 
would  be  produced,  and  the  plants  could  be 
kept  within  such  bounds  as  to  admit  of  the 
ground  between  the  rows  being  cropped  with 
culinary  vegetables.  The  Lancashire  gar- 
deners grow  their  finer  gooseberries  in  very 
highly  manured  soils,  and  give  copious  sup- 
plies of  water,  and  often  apply  liquid  manure. 
By  this  method,  and  by  shading  and  thinning 
the  fruit,  they  obtain  it  of  such  a size  that  it 
is  not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
They  not  only  water  at  the  root,  but  often 
place  small  saucers  with  water  uuder  each 
fruit:  this  is  what  they  call  suckling  their 
gooseberries.  When  fruit  of  the  largest 
size  is  required,  they  often  do  not  allow  more 
than  three  or  four  berries  to  remain  on  a tree. 
They  also  cut  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
young  wood,  so  as  to  throw  all  the  nourish- 
ment possible  into  the  fruit. 

Watering  and  Mulching  Newly 
Planted  Fruit  Trees. — Trees  planted  in 
autumn  or  in  spring  should  be  regularly 
supplied  with  water,  both  at  their  roots  and 
also  over  their  branches,  particularly  in  dry 
weather.  This  will  greatly  promote  the 
breaking  of  their  buds,  and  ensure  their 
taking  to  the  soil.  Mulching  round  the 
roots  should  not  be  neglected. 

Transplanting  Stocks  to  Bud  and 
Graft  upon. — Make  new  plantations  of 
stocks  to  bud  and  graft  the  different  kinds  of 
choice  fruit  upon.  Many  of  those  raised 
from  seed,  &c.,  last  year,  will  now  be  ready 
for  this  purpose.  Let  these  be  planted  out 
as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit,  in  rows 
two  feet  and  a half  asunaer,  and  fifteen 
inches  distant  from  one  another. 

Heading  Down  Budded  Stocks. — Head 
down  budded  stocks,  or  such  young  trees 
and  shrubs  that  were  budded  last  summer. 
Let  this  be  done  with  a sharp  knife,  observ- 


ing to  cut  the  head  off  about  four  inches 
above  t^  place  where  the  bud  is  inserted. 

Kabpberries. — Raspberries  may  still  be 
pruned,  if  not  done  within  the  preceding 
month,  and  new  plantations  «f  them  may 
yet  be  made. 

Pruning  Fruit  Trees. — These  trees  may 
still  be  pruned ; but  the  sooner  now  the 
better,  particularly  apricots,  cherries,  figs, 
plums,  and  the  early  kind  of  pears,  which 
will  now  be  soon  coming  into  bloom.  Or- 
chard trees  and  standards  of  all  kinds  may 
now  also  be  pruned,  if  not  done  in  the 
former  months ; but  when  it  is  necessary  to 
wash  or  anoint  the  branches  of  any  kind  of 
fruit  trees,  the  pruning  should  not  be  de- 
layed beyond  the  first  week  in  March,  other- 
wise the  buds  are  liable  to  be  hurt,  or  to  be 
rubbed  off  in  the  operation. 


TKB  KXTCKBN  eAROEN. 

FIRST  WEEp. 

Asparagus  [fo  force). — Having  in  the  pre- 
ceding number  given  tlie  necessary  di- 
rections for  the  formation  of  the  beds,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  enter  into  some  details 
relative  to  the  mode  of  management  of  the 
lants.  ^yhen  the  heads  of  the  asparagus 
egin  to  appear,  add  three  inches  deep  of 
mould,  previously  to  which  a wreath  of 
straw  bands  should  be  fixed  round  to  the  top 
of  the  bed  close  to  the  edge,  on  which  to 
place  the  frame ; when  the  wreath  is  thus 
fixed,  cover  the  young  buds  of  the  asparagus 
all  over  with  light  earth,  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  or  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  first  wreath, 
so  as  to  have  it  six  inches  in  depth  at  least  in 
the  whole  over  the  crown  of  the  plants.  The 
bed  will  begin  to  produce  asparagus  in  four 
or  five  weeks,  and,  provided  the  heat  be  kept 
up,  will  continue  producing  buds  in  great 
plenty  for  about  a fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
A bed  for  a three-light  frame  will  for  that 
time  produce  three  or  four  huodred  buds  per 
week.  The  method  of  gathering  asparagus 
in  hotbeds  is  to  thrust  your  finger  down  gently 
into  the  earth,  and  break  the  buds  off  close 
to  the  roots,  which  they  will  readily  do,  but 
cutting  them  with  a knife,  as  practised  in  the 
natural  ground,  would,  by  reason  of  the  buds 
coming  up  so  very  thick,  one  under  another 
destroy  more  than  you  gather.  When  de- 
signed to  raise  asparagus  plants  for  forcing, 
some  seed  should  be  sown  every  year  in  a 
bed  of  rich  earth,  observing  when  the  plants 
are  one  year  old  to  transplant  them  into  an 
open  compartment,  in  rows  nine  ipches 
asunder,  and  about  the  same  distance  in  th« 
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TOWS.  When  they  have  two  or  three  sum- 
mers’ growth,  they  are  fit  to  take  up  for 
forcing,  but  if  they  stand  ^iree  years  before 
they  are  taken  up,  they  will  produce  much 
larger  buds.  It  is  necessary  to  have  three 
pieces  of  ground  employed  at  the  same  time 
with  asparagus  plants  for  the  above  purpose, 
that  is,  one  piece  for  the  seed  bed  with  seed- 
ling plants,  which  should  never  stand  longer 
than  one  year  before  being  transplanted ; the 
other  two  pieces  to  be  occupied  with  trans- 
planted plants ; one  to  be  a year’s  growth  from 
the  time  of  planting  before  the  other,  by  which 
method  of  sowing  a quantity  of  seed,  and 
planting  out  a number  of  plants  every  spring, 
vou  will,  after  the  first  three  years,  obtain  a 
fresh  supply  of  proper  plants  fit  for  fiweing. 

BsAsa.— Dig  an  open  quarter  of  ^und 
the  beghuiog  of  this  month  for  a full  crop 
of  beano.  The  best  sorts  for  main  crops  are 
the  broad  Spanish,  Windsor,  Large  sword 
long  pod,  Toker,  Sandwich,  &c. ; but  it 
woSd  be  advisable  to  plant  others  occa- 
sionally to  increase  the  variety.  Plant  them 
in  rows  a yard  asunder,  and  four  or  five 
inches  distant  in  the  row,  and  not  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  deep.  Beans  may  be 
planted  either  by  dibble  or  in  drills,  the 
depth  above  mentioned.  Beans  which 
up  and  advanced  from  two  or  three  to  five  or 
six  inches  high,  should  have  earth  drawn  up 
to  their  stems,  which  will  strengthen  them 
and  protect  them  from  frost.  Let  this  be 
done  on  a mild  dry  day. 

Beet. — This  is  now  the  time  to  sow  the 
dlfiferent  sorts  of  beet,  the  red  for  its  large 
root,  and  the  green  and  white  sorts  for  their 
leaves  in  soups,  stewing,  &c.  Let  the  sorts 
be  sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills  tivelve 
inches  asunder. 

Borage,  Boenbt,  Lovage,  Angelica, 
&0. — You  may  now  sow  borage,  burnet, 
clary,  and  marigolds,  orach,  carduns,  dell, 
fennel,  bugloss,  sorrel,  chervil,  angelica,  and 
lovage,  and  such  like  herbs,  any  time  this 
month  when  the  weather  is  open.  Sow  all 
the  above  seeds  moderately  thin,  and  each 
sort  separately  in  a border,  or  beds  of  light 
earth,  or  may  be  sown  in  drills,  six  to  twelve 
inches  asunder,  some  to  remain  where  sown, 
others  planted  out  in  summer. 

Buocou. — Early  white ; prepare  a slight 
hotbed  for  the  seed  of  this  favourite  kind  of 
brocoli,  which  should  be  sown  indhe  course 
of  this  month.  When  the  plants  are  up, 
give  plenty  of  afr,  and  defend  them  by 
covering  in  frosty  weather. 

Cabbage. — Cabbage  seed  may  now  be 
sown  for  summer  and  autumn  use.  They 
will  be  fit  to  cut  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tembfM^’  also  red  aiWiage  for  next 


winter’s  supply.  Cabbage  and  savoys  for 
seed  may  be  planted  tliis  month,  if  not  dona 
before;  lake  up  the  plants  on  a dry  day, 
clear  off  all  the  large  leaves,  and  plant  them 
two  feet  asunder  each  way,  placing  them  so 
deep  that  no  part  but  the  head  may  appear 
above  ground. 

Cauliflower  Seed.  — Sow  cauliflower 
seed  any  time  this  month,  to  succeed  the 
early  crims,  or  in  case  none  were  raised  last 
autumn  for  early  plants,  or  that  these  have 
bees  killed  by  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
But  in  order  to  bring  the  plants  up  soon, 
and  to  forward  them  in  growth,  it  will  ba 
pr^r  to  sow  in  a slight  hotbed. 

Coriander  and  Chervil.  — Coriander 
and  chervil  for  soups  and  salads,  &c.,  may 
be  sown  the  beginning  of  this  month,  whea 
dry,  mild  weather,  sowing  each  sort  sepa- 
rately, generally  in  shallow  drills,  six  to 
nine  inches  asunder,  and  covered  in  with 
earth,  about  half  an  inch  deep.  These  plants 
are  always  to  remain  where  sown ; and  as 
they  soon  fly  up  to  seed,  some  should  ba 
sown  every  month. 

G-ahlio,  Rocambole,  and  Eschallots. 
— Prepare  some  beds  of  good  ground,  four 
feet  wide,  in  which  to  plant  garlic,  rocam- 
jole,  and  eschallots,  of  which  procure  soma 
best  bulbs ; divide  the  garlic,  rocambole, 
and  the  eschallots  as  they  admit ; {fiant  them, 
in  rows,  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder,  by 
six  inches  distance  in  each  row,  and  one  inch 
deep.  They  may  bo  planted  either  with  a 
dibble  or  in  drills  drawn  with  a hoe. 

Lettuces. — The  beginning  of  this  month, 
if  the  weather  be  mild,  several  sorts  of  let- 
tuce seeds  may  be  sown  in  warm  borders. 
The  white  and  green  cos,  and  the  Silesia  and 
cabbage  lettnce  are  proper  sorts.  Some  of 
the  imperial  and  brown  Dutch,  or  any  other 
sorts,  may  now  be  sown.  Or,  in  order  to 
have  a few  lettuces  forwarded  for  trans- 
planting, you  may  early  in  this  month  sow 
cos  or  other  lettuce  seeds  in  a frame,  and 
cover  them  occasionally  with  glasses  or  mats, 
in  nights  and  sharp  weather ; and  when  the 
plants  are  advanced  abont  two  inches  in 
growth,  they  may  be  transplanted  in  the  open 
ground. 

Mangel  'Wurzel  may  now  be  sown,  for 
its  large  green  leaves  to  boil  as  spinach, 
and  thick  fleshy  leaf  stalks  to  dress  like 
asparagus. 

Parslet. — Sow  full  crops  of  parsley, 
either  in  drills  along  the  edges  of  some  of  the 
quarters  or  borders,  or  m continued  rows, 
nine  indies  asunder. 

Peas. — Sow  a principal  crop  of  peas  the 
beginning  of  this  month  on  an  open  piece 
of  ground  ; continue  sowing  a suCMwion  of 
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the  Hotspurs  and  other  small  kinds  ; and  it 
is  now  a fine  season  to  sow  full  crops  of  the 
large  sorts  of  peas,  such  as  marrowfats, 
rouncevals,  Knight’s  marrowfats,  &c.  For 
sowing  marrowfats,  and  other  large  peas, 
draw  drills  three  feet  and  a half  asunder,  but 
if  70U  intend  to  set  sticks  for  these  large 
kinds,  draw  the  drills  four  feet  distant.  Hot- 
spur and  other  smaller  kinds  of  peas  should 
be  sown  in  drills  two  feet  to  a yard  asunder, 
but  if  you  intend  to  place  sticks,  allow  three 
feet  and  a half  between  the  rows.  The 
drills  should  be  drawn  with  a hoe,  about  an 
inch  and  a half  to  two  inches  deep. 

Badishes. — Dig  a warm  border  the  be- 
ginning of  this  month  for  some  short  topped 
radish  se^d  to  succeed  those  sown  last  month ; 
dig  another  piece  at  the  time,  and  sow  it  with 
salmon  radish  seed.  They  will  succeed  the 
short  tops.  About  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks  after,  let  some  more  of  both  sorts  be 
sown  in  an  open  situation  in  larger  portions 
for  the  main  crops, 4hat  there  may  be  a re- 
gular and  plentiful  supply  in  their  proper 
season.  Continue  to  cover  the  early  crops  of 
ndishes  in  frosty  weather  and  cold  nights 
with  straw,  &c.,  as  directed  last  month.  If 
S snccessioa  of  early  radishes  be  required, 
let  some  dwarf  short  tops  be  sown  in  a mo- 
derate hotbed.  Sow  a few  of  the  small  white 
turnip  radish  to  draw  for  salads  in  April  and 
May ; they  eat  crisp  and  are  agreeebly  fla- 
vour^ ; or  some  may  be  sown  in  a slight 
hotbed  to  have  them  come  earlier  by  a fort- 
night or  more. 

Shall  Saladino. — Small  salading,  that 
is,  cresses,  mustard,  and  chervil,  may  now 
be  sown  on  an  early  border,  either  in  beds  or 
in  rows,  but  by  being  sown  in  ro\vs,  they  are 
more  easily  gathered ; drill  half  an  inch  deep, 
and  six  or  eight  inches  asunder,  and  sow 
thickly ; sow  every  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  days, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
the  demand  for  the  salads  ; a small  quantity 
of  each  at  a time  will  be  sufficient  to  supply 
an  ordinal^  demand.  A drill  of  each  kind 
ten  yar^  m length,  will  give  a large  supply, 
the  sowings  being  repeated  once  a week. 


SECOND  WEEK. 

Asparagus. — The  heat  of  some  of  the 
beds  which  have  been  appropriated  for 
foreing,  will  now  have  considerably  de- 
clmed,  if  not  abated  altogether  ; the  plants 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  out  and  planted  in 
the  open  grounds,  where  they  may  either  re- 
main as  a general  summer  crop,  or  bo  applied 
again  to  the  purpose  of  forcing  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  bed,  however,  from 


which  the  asparagus  has  been  taken,  may  ba 
applied  to  several  useful  purposes,  as  the 
forwarding  of  plants  for  the  culinary  or 
flower  garden,  for  the  heat  may  in  a degree 
be  partially  restored  by  linings ; at  all 
events,  there  will  be  a sufficiency  to  pro- 
mote and  expediate  the  growth  of  the  plants^ 
which  are  put  into  it.  Fresh  beds  may  be 
made  for  the  forcing  of  asparagus  plants, 
shoiiM  a regular  supply  be  required. 

Cauliflowers. — In  whatever  situation 
they  may  be,  whether  under  glasses  or 
frames,  they  should  bo  protected  in  severe 
weather  by  straw,  peas,  haulm,  or  any  dry 
litter  that  can  be  conveniently  procured ; mats 
may  be  thrown  over  the  glasses,  and 
all  attacks  of  frost  prevented.  The  plants 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  all  dead 
leaves  removed ; if  any  plants  have  died, 
they  should  be  instantly  taken  up,  for  it  is 
in  their  roots  that  slugs  and  snails  will  b« 
found  to  harbour.  If  the  plants  have  been 
planted  thickly  under  the  hand  glasses,  they 
may  now  be  thinnedjto  about  two,  butthe  plants 
so  thinned  may  be  again  planted  immediately 
under  glasses  or  in  a frame,  and  they  wiU 
make  an  excellent  succession  crop.  Some 
cauliflower  seed  may  also  now  be  sown  in  a 
moderate  hotbed  to  produce  plants  for  a 
late  summer  supply.  They  should  be-  sown 
in  a good  loamy  soil,  not  thickly,  and  then 
covered  slightly  with  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
finely  sifted  through  a sieve ; as  soon  as  the 
plants  appear,  air  must  be  regularly  given 
to  them,  whenever  the  weather  will  permit. 
It  is  good  practice  to  inure  plants  in  frames 
to  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible. 

Gelerv. — The  celery  plants  which  were 
planted  for  the  spring  supply  should  be  re- 
gularly earthed  up  whenever  the  weather 
will  permit ; this  operation,  however,  sho  lUd 
never  be  performed  but  on  dry  days.  Celery 
seed  for  an  early  crop  may  now  be  sown. 
Select  a rich,  light  bed  of  earth  on  an  early 
border,  or  sow  at  the  bottom  of  a wall  or 
other  fence,  cover  lightly,  and  rake  fine.  If 
this  vegetable  were  required  very  early,  this 
is  the  most  proper  season  to  sow  the  seed, 
and  its  progress  may  be  promoted  by  being 
covered  with  a few  hand  glasses,  or  a frame 
and  lights ; it  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  sowing  is' not  to  be  depended 
on  for  a crop,  the  plants  raised  so  early  being 
apt  to  shoot  for  seed.  If  the  seed  be  sown 
in  a hotbed,  a small  quantity  of  cabbage, 
radish,  or  lettuce  seed  may  be  sown  with  it, 
by  whic!)  some  early  plants  will  be  obtained, 
some  of  which  may  be  allowed,  particularly 
the  latter,  to  remain  in  the  bed  to  perfect 
their  growth. 

{Contimied  ok  Page  60.) 
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KITCHEN  ARDEN. 

CONTINUED. 

Cucumber  and  Melon  Seeds. — If  cn- 
•umber  and  melon  seeds  were  not  sown  last 
month,  it  is  still  a good  time  to  begin  that 
work,  making  a seed  hotbed  for  sowing  the 
seed,  as  formerly  directed.  Those  which  are 
sown  early  in  this  month  will,  with  good 
management,  produce  fruit  in  the  end  of 
March,  or  beginning  of  April, — and  those 
sown  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month 
will  have  fruit  the  end  of  April,  and  bear 
plentifully  in  May,  June.  The  beginning 
of  this  month  is  a ver;^  good  time  to  l^in  to 
sow  melons  for  the  chief  crops  in  frames. 

Horseradish. — This  plant  is  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  root,  either  cut  from  the 
top  an  inch  or  two  long,  or  some  old  roots 
cut  into  pieces  of  that  length.  The  method 
is  as  follows : — First  procure  a anmber  of 
proper  sets,  which  may  be  either  the  small 
offsets  that  arise  from  the  bottom  or  sides  of 
the  main  roots,  and  of  which  take  cuttings 
of  their  tops,  two  or  three  inches  long,  or 
use  the  tops  and  crowns  of  the  old  roots 
when  taken  up  for  use,  in  cuttings  of  the 
above  length,  or  in  default  of  a sufficiency  of 
crowns  or  tops  of  either,  you  may  divide  a 
number  of  old  knotty  roots  into  cuttings  in; 
the  before  mentioned  lengths,  which,  if 
furnished  each  with  two  or  three  buds  or 
eyes,  will  make  tolerable  sets ; but  give  the 
preference  to  the  cuttings  of  the  crowns  or 
tops,  if  enough  can  be  procured,  observing 
that  when  intended  to  make  a fresh  plants- 
tisn,  you  should,  during  winter,  when  you  ' 
take  the  plants  up  for  use,  reserve  all  the 
best  ofiEiets  for  planting,  aIso_  the  crowns 
of  the  main  roots ; but  this  latter  is ' 
only  practicable  in  private  gardens,  for 
where  the  large  roots  are  designed  for  sale, 
their  tops  must  not  be  taken  off,  which  will 
render  tliem  unsaleable  in  saarket ; tfaefefore, 
the  market  gardeners  alwajr*  Mserve  the. 
strongest  o&ets  arising  either  from  the 
bottom  or  emitted  from  the  side  of  the  main 
root.  The  sets  may  either  be  ^satad  with 
a dibble  after  the  ground  is  dug  or  trenched 
in  as  you  proceed,  one  good  spade  deep  at 
least.  Choose  an  open  situation,  and  as  light 
and  deep  a soil  as  the  garden  affords. 

Kidney  Beans.— Sow  more  kidney  beans, 
if  a succession  of  them  be  required  to  suo- 
ceed  those  sown  in  January,  either  in  boxes 
or  pans,  or  the  common  garden  pot ; if  the 
latter,  about  three  in  each  pot  They  may 
be  placed  in  a cucumber  or  melon  frame, 
or  in  any  other  hotbed  where  there  is 
room.  Let  them  be  duly  supplied  with 
water,  and  plenty  of  air  must  be  given  to 


revent  their  being  drawn  up  spindly.  Tha  , 
eans  which  were  sown  last  month  will  now  i 
he  fit  to  plant  out  when  they  are  three  inches  ; 
high.  It  intended  for  large  pots,  three  or  * 
four  may  be  planted  in  each  pot  in  light,  rich 
earth  or  cucumber  mould.  The  pots  should 
only  be  filled  about  three-fourths  at  ^t, 
that  the  plants  may  be  strengthened  by  being  < 
afterwards  earthed  up,  as  they  advance  in 
growth.  When  beans  are  placed  in  frames 
or  hothouses,  they  are  often  attacked  by  the 
thrips,  and,  therefore,  ffie  plants  should  be 
fumigated  widi  tobacco,  whiw  will  effectually 
destroy  the  insect. 

Liquorice  {tojpIatUj. — Now  prepare  some 
deep  ground  in  which  to  pl^t  liquorice, 
when  required.  The  grotmd  should  have 
two  or  three  spades  depth  of  good  soil,  and 
also  trenched  that  depth,  in  order  that  the 
root,  the  only  useful  part,  may  run  con-  I 
siderably  deep  in  the  earth.  Procure  sets  of  I 
the  small  horizontal  roots  which  nm  near  I 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  cut  these  in  I 
lengths  of  six  inches  and  plant  them,  by  I 
dibble,  in  rows,  a yard  asnnder,  by  half  that  , 
distance  in  the  row,  placing  them  wholly 
within  the  earth ; as  soon  as  planted,  may 
sow  a thin  crop  of  onions  in  the  same  ground 
the  first  year.  Keep  them  clean  from  weeds 
all  summer,  and  when  the  onions  come  off, 
hoe  the  ground  well,  and  in  winter  slightly 
dig  the  ground  between  the  rows.  They 
must  te  permitted  to  have  three  years’ 
growth,  cutting  down  the  decayed  stems  I 
every  October  or  November,,  and  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year,  the  main  roots  will  be 
of  fall  length  am  size  then  dig  them  up  ia 
winter,  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  ground,  1 
and  opening  a trench  quite  to  the  bottom 
of  the  first  row  of  roots ; so  continue  row  and 
row,  taking  out  all  the  roots  as  you  go  oa 
to  the  bottom. 

Mushrooms. — Take  care  that  the  mash- 
room  bods  are  well  defended  from  heavy 
rains  and  frosts,  both  of  which  would  des- 
troy the  spawn. 

Peas. — A full  crop  of  Charltons  may  now 
be  sown,  and  marromats  at  the  end  of  the  ; 
month,  choosing  an  open  situation  for  either,  > 
observing,  however,  to  allow  marrow&ls,  i 
Kouncevals,  and  all  the  larger  kinds,  six 
inohes  more  between  the  rows,  and  sow 
them  thinner  than  the  Charltons  or  the  blue 
Prussian  sorts.  The  kind  of  peas  ore  almost 
innumerable,  but  any  may  now  be  sown 
according  to  fancy,  bearing  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  Charlton,  dwarf  marrow,  and  ! 
the  Prussian  sorts  are  the  most  productive 
also  the  fittest  for  small  gardens,  on  account 
of  their  requiring  less  room  than  the  larger 
kinds.  the  surface  about  the  early 
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sops  th»t  have  risen,  and  earth  up  those 
^ther  advanced.  This  operation  to  be 
performed  only  oh  a dry  day. 

Sfinach.— Kow  hoe  and  clean  the  winter 
of  spinach,  and  if  they  be  ever  so 
ftee  from  weed^,  let  the  earth  be  stirred 
about  the  plants.  These  crops  should  pre- 
viously be  thinned  out  to  eight  or  nine 
anches  square,  if  broad  cast,  and  to  tliree  or 
four  inches  between  the  plants  if  in  drills. 
Spinach  thus  managed,  will  produce  a fine 
large  blade,  if  on  good  land,  and  will  fill  the 
basket  much  better  than  if  left  unthinned, 
which  is  too  frequently  done.  Choose  good 
weather  for  this  business,  and  observe  to 
loosen  tlie  surface  well  amongst  the  plants, 
particularly  if  the  soil  be  stiff,  and  if  the 
ground  has  beea  much  battered  by  heavy 
rains  or  snow  in  winter.  Spinach  requires 
a richer  soil  than  almost  any  other  culinary 
vegetable  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  as  it  has 
to  yield  frequent  gatiieriogs  or  cuttings,  and, 
therefore,  requires  a repeated  development 
of  parts,  which  cannot  be  expected  without 
an  abundance  of  food. 

Shall  Salading. — Sow  the  different 
sorts  of  small  salading  once  a week  or  ten 
days,  such,  as  cresses,  mustard,  raddish, 
rape,  and  lettuce,  or  they  may  be  raised 
in  pots,  in  cucumber  frames.  About  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month  small 
salading  may  be  sown  in  warm  borders  in 
the  open  ground,  which,  if  the  weather 
continues  mild,  will  succeed  tolerably  well 
without  any  oororing. 

Turnips. — Sow  some  early  Dutch  turnip- 
seed  about  the  middle  of  this  month  in  a 
warm  open  spot  of  light  ground  ; but  as 
these  eariy-sown  plants  will  soon  run  up  to 
seed,  before  the  roots  attain  any  tolerable 
size,  BOW  only  a smaU  quantity  at  this  time, 
to  come  in  early  in  May. 


THIRD  WEEK. 

Asi’Aragus  Send. — The  best  season  to 
sow  the  seed  of  asparagus  is  the  latter  end 
of  February.  It  should  be  sown  in  a spot 
of  light,  rich  ground  ; sow  it  tolerably  thick, 
and  tread  it  down  evenly,  then  rake  it  into 
the  ground,  The  season  to  transplant  from 
the  seed-bed  is  in  March.  Those  persons, 
however,  who  do;  not  choose  to  raise  plants 
themselves,  or  such  as  desire  to  be  furnished 
with  them  till  tlieir  own  are  ready,  may  be 
supplied  by  most  of  the  kitciien  gardeners 
near  great  cities,  but  particularly  those  near 
London,  many  of  whom  raise  great  quantities 
purposely  for  forcing.  Tliey  may  be  pur- 


chased by  the  rod  of  ground  on  which  they 
grow,  at  about  eight  or  ten  shillings  per  rod  ; 
they  are  generally  between  two  or  three, 
hundred  roots  in  a rod,  and  two  and  a half,  or 
three  rods  at  most,  are  sufficient  for  a three- 
light  frame.  Asparagus  may  be  forced  ia 
boxes  where  dung  is  scarce  ; the  ^ost  con- 
venient boxes  are  about  three  feet  long,  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  deep.  Fill  them  half- 
full  with  aaompost  formed  of  leaf -mould  or 
old  tan,  mixed  with  well  rotted  cow-dung  and 
light  loam  ; in  this  place  the  roots  as  thick 
as  may  be,  fill  up  the  boxes  with  the  com- 
post, and  place  them  anywhere  in  a hou.se, 
where  they  may  have  sufficient  heat.  Eigh- 
teen such  boxes  form  a set,  six  of  which 
being  forced  at  once,  yield  a very  fair  supply, 
and  at  any  time  the  same  may  be  required. 

Beans. — Any  of  tlie  beans  recommended 
last  month  may  now  be  sown,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  In  this,  and  in  all  otlier  oases 
connected  with  planting  and  sowing,  the 
exact  time  must,  in  a great  degree,  be  re- 
g^ulated  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  and 
nature  of  the  soil.  In  light  sandy  soils, 
sowing  and  planting  should  be  done  as  early 
as  possible,  and  in  wet,  strong  soils,  the 
seeds  are  better  in  the  seed-room  than  in  the 
ground,  when  it  is  not  in  a proper  state  to 
receive  them.  The  green  China  bean  is  a 
good  sort,  and  keeps  much  longer  in  a state 
fit  for  use  than  any  other,  i&ans  may  be 
sown  in  boxes,  for  which  purpose  the  maga- 
zan  is  the  most  proper  sort.  The  most 
economical  method  of  growing  beans  is  to 
sow  in  drills  firom  ten  to  twenty  feet  apart, 
and  fill  betwixt  the  rows  afterwards  with 
suoii  crops  as  are  requisite. 

Broooli. — The  seed  intended  for  the  crops 
in  July,  August,  and  September,  should  now 
bo  sown.  The  best  kinds,  are,  the  Cape, 
Grange’s  early,  Early  white,  Portsmouth, 
and  other  oeletoated  sorts.  Grange’s  white 
brocolio  is  an  excellent  and  well  known 
variety,  and  sbonld  be  sown  at  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  plants  fit  to  |iut 
out  ill  the  beginning  of  July,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce heads  m autumn,  and  a seconury 
sowing  should  be  made  in  April,  in  order  to 
produce  plants  for  .a  later  plantation,  say  the 
second  week  in  August,  which  latter  crop, 
if  not  destroyed  by  the  severity  of  winter, 
will  produce  excellent  beads  in  spring. 

Cab  BAG  Bs. — Begin  to  sow  cabbages  for 
winter;  a fortniglit  hence  will  be  better  for 
the  large  crop,  but  a small  parcel  now  will 
come  in  at  an  acceptable  time.  Dig  tha 
ground  for  the  whole  ciop,  and  sow  the  small, 
quantity  in  the  warmest  place;  in  the  follow- 
ing week  another  portion,  and  so  on,  till  tha 
whole  be  sown.  Spread  over  the  ground 
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3 good  qnantity  of  old  rotted  dung  from  a 
melon  bed,  and  a little  coal  ashes.  Dig  and 
work  these  well  in,  and  level  the  snrface  for 
a small  part  of  the  ground.  On  this  sow  the 
cabbage  ^eed.  A month  from  the  time  of 
sowing,  the  plants  will  be  of  a height  for 
their  first  removal,  and  this  must  be  succes- 
sively done  with  regard  to  the  several  crops. 
The  autumn-sown  cabbages  may  now  be 
transplanted,  to  come  into  use  in  July. 

Cauliflowers. — Cauliflower  plants  in 
frames  should  have  plenty  of  air  every  mild 
day  by  entirely  removing  the  glasses.  About 
this  time  transplant  some  of  the  strongest 
plants  into  the  place  where  they  are  intended 
to  remain.  Plant  them  in  rich  ground, 
allowing  them  thirty  inches,  or  three  feet 
each  way.  It  will  be  necessary  to  choose  a 
sheltered  situation  for  this  crop,  and  also  to 
shelter  them  oecasionally.  Cauliflowers, 
under  hand  or  bell  glasses,  should  also  be 
thinned  out  where  they  stand  too  close,  that 
is,  if  there  be  more  than  four  plants  under 
each  glass ; all  above  that  number  should  be 
removed.  Cauliflowers  sown  at  this  period 
upon  a slight  hotbed  will  produce  their  heads 
in  May. 

Celert. — About  this  time  prepare  a small 
bed  of  light,  rich  earth,  in  a warm,  sheltered 
situation,  in  which  to  sow  some  celery  seed 
for  an  early  crop.  The  plants  raised  from 
this  sowing  will  come  into  use  about  the 
middle  of  J uly.  The  Solid  upright.  Upright 
Italian,  Manchester  red.  Bed  solid,  &c.,  are 
the  best  sorts.  The  Kentucky  is  an  ex- 
cellent variety  imported  from  America, 
grows  large,  and  is  very  superior  in  quality. 

Carrots. — Any  time  this  month  carrots 
may  be  sown  for  an  early  crop,  but  the 
beginning  of  April  is  soon  enough  to  sow 
the  principal  sort.  The  Early  horn  and  the 
Early  short  red  horn  may  be  sown  on  a slight 
hotbed  for  the  first  crop,  and  towards  the 
end  on  a warm  south  border  to  succeed 
them. 

Chives  are  used  by  many,  both  in  the 
kitchen  and  in  salad,  and  are  an  excellent 
substitute  for  young  onions.  They  will 
grow  almost  in  any  soil,  and  are  easily  pro- 
pagated by  sets.  They  may  be  planted  in 
rows,  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder,  and  six 
or  eight  in  the  row.  Any  time  in  this  month, 
or  in  March,  will  be  a proper  time  for 
planting. 

Kidney  Beans. — This  is  an  excellent 
time  for  making  a hotbed  for  early  kidney 
beans.  Prepare  for  that  purpose  some  now 
horse-dung,  as  directed  for  cucumber  hotbeds, 
with  which  let  the  beds  be  made  about  two 
feet  and  a half  high,  and  long  enough  for 
one  or  more  frames.  Make  the  surface  of 


the  bed  even  and  smooth,  and  put  on  the 
frame.  When  the  heat  has  become  moderate, 
let  the  bed  be  covered  with  rich  light  earth, 
seven  or  eight  inches  thick,  then  draw  drills 
from  the  back  to  the  front,  a foot  asunder, 
and  an  inch  deep,  drop  the  beans  therein  two 
or  three  inches  apart,  and  cover  them  an  inch 
deep.  Or  the  beans  may  be  sown  thickly  in 
a small  hotbed,  or  in  pots  therein,  in  oraer  ' 
to  raise  plants  about  an  inch  in  growth,  then 
to  be  transplanted  into  a larger  hotbed.  The 
best  sorts  for  this  purpose  are  the  Early 
white  dwarf,  black  and  liver-coloured  Dwarf  ' 
kidney  beans,  because  they  come  earlier,  and  i 
do  not  run  so  strong  or  rampant  as  many  of ! 
the  other  sorts.  When  the  plants  begin  to  ' 
appear,  raise  the  lights  a little  behind,  every 
mild  day,  in  order  to  admit  fresh  air  to  ■ 
strengthen  their  growth,  giving  also  occa-  ■ 
sional  gentle  waterings,  continuing  the  same  ' 
in  their  advaneing  state,  and  support  a proper  - 
heat  in  the  bed ; they  will  thus  afford  an 
early  produce  in  April,  &c. 

Lettuces. — The  beds  of  the  finer  kinds  \ 
of  lettuces  must  be  now  examined,  as  the  : 
plants  will  be  ready  to  remove.  Let  a bed  ! 
of  rich  light  mould  be  well  dug,  and  marked 
into  squares  of  a foot  in  breadth.  In  each  of : 
these  let  there  bo  one  lettuce  set,  every  ■ 
morning  give  a gentle  watering  with  water ' 
that  has  stood  alt  night  in  the  house.  In  i 
each  of  these  let  as  many  be  left  as  the  - 
ground  can  well  maintain  at  a foot  distance  i 
every  way.  They  must  have  a gentle  water-  • 
ing  every  other  morning  ; they  will  grow  to  > 
their  due  size  very  quickly.  It  is  possible  i 
that  the  cabbage  lettuces  may  not  have  sur-  - 
vived  the  winter.  A little  seed  should, , 
therefore,  be  sown,  and  a fresh  bed  made  once : 
in  ten  days. 

Onions. — This  is  a proper  time  to  sow  a i 
full  cr<m  of  onions  on  tana  of  middling  tex-  • 
ture.  l(,  however,  the  land  be  heavy  and  I 
wet,  the  sowing  had  better  be  deferred  till ! 
the  following  month.  There  are  several! 
sorts  of  onions,  viz. — the  Strasburg,  Dept-- 
ford,  Portugal,  or  Spanish,  Bed  skinned, . 
Silver  skinned.  Any  of  these  may  be  sown  i 
at  this  time,  but  the  two  first,  which  i 
are,  indeed,  said  to  be  one  and  the  same,, 
generally  produce  the  best  crops,  and  are" 
certainly  the  best  keepers.  The  land  shouldl 
bo  well  broken  in  the  digging.  If  it  have ' 
been  manured  for  the  preceding  crop,  andl 
be  in  good  heat,  so  much  the  better,  but'- 
otherwise,  it  will  require  to  be  manured.  Ia> 
this  ease  a compost  of  stable-dung,  cow-dung,, 
and  earth  is  to  bo  preferred  to  any  simpte- 
dung.  At  any  rate,  new  rank  stable-dung: 
is  improper,  especially  for  light  soils.  Neither: 
dig  nor  sow  if  the  ground  be  not  in  a com- 
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fortably  dry  state,  otherwise  the  seeds  will 
not  rise  freelj.  Sow  either  in  four  foot 
be^,  thinly,  and.  cover  to  the  thicteess  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  or  in  shallow  drills,  eight 
or  nine  inches  apart,  also  thinly.  Bake  all 
smooth,  but  tread  none  in  either  case.  The 
winter  crop  of  onions  should  be  gone  over 
almut  the  end  of  the  month,  be  cleared  from 
weeds,  and  be  thinned,  if  needful,  and  let 
the  sur&ce  be  well  stirred  up  amongst  the 
plants.  If  green  onions  be  in  demand  for 
the  use  of  the  kitchen,  they  need  not  be 
much  thinned  out  at  this  time,  but  rather 
delay  the  final  thinning  till  about  April  or 
May. 

Pakslev. — Parsley  m^  a^ain  bo  sown  for 
successional  crops,  preferring  the  curled 
sort,  as  being  more  luxuriant  and  handsome. 
Hamburgh  parsley  may  also  be  sown  in 
drills  a foot  asunder,  and  two  inches  deep. 
It  will  thrive  well  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil,  which  is  of  sufficient  depth  and  not  over 
rich. 

Parsnips. — This  is  the  proper  season  to 
sow  parnips  ; they  should  be  sown  in  drills 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  apart,  and  two 
wide.  In  garden  culture  they  will  be  found  to 
obtain  their  greatest  perfection  in  ground 
rendered  sufficiently  deep  hy  trenching,  and 
manured  with  chalk  and  lime. 

Spinach. — Spinach  of  the  round  sort  may 
be  sown  in  an  open  spot,  and  also  for  suc- 
cessional crops,  any  time  during  the  present 
month. 


FOURTH  WEEK. 

Artichokes. — Plantations  of  artichokes 
may  be  made  about  the  end  of  this  month, 
according  to  the  forwardness  of  the  season. 
This  plant  requires  a light,  rich,  deep  soil,  in 
order  to  produce  it  in  perfection.  The 
strongest  crops  we  recollect  ever  having 
seen,  grew  in  rather  a moss^  earth  that  had 
been  trenched  fully  a yard  in  depth,  and  had 
been  well  enriched  with  dung,  and  limed. 
The  plants  were  generally  covered  before 
winter,  with  a mixture  of  stable  litter  and 
sea-weed.  They  are  propagated  by  sets, 
which  rise  plentifullv  about  the  old  shoots. 
The  fpound  should  be  trenched,  or  d(ig  to 
its  full  depth,  if  that  were  even  a yard,  and 
should  be  well  enriched  with  dung  or  com- 
post, to  suit  the.  nature  of  the  soil.  Plant  in 
patches  of  three  sets  in  each,  at  a foot  apart, 
and  four  feet  from  centre  to  centre  of  each 
patch.  Observe  to  plant  no  sets  that  have 
not  fibres,  or  otherwise  they  will  not  succeed 
so  well,  and  do  not  plant  too  deep ; crop  the 
leaves  so  as  to  reduce  the  sets  to  the  length 


of  six  inches  above  the  roots.  Give  a hearty 
watering,  if  the  weather  be  dry.  A little 
spinach  or  turnips  may  be  drilled  in  between 
tlie  lines,  which  will  come  off  before  the 
plants  spread  far  and  interfere  with  them. 

Asparagus. — Asparagus  delights  in  a rich 
deep  land.  It  may  be  produced  in  great  per- 
fection, however,  in  light  loamy  earth,  well 
enriched  with  dung,  or  with  compost.  In 
any  soil,  sea-weed  suits  this  vegetable  well; 
and  it  has  been  produced  in  very  great  per- 
fection in  a sheer  sand,  without  any  other 
manure  whatever.  It  does  not  thrive  well 
in  stiff  or  wet  soils,  nor  in  any  that  are  less 
than  half  a yard  in  depth.  Of  coarse,  the 
land  should  be  well  trenched,  to  the  depth  of 
thirty  inches  if  it  will  admit  of  trenching  so 
dero,  and  should  be  well  broken  if  anywise 
stiff.  The  manure  ought  also  to  be  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  soil,  even  to  the  very 
bottom,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  should  be 
applied  there,  because  it  is  difficult  to  get  it 
manured  afterwards,  as  the  roots  of  the 
plants  should  be  as  little  disturbed  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  common  to  raise  asparagus  in  s 
seed  bed  of  light  earth,  and  to  transplant  it 
at  one  or  two  years  old,  either  into  broaA 
beds  with  two  feet  alleys  between  them,  oc 
into  single  rows,  at  thirty  inches  er  a yard 
apart,  which  latter  is  the  better  method  of 
the  two.  But  the  best  method  we  know  ia 
to  sow  the  seed  where  it  is  to  remain, 
in  drills  an  inch  deep,  and  three  feet 
asunder,  sowing  rather  quickly,  in  order  to 
insure  a crop,  thinning  out  to  five  or  six 
inches  after  the  plants  have  come  up  a few 
weeks.  The  latter  end  of  the  month  the 
seed  may  be  sown ; but  in  this  the  cultivator 
must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
weather.  A row  of  cauliflowers  may  be 
planted,  or  a drill  of  carrot,  turnip,  or  onioa 
may  be  sown  between  the  lines  without 
injury  for  the  first  or  second  seasons,  but  ne 
longer.  After  this  time  the  root  of  the 
plants  will  begin  to  spread  into  the  intervals, 
and  must  on  no  account  be  disturbed  by  any 
other  crop.  Asparagus  plants  wear  eut  is. 
eight  or  ten  years,  and  become  unproductive; 
a little,  therefore,  should  be  sown,  and  x 
little  taken  up  every  two  or  three  years; 
but  market  gardeners  and  others,  who  forca 
large  quantities,  need  to  sow  or  plant  * 
supply  each  season. 

Beans. — Plant  beans  of  all  approved  kindv 
for  any  sort  succeed  well  from  this  time  of 
planting;  this  is  also  the  proper  time  to 
plant  full  crops  for  the  principal  suppli^ 
Transplant  the  beans  as  recommended  iir 
January.  Take  them  carefully  up,  separate 
them  so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  draw 
drills  three  inches  deep,  plaoe  the  plants 
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six  or  eight  inches  apart  in  the  town  aocsord- 
iog  to  the  kinds,  and  from  four  to  five  fee^ 
between  the  lines,  or  plant  in  single  lines  ; 
fill  in. the  monld  round  the  stems,  and  give 
a little  water,  if  the  ground  be  dry,  which  is 
seldom  the  case  at  this  season,  to  settle 
the  mould  about  the  roots.  Shade  or  protect 
them  for  a few  da3rs  with  branches. 

Beet. — Beet  may  now  be  sown  for  a large 
crop.  The  excellence  of  this  root  depends 
upon  its  size,  therefore«.  let  the  ground  be 
dug  very  deep  and  very  broken.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  either  broad  cast  or  in  drills, 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder.  The 
red  and  the  white  sorts  most  be  sown  sepa- 
rately. The  situation  must  be  dry  and  open. 

Borecole.  r-Tbis  is  now  about  tbeseason  to 
sow  some  borecole  for  the  service  of  autumn, 
winter,  and  the  following  spring.  There  are 
two.  principal  sorts,  the  green  and  the  brown, 
both  very  hardy  plants  of  the  large  open 
cidewort  kind,  witatall  stems,  and  full  heads 
of  thick  cnrli^  leaves,  not  cabbaging,  and 
are  desirable  open  greens  for  winter.  The 
sorts  are  the  green  curled  borecole,  red 
curled,  Scotch  curled,  tallest  Anjou,  Milan, 
or  ehou  de  Milan,  Brussels  sprouts ; the  first 
three,  sorts  are  preferable  for  the  main  orops, 
and  all  equally  good  as  boiling  greens  firom 
September  to  the  following  spring,  deserving 
culture  in  every  garden  from  their  hardiness 
to  stand  the  winter.  Foocore,  if  possibls,  the 
most  early  sorts. 

Beocoli.^ — By  those  who  wish  to  have 
early  crops,  the  seeds  of  brocoU  may  now 
be  sown,  but  it  is  yet  rather  too  early,  as  the 
plants  raised  from  the  seed  now  sown 
are  apt  to  start,  or  button.  Sow  of  the  dwarf 

S'e  green,  or  of  the  dwarf,  sulphur-colouc 
, thinly  on  a bed  of  light  eartli,  in  an 
open  exposure.  Cover  to  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  depth,  and.  rake  fine. 

Brussels  Sprouts  may  also  be  sown  at 
this  time,  and  the  same  system  of  manage- 
ment pursued'  as  tliat  directed  for  broooli. 

Cabuages. — Sow  the  seeds  of  cabbages  of 
any  sorts  the  latter  end'  of  this  month,  both 
of  early  kinds  for  aicoessional  young  summer 
babbages,  and  large  late  sorts  for  autumn 
and  winter  crops.  Any  of  the  early  kinds 
may  now  be  sown,  either  for  successions  ox 
as  substitutes  in  default  of  early  winter  stand- 
ing plants,  or  for  general  summer  crops. 

Carrots. — Carrots  should  bo  always  sown 
in  good  time,  as  the  seeds  lie  long  in  the 
ground,  and  they  are.  by  many  persons 
coveted  early.  A few  in  a favourable,  situa- 
tion should-  be  sown  if  the  weather  be  tolera- 
ble, digging  the  ground.  %vell  and  deep  for 
the  purp’osei  for  if,  it  bo.  lumpy  the  carrots 
wUl  gi-ow  forked,  as  they  will  also  if  the 


ground  be  fresh  dunged.  Carrot  seed  shonl^ 
be  mixed  with  dry  sand  or  earth,  rubbing 
them  well  together,  in  order  the  better  to 
spread  it  equally.  In  sowing,  ose ' about 
twice  as  much  st^  as  seed,  and  if  earth,  it 
were  better  to  be  of  a difiTerent  colour  from 
that  on  which  the  seed  is  distributed,  that 
it  may  be  seen. 

Cauuelower. — Saw  in  an  earfy  border 
of  rich  earth,  at  the  end  of  this  month,  fbr  ■ 
succession  of  sununer  caalifiuwert;  the  bor- 
. der  in  front  of  a stove,  pit,  or  early  forcfeg- 
house  is  & very  eligible  situation,  and  prefera- 
ble to  a hotbed.  At  the  end  of  the  month  plant 
out  for  an  early  crop  in  a warm,  rich  border, 
well  manured,  at  two  feet-square,and  observe 
not  to  plant  too  deep.  If  it  be  intended  to 
cover  with  hand-glasses,  a few  to  come  in 
the  earliest,,  they  may  be  planted  so  that  a 
glass  will  cover  two  plants ; but  if  bell-glasses' 
are  to  be  used,  one  under  each  will  he 
enough. 

Celery. — For  early  celery,  a little  seed  , 
should  now  be  sown  in  a gentle  hotbed,  or  in 
a warm  north  border,  under  a hand-glass  or 
not  When  cuhivated  so  early,  it  is  apt  to 
run  1 but  if  only  a few  plants  stand  tolerably, 
it  is  worth  while  to  try,  and  even  whan  m a 
pipy  state,  it  is  an  excellent  addition  to  soap. 
Sow  thin,  cover  lightly,  and  keep  the  aar^ 
moist,  for  the  seed  is  slow  in  coming  up,  if 
the  weather  be  dry. 

Jerusalem  Abtichokes.  — They  may 
now  be  propagated,  by  planting  cuttings  of 
its  roots,  like  potatoes.  The  root  is  red  and 
full  of  indented  eyes,  every  one  of  which  is 
sure  to  grow.  Where  it  had  been  once 
planted  it  most  be  carefully  dug  up,  or  it 
will  not  easily  be  got  rid  of;,  any  poor  ordi- 
nary spot  of  spare  ground  ivill  m for  it. 
Preserve  tlie  roots  m dry  sand,  when  they  ■ 

; can.no  longer  be  preserved  in  the  ground, . 
immediately  dug  from  which  they  are  much  i 
' the  best. 

Kidney  Beans  in  the  Hothouse.— Now 
plant  some  more  kidney  beans  of  the  early  • 
white,  the  don,  and  speckled  dwarf,  &c.,  m : 
pots  or  boxes,  and  put  them  in  the  hothouse ! 
to  succeed  those  planted  last  month.  Re- 
fresh with  water  the  kidney  beans  planted : 
last  month  ; tliey  will  require  it  two  or  three ' 
times  a week  ; give  also  necessary  waterings ' 
to  the  young,  beans  advancing  for  sueces-  • 
sional  orops. 

Leeks-. — If  the  weather  be  tolerable,  the; 
seed  may  now  be  sown.  In  April,  the  crop, 
must  be  thinned  to  three  inches  asunder,  and' 
planted  out  the  first  moist  weather  after 
midsummer,  in  rows  near  a foot  apart,  and  at 
six  inches  in  the  rows,  though  if  the  ground 
be  very  rich,  and  the  leeks  forward,  a little. 
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Itwre  may  be  allowed  to  advantage.  Trim 
the  tops  and  end  of  the  roots ; and  it  is  a 
good  way,  if  the  soil  be  not  heavy,  to  plant 
with  a dibble,  two  or  three  inches  in  the 
ground,  in  order  to  whiten  the  heads;  but  to 
this  end,  some  have  planted  leeks  in  trenches, 
and  earthed  them  up  high  with  a light  soil, 
or  coarse.  At  any  rate,  if  the  rows  be  wide, 
earth  them  up  a little. 

Pe-is. —Early  fame,  blue  Prussian,  tall 
and  dwarf  marrowfats,  and  other  approved 
Borts  of  peas  should  now  be  sown  for  general 
crops  in  the  open  quarters  of  the  garden. 
From  the  middle  of  this  month,  nuike  suc- 
cessive sowings  every  three  weeks  during 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  and 
twice  in  eacii  of  the  months  of  J une,  J nly, 
and  August,  reducing  the  quantity  each  time 
from  the  end  of  June  till  the  middle  of 
August.  The  crops  of  the  latter  sowings 
will  depend  on  the  state  of  the  weather 
during  the  following  autumn,  and  in  general 
they  are  small  and  scanty.  Knight’s  im- 
roved  marrowfat  is  the  best  for  a late  crop, 
eing  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  mildew 
than  the  other  sorts.  For  the  early  .and 
dwarf  crops,  sown  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  from  three  to  four  feet  will  be  plenty 
between  the  rows,  and  three  inches  deep ; 
for  the  taller  growing  sorts,  such  as  the 
marrowfats,  &c.,  four  or  five,  or  even  six 
feet  will  not  he  too  much  between  the  rows. 
TVe  submit  the  following  excellent  advice  to 
all  cultivators  of  this  vegetable,  in  regard  to 
Bowing: — “You  get  nothing  by  crowding 
them,  nor  do  you  get  anything  by  sowing 
double,  instead  of  single  rows  of  peas.  If 
you  try  it,  you  will  find  that  a single  plant, 
standing  away  from  all  others,  will  produce 
more  fruit  than  six  plants  standing  in  a 
common  single  row,  though  the  soil  be  the 
same,  and  though  the  stick  be  the  same 
height.” 

PoTATOE.s. — A few  may  be  ventured  in  a 
warm,  light  spot,  under  a wall  or  other 
fence  ; but  the  nearer  the  end  of  the  mouth 
the  better — that  Ls,  for  those  who  have  no 
other  conveniency,  or  other  means  of  raising 
early  potatoes  ; but  by  those  who  have,  some 
of  the  early  sorts  may  now  be  sown  thickly 
on  slight  hotbeds,  to  be  covered  with  a frame 
and  lights,  or  to  be  hooped  over,  and  bo 
covered  with  mats  or  canvas  at  night,  and 
in  bad  weather,  which  last  is  a very  good 
method  of  obtaining  early  potatoes,  as  they 
are  not  so  much  drawn  as  if  kept  close 
under  glass.  A moderate  dung  heat  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  ; and  the  plants,  after 
they  have  come  up,  should  be  exposed  from 
morning  till  night  in  good  weather,  but 


should  be  carefully  covered  at  night  for  fear 
of  frost.  Even  in  using  frames  and  lights 
they  should  be  fully  exposed  to  good  weather, 
and  should  not  he  kept  so  closely  shut  up,  ae 
is  commonly  done,  by  which  they  are  draw^. 
entirely  to  tops,  and  do  little  good  at  root- 
In  either  case,  they  should  have  moderate 
and  regular  supplies  of  water. 

Savoys. — Savoy  seed  may  now  be  sown, 
for  the  first  crop,  about  the  latter  end  of  this 
month.  Those  savoys  which  are  now  sown 
will  be  ready  in  September,  and  they  will  be 
finely  cabbaged  by  October,  and  will  continue 
in  good  perfection  all  November  and  Decem- 
ber. 

ScORZOMBRA,  SalSAPY,  AND  HASmURGH 
Parsley, — The  latter  end  of  this  month, 
some  scorzonera,  and  salsafy,  and  Hamburgh 
parsley  may  be  sown.  These  plants  are  in 
some  families  much  esteemed  for  their  roots, 
which  are  the  only  parts  that  are  eaten,  ex- 
cept the  salsafy,  as  explained  below.  The 
roots  rim  pretty  deep  into  the  ground,  in  the 
manner,  of  carrots,  and  are  eaten  eithen  alone 
or  with  butcher’s  meat  like  young  carrots, 
&c.  These  are  fit  for  use  from  July  to 
March,  but  the  salsafy  is  esteemed  both  for 
its  roots  and  for  the  young  shoots  rising  in 
the  spring  from  the  year  old  plants,  which 
being  gathered  whilst  green  and  tender,  are 
eaten  in  the  manner  of  asparagus.  Dig  one 
or  more  beds  for  each  of  the  above  in  an 
open  situation,  sow  the  seed  either  in  shallow 
drills,  six  inches  distance,  and  earthed  over 
half  an  inch,  or  sow  on  the  rough  surface, 
and  rake  them  in  equally.  They  are  all  to 
remain  where  sown,  and  the  plants  thinned 
in  May  or  June,  to  six  inches  distance. 


Disease  in  Poultry.— We  have  found 
that  giving  poultry  some  dry  American 
cheese,  crumbled  up  and  mixed  with  rue, 
given  as  a bolus,  night  and  morning,  not 
only  prevents  the  disease  which  is  sometimes 
so  fatal  to  poultry,  but  also  causes  hens  to 
lay  much  earlier  than  otherwise. 

Co-AiPOST  FOR  Auriculas.— One  of  the 
most  celebrated  growers  of  the  .auricula  in 
this  country,  has  kindly  favoured  us  with 
the  recipe  for  a compost  for  auriculas, 
which  he  has  used  for  twenty  years  with  the 
greate.st  success.  Take  sugar  scum,  hurna* 
manure,  and  flesh  loam,  equal  parts;  mix 
them  well  together,  and  let  them  remain  for- 
two  years,  carefully  turning  the  compost 
every  month.  It  should  Jlie  kept  in  a dry 
situation,  subject  to  ns  littife  moisture  as  pos- 
bible. 
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THE  CIN£H.\Kr.V. 


The  cineraria,  from  the  diversity  of  its 
colour,  has  lately  become  a great  favourite 
with  florists ; and  it  may  be  said  that  there 
are  few  flowers  to  which  more  interest  is 
attached,  combined  with  its  eas}-  manage- 


ment, than  in  the  numerous  members  of  th: 
genus  cineraria.  It  is  a flower  that  remain 
in  bloom  for  a oonsiderable  time ; and  start 
ing,  as  it  does,  into  a variety  of  colourr 
forms  a most  attractive  object,  not  oily  i 
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the  greenlionse.  hut  in  the  window  of  the 
citizen  and  artizen,  throughout  a great  part 
of  the  winter,  and  all  the  spring  months  : 
indeed,  in  the  latter  situation,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  flowers  that  can  bo  selected. 
Its  propagation  is  a task  of  very  little  difti- 
culty,  it  being  easily  increased  both  by  seeds 
and  cuttings.  If”  the  former  mode  be 
adopted,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  small 
pans  as  soon  as  it  is  collected,  the  soil  most 
proper  for  the  germination  of  the  seed  being 
a compound  of  loam  and  leaf  mould  in 
equal  proportions,  to  which  may  be  added  an 
equal  portion  of  silver  sand.  The  pans 
should  be  placed  on  a gentle  bottom  bed, 
giving  them  a moderate  watering  ; and  as 
soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance they  may  receive  a good  portion  of 
air  during  the  day.  As  soon  as  they  have 
attained  a sufficient  size  to  be  handled  with- 
out injury,  they  should  be  potted,  putting 
each  plant  separately  into  a 60  sized  pot, 
and  placed  in  a cold  frame  or  pit.  About  the 
beginning  of  October  they  are  shifted  into 
No.  32  sized  pots,  in  which  they  remain 
nntil  March,  when  they  are  placed  in  the 
pots  from  which  they  are  intended  to  bloom, 
giving  them  an  occasional  watering  with 
liquid  m.anure.  The  compost  used  for  this 
potting  is  a mixture  of  loam  and  dung  in 
equal  parts,  adding  a sixth  of  the  whole  of  leaf 
mould,  which  should  be  used  in  a rough 
state,  with  thorough  drainage  in  the  pots. 
They  are  then  removed  to  the  greenhouse, 
placing  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 
All  flower  buds  that  make  their  appear.ince 
before  February  are  pinched  off,  by  which 
treatment  the  plant  becomes  bushy.  If  the 
leaves  begin  to  curl,  examine  them  very 
minutely ; and  if  any  green  flies  be  detected, 
tobacco  smoke  must  be  applied  immediately, 
as  the  pest  is  a great  detriment  to  the  produc- 
tion of  well-grown  and  healtliy  specimens. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  cineraria,  for  the 
second  season,  when  they  may  be  said  to 
attain  perfection,  the  first  step  to  insure  fine, 
healthy  specimens,  is  to  cutoff  all  the  bloom- 
ing steins  that  may  by  any  means  make  their 
appearance  after  the  proper  season  for  bloom- 
ing : then  give  them  a top  dressing  of  light, 
rich  compast,  and  when  this  is  dune,  the 
plant  should  be  removed  from  the  greenhouse 
to  a shaded  situation  in  the  open  air,  near  to 
a north  wall — in  fact,  never  allowing  them 
to  become  thoroughly  dry.  Here  they  may 
remain  till  the  middle  of  autumn,  when  the 
previous  winter’s  treatment  should  be  re- 
peated. 

In  summer,  when  the  plants  have  thrown 
out  plenty  of  new  shoots,  cuttings  may  be 
taken  from  those  kinds  most  desirable  to 


increase.  In  the  preparation  of  the  cuttings* 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  remove 
the  lowermost  pair  of  healthy  leaves,  then 
cutting  it  close  to  the  joint  with  a sharp 
knife.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  the  cuttings  is  a mixture  of  loam  and  leaf 
mould,  in  equal  parts,  adding  a good  portion 
of  sharp  sand : insert  the  cuttings  in  this 
compost,  pressing  it  firmly  round  the  base : 
give  them  a moderate  sprinkling  of  water, 
and  then  place  a hand-light  or  frame  over 
them  immediately,  and  they  wifi  not  require 
much  more  care  except  shading  from  the 
sun.  When  water  is  supplied,  it  should  be 
given  in  the  evening,  or  in  cloudy  weather  ; 
and  the  glass  may  be  taken  off  on  fine  dewy 
evenings,  but  must  be  replaced  before  the 
plants  become  dry  in  the  morning. 

The  potting  qf  these  new  plants  should  be 
performed  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  roots 
are  emitted,  in  the  manner  prescribed  for 
seedlings,  and  their  after-treatment  may  be 
assimilated  in  every  respect. 

The  talented  editor  of  the  Florist's  Journal 
has  given  the  following  as  the  criterion  of  a 
perfect  cineraria:  — “The  plants  should 
possess  a neat,  compact  habit,  amply  filled 
with  medium  sized  foliage,  the  bloom  stems 
rising  above  the  leaves,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
flowers  free  from  obstruction,  and  in  a con- 
spicuous manner.  The  flowers  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  centre  or  disc  in  a horizontal 
position,  quite  flat,  and  they  should  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  overlap  each  other,  so  as  to 
leave  no  interstices  between  them.  'J’he 
more  nearly  they  approach  a perfectly  un- 
broken circle  on  the  margin,  so  much  nigher 
are  they  to  perfection  : the  proportion  oif  the 
disc  to  that  of  the  whole  flower  should  be 
as  one  to  three,  and  the  colour  or  colo.nrs 
must  be  clearly  defined,  dense,  and  decided. 
Of  course,  novelty  in  this  point  is  an  acqui- 
sition, although  it  must  not  be  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  either  of  the  preceding  pro- 
perties. Size,  though  a necessary  qualifica- 
tion, is  considered  of  least  importance, 
because  a well-formed  flower  is  every  way 
preferable,  and  more  pleasing  to  the  discri- 
minating eye  of  taste,  than  a huge  misshapen 
object ; still,  one  being  only  equal  in  other 
respects,  and  somewhat  larger,  would  have 
the  advantage  of  its  predecessors.” 


It  is  computed  that  there  are  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  about  5,000,000  of  oxen, 
32,000,000  of  sheep,  and  about  1,825,000 
horses,  one  fifth  of  the  Uttar  of  vi^oU  ar 
kcjj^t  for  pleasure 
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THE  STRAWBERRY. 


Although  strawberries  should  be  pro- 
perly included  in  the  list  of  fruits,  they  are 
generally  classed  by  gardeners  amongst  the 
permanent  herbaceous  crops  in  a kitchen 
garden.  There  is  a great  variety  of  named 
sorts  grown  in  gardens,  but  they  are  mostly 
▼arieties  or  subvarieties  of  three  species, 
viz.,  the  Pine  [Fragana  gyaind^ord),  which 
is  supposed  to  be  originally  from  Surinam ; 
the  Chili  {F.  Cldleusis) ; and  the  Bcaklex 
{F.  Virginiana). 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  strawberries, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  trenched  or 
deeply  dug,  the  roots  of  these  plants  pene- 
trating to  a great  depth,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  well  manured.  It  is  not  gene 
rally  known,  but  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that 
most  strawberries  generate  roots  and  strike 
them  into  the  ground  nearly  two  feet  deep 
in  the  course  of  the  season. 

They  may  be  planted  in  rows  at  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  apart,  according 
to  their  kinds,  or  in  beds,  each  containing 
tliree  rows,  with  alleys  of  three  feet  between 
the  beds,  and  the  rows  eighteen  inches  apart 
in  the  beds,  and  the  plants  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  asunder  in  the  line,  according  to  their 
sorts.  Choose  the  young  plants  from  the 
runners  of  the  preceding  season,  well  rooted, 
and  be  careful  not  to  mix  the  sorts  whilst 
collecting  the  plants  ; indeed,  every  sort  of 
strawberry,  where  it  can  conveniently  be 
done,  should  be  grown  in  separate  beds,  and 
at  such  a distance  as  will  prevent  their  run- 
ning into  one  another.  Never  plant  old 
plants,  but  have  the  runners  of  the  preceding 
season  taken  off  when  well  rooted,  and  put 
into  nursery  beds,  in  order  to  give  strength, 
when  they  will  be  in  good  condition  to  plant 
in  spring.  The  duration  of  strawberry-beds 
depends  on  a variety  of  circumstances ; some- 
times they  will  last  for  ten,  twelve,  or  more 
years,  and,  on  the  contrary,  often  only  for 
two  or  three  crops ; and  some  cultivators 
only  allow  them  to  remain  on  the  ground 
one  year.  The  Eev.  Thomas  Garnier,  of 
Stoke,  one  of  the  most  successful  cultiva- 
tors of  the  strawberry,  destroys  all  his 
beds  early  in  August,  as  soon  as  the  gather- 
ings are  over,  and  then  , proceeds  to  form 
new  ones,  by  trenching  and  manuring  them. 
He  selects  his  plants  from  the  strongest 
runners  of  the  old  rejected  plants.  If  the 
weather  should  be  particularly  hot,  and 
the  surface  of  the  giound  much  parched, 
he  defers  the  operation  of  preparing  and 
planting  hiS  beds  till  the  ground  bo  mois- 


tened with  rain.  Such  is  the  simple  mode  of 
treatment  which  he  lias  adopted  for  saveral 
successive  years,  and  such  has  been  his 
snccess  that  for  several  years  he  Has  pro- 
duced a greater  quantity  of  fruit  on  any 
one  piece  ot  ground  than  that  of  any  other 
gardener  in  the  county.  Depth  of  soil  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  tiie  strawberry ; sad, 
in  fact,  it  is  useless  to  plant  many  of  the 
better  kinds  where  the  soil  is  not  of  a con- 
siderable depth.  The  pine,  grove-end,  and 
roseberry,  succeed  better  than  any  other  in 
stiff  and  shallow  soils,  and  should  be  plants 
in  an  open  situation,  and  not  one  toe  much 
shaded. 

The  Alpine  strawberry,  raised  from  seeds, 
differs  from  all  others  of  the  same  family, 
inasmuch  as . it  produces  abundance  of  fruit 
the  same  season  that  it  is  sown.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  sown  in  spring,  on  a bed  of 
rich  earth,  and  sometimes  in  pans  or  shallow 
boxes,  where,  in  tlie  latter  way,  it  is  for- 
warded by  being  placed  in  some  of  the 
forcing  departments,  not  too  warm,  and 
when  above  ground  gradually  hardened  to 
the  open  air.  By  such  means  it  gets  rather 
stronger  than  those  reared  on  a bed  of  liglit 
earth  out  of  doors.  In  July  or  August, 
they  are  in  either  case  fit  to  plant  out  finally, 
which  is  generally  done  in  a shaded  situa- 
tion, either  behind  a wall  or  hedge,  in  rich, 
moist  soil,  allowing  the  plants  two  feet  apart, 
row  from  row,  and  one  foot  apart  in  the  line. 
In  this  way  abundant  crops  are  obtained, 
which  will  continue  bearing  until  destroyed 
by  the  frost.  The  season  of  the  fine  fruit 
can  then  be  prolonged  lor  a considerable 
time  ; forced  roseberries,  pines,  or  Alpines, 
being  ripe  in  March,  and  the  seedling  Alpines 
in  fruit,  till  the  middle  of  November.  In 
making  plantations  of  tins  fruit,  plenty  of 
room  should  be  allowed  tiiem,  that  they 
may  not  be  destroyed  in  the  process  of  water- 
ing or  gathering  them. 

The  hautbois  generally  thrives  best  on 
light  soils,  and  can  scarcely  have  too  much 
manure,  as  it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  thrown 
into  a superfluity  of  leaves-  by  manure  as 
some  of  the  others.  There  are  various  sorts 
of  this  species,  all  of  them  esteemed  for 
their  fine  flavour  ; one  variety  has  the  parts 
of  frutification  so  perfect,  that  it  bears  plen- 
tifully, being  cap.ihle  of  sclf-fecuudation  ; 
wliilst  some  other  varieties  are  so  imperfect, 
that  they  contain  the  male  parts  in  one 
flower,  and  the  female  in  another.  Still, 
the  latter  varieties  are  reckoned  the  finest 
flavoured  fruit.  In  selecting  young  plants, 
therefore,  of  these  sorts,  for  making  out  new 
plantations,  particular  caution  must  be  ob- 
served that  there  be  a proper  proportion  of 
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male  plants  to  the  female ; not  having  too 
many  of  the  former,  as  they  bear  no  fruit, 
aod  are  more  prone  to  run  into  leaves  wd 
xnnnets^  than  the  others.  The  proportion 
ought  to  be  one  male  to  ten  females. 

It  is  a common  observation  that  good  haut- 
boy strawberries  are  nearly  lost.  This  sup- 
position is,  however,  not  correct.  The  haut- 
boy which  hu  male  blossoms  on  one  plant, 
and  fem^  on  another,  is  frequently  found 
in  gardens;  and  as  the  sterile  plants  are 
more  vigorous  than  the  fertile  ones,  the 
nnprodnctive  runners  become  in  time  more 
nnaaerons,  and  gain  the  ascendancy,  and 
then  the  whole  are  considered  as  deteriorated. 
The  males  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
stamens  being  much  longer,  by  their  flowers 
not  being  so  large  as  the  fei^es,  and  the 
reeaptaole  of  the  fructification  small  and 
imperfect. 

ctrawberries  require  a larger  portion  of 
water  than  almost  any  other  of  our  culti- 
vated fruits  to  bring  their  crops  to  perfec- 
tion. A considerable  expense  is  incurred  on 
this  account  fay  the  strawberry  growers  in 
the  vicinity  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 

seldom  have  the  opportunity  of  select- 
ing a naturally  moist  situation  for  this  fruit ; 
and  the  formation  of  an  artificial  strawberry 
garden  would  be  attended  with  too  much 
expense,  the  quantity  which  they  cultivate 
being  so  great 

The  months  of  Aug^t  and  September  are 
a good  season  for  making  young'  plantations 
of  this  fruit ; and  the  plants  intended  to  be 
{flaced  oat  in  the  spring  should  theu  be 
planted  into  nursery  beds,  nine  inches  apart, 
as  soon  as  the  runners  are  sufficiently  rooted. 


COMPOSTS  FOR  PLANTS. 


We  beg  leave  to  express  our  acknowledg- 
ments to  Mr.  J.  B.  Clorhani,  of  Tonbridge, 
for  the  following  useful  and  valuable  list  of 
compost  for  diflerent  Sowers ; a subject  in 
which  the  msjority  of  our-readers  are  CTeatly 
interested,  and  a standard  table  for  which  as 
a matter  of  reference  will  bo  found  of  the 
neatest  use  to  them.  It  is  our  intention  to 
follow  up  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gorham,  and  to 
extend  onr  list  to  all  flowers  now  under 
cultivation,  which  we  doubt  not  will  meet 
with  the  fullest  approbation  of  our  sub- 
scribers. 


Acacia,  loam  1 
1-half. 


part,  peat  1 part,  sand 


AnagalHs,  loam  2 parts,  peat  1 vwt,  vege- 
table mould  1-half,  sand  l-4th. 


Anemone,  loam  1,  hot-bed  manure  1,  vege- 
table mould  1,  sand  l-3rd. 

Annuals,  loam  2,  hot-bed  manure  1. 

Arctotis,  loam  1,  peat  1. 

Asters,  loam  1,  turf-ash  l-6th,  vegetable 
mould  l-6th. 

Auriculas,  loam  1,  cowdung  1,  vegetable 
mould  1,  sand  l-4th. 

Banksias,  loam  1,  peat  1,  sand  1. 

Bouvardias,  loam  2,  peat  1,  hot-bed  manure 
1-half,  vegetable  mould  1-half,  sand  l-4th. 

Bulbs,  Cape,  loam  1,  peat  1,  vegetable 
mould  1,  sand  1. 

— Ditto,  Dutch,  loam  2,  cowdung  1,  vege- 
table mould  1-haIf,  sand  2. 

Brugmansia,  loam  2,  hot-bed  manure  1, 
vegetable  mould  1. 

Begonias,  loam  1,  peat  1. 

Calceolarias,  loam  1,  peatl,  hot-bed  manure 
l-4th. 

Campanulas,  loam  1,  peat  1,  hot-bed 
mauure  X. 

Camellias,  loam  1,.  peat  1,  hot-bed  manure 
1-half,  vegetable  mould  1-haIf,  sand  1-half. 

Carnations,  pinks,  and  picotees,  loam  2, 
hot-bed  manure  1,  sand  14th. 

Chrysanihemums,  loam  1,  hot-bed  manure 
l-halC 

Cistus,  loam  1,  peat  1. 

Commelinos,  loam.  1,  peat  1. 

Correa  speciosa,  loam  1,  peat  1,  sand  l-4th. 

Cyclamens,  loam  1,  peat  1,  sand  l-4th. 

Cyrilla  pulchella,  loam  1,  peat  1,  vegetaWe 
mould  I,  sand  1-half. 

Dahlias,  loam  1,  hot-bed  manure  1,  sand 
l-3rd. 

Daisies,  loam  2,  hot-bed  manure  1,  vege- 
table mould  1. 

Eoctemo  carpus  scabre,  loam  2,  hot-bed 
manure  1,  vegetable  mould  1. 

Epacris,  peat  2,  sand  1-half. 

Ericas,  peat  2,  sand  1. 

Entoxias,  loam  2,  peat  1,  vegetable  mould 
1-half,  saud  14th. 

Euclisias,  loam  2,  peat  1,  hot-bed  manure  1, 
vegetable  mould  1. 

Gardenias,  loam  1,  peat  2,  vegetable 
mould  2. 

Gloxinias,  loam  1,  hot-bed  manure  1, 
sand  1. 

Greenhouse  perennials,  loam  2,  peat  1, 
vegetable  mould  1,  sand  1. 

Heliotropes,  loam  1,  peat  1,  hot-bed  manure 
1,  vegetable  mould  1. 

Hydrangeas,  loam  2,  hot-bed  manure  1, 
vegetable  mould  1. 

Lobelia,  loam  2,  vegetable  mould  1,  sand  1. 

Lophospermum  scandens,  loam  2,  vegetable 
mould  1,  sand  1. 

Maurandia,  Icam  2,  vegetable  mould  1, 
md  1-balf, 
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Mesembryanthemums,  loam  1,  peat  1, 
sand  1. 

Mignionette,  loam  1,  vegetable  mould  1, 
sand  1. 

Mimnlas,  loam  2,  hot-bed  manure  1,  vege- 
table mould  1,  sand  1-half. 

Myrtles,  hot  bed  dung  rotted  to  mould. 

Nierembergias,  loam  2,  vegetable  mould 
1,  sand  1-half. 

Oxalis,  loam  1,  peat  2,  hot-bed  manure  2. 
. Orange,  loam  4,  vegetable  mould  1. 

Pansies,  loam  2,  peat  1,  hot-bed  manure  1. 

Pelargoniums,  loam  1,  peat  1,  hot-bed 
manure  1,  vegetable  mould  1. 

Pimelias,  peat  2,  sand  1. 

Polyanthuses,  loam  1,  hot-bet  manure 
l-8th,  vegetable  mould  l-8th,  sand  l-8th. 

. Primula  sinensis,  loam  1-half,  peat  2-3rds, 
vegetable  mould  1,  sand  l-3rd. 

— Ditto,  common,  loam  1,  peat  1,  vegeta- 
ble mould  1. 

Eanunculuses,  loam  1,  ho^bed  manure  1, 
vegetable  mould  1,  sand  l-3rd. 

^ Eoses,  climbers,  loaml,  hot-bed  manure  1. 

— Ditto,  noisette,  loam  1,  hot-bed  ma- 
nurel  . 

— Ditto,  perpetual,  loam  1,  bot-bed 
manure  1. 

— Ditto,  odorata,  loam  1,  peat  1,  hot-bed 
manure  1-half,  vegetable  mould  1 -half. 

— Ditto,  standard,  loam  1,  hot-bed 
manure  1. 

Salpiglossises,  loam  1,  vegetable  mould  1, 
sand  l-3rd. 

Salvias,  loam  1,  peat  1,  hot-bed  manure  1. 

Senecio  elegans,  loam  1,  vegetable  mould  1. 

Succulent  plants,  2 turfy,  and  1 part  lime 
rubbish  from  old  buildings. 

Tuberoses,  loam  2,  het-bed  manure  2,  sand 
l-4th. 

Tulips  in  pots,  loam  2,  cowdung  1,  vege- 
table mould  l-ha1f,  sand  2. 

— Ditto  in  borders,  loam  3,  hot-bed 
manure  1,  vegetable  mould  1,  sand  1-half. 

Verbenas,  loam  1,  peat  1,  hot-bed  manure  1. 

Violets,  loam  1,  hot-bed  manure  1 , vegeta- 
ble mould  1. 


THE  AURICULA. 

The  Auricula  has  long  been  a favourite 
flower  in  the  English  gardens,  and  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  principal  ones  wbioli 
are  known  by  florists  under  the  appellation  of 
Jtorisi'sJioiuers.  It  is  of  very  ancient  date  in 
this  country,  and  was  originally  known  by  the 
name  of  Bearacars.  In  French  it  is  called 
Oretlle  d'ours  ; and  in  German  Darenohrlam, 
Ris  a native  of  Switzerland,  although  it  must 
be  remarked  that  the  flowers  in  the  Swiss 


Alps  are  generally  of  a cl  ear  bright  yellow; 
but  it  is  a species  which  is  seldom  culti- 
vated in  this  country.  The  different  varieties 
cultivated  here  are  the  effect  of  a high  state 
of  cultivation,  but  they  are  divided  into  four 
kinds,  very  distinct  from  each  other,  viz.,  the 
green-edged,  the  gray-edged,  the  white-edged, 
and  the  seifs  — the  latter,  although  more  b^u- 
tiful  than  the  powdered  kinds,  are  not  held  in 
high  estimatidnby  florists.  In  the  auricula,  the 
great  object  of  the  grower  is  to  obtain  large 
clusters  or  trusses  of  flowers,  and  clear,  well- 
defined  colours ; and  the  value  of  a variety  is 
determined  by  its  excellence  in  these  respects. 
All  the  kinds  have  been  produced  by  sowing 
seeds,  but  there  is  not  any  flower  which 
produces  more  seldom  a new  variety  of 
merit ; and  it  often  happens  that  out  of  some 
thousand  seedlings,  not  one  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  be  worth  preserving. 

The  propagation  of  the  auricula  takes 
place  by  its  lateral  effects,  which  are  pro- 
duced more  or  less  abundantly  according  to 
the  healthiness  of  the  individual  or  of|the 
variety.  In  the  spring,  when  the  plant 
begins  to  grow,  these  offsets  will  readily 
form  roots,  for  it  is  then  that  their  vital 
powers  are  in  their  greatest  activity.  It  is 
at  that  period,  therefore,  that  the  propagation 
of  the  auricula  should  take  place ; the  offset 
should  be  carefully  cut  from  ffie  mother  plant, 
potted  in  light  rich  earth,  and  placed  under  a 
handglass,  until  they  have  established  them- 
selves. As  soon  as  that  has  taken  place,  the 
hand-glasses  should  be  lifted  up,  smd  air  freely 
admitted  to  the  young  plants,  which  will' still 
require  to  be  shaded  and  kept  slightly 
raised. 

New  varieties  of  the  auricula  are  pr(^ 
cured  exclusively  by  sowing  the  seed,  and  if 
this  was  judiciously  saved,  a large  number  of 
all  seedlings  would  possess  sufficient  beauty 
to  deserve  cultivation.  In  the  words  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  its  cultivators, 
“ The  auricula  is  to  be  bred  as  high  as  a 
race  horse,  by  a corresponding  attention  to 
pedigree."  Bo  little  attention,  however,  is 
paid  to  the  true  principles  of  high  breeding, 
that  many  persons  fail  to  procure  a single 

food  variety  from  some  thousand  seedlings. 

n a German  work,  entitled,  BauB't  Berner- 
kungen  uber  die  cultur  der  Aurixol,  (Eauft’s 
Observations  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Au* 
ricula,)  we  find  the  following  maxims  oo  the 
rearing  of  flowers  from  seeds,  which  are  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  attention ; not  only 
in  regard  to  the  auricula,  but  to  tffl  other 
flowers 

“All  plants  that  have  been  obtained  by 
artificial  means,  have 'a  tendency  to  return 
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to  that  wild  state  from  which  they  have  been 
reclaimed. 

“ This  tendency  is  particularly  strong 
when  they  have  been  raised  from  seed,  and 
will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  deviation 
of  the  parent  plant  from  the  most  highly 
cultivated  state. 

But  the  tendency  must  be  counteracted 
by  continually  selecting  the  finest  and  most 
highly-bred  flowers  to  yield  seeds. 

“ The  latter,  however,  are  open  to  the  in- 
fluence of  other  and  inferior  varieties,  pro- 
vided they  be  placed  near  them  at  the  flower- 
ing season. 

“ Especial  care  should,  therefore,  be  taken 
not  only  to  select  for  yielding  seed  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  of  the  most  perfect  varieties, 
but  also  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  winds 
or  insects  conveying  among  them  the  pollen 
of  inferior  specimens.” 

The  seeds  of  the  auriculas  should  be  sown 
in  March  or  April,  either  in  a warm  sheltered 
spot,  or  in  shallow  boxes,  or  pots,  filled  with 
light  rich  mould.  Boxes  or  pots  are  to  be 
preferred,  as  being  more  readily  removed 
from  one  situation  to  another,  as  occasion 
may  require.  The  surface  should  be  made 
perfectly  smooth  and  level,  on  which  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  tolerably  thick,  and 
covered  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  with 
very  light,  finely-simd  mould.  Previously 
to  filling  the  boxes  or  pots  with  mould,  it  is 
of  importance  they  should  be  well-drained  at 
bottom,  to  allow  of  all  superfluous  moisture 
passing  freely  off.  When  sown,  they  should 
be  placed  in  a situation  perfectly  sheltered 
from  the  cold  winds,  but  entirely'open ; they 
may  remain  tiU  the  beginning  of  luy,  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  them  to  a 
more  shady  place. 

Auriculas  come  into  bloom  in  the  month  of 
Aprfl,  and  will  then  require  the  greatest  at- 
tention, so  that  they  may  not  be  injured  bv 
dashing  rains,  or  cutting  winds;  for  this 
purpose  they  should  be  protected  in  frames, 
covered  with  glasses  occasionally,  and  placed 
so  that  they  may  not  be  the  least  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  if  such  a situation  can- 
not be  conveniently  met  with,  they  may  be 
shaded  with  mats  or  canvas,  from  eight  or 
nine  in  the  morning,  till  three  or  four  in  the 
afternoon,  in  sunny  days,  and  at  all  times 
carefully  protected  from  much  wet,  as  the 
farinaceous  matter  upon  the  petals,  which 
add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  flower, 
will  be  injured  if  not  washed  off  by  rain. 

When  it  is  required  to  have  the  more 
cunous  or  choice  varieties  blow  in  the  best 
perfection,  the  pots  should,  according  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  open,  be  immediately  placed 
on  a stage,  or  where  the  flowers  may  bo 


protected.  The  stand,  or  stage,  should  have 
from  three  to  five  or  six  ranges  of  shelveSf 
about  six  inches  wide,  rising  theatrically  ona 
above  another,  from  the  front,  having  tha 
back  generally  placed  against  a shady  wall, 
pale  or  other  building ; it  must  be  constantly 
covered  at  top,  water-tight,  sloping  to  tha 
back  part,  but  the  front,  or  two  ends,  must 
only  be  covered  occasionally,  by  having  soma 
canvas  or  mats  fastened  to  the  front,  or  two 
ends,  by  way  of  curtain,  so  contrived  that  it 
may  be  readily  let  down,  and  drawn  up  at 
pleasure,  which,  when  the  air  is  very  sharp, 
or  in  high  winds,  or  driving  rains,  must  ba 
let  down  to  shelter  the  flowers,  but  when  tha 
weather  is  mild  and  calm,  let  the  front  ba 
constantly  open.  Or  this  curtain  may  ba 
used  to  shade  the  flowers  from  the  sun,  whera 
it  has  access,  in  the  heat  of  day,  observing, 
however,  not  to  let  the  screen  remain  longer 
than  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  flowers- 

Watering  must  likewise  be  observed  during 
the  time  the  plants  are  on  the  stage ; they 
should,  therefore,  be  examined  at  least  once 
every  day,  to  sec  when  water  is  wanted, 
and  such  pots  as  stand  in  need  of  it 
should  be  immediately  supplied.  In  doing 
this,  let  no  water  fall  on  the  flowers,  for  that 
would  wash  off  the  farinaceous  bloom,  and 
greatly  deface  their  beauty. 

It  has  been  a common  practice  to  shift 
auriculas,  and  take  off  the  slips  immediately 
after  flowering,  the  reasons  for  which  are, 
their  remaining  too  long  in  s state  of  inacti- 
vity during  the  heat  of  summer,  the  season 
in  which  of  all  others  they  are  most  likely 
to  contract  a loss  of  verdure.  To  guard 
against  which,  it  is  proper  to  remove  tha 
plants  into  a cool,  shaded  situation  till  tha 
latter  end  of  August,  when  they  should  ba 
fresh  potted. 

THE  CRITERION  OF  A FINE  AURICULA. 

An  auricula  to  be  of  the  first  rank  in  tha 
estimation  of  the  florist,  should  have  tha 
flower-stem  sufficiently  tall  to  elevate  tha 
truss  of  bloom  a little  above  the  foliage,  ^ 
that  it  may  be  seen  to  greater  advantage  ; it 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  elastic,  upright, 
and  strong ; the  foot-stalks  of  the  flowers 
should  be  also  strong,  elastic,  and  of  a length 
corresponding  to  the  number  and  size  of  tha 
pips,  which  should  not  be  less  than  seven  in 
number. 

The  pip  is  composed  of  the  tub,  with  its 
anthers  and  stamcas,  the  eye,  and  the  outer 
circle,  containing  the  ground  colour  with  its 
edge,  or  margin.  These  three  should  be  all 
well-proportioned,  which  will  be  the  case,  if 
the  diameter  of  the  tub  be  one  part,  the  edra 
three  part*,  and  the  whole  pip  six,  or^  nearly 
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80.  It  is  the  opinion  of  amateurs,  that  the 
pip  should  be  round,  hut  as  this  seldom  hap- 
pens, they  content  themselves  when  they 
neatly,  eichibit  that  figure.  The  summits  of 
the  stamoas  ought  to  be  large,  bold,  and  fill 
the  tub  well;  the  latter  should  terminate 
rather  above  the  eye,  which  should  be  smooth, 
round,  and  without  cracks  of  a fine,  white 
colour,  and  distinct  from  the  ground-oolour ; 
this  should  be  equal  on  every  side  of  the 
eye,  whether  it  be  in  one  uniform  circle  or 
in  bright  patches,  and  should  be  bcdd,  and 
-iuh ; perfectly  distinct  at  the  eye,  and  broken 
only  at  the  outward  part  of  the  edging.  A 
dark,  or  black  purple,  or  bright  ooffee-oolour, 
contrasts  best  with  the  eye ; a bright  pink, 
•r  rich,  blue  is  pleasing,  but  that  which 
would  be  the  most  desirable  on  this  point 
would  be  a glowing  scarlet,  or  dark  crimson, 
if  edged  with  bright  green,  but  this  is  seldom 
expected  ; the  principal  cause  of  the  variega- 
tion of  this  flower,  is  the  green  margin,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  size  «f  the  flower,  it 
should  be  about  one-half.  The  dark  grounds 
of  these  flowers  are  for  themost  part  covered, 
less  or  more,  with  a white,  mealy,  or  farina- 
ceous powder,  which  is  considered  by  florists 
as  a natural  provision  to  protect  the  flowers 
from  the  scorhing  effects  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  ; white,  of  all  colours,  being  the  greatest 
aon-condoetor  of  beat. 


ON  THE  FOKMATION  OP  PITS  FOR 
THE  PROTECTION  OP  COLINARY 
TEGETABLES. 


AstONsaT  the  many  improvements  in 
modem  gardening,  few  are  of  greater  utility 
than  the  erection  of  temporary  .pits  for  the 
protection  of  culinary  vegetables  during  i 
winter  ; and  notwithstanding  that  this  is 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  one ; 
possessing  a garden,  however  small,  it  is 
singular  that  so  great  an  advantage  should 
be  so  generally  disregarded.  The  season  of 
many  of  our  most  d^cate  vegetables  might 
be  considerably  ^olonged  by  the  adoption  i 
of  pits  constructed  of  turf,  mud,  old  board- 
ing, &e.,  and  protected  during'  winter,  by 
placing  over  them  such  spare  lights  as  are 
not  in  immediate  use ; thick  canvas,  straw, 
Russian,  or  reed  mats  ; shutters  formed  of 
thin  feather-edged  boards,  &c.  Such  pits 
may  be  more  or  less  formed  below  tlie 
surface  of  the  ground,  as  the  drmess  of  the 
situation  will  admit  of ; as  the  less  they  are 
elevated  above  the  surface,  the  better  they 
will  resist  severe  frosts.  The  most  econo- 
mical structures  of  this  sort  are  pits  built  of 


turf,  of  lengths  corre^nding  to  the  quan- 
tity of  vegetables  intended  to  be  {n-otected, 
and  of  breadth  not  exceeding  six  or  seven 
feet ; their  depth  will  depend  upon  the  kinds 
of  vegetables  intended  to  be  protected ; 
thus  pits  for  brocoN,  cauliflowers,  celery, 
&c.,  should  not  be  less  than  three  feet  in 
depth,  which  will  admit  of  one  foot  of  dry 
sandy  earth  being  laid  on  the  bottom,  'in 
which  the  roots,  t^en  up  with  balls  of  einth 
attached  to  them,  are  to  be  planted,  or  rather 
laid,  the  heads  of  the  plants  being  laid 
obliquely.  . Pits  for  endive,  lettuce,  and 
other  salads  need  not  be  more  than  two  feet 
in  depth ; one  foot,  as  above,  for  dry  light 
mould,  wherein  to  plant  them,  and  the  satna 
space  above  that  for  the  tops  of  the  plants. 
The  situation  of  pits  should  be  exposed  ta 
the  sun  and  air,  and  on  a bottom  either 
naturally  or  artificially  dry.  Their  chief 
management  consists  in  choosing  a day 
for  placing  the  plants  in  them,  resooving  ^ 
superfluous  leaves,  particularly  such  as  are 
broken  -or  beginning  to  decay;  carefully 
attending  to  the  free  admission  ef  air  every 
dry  day,  the  exclusion  of  rain,  and  thi« 
speedy  removal  of  damp,  when  jsuok  appeacs, 
ihe  exdosion  of  frost,  by  the  means  notsoed 
above,  and  ocoasionally,  during  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  by  an  extra  ooveriag  of  straw., 
fern,  spmee  .branches,  &e.  As  the  prodaqe 
thus  protected  is  cot  and  gathered  fer  use. 
all  roots,  stems,  or  leaves  that  remain,  should 
be  immediately  removed,  for  if  lef^  they 
would  produce  a tendency  to  deoay  in  the 
remainder. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  this 
system  of  pit-culture  might  be  carried,  net 
only  by  prolonging  the  season  of  autamnal 
vegetables,  but  also  by  acesierating  thoM  «f 
spring.  Early  carrot^  turnips,  cauliflowers, 
potatoes,  salads  of  all  kinds,  Fisneb  beans, 
TO.,  mi^t  be  prodoeed  nmoh  earlier  than 
by  the  usual  modes;  and  celery,  broeoli, 
spinach,  winter  salads,  cauliflowers,  dm., 
might  be  kept  for  use  daring  the  whole 
winter  and  the  early  spring  months. 

On  the  continent,  where  the  winters  aie 
much  more  severe  than  with  us,  a variola 
of  contrivances  is  had  recourse  to,  ana 
vegetables  are  to  be  had  tliere  in  great 
perfection,  not  only  in  the  gardens  of  the 
wealthy,  but  even  the  public  markets  are 
supplied  with  a profesion  that  is  truly 
astonishing.  In  Holland  and  Belgium,  im- 
mense oellars  are  formed  under  the  houses  ; 
and  in  Germany,  caves  are  out  out  of  the 
rooks,  in  which  they  store  their  winter  sup- 
ply of  vcgetahlcs,  and  thus  bid  defiance  to 
tlie  most  inclement  frosts.  In  turf-pits,  in 
dry  sandy  earth,  cabbages,  endive,  celery. 
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cauliiowers,  smd  many  other  _ vegetables, 
may  also  be  preserved  by  being  entirely 
covered,  their  noots  only  remaining  above 
the  surSioe.  Before  covering  them,  the  whole 
plant  should  bo  as  dry  as  possible.  By  the 
adoption  of  tins  latter  method  the  use  of 
.giass  coverings  is  unnecessary  ; the  whole 
surface  may  be  covered  with  dry  fern,  and 
thatched  over  so  as  to  exclude  the  rain. 


THE  VINTAGE  IN  TUSCANY. 


Ts  there  a word  more  rich  to  the  nntra- 
-velled  Englishman  in  picturesque  significance 
and  poetical  associations  than  tlie  Vintage? 
All  that  the  bright  south  has  of  glowing 
colouring,  harmonious  forms,  teeming  abun- 
dance, and  Satumian  felicity,  mixed  np  in 
'the  imagination  with  certain  vague  visions 
of  bright  black  eyes  and  bewiteliing  ankles 
— all  this  and  more  goes  to  the  making  up  of 
the  Ecglishmaw’s  notion  of  the  ■vintage. 
Alasl  that  it  ^ould  be  needful  to  dissipate 
such  charming  illusions.  And  yet  it  is  well 
•to  warn  those  who  cherish  these  coleur-de-rose 
imaginings,  and  who  would  fain  shun  a dis- 
agreeable daenchantement,  that  they  will  do 
wisely  in  continuing  to  receive  their  impres- 
sions of  Italian  ruralitias  from  tlie  represen- 
tations of  our  theatres  and  the  description  of 
Mrs.  KadcUlfe.  To  those  inquirers,  however, 
of  sterner  mould,  who  would  find  truth,  be  it 
ever  so  disagreeable  wheh  found,  it  most  be 
told,  that  a Devonshire  harvesting  is  twice 
as  pretty,  and  a Kentish  hop  picking  thrice 
as  pretty  a scene  as  any  vindemia  ” that 
fte  vineyards  of  Tta^y  can  show.  The  vine, 
indeed,^  as_  grown  in  Italy — especially  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe  and  the  leaves  b^in  to  be 
tinted  with  crimson  and  yellow — is  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  object,  rich  in  colouring  and  ele- 
gant in  its  forms.  Nothing  hut  the  most  ohso- 
^teond  backward  agriculture,  however,  pre- 
serves these  beauties.  If  good  wine  and  pretty 
crops  be  the  object  in  view,  the  vine  should 
be  grown  as  in  France— a low  dwarf  plant, 
closely  pruned,  and  raised  only  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  ground ; and  than  such  a vines 
ard  nothing  can  be  so  ugly.  Classic  Ita^, 
owever,  still  oultivatos  her  vines  as  slie  did 
when  the  Georgies  were  written — “marries" 
them  most  becomingly  and  picturesquely  to 
elms  or  mulberries,  &c.,  and  makes  of  them 
lovely  festoons  and  veiy  sour  wine.  Again, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  a yoke  of  dove- 
colour^  oxea,  with  the  heavy  unwieldy 
tumbril,  is  a more  picturesque  object  than 
an  E^lish  waggon  and  a team  of  horses. 
Occasionally,  too,  may  be  seen  bearing  not 
ungracefully  a blushing  burden  of  huge 


bunches,  a figure,  mole  or  female,  wlio  might 
have  sat  for  a model  ■to  Leopold  Robert. 

But  despite  all  this,  tlia  process  of  ga- 
thering tlie  vintage  is  imything  but  a pleasant 
■sight.  In  one  of  the  heavy  .tumbrils  I have 
mentioned  are  placed  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
large  pails,  some -three  feet ‘deep,  and  a foot 
or  so  in  diameter.  Into  these  are  thrown 
pell-mell  the  bunches  of  fruit,  ripe  and  un- 
ripe, clean  and  dirty,  stalks  and  aU,  white 
•and  red  indiscriminately  I'be  cart  thus  laden, 
the  fifteen  pales  of  unsightly,  dirty-looking 
slush  are  driven  to  the  ‘-littorm,’’ there  to  be 
emptied  into  vats,  which  appear,  both  to 
nose  and  eye,  never  to  have  been  cleansed 
since  they  were  made.  In  performing  this 
operation,  much  is,  of  course,  spilt  over  the 
men  employed,  over  the  cart,  over  the 
ground  ; and  nothing  can  look  less  agreeable 
than  the  effect  thus  produced.  Sometimes 
one  large  tub  occupies  the  whole  tumbril, 
the  contents  of  which,  on  reaching  the  “fat- 
toria,”  have  to  be  laded  out  with  buckets. 
Often  the  contents  of  the  vat  trodden  in  one 
place — a most  unsightly  process — have  to  be 
transported  in  huge  barrels,  like  water-carts, 
te  another  piece,  to  undergo  fermentiition. 
And  then  ^e  thick,  muddy  stream,  laden 
with  filth  and  impurities  of  all  sorts,  which 
is  seen  when  these  barrels  discharge  their 
cargo,  is  as  little  calculated  to  give  one  a 
pleasing  idea  of  the  “ ruly  wine”  which  is  to 
be  the  result  of  all  this  filthy  squash,  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  Add  to  tliis  an  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  smell  in  and  about  the 
buildings  in  which  any  part  ef  the  wine- 
making process  takes  place,  and  the  constant 
recurrence  of  rotting  heaps  of  the  refuse 
matter  of  the  pressed  grape  under  every 
wall  and  hedge  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
eacli  “ fattoria,” — and  the  notions  connected 
with  the  so  be-poetised  vintage  will  be  easily 
understood  to  bo  very  unpleasant  in  the  minds 
of  those  acquainted  with  its  sights  and  smeiis. 


Cad'hon  to  the  Purchaser-s  of  Guano. 
—A  gentleman  walking  lately  on  the  beach 
in  the  vicinity  of  Warwick,  observed  a man 
busily  engaged  with  a pickaxe,  raising  a 
material  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cliff,  and 
on  a.sking  the  man  his  employment,  he  ■was 
told  that  he  was  raising  stones  for  manuring. 
This  rather  puzzled  the  inquirer,  who  became 
more  minute  in  his  inquiries.  The  man  ob- 
served— “ These  which  look  like  stones  are 
wystalised  fish,  and  although  very  liard  now, 
will,  when  put  through  a mill,  crumble  to 
powder.  My  master  sliips  a great  quantity 
of  it  to  London,  there  to  be  ground,  and 
then  used  in  the  guano  to  give  it  weight” 
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CULTURE  OF  CAPE  BULBS. 


Pot  the  roots,  or  plant  them  in  a border 
in  front  of  a stove  or  greenhouse,  or  other 
sheltered  place,  during  the  month  of  October. 
Let  the  soil  be  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
leaf  mould,  sandy  loam,  and  peat,  well 
mixed. 

• h If  planted  in  pots,  set  them  in  a cold  frame, 
and  protect  them  from  severe  weather,  till 
the  pots  are  pretty  well  filled  with  roots, 
then  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse  or 
room  where  they  are  intended  to  flower. 

When  potted,  they  must  be  watered  very 
sparingly,  until  they  have  produced  leaves, 
and  begin  to  show  their  flower  stems,  and 
after  flowering,  when  the  leaves  are  dead, 
keep  the  roots  perfectly  dry  in  the  pots.  If 
planted  in  a border  or  frame,  they  must  be 
completely  preserved  from  rain,  snow,  or 
frost,  particularly  during  their  dormant 
state ; in  the  former  case,  a good  thickness  of 
litter  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  in  the 
latter,  the  frames  may  be  covered  with 
lights. 

The  usual  flowering  season  is  April,  May, 
and  June ; but  some  species  flowering  some- 
what earlier,  others  later,  the  plants  at  that 
time  require  to  stand  in  light  airy  places, 
and  should  receive  a good  supply  of  water. 

It  is  not  well  to  take  up  the  bulbs  in  less 
than  two  or  three  years,  at  which  time  all 
the  oflsets  should  be  taken  off ; but  such  as 
are  in  pots  must  be  invariably  repotted  every 
October.  No  person,  who  cultivates  Cape 
bulbs,  should  be  without  Streptanthera 
cuprea,  and  elegans,  Sparaxis  lineata, 
grandiflora,  and  tricolor,  Ixia  Heleni, 
flexuosa  and  viridiflora,  Trichonema,  rosea, 
and  some  others. 


SnJGDLAB  REUEDT  FOR  WEEVILS  IN 
Wheat. — Mons.  de  Drosses,  First  President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  France,  find- 
ing that  the  insects  called  weevils  had  got 
amongst  some  wheat,  tried  almost  every 
method  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  in  vain.  At 
length  he  was  advised  to  get  some  live  lob> 
sters,  which  he  threw  on  the  wheat  that  was 
infected,  and  in  four  hours'  time  the  weevils 
came  out  from  all  parts,  dispersing  themselves 
over  the  walls  in  such  numbers,  that  in  many 
laces  they  were  quite  black  with  them,  and 
y this  means  they  were  all  easily  destroyed. 
Tlie  saoell  of  lobsters,  particularly  if  left  till 
they  stink,  always  proves  fatal  to  these  in- 
sects, and  yet  will  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
corn.  This  remedy  should  be  used  as  [soon 
as  the  weevils  appear,  or  begin  to  make  their 
nests. 


Mode  op  Growing  Apples  in  Gozo.  — 
“ The  steep  declivities  of  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  presented  a succession  of  terraces, 
which,  rising  rapidly  one  above  another,  all 
on  a very  small  scale,  gave  an  idea  of  the 
seats  of  an  immense  amphitheatre,  imd  the 
curved  lines  of  the  opposite  hills  strengthened 
the  idea.  These  little  terraces  were  prettily 
planted  with  fruit-trees,  especially  the  apple 
and  vine  intermixed.  They  were  well- 
pruned  and  kept  low ; few,  even  of  the  apple 
trees,  were  larger  than  gooseberry  bu^ea. 
In  full  bloom  at  the  time,  and  covering  so 
considerable  an  extent  of  ground,  they  made 
a singular  appearance,  reminding  me  of  home^ 
and  at  the  same  time  assuring  me  of  being 
abroad.  Perhaps  this  mode  of  cultivating 
the  apple  (probably  borrowed  from  the  mode 
of  cultivating  the  vine)  might  be  employed 
in  many  situations  in  England  and  Scotland, 
with  advantage,  especially  where  the  winds 
are  strong,  and  the  exposure  bleak  and  cold. 
Kept  low,  and  so  near  the  ground,  the  trees 
would  be  better  sheltered,  and  the  fruit 
would  ripen  sooner  and  more  perfectly." — 
Davy’s  jTofes  on  tho  Inonian  Islands  and 
Malta, 

Raising  Rhubarb  Plants  from  Eyes 
OR  Buds. — The  following  may^  perhaps,  ba 
acceptable  to  your  readers : — Having  found 
myself  disappointed  for  many  years  back  in 
raising  the  rhubarb  plant  from  seed  in  the 
open  borders  of  my  garden,  I was  induced  to 
try  what  success  I should  have  by  separating 
some  of  the  eyes  or  buds,  which  shoot  out  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  root,  together  with  a 
small  part  of  the  root  itself,  with  some  of  the 
fibres  to  it,  many  of  which  may  be  seen  both 
in  the  spring  and  autumn,  on  plants  of  three 
or  four  years.  My  success  was  equal  to  my 
expectation,  and  all  the  rhubarb  plants  whicn 
I now  grow  are  raised  after  the  above  men- 
tioned method.  I have  just  separated  twenty 
eyes  or  buds  from  a plant  of  four  years’ 
growth,  which  plant  was  itself  raised  the 
same  way.  The  old  plant  is  not  at  all  injured 
by  taking  the  eyes  from  it,  but  is  suffered  to 
grow  till  it  be  seven  or  eight  years  old,  or 
sometimes  longer,  as  the  quality  of  the  rhu- 
barb, as  well  as  the  site  ot  the  root,  will  be 
much  increased,  if  it  be  on  the  ground  till  it 
be  ten  years  old.  By  the  above  method  I 
save  a year  in  the  growth  of  the  plant.  It 
is  not  in  such  danger  of  being  eaten  by 
vermin  as  seed,  nor  so  uncertain  of  its  grow- 
ing : it  is  not  so  tender,  neither  does  it  need 
transplanting,  or  any  other  care  than  keeping 
the  ground  clear  of  weeds.  I have  not  found 
any  difference  in  the  size  of  the  roots  thus 
raised  from  those  which  are  raised  from 
seed.— T.  Haves,  Hampstead. 
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(first  week.) 

Auriculas. — We  must  again  remind  our 
readers  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
auriculas  and  polyanthuses,  the  latter  requir- 
ing the  same  treatment ; some  few  may  be 
showing  their  trusses,  in  the  centres  of  the 
hearts  of  the  plants.  If  the  foliage  be  of 
close  and  upright  growth,  water  is  apt  to 
lodge  in  the  centres,  covering  the  buds ; 
this  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain,  as  it  will 
prove  injurious.  In  such  cases,  the  water 
should  be  blown  out  or  absorbed  with  a small 
piece  of  sponge,  that  the  buds  may  dry.  If 
the  green  fly  is  at  all  troublesome,  sprinkle 
a little  dry  silver  sand  over  them,  and  let  it 
remain  a few  minutes,  or  until  the  insects, 
being  annoyed  by  the  weight,  loosen  their 
bold  and  begin  to  move ; then,  by  blowing 
sharply,  they  may  be  driven  out  with  the 
sand  ; be  sure  to  close  your  eyes  during  the 
operation.  A liberal  supply  of  moisture 
must  be  continued,  and  still  allow  them  to 
receive  moderate  showers  falling  with  a 
southerly  or  westerly  wind;  expose  the 
plants  as  much  as  possible  while  the  weather 
IS  flue  overliead,  and  the  atmosphere  not 
frosty ; but  cover  them  regularly  and  care- 
fully at  night,  with  two  or  more  mats,  for 
the  sudden  changes  that  take  place  at  this 
season  will  require  your  regular  attention  to 
this ; and  however  promising  the  weather 
may  be,  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Look 
over  the  offsets  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  clear  them  of  insects  and  decayed 
foliage,  and  give  water  where  necessary  ; a 
moderate  moisture  should  be  kept  up  ; by  no 
means  saturate  them,  or  they  will  be  liable 
to  decay. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Go  over  the 
frames,  selecting  the  most  healthy  and  pro- 
mising plants  of  those  varieties  you  intend 
cultivating  for  exhibition.  Clean  them  of 
the  dead,  and  trim  off  decaying  foliage  ; 
slightly  move  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 


place  the  plants  by  themselves  ready  for 
potting.  Ascertain  what  deficiences  there 
are,  and  if  any,  replenish  them  as  quickly  as 
possible,  for  it  is  well  to  be  in  good  time  with 
your  application,  and  insure  good  plants. 
The  large  pots  khould  be  got  in  readiness ; 
if  old  ones  are  to  be  used,  they  should  be 
cleansed  ; either  wash  them,  or  have  them 
brushed  inside  and  out,  with  a wisp  of  bass, 
that  they  may  be  fit  to  receive  the  plants. 
Provide  a good  supply  of  potshreds  for 
drainage,  unless  you  intend  using  the  coarse 
screenings  from  your  compost  for  the  pur- 
pose. Attend  to  the  watering  ; this  must 
not  be  neglected ; a day’s  rain  will  not  hurt 
them  at  this  time.  Give  plenty  of  air,  protect- 
ing them  at  all  times  from  severe  frosts, 
storms,  and  drying  easterly  winds. 

Dahlias. — Attend  to  the  directions  given 
last  month.  The  heat  must  be  kept  up  ; fresh 
linings  will  be  required  if  you  find  a decline 
in  the  temperature. 

Tulips  are  now  considerably  above  the 
surface,  and  will  require  close  attention  to  bo 
paid  to  the  night  covering,  and  protection 
from  heavy  storms  of  hail  and  rain. 

Hoses. — Hose  trees  of  most  sorts  may 
still  be  removed.  Those  that  are  planted 
this  month,  will  produce  flowers  the  same 
year ; but  the  sooner  they  are  planted  the 
better  they  will  take  root,  and  the  stronger 
they  will  flower.  By  transplanting  them  in 
April,  and  beginning  of  May,  giving  plenty 
of  water  till  fresh  rooted,  a bloom  will  be 
obtained  in  July,  August,  and  September. 
Tree  roses,  that  is,  roses  trained  up  like 
standard  trees,  are  now  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  flower  garden.  In  some  cases,  a 
leading  shoot  is  trained  to  a stake,  the  plant 
being  divested  of  all  branches  ; at  four  or  five 
feet  high,  it  is  topped,  and  there  allowed  to 
branch  out  into  a head,  which  is  usually 
kept  pruned  in  closely  ; another  method  is, 
planting  a straight  single  shoot  of  the  wild 
dog  rose,  and  thereon  bud  the  desired  sort, 
or  upon  young  shoots  at  its  top  on  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  An  endless  variety  of  roses 
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are  now  in  our  collections,  chiefly  obtained 
by  the  indefatijrable  exertions  of  the  French 
nurserymen.  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hacknejr, 
enumerate  above  1400  sorts  and  varieties  in 
their  sale  catalogue. 

Transplanting  Perennial  Plants.  — 
Vacancies  in  any  of  the  borders,  beds,  or 
other  parts  of  the  garden,  may  now  be  filled 
up  with  diflerent  kiqds.  of  perennial  and 
biennial  flower  plants,  any  time  during 
this  month.  In  planting  the  difierent.kinds, 
dispose  them  variedly,  the  larger  sorts  more 
or  less  back,  the  smaller  towards  the  front 
and  middle  ; give  water  at  first  planting,  and 
afterwards  in  dry  weather,  till  the  plants  are 
rooted,  by  whidi  they  wiH  grow  freshly,  and 
flower  the  same  year. 

Planting  Deciduous  Flowering 
Shrubs.— Where  deciduoas.flowering  shrubs 
or  trees  are  wanted,  they  may  now  be 
brought  in  and  planted,  for  most  sorts  will 
yet  succeed,  such  as  the  althaea  frutex,  spiraeas, 
syringas,  roses,  G-uelder  rose,  honeysuckles, 
arbor  judas,  jessamines,  commonlilao,  Persian 
lilac,  mezereons,  laburnums,  hypericum  ■ fru- 
tex, leladder-nut,  sumach,.candlebecry.  myrtle, 
dog-wood,  Virginian  dog- wood,  double  flower- 
ing clary,  dwarf  almond,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 

Hardy  Annual  Flowers.  — Sow  in 
borders  and  other  compartments,  pots,  &c., 
tiie  seeds  of  hardy  annuals,  such  as  large 
and  dwarf  annual  sunflower,  oriential  mallow, 
lavatera,  persicaria,  Venice  mallow,  larkspur, 
flos  Adonis,  sweets  sultan,  large  rose,  and 
blue  and  yellow  lupins,  convolvulns  major, 
sweet  scented  peas,  Tangier  peas,  and 
nasturtiums,  the  nigella,  purple  and  white 
candytuft,  virgin  stock,  Venus’looking-glass, 
Venus’  navel  wort,  double  poppy,  lobel’s 
catcbfly,  dwarf  lychnis,  and  convolvulus 
minor,  ten  weeks'  stocks,  and  mignonette, 
and  various  others. 

Carnations. — The  carnations  which  were 
raised  from  layers  last  year,  and  wliiob  are' 
not  yet  planted  into  the  large  pots,  borders, 
&c.,  where  it  is  intended  they  should  flower, 
should  be  planted  therein  the  beginning  of 
this  month.  Where  any  best  carnations 
were  planted  in  small  pots  last  autumn,  to 
place  under  shelter  in  winter,  they  should . 
now,  if  not  done  last  month,  be  transplanted, , 
with  the  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots,  intO' 
large  pots,  borders,  &c.,  tliere  to  remain 
for  flowering.  Let  the  pbints  bo  cleared 
from  dead  leaves,  then  take  some  of  the 
earth  out  of  the  pots,  as  near  to  their  roots 
as  possible,  without  disturbing  tliem  ; then 
let  the  pots  be  filled  up  with  fresh  mould, 
laying  it  close  round  tlie  plants,  after  which 
■water  them.  A fine  light  compost,  enriched  ! 


to  a competent  degree,  may  be  prepared  in 
the  following  manner : For  the  roses,  have 
recourse  to  a loam  of  a light  sandy  nature, 
bring  away  a quautity  of  this,  taking  the 
top  spit  with  the  turf ; in  order  to  rot  the 
grass  and  mellow  the  whole,  let  it  lie  for  a 
year  in  a heap,  being  frequently  turned  over, 
after  which  period  mix  with  it,  the  propor- 
tion of  a third .partv the. dung  from  oM  W- 
beds  or  rotten  eowdung,-  and  a little  sea  sand. 
Let  this  compound  lie  in  a heap  for  three  or 
six  months  longer. 

Hvacinths.— Hyacinths  will  now  begin 
to  advance  apace ; if  the  flower  stems  be  tall, 
and  the  spikes  of  the  flowers  -large,  and 
the  petals  double,  some  sticks  should  be 
procured  to  support  them,  for  the  large 
double  flowers  - being  heavy,  the  stMk  alone 
.is  . not-  able  to  b«ar  them  up.  If  they  be 
plauted  regularly  .in  a bed,  ^en  coloured 
lines  should  be  fixed,  from  end  to  end,  close 
.to  the  rank  of  stems,  and  those,  tied  themto 
with  green  worsted. 

Sowing  Auricula  and  Polwahthus 
|SR£D. — The  seeds  of  both  of  these,  beautiful 
flowers  may  . now  be  sown.  If  of  the.^er 
sorts  of  auriculas,  sow  inis-bax  oflight,  rich 
.earth,  covering  very  lightly,  and  plMe  it  in 
a warm  sheltered  spot, , attending,  to  it  with 
water  in  dry  weather,  and  defending.it  from 
heavy  rains.  The  reason  -for  sowing  in  a 
box  or  boxes  is,  that  they  may  be  ahifred 
com  place  to  iplace-as  the.  season  advances^ 
for  after  they- are  up,,  they  may  be  more 
freely  - exposed  to  the  weather.  Till  then, 
aud  when  thqy  have,g:etafew  cough  leaves, 
}hey  must  be  shaded  from . the- full  day  sun. 
indeed,  these  plants  naturally  like  the  shade, 
and  should  never  be.plaood  ins  spot  fully 
exposed  to  the  isun.  If  they  lutva  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  sun  only,  they  will  thrive 
the  better.  These  plants  will  also  do  very 
well  if  sown  on  a.  light,  rich  border,  at  . the 
bottom  af  a wall  or  he^e,  having  a north- 
east or  north-west  aspeot.  The  se^s  should 
be  sown  thinly,  aod  oovered  lightly,  and 
as  the  season-  advanoes,  they  sho^d  be 
moderately  supplied  with.water.  They  will 
be  fit  to  prick  oat  in  June,  and  be  trans- 
planted in  August,  and  ia  that  case  will 
get  established  before  winter.  Those  who 
are  very  curious  in  fine  aurioulas  sow  in 
boxes,  aud  place  them  m a alight  hotbed  for 
a few  weeks,  or  until  the  plants  rise,  and 
then  move  them  to  a warm  but  shaded  situa- 
tion, afterwards  taking  care  of  them  as  above 
directed.  By  Uiis  means  tlie  plants  are  con- 
siderably forwarded,  and  acquiro  lull  strength 
to  stand  the  winter. 

Cake  op  Choice  Bulbs. — About  tho 
first  of  this  montli,  let  tho  covering  of  rottCQ 
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dtmg  or  s«T-dU9t  be  cleared  from  oflf  the 
beds  of  choice  bnlbs,  afterwards  carefully 
•stirring  the  surface  about  them  with  a small 
wooden  spatula  or  wedge,  and  dressing  all 
smooth  and  neat  about  the  alleys  with  the 
rake.  If  the  season  be  early,  many  of  the 
•hyacinths  and  polyauthus-naroissnsea  will  be 
ftr  advanced,  and  should  be  supported  to 
Beat  small  sticks  or  wires  pmnted  green,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  being  injured  by  high 
winds,  tying  them  loosely  with  bits  of  green 
-worsted.  The  same  should  be  done  with  the 
rare  sorts-of  tulips,  jonquils, narcissuses,  &o., 
as  they  ad-vance.  Those- who  are  anxious 
about  hyacinths  and  tulips,  and  wish  to  have 
them  flower  in  perfection,  defend  them  from 
bad  weather  or  too  much  wet  at  this  season, 
by  placing  mats  or  cau-vas  covers  over  them, 
•suspended  upon  hoops';  also  afterwards,  in 
order  to  prolong  the  season  of  their  beauty, 
they  shade  them  from  the  mid  day  sun, .’ex- 
posing them  to  his  rays  in  clear  -wEather 
only  mornings  and  evenings,  or  in  cloudy 
weather  the  whole  day.  Thera  are  diSereUt 
■ways  of  constructing  this  kind  of  co'ver- 
ing  or  awning.  Strong  hoops,  or  poles  of 
ash,  or  chestnut,  or  willow,  are  generally 
stretched  over  the  beds  at  the  distauioe  of 
•thirty  inches  from  each  other,  their  ends 
being  firmly  fixed  faito  the  earth ; over  these 
■double  garden-  mats  are  spread,  and  then- 
edges  are  kept  down  by  stones  or  bricks, 
•«id  sometimes  by  heavy  deals,  or  by  cuts  of 
email  trees.  But  people  who  are  nice  in 
•this  mgtter  use  oil-oloth  for  defending  from 
heavy  rains,  and  thin  canvas  or  sheetings 
for  fioreens  against  winds  and  the  sun  ; and 
•instead  of,  coarse  hoops,  have  a row  of  stakes 
•driven  into  the  ground  on-  each  side  of  the 
bed)  at  the  -distance  of  thirty  inches  from  one 
another,  over  wbiob  -they  stretch  neat  laths, 
-fying  the  edgee  of  the  oan-vas  to  the  stakes 
«t  bottom. 

PiNics. — The  pinks  propagated  last  year 
■should  now  be  planted  out.  The  fine 
■flowering  kinds  are  generally  planted  in  a 
-bed  or  tmrder  by  themselves,  and  protected 
•from  heavy  rams,  winds,  &c.,  by  occasionally 
oovering  with  mats,  canvas,  &o.,. supported 
by  hooped  rods  plaood  over  the  be:  8.  The 
•pink,  although  of  British  origin,  as  well  as 
the  carnation,  is  much  less  tender,  and  less 
riioice  in  its  situation  and  soil.  The  follow- 
ing IS  a-n  excellent  compost  for  the  pink  : A 
good,  fresh,  loamy  soil,  dug  and  oomminuted 
about  two  feet  deep,  and  manured  with  a 
stratum  of  cow-dung,  two  years  old,  mixed 
with  an  equal  proportion  of  eartli ; this 
stratum  to  be  about  six  inches  thick,  and 
placed  about  five  or  six  iuclics  below  the 
surface. 


Planting  Eandncdldses  and  Ah»- 
MONES. — The  planting  of  these  roots  should 
now  be  finished  as  early  in  the  month  as 
ssible  ; and  if  the  ground  be  dry,  let  them 
occasionally  supplied  with  water  iu-  A- 
moderate  degree. 


SECOND  -WEEK. 

Adricdlas  must  he  carefully  protected 
■from  storms  of  hail  and  heavy  rains,  and  be 
kept  well  supplied  with  moisture  ; for  their 
•further  management,  see  last  number.  The 
seedlings  sown  at  the  proper  season,  January, 
will  now  be  fit  to  transplant ; this  must  be 
done  with  care  ; prepare  either  pots  or  boxes, 
■with  plenty  of  drainage,  filled  within  two 
-inches  of  the  top  with  any  good,  sweet  soil  ; 
on  this  should  be  placed  (finely  sifted)  a soft 
and  cool  compost  for  the  roofs  of  the  young 
plants  to  work  in,  composed  of  three  parts 
leaf  mould,  one  of  well  decomposed  *cow  ox- 
horse  manure,  and  one  of  light  sandy-loam, 
with  suflScient  silver  sand  to  keep  the  soil 
open  ; by  the  time  they  have  rooted  through 
this,  they  will  require  shifting  again.  Refi- 
ling polyanthuses  drawn  at  the  same  time, 
will  also  require  transplanting,  and  if  raised 
from  first  rate  varieties,  would  recommend 
them  to  be  treated  after  the  manner  of  the 
auriculas,  with  this  exception,  that  they  be 
planted  an  inch  apart,  and  about  the  end  of 
April,  or  beginning  of  May,  be  finally  plaated- 
into  beds  to  bloom. 

Carnations  and  Picotbes  may  be  potted 
the  first  open  weather  that  offers.  Every- 
thing neoessai-y  for  the  purpose  being  m 
readiness,  proceed  at  once  with  the  business,, 
for  the  plants  are  injured  by  delay. 

Pansies. — Take  advantage  as  soon  as  tbe 
soil  in  the  beds  is  dry,  and  top-dress  them, 
fresh  stirring  and  clewing,  the  surface,  that 
(he  manure  may  wash  down  to  the  roots.  A 
layer  of  two  • inches  of  good  fat  dung  will 
generally  improve  the  flowering,  and  also 
assist  to  protect  them  from  the  harsh  easterly- 
winds,  generally  too  prevalent  and  destruc- 
tive at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  plants 
are  now  growing,  and,  consequently,  more 
tender  ; some  protection  should  be  given  to 
the  weakly  growing  varieties,  either  singly, 
or  by  erecting  boarding  the  full  length  of 
the  bed,  on  the  eastern  side,  about  twel-vs 
or  eighteen  inches  in  height.  This  will 
greatly  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  and 
defend  the  plants  well. 

Dahlias.— Any  time  this  month  dalilia 
roots  may  be  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
taking  care  to  place  them  four  inelics  below 
the  surface,  and  they  will  be  saidy  protected- 
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the  frost ; if  an  increased  nnmber  be 
’ifonted,  select  a convenient  spot  for  the  pur- 
that  can  be  spared  till  the  month  of 
jfty ; at  this  time  the  roots  maybe  taken  up 
parted  into  as  many  as  there  are  stems, 
-^vided  each  have  a tuber  or  newly-formed 
attached,  and  may  then  be  planted  where 
intended  they  should  flower. 

Hardt  Annual  and  Perennial 
UkrWERs. — All  kinds  of  hardy  annual  and 
gaietmial  flowers  may  now  be  sown.  To 
diooe  of  the  former  previously  named  may 
3h.'added,  an  tirrhinum,  china  asters,  chry- 
-jsntbemums,  French  and  African  marigolds, 
’Joflyhock^  India  pink,  mallows,  marvel  of 
FStw,  mignonette,  sweet  scabious,  sweet 
snFtan,  stock  gilliflowers,  sunflowers,  tall 
mfl‘dwarf,  Venus’ looking-glass,  violets,  &c., 
liufl  of  the  latter  may  be  added,  campanulas, 
oBanations,  columbines,  cyclamen,  foxgloves, 
Jicncb  honeysuckle,  gentians,  globularia, 
;^psks,  rockets,  tree  primrose,  Veronica,  and 
•»»iJflowers.  The  annuals  may  generally  be 
3oma  in  patches  about  the  borders  where 
diey  are  to  remain,  and  the  perennials,  and 
30^  of  the  annuals  as  are  intended  for 
dwasplanting,  may  be  sown  either  so  or  in 
ikitib,  keeping  each  kind  distinct,  covering 
and  watering  them  If  the  weather 
yvrve  dry. 

SkRNATiONS  IN  Pots. — Carnations  raised 
liCT  layers  and  pipings  last  season  should 
3«nr  be  potted  off  into  fhll  sized  pots,  in 
wifeh  they  are  to  perfect  their  flowers. 
'ISese  pots  should  not  be  less  than  one  foot 
an  diameter  at  top.  The  roots  of  these 
jilsats  are  subject  to  injury  from  excessive 
dfanp-;.  therefore,  the  pots  should  be  well 
flsi^d  for  them,  and  a sufiScient  quantity 
mould  prepared  for  potting  them.  Like 
.Mother  plants  which  come  under  the  above 
^nomination,  or  which  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  florist,  many  soils  have  been 
mssommended.  We  will  subjoin  the  soils 
oasdi  by  two  respectable  florists,  as  they 
tfiemseives  published  them,  and  as  they  ap- 
^*ar  rational  and  free  of  that  quackery 
i*&ich  is  so  much  practised  in  compositions 
.&  florists’  flowers. — Mr.  Hogg,  a first  rate 
nltivator  of  the  carnation,  gives  the  fol- 
Ibwing  as  his  practice.  Three  barrows  of 
Ibsm,  one  and-a-half  ditto  of  garden  mould. 
On  ditto  of  horse-dung,  one  ditto  of  coarse 
XBsd,  let  these  be  mixed  or  thrown  together 
heap  or  ridge,  and  turned  two  or  three 
rhraes  in  the  winter,  particularly  in  frosty 
■weather,  that  it  may  be  well  incorporated. 
5%  a (fry  day,  towards  the  end  of  November, 
3 take  a barrow  of  fresh  lime,  which,  as 
XHKi  as  it  is  slacked,  I strew  over  it  whilst 
iilXviir  turning  the  heap,  this  accelerates  the 

rotting  of  the  fibrous  particles  in  the  loam, 
lightens  the  soil,  and  destroys  the  grubs, 
worms,  and  slugs.  Lime  is  too  well  ^own 
as  a manure,  to  say  anything  further  in  its 
praise  here.  If  there  has  been  much  rain 
during  the  winter,  so  that  the  strength  of 
the  compost  be  reduced,  and  the  salt  washed 
firom  it,  I take  about  seven  pounds  of 
damaged  salt,  and  add  them  to  it,  either 
dissolved  in  water  or  strewed  over  it  with 
the  hand.  This,  from  an  experiment  of 
three  years,  I have  found  to  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  effects  upon  the  future 
health  and  vigour  of  the  plants.  During 
very  hea-vy  rains,  many  of  the  florists  cover 
the  compost  with  tarpaulin  or  double  mats, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  nitrous  particles 
from  being  washed  out.  This  is  an  excellent 
precaution.  If  any  objection  be  started  that 
the  quantity  of  dung  is  too  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  loam,  I answer,  that  such  an 
objection  might  be  well  founded  if  the  com- 
post were  to  be  used  immediately  on  its 
being  mixed  together ; but  as  it  has  to  lie 
six  months  before  it  is  used,  I am  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  quantity  is  not  more  than 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  a luxuriant 
growth,  an(i  generous  bloom. — Mr.  Had- 
dock, an  equally  successful  and  well-known 
florist,  gives  the  following  as  his  practice : — 
One-half  rotten  horse  dung,  one  year  old, 
or  that  which  has  been  used  for  hotbeds  for 
cucumbers,  melons,  &c.,  one-third  sound 
loamy  earth,  one-sixth  coarse  sea  or  river 
sand ; these  ingredients  are  to  be  mixed 
together  in  autumn,  laid  in  aheap  about  two 
feet  thick  in  an  open  exposure,  and  turned 
two  or  three  times  during  winter  ; or  other- 
wise, the  dung  alone,  after  being  used  as  a 
hotbed,  may  be  thrown  together  in  a heap 
in  a conical  form,  in  order  to  rot  more  per- 
fectly, and  as  its  surface  freezes  in  winter,  it 
should  be  pared  off,  and  laid  on  one  side  till 
the  whole  mass  has  been  completely  frozen 
throughout;  this  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  the  season  permits,  and  it  will  be  com- 
pletely fit  for  use  the  following  spring.  The 
earth  and  sand  may  be  added  to  it  in  March, 
when  wanted  to  fresh  pot  the  plants  for 
bloom.  The  whole  should  be  well  mixed 
and  mcorporatedj  and  passed  through  a 
coarse  screen  or  sieve,  in  order  to  reduce  its 
parts,  and  take  out  stones,  or  any  other  ex- 
traneous substances  which  it  may  contain. 
In  country  places  where  the  air  is  more 
pure,  experience  has  pointed  out  the  pro- 
priety of  using  less  dung,  and  mere  loam, 
the  proportions  of  which  for  such  situations 
may  be  reversed,  viz.,  one-half  loamy  earth, 
and  one  third  dung,  with  the  sand  as  before 
specified.  The  preparation  of  the  compost 
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in  other  respects  is  to  be  exactly  the  same 
in  all  situations. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones.  — For 
the  early  plants,  take  oflF  the  common  hoops 
from  the  beds  of  the  ranunculuses  and 
anemones,  and  fix  in  their  place  some  that 
are  higher.  The  flower  buds  will  soon  begin 
to  show  themselves,  and  they  require  pro- 
tection and  air.  The  frosts  will  most  likely 
be  too  severe  to  allow  of  the  plants  being 
fully  exposed  ; but  if  they  be  drawn  under 
a low  covering,  their  stalks  will  be  weak, 
and  their  colours  faint.  Therefore,  let  the 
hoops  be  high,  and  the  covering  they  are 
intended  to  support  never  be  used  but  when 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  demands  it ; 
if  the  weather  be  not  actually  frosty,  the 
covering  should  never  be  applied. 

Sowing  Tender  Annuals.  — If  these 
were  not  sown  as  directed  last  month,  let 
them  now  be  sown  without  delay.  Plants 
now  raised  from  seed  will  bloom  beautifully 
in  June,  July,  &c.,  till  the  end  of  the  season, 
and  will  come  in  usefully  for  decorating  the 
greenhouse,  when  the  plants  are  in  their 
summer  station,  as  well  as  the  conservatory 
and  drawing-room  during  these  months. 

Propagating  Various  Double  Flow- 
ers.—Double  flowers  are  the  pride  of  the 
florist,  but  are  regarded  by  the  botanist  as 
vegetable  monsters,  produced  by  luxuriance 
of  nourishment ; many  of  them,  however, 
have  long  been  esteemed  flower  gaiden 
plarits,  and  as  the  chance  of  procuring  them 
from  seed  is  so  uncertain,  the  gardener  has 
frequently  recourse  to  a propagation  of  the 
variety  by  cuttings  in  order  to  increase  or 
continue  his  stock.  Most  herbaceous  plants, 
with  double  flowers,  are  readily  propagated 
bjr  cuttings,  whether  they  be  annuals, 
biennials,  or  perennials,  and  the  season  for 
propagating  them  by  such  means  is  the 
present  one,  before  the  flower  stalks  can 
be  far  advanced,  and  in  autumn  before  the 
flowers  are  beginning  to  fade.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  readily  propogated  as  others ; 
of  these  the  double  rocket,  Hesperis 
matronales,  furnishes  an  example.  Of  this 
plant  there  are  two  varieties,  differing  in 
the  colour  of  their  flowers,  the  one  being 
white  and  the  other  purple.  The  following 
are  excellent  directions  for  its  cultivation. 
After  the  flower  is  beginning  to  fade,  cut 
down  the  stalks  and  cut  them  into  ordinary 
lengths  of  cuttings  ; next  cut  off  the  leaves 
and  smoothen  the  ends,  then  make  three 
slits  with  a knife  in  the  bark  or  rind  longi- 
tudinally, so  as  to  separate  or  raise  the  bark 
for  half  an  inch  in  length.  When  the  cut- 
ting IS  inserted  in  the  ground,  the  loose 
bark  naturally  curls  up,  and  it  is  from  this 


bark  that  the  young  roots  proceed.  The 
cuttings  may  be  put  into  flower-pots,  for  the 
more  readily  protecting  them  during  winter-: 
or  they  may  be  planted  in  the  natural  earth, 
provided  that  it  be  light  and  fresh  ; covering 
them  with  a hand-glass  will  forward  their 
rooting,  and  placing  them  on  a slight  hotbed 
will  forward  their  growth  considerably- 
Annual  plants,  to  a certain  extent,  may  be 
propagated  on  the  same  principle,  and  their 
existence  prolonged  for  several  years,  by  a 
somewhat  similar  process.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  double  flowers  which  are  not 
capable  of  being  increased  this  way ; of  such 
are  those  with  bulbous  and  tuberous  roots, 
but  as  they  increase  so  readily  by  tho.-ie 
means,  this  circumstance  is  less  to  be 
regretted. 

Hyacinths. — Hyacinths  in  beds  or  patehee 
in  the  borders  will  now,  if  the  weather  iuu 
been  mild,  begin  to  make  their  appearance. 
Those  which  are  in  beds,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  of  the  choice  kinds,  should  be  pro- 
tected from  occasional  frosts,  and  all  from 
too  much  rain.  As  the  shoots  advance,  let 
them  be  neatly  supported  with  sticks,  as 
they  are  apt  to  be  broken  if  left  unsupported, 
the  flower  spikes  of  large  and  double  flowers 
being  heavy ; they  should  also  be  protected 
from  accidental  injury  by  being  hooped  over 
in  a neat  and  secure  manner,  and  occasionally 
covered  with  canvas,  Dutch,  reed,  or  garduii 
mats. 

Gravel  Walks. — Gravel  walks  should 
now  be  put  in  good  order  for  the  seasoa. 
Where  the  gravel  is  still  clean  and  good, 
they  should  be  rolled  once  or  twice  a woek, 
so  that  the  surface  may  be  k^t  smootli, 
and  agreeable  to  walk  upon.  Those  walks 
which  have  been  made  a long  time,  and  are 
become  dirty  upon  the  surface,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  liable  to  be  overran  with 
different  species  of  mosses  and  other  weeils, 
should  be  turned,  that  is,  they  should  be 
dug  over  with  a srade  to  the  depth  of  two, 
three  or  four  inches,  turning  that  wliieli 
was  the  surface  into  the  bottom,  and  bi  iug- 
ing  up  from  that  depth  a fresh  surface  ; hy 
this  means  the  walks  will  appear  as  il  they 
were  newly  made.  Where  gravel  walk, 
have  been  washed  away  during  the  winter 
in  a season  of  heavy  rains,  or  have  Wl>»i 
into  holes  or  inequalities  of  surface,  or  whioh 
are  otherwise  out  of  proper  repair,  tioy 
should  be  topdressed  with  a thin  it 
clean  good  gravel,  and  well  rolled  -i  '-.s. 
In  forming  new  gravel  walks,  it  is  ini;  i«-- 
tant  that  they  be  rendered  perfectly  ih  > at 
bottom,  by  having  a foundation  oi  •'■.fa 
one  to  two  feet  thick  of  brickbats,  liiius, 
small  stones,  or  such  like  matter. 
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wbi«h  the  gravel  b to  be  placed.  Suoh 
preparation  is  neoessar7  in  all  situations, 
however  dry,  but  in  wet  ones  it  will  .also 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  render  them  still 
more  dry ; to  have  a drain  in  the  middle 
of  each,  below  the  stratum  of  flint  stones, 
&C.,  which  drains  should  empty  themselves, 
at  convenient  dbtanoos,  in  such  a manner 
that  the  water  which  they  collect  may  be 
carried  off  to  a dbtance,  and  not  prove  in- 
jiiricus  to  any  part  of  the  garden. 


THIRD  WEEK.  ,, 

Auriculas. — The  management  of  these 
'.plants  must  now  be  closely  attended  to,  for 
the  superiority  of  the  plants  wilt  much  de- 
peud  on  the  treatment  they  receive  from  the 
present  time  till  they  are  in  a fit  state  to 
place  under  the  haud.gla83ea.  Gare  should 
be  taken  not  to  draw  them  up  weakly.  To 
avoid  thb,  yon  must  still  continue  to  pull  off 
the  glasses  as  often  as  the  weather  will 
pernait,  and  give  as  much  air  and  light,  as 
possible.  Caution  is,  however,  necessary  ; 
sadden  showers  must  be  guarded  against,  for 
by  this  time,  the  trusses  are  fully  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  In  some 
Kjfthe  varieties,  the-  calyx  of  the  buds  do  not 
ireaeh  suflBciently  far  to  cover  the  tube,  and 
lUie  male  parts  of  the  flower  are  exposed, 
:«ad  liable  to  injury  from  water  lodging 
.atoong  them.  Whenever  you  obsei-ve  this 
to  be  the  ease,  use  a small  piece  of  (lamp 
sponge,  and  absorb  it  immediately,  foe  if  al- 
lowed to  remain,  it  will  most  certainly  in- 
jure the  blossom.  It  b an  exoeliont  pre- 
caution to  place  these  varieties  beneatit  -the 
bar  of  the  frames  or  strain  a slip  of  calico 
scross  the  middle,  from  front  to  back,  about 
eight  inches  wide,  for  the  purpose  ; thb 
Biethod  allows  of  both  air  and  light.  The 
mealy  grass  plants  should  also  have  a 
similar  protection,  to  preserve  the  white 
jwwder  on  their  foliage,  which  is  so  desirable. 
Keep  the  soil  well  mobtened,  and  sucli 
plants  os  are  not  in  danger  of  injury  may 
still  be  allowed  to  receive  warm  showers.  By 
.no  means  omit  the.  night  covering, 

Gaenaitions  and  Piootees,  if  not  al- 
ready potted  off,  shouid  be  immediately 
attended,  to.  It  will  sometimes  ocenr,  either 
from  neglect  or  accident,  that  the  compost  is 
■not  in  proper  condition  for  the  purpose ; if 
so,  great  attention  . must  be  ]>aid  to  tlie  plants 
while  they  remain  in  the  small,  pots ; repeated 
-nod  liberal  watering  will  be  necessary,  or 
great  losses  will  be  the  consequence  ; allow 
Ahem  to  receive  rain,  if  tlie  weather  be  at 
congenial. 


Tulips. — Protect  them  from  storms  of 
bail;  during  the  day.  The  young  buds  are 
showing  themselves,  and  severe  injury  may 
occur  from  such  storms.  The  first  fine  day, 
(if  die  soil  iu  the  bed  be  not  too  wet,) 
surface,  may  be  slightly  broken.  In  per- 
forming this  operation,  bear  in  mmd  that 
valuable  ofibeb  ofttimes  make.their  appear- 
ance between  the  rows,  and  should  not  be 
cut,  if  possible  to  avert  it..  Thb  will  prompt 
you  to  do  the  work  carefully.  Having  thus 
far  secured  your  plants,  in  a healthy  state,  de 
not  now  ne^ect  eovering  them  at  night. 

D.ahiaas. — £jeep  up  the  temperature  of 
the  hotbed,  and  have  m readiness  some  fresh 
stable  manure  for  linings ; should  an  easterly 
wind  set  in,  the  heat  will  fall  several  degrees ; 
take  off  cuttings  as  often  as  any  are  ready, 
from'  two  to  four  inches  in  length  ; they 
should  be  cut  close  to  the  crown,  and 
immediately  .under  a joint.  Pot  singly  in 
thumbs,  or  round  the  sides  of  larger  pots, 
and  plunge  them  in  the  hotbed,  unless  Aha 
heat  bo  too  strong  at  that  depth.  Dahlia 
cuttings  will  coot  in  almost  any  sandy  soil, 
so  that  it  be  sweet.  We  have  found  a 
compost  of  half  sandy  peat,  and  half  leaf 
mould,  most  excellent  for  the  purpose, 
adding  a little  more  sand,  if  the  peat  was  not 
sufficiently  so;  the  pots  must  be  well  drained, 
and  garden  pots  broken  small  is  tfie  best 
article  for  thb  purpose. 

Pinks  are  mucli  improved  by  top-dressing 
early  in  the  season ; where  this  U not 
convenient,  the  surface  should  be  stirred, 
the  numbers  examined,  and  all  deficienoes 
made  good. 

Pansies. — See  last  number. 

Tender  Annuals. — Tc  nler  annuals  may 
still  be  sown,  to  succeed  those  which  have 
been  already  sown.  Those  which  are  sown 
earlier  in  the  season  will  require  to  be 
forwarded  by  being  pricked  out,  and  after- 
wards shifted  into  larger  pots  as  tliey  advance, 
and  a regular  brbk  heat  kept  up,  either  by 
renewing  the  linings,  or  making  up  fresh 
hotbeds  for  them,  so  that  they  may  not  sus- 
tain any  ohecks  in  their  growth.  It  is  a 
rule  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
viz.;  that  with  growing  of  tender  aunnab, 
portioularly  such  us  balsams,  cockscombs, 
globe  amaranthus,  the  nearer  the  plants  are 
kept  to  tlie  glass,  the  bettor,  by  which  means 
they  will  not  be  drawn  up  weakly,  nor  flewer 
in  a premature  state.  Whilst  the  plants  are 
in  tins  state,  let  them  have  moderate  supplies 
of  water  witli  the  chill  taken  off,  as  often  as 
they  may  require  it,  all  over  licad,  and  let 
air  be  admitted  daily  in  such-  quantities  as 
the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit.  As  the 
plants  advance  in  height,  so  as  to  touch  the 
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glass,' let  the  frames  he  lifted  up  a few  inohes 
at  a timei  and  this  practice  should  be  fol- 
lowed as  often  as  they(  may  require  it.  Tlio 
soil  in  which  tender  snnualsahottld  be  grown, 
should  be  as  rich  and  light  as  possible ; indeed, 
balsams  and  some  others  are  brought  to 
their  greatest  perfection  in  entirely  rotten 
dung  ; good  light  mould  enriched  with  rotten 
dung^  and  frequently  watered  with  liquid 
manure,  will  bring  the  plants  to  great  per- 
fection, if  allowed  sufficient  pot  room,  and 
regnlcrly  shifted. 

ALflKE  AND  OTHBS  RARE  PLANTS  IN 
■poTS. — The  potting  of  Alpineand  other  rare 
}daats  in  pots -or  frames  should  now  be 
finished,  and  after  they  are  sufficiently  esta- 
blished’ in  the  pots,  they  should  be  placed  out 
in  their  summer  station.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  -which  will  require  the  shade  and 
close  air  of  the  frame  or  pit  during  the 
summer,  both  for  shelter  and  shade,  particu- 
larly the  latter:  of  these  are  most  of  the 
natural  order  orchidese,  many  ferns  and  some 
other  families,  such  as  sarracenia,  diosera, 
-&C  ; these  should  be  kept  in  a close-frame 
during  summer,  plunged  on  a thick  mass  of 
sphagnum  or  other  mosses,-and  kept  damp 
by  often  watering  :them- overhead -with  a 
moderately  fine  rose  watering  pot.  By  far 
the  -greater  portion  of  Alpine  plants  will 
succeed  well  - in  pots  of  the  sizes  called  large 
-sixties,  or  small  and  large  forty-eights,  in  a 
soil  composed- of  one  half  of  light 'sandy  loam, 
and  half  bog  or  peat  mould,  occasionally 
using  a -little  fine  white  sand  or  decompose 
leaves.  During  summer  they  should  be 
placed  in  a situatioD-  as  little  exposed  to-  the 
sun  as  possible^  bat  nob  by  any  means  under 
the- drip  of  trees,  in -a  bed  prepared  for  them 
-of  fiaoly  sifted  coal  ashes,  as-already  noticed, 
as  the  gp:eat  object  of  a shaded  situation  is  to 
give  theai  the  advantage  of  a -cool  and 
equable  attnosphMe ; this  will  be  in- 
-oreased  by- frequent  watering  overhead  with 
a -fine  rose  watericg  pot ; bat  this  can  only  be 
done  with  safety,  either  early  in  the  morning 
or  late  in  the  afternoon.  When  such  a 
notice  renders  the  mould  in  the  pots  too 
amp,  it  is  a thing  to  be  guarded  against  in 
spri^  and  autumn ; bat  daring  the  warm 
months  of  summer,  evaporation  will  go  on 
rapidly,  and  the  plants  ^ing  in  small  pots, 
exposed  all  ronnd  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
will  not  be  injured  by  it ; water  nmy  then  be 
given  amoi^st  the  pots  so  as  to  Iceep  the 
beds  in  whiish  they  stand  always  cool  and 
rather  damp.  By  a similar  practice,  wehave 
been  enabled  to  enltivate  Alpine  plants  on  an 
extensive . scale,  and  the  result  has  been  en- 
tirely to  onr  satisfsction. 

HYACfmBfl.->QiTe  proper  sbelter  -to  the 


hyacinths  from  nocturnal  frost,  being  carcAil 
at  the  same  time  not  to  stifle  them  for  want 
of  air.  Their  stems  will  be  now  advancing, 
and  tlin  necessary  preparations  must  be  made 
for  their  support.  A strong  stick  should  be 
thrust  in  near- every  root,  but  care  should  be 
taken  of  what  kind  of  wood  the  sticks  are 
made.  Some  are  so  thoughtless  as  to  choose 
willow  or  even  lilac,  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  the  catting  takes  root,  and 
draws  a great  portion  of  the  nourishment  of 
the  soil  from  the  root.  Let  the  support  be 
a dry  piece  of  wood,  painted  of  a pale  green, 
like  the  stalk  itself,  and  not  exceeding  its 
known  and  expected  growth  in  height ; thrust 
the  stick  in  so  deep  that  it  may  be  firm,  and 
so  near  the  plant  that  the  stalk  may  be 
fastened  to  it  without  violence.  It  will  thus 
answer  the  purpose,  and  be  unseen.  Thejr 
have  a bad  notion  of  a garden,  who  think  tall 
carved  and  painted  sticks  to  be  an  ornament. 
The  art  is  to  conceal  the  support  and  even 
the  tying.  This,  therefore,  should  be  done 
with  green  loose  yam,  and  no  dangling  ends 
should  be  left. 

Tuberoses. — Plant  some  tuberoses  in  a 
hotbed  or  in  a hothouse,  they  will  succeed 
those  previously  planted.  Procure  some 
roots  from  the  seed  shop,  on  their  arrival 
from  abroad.  Let  the  loose  outer  skins  be 
taken  off,  and  if  there  be  any  offsets,  let 
these  be  also  taken  away  ; then  plant  the 
roots  in  pots  of  light,  rich  earth,  one  root  in 
a pot,  inserted  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
surface  of  tlie  earth.  Then  set  the  pots  in  a 
moderate  hotbed,  plunging  them  to  their  rims 
in  the  earth  of  the  bed,  or  in  a bark  bed  of  a 
hothouse.  To  those  in  a hotbed,  admit  only 
a small  portion  of  air  till  the  roots  begpn  to 
shoot ; they  must  have  but  very  little  water 
till  they  come  up,  then  water  them  mode- 
rately twice  or  thrice  a week,  and  admit 
fresh  air  every  day,  and  as  the  stems  of  the 
plants  rise  in  height,  the  frames  should  be 
raised  that- they  may  have  full  liberty  to 
shoot,  for  the  stems  generally  rise  a yard  or 
more  high.  The  practice  to  be  adopted  in 
the  culture  of  this  plant,  is  to  keep  the  ro  >ts 
growing  as  vigorously  as  possible  from  May 
t*  October,  but  in  a complete  state  of  rest  or 
drought  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  It 
grows  best  in  light  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  a 
third  part  of  very  rotten  cow  dung.  If  the 
earth  be  not  light,  add  a quantity  of  sea-sand 
and  fine  shelly  gravel.  Those  roots  which 
are  planted  now,  will  begin  to  blow  in  June 
or  July,  when  the  plants  may  be  moved  to 
where  deemed  most  proper  ; they  will  con- 
tinue to  flewer  for  about  a month  or  six 
weeks. 

PoLYANTHUSna  may  still  be  planted,  and 
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also  propagated  by  rooted  slips,  and  the  seed 
may  be  sown.  Let  the  latter  be  sown  on  a 
border  of  light  earth,  not  much  exposed  to 
■ the  sun ; sow  it  pretty  thick,  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  keep  them  from  weeds,  and 
give  light  waterings  in  dry  weather,  and  in 
July  or  August  prick  them  out  in  a shady 
border,  three  inches  asunder,  giving  them 
some  water. 

Propagating  Auriculas  bv  Slips.— 
Auriculas  are  increased  by  the  offsets  or 
suckers  which  rise  from  the  roots  or  sides  of 
the  old  plants,  and  this  is  a preparation  to 
slip  and  plant.  They  will  now  readily  take 
root,  and  no  doubt  the  favourite  sorts  have 
been  marked  out,  the  slips  may  be  taken 
from  those  plants  to  which  the  preference 
is  given,  observing  to  slip  them  off  close, 
with  as  much  root  part  as  possible.  Plant 
the  slips  in  a shady  border  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  then  pot  them,  and  let  each  slip 
be  planted  singly  in  a small  pot  of  fresh 
earth,  and  set  them  in  a shady  place,  then 
give  the  whole  a moderate  watering,  repeat- 
ing it  often  in  dry  weather. 

Planting  Flowering  Shrubs. — Where 
flowering  shrubs  are  wanted,  it  is  now  a 
good  time  to  remove  them,  but  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  When  they  are  planted, 
water  them  well,  and  repeat  it  once  or  twice 
if  the  season  be  very  dry. 

Eanunculuses  and  Anemones. — The 
more  valuable  varieties  of  ranunculuses  and 
anemones  will  now  be  progressing  towards 
their  bloom,  and  if  planted  in  be£,  can  be 
readily  protected  from  the  effects  of  cold, 
cutting  winds  or  frosts,  which  would  be 
likely  to  injure  them  materially,  b^  covering 
them  with  hoops  and  canvas . This  covering 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  on  them 
during  the  hours  of  strong  sunshine,  which, 
if  not  prevented,  would,  after  they  come  into 
flower,  tend  in  a short  time  to  bring  on  decay 
in  the  flowers^ but  if  screened  from  all 
these  occasionally,  it  will  not  only  preserve 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  but  will  con- 
tinue them  longer  in  bloom. 

Planting  Deciduous  Trees  and 
Shrubs. — The  planting  of  all  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  should  now  bo  finished. 
This  operation  should  always  be  finished  in 
March,  unless  the  trees  intended  to  bo 
planted  have  been  taken  up  and  laid  in  iy 
the  heels,  which  will  check  their  growth 
sufficiently  to  warrant  their  being  finally 
planted  out  the  following  month. 

Hardy  Biennial  and  Perennial  Seeds 
— All  seeds  of  this  description  intended  to 
be  sown,  should  be  committed  to  the  earth  as 
early  as  the  soil  and  weather  will  permit. 
As  these  plants  do  not  flower  the  same  sea- 


son in  which  their  seeds  are  sown,  it  is  proper 
to  sow  them  in  the  reserve  garden. 

Sowing  and  Pricking  out  Half^ 
hardy  Annuals. — Many  half-hardy  annuals 
may  still  be  sown  upon  a slight  hotbed,  and 
as  many  of  them  as  were  sown  last  month 
may  now,  in  mild  weather,  be  planted  out  in 
the  borders  of  the  flower  garden  ; the  more 
tender  sorts  may  be  pricked  out  in  a nursery- 
bed,  covered  with  a frame  and  glasses  ; they 
will  attain  a good  size,  and  be  fit  for  final 
planting  out  by  the  end  of  this  or  beginning 
of  next  month.  If,  however,  this  operation 
be  delayed  until  the  month  of  May,  the 
flowers  will  be  the  stronger.  The  more 
tender  kinds  of  these  plants  should  be,  when 
fit,  pricked  out  singly  into  small  pots,  and 
kept  in  a little  bottom  heat  until  the  middle 
of  next  month,  when  they  may  be  planted 
out  with  safety. 


FOUETH  WEEK. 

Auriculas. — Carefully  attend  to  the- 
directions  given  for  the  treatment  of  these 
plants  in  the  last  number;  be  particular  with, 
those  varieties  with  their  tubes  exposed,, 
remove  them  under  the  bar  of  the  mme, 
or  give  other  protection.  The  same  treat- 
ment will  appl^  to  the  polyanthus. 

Pansies  will  now  be  showing  their- 
bloom,  and  many  expanded ; if  those  pro- 
duced by  the  weakly  plants  were  taken, 
off,  it  will  considerably  strengthen  them.. 
Where  deaths  have  taken  place  in  the  beds,, 
the  deficiencies  should  be  made  good  with 
your  pot  plants,  if  you  have  any,  if  not, 
the  earlier  von  procure  them  the  better, 
for  nothing  looks  worse  than  a bed  of  these- 
favourites  in  patches.  Take  cuttings,  par- 
ticularly of  the  scarce  varieties  ; they  will! 
strike  now  in  the  open  border,  but  are  much 
safer  at  present  nursed  in  pots,  as  they  are- 
more  easily  protected.  Look  over  the  seed- 
bed, and  select  or  mark  the  most  promising  ;. 
be  not  too  hasty  in  your  determination,  for 
at  this  season  seedlings  do  not  alway» 
assume  their  true  character. 

Pinks.— Keep  the  beds  clear  of  -w«eds, 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  open  by 
occasional  stirrings. 

Carnations  and  Piootkes. — Knowing 
how  apt  florists  are  to  defer  the  potting  off 
these  plants,  we  must  again  remind  mem 
to  commence  as  soon  as  possible,  and  also- 
to  keep  the  plants,  while  confined  in  smalt 
pots,  constantly  supplied  with  water.  There 
will  be  no  frost  that  will  injure  them  now, 
it  is,  therefore,  useless  to  cover  with  glass 
either  night  or  day,  unless  heavy  haO  be 
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falling ; let  them  have  rain  in  preference  to 
water. 

Dahlias. — Follow  the  directions  given 
last  month. 

Planting  Evergreens. — This  is  the 
proper  season  to  plant  all  kinds  of  ever- 
greens and  shrubs  ; the  success  of  trans- 
planting very  much  depends  on  the  length 
of  time  the  plant  has  been  out  of  the  earth, 
and  no  doubt  often  on  the-  size  of  the  plant ; 
it  may  be  here  worthy  of  observation,  that 
evergreens  in  general  succeed  the  better 
the  taller  they  be,  that  is  to  say,  plants 
under  two  feet  high  are  to  be  preferred  to 
those  of  a larger  size ; tall  plants  require  to 
have  a staff  in  their  hands,  on  which  they 
will  lean,  and  wait  patiently  till  small  ones 
grow  over  their  heads ; no  doubt,  sometimes 
for  a particular  purpose,  it  may  bo  proper 
to  transplant  large  plants,  and  if  very  care- 
fully done,  and  if  they  be  well  watered  and 
supported,  they  may  succeed ; but  a planta- 
tion of  any  considerable  extent  will  acquire 
a body  and  figure  sooner^  by  being  formed 
with  small  plants  than  with  large.  This  is 
also  a proper  time  to  plant  evergreen  hedges, 
as  holly,  evergreen,  privet,  yew,  &c.,  which 
should  generally  consist  of  plants  that  have 
been  two  years  raised,  and  which  may  be 
planted  at  eight  or  nine  inches  apart,  if 
stout  and  well  rooted,  but  if  not  so,  plant 
at  six  or  seven  inches  distant ; trench  or 
dig  the  ground  well,  breaking  it  fine,  and 
give  it  a moderate  dunging.  Small  rooted 
plants  may  be  planted  with  the  dibble,  but 
It  is  better  to  plant  by  line  with  the  spade, 
so  that  the  fibres  may  not  bo  crowded ; if 
the  weather  be  diy,  the  plants  should  be 
frequently  watered,  till  they  have  taken 
fresh  root,  and  occasionally  throughout  the 
summer. 

Making  Sups  op  Choice  Flowers.— 
If  slips  of  campanulas,  rockets,  stocks,  and 
wallflowers  have  not  been  made,  it  can  still 
successfully  be  done ; they  may  either  be 
planted  out  to  nurse  in  a shady  border,  or 
mav  be  put  into  small  pots,  three  or  four 
incKss  in  diameter,  to  be  repotted  as  pre- 
viously directed.  In  the  former  case,  the 
ground  should  be  pointed  over,  and  broken 
£ne,_  planting  in  lines,  across  four  feet  beds, 
at  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  and  three  in 
line,  keeping  the  earth  just  a little  moist 
about  them,  till  they  have  struck  root,  and 
afterwards  watering  more  freely.  These  to 
be  potted,  should  bo  planted  in  fine  light 
earth,  one  in  each  pot,  and  should  bo  care- 
fully watered  and  shaded  until  they  have 
struck  root,  they  may  then  be  planted  in  a 
free,  sunny  situation,  and  must  be  frequently 
watered,  perhaps  once  a day  or  in  two  days. 


according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  They 
will  be  fit  for  repotting  in  five  or  six 
weeks. 

Plants  in  Pots.  —All  choice  flowers  in 
pots,  that  have  not  been  dressed  and  new 
earthed,  should  now  have  that  done  to  them 
without  loss  of  time.  Attend  to  these,  and 
all  flowers  in  pots,  in  the  article  of  water, 
and  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  stirring  the 
surface  of  the  earth  with  a point  of  a stick, 
at  times  as  it  gets  hardened,  which  greatly 
encourages  the  plant,  and  lets  the  water 
more  freely  down  to  its  roots. 

Sowing  Dahlia  Seed. — The  seeds 
having  been  obtained  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  carefully  preserved  during 
the  winter,  should  now  be  sown  in  seed  pans 
or  pots,  in  a hotbed  or  Other  temperature 
of  about  fifty-five  or  sixty -five  degrees.  If 
the  plants  come  up  thickly,  it  will  be  well 
to  transplant  them  into  single  pots  of  the 
small  sixty  size,  one  plant  in  each  pot,  and 
keep  them  in  a temperature  from  forty- 
eight  to  fifty-five  degrees  till  the  first  week 
in  May,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  in 
a border  of  rich,  deep,  mellow,  good  soil. 
They  will  require  particular  protection 
against  late  spring  frosts,  till  towards  the 
middle  of  April,  afterwards  their  only 
culture  is  to  stake  them  as  they  grow  up, 
and  select  the  most  favourable  looking 
flowers  as  they  appear,  throwing  away  those 
that  are  single  or  of  inferior  merit.  The 
best  and  by  far  the  most  general  mode  of 
propagating  dahlias  is  by  cuttings,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  these,  the  old  roots  are  put 
into  a state  of  growth  early  in  the  season, 
and  the  young  shoots  that  spring  from  them, 
and  which  are  produced  in  abundance,  are 
employed  as  cuttings.  Some  extensive- 
growers  excite  their  dahlias  roots  as  early 
as  December  or  January,  and  continue  t<y 
take  cuttings  off  them  as  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  a&rd  them,  or  until  a sufficient 
number  of  plants  of  the  desired  kind  are 
obtained.  For  ordinary  purposes,  the 
present  is  a good  season  to  put  the  pots  into- 
a situation  to  grow,  which  is  usually  done 
when  on  a small  scale  by  potting  them  in 
light  mould  in  large  pots,  and  placing  them 
in  a hotbed  frame,  vinery,  plant  stove,  or 
any  other  convenient  place  where  there  is- 
a temperature  of  about  sixty  or  sixty- 
five  degrees,  or  even  more.  Upon  a larger 
scale,  the  old  roots  are  placed  close  to- 
gether, without  potting  upon  a hotbed, 
shaking  in  a little  light  sandy  mould  or 
rotten  tanner’s  bark  amongst  them.  In 
either  ease,  the  young  shoots  soon  begin 
to  appear,  and  should  then,  as  well  as  before, 
bo  occasionally  sprinkled  with  water.  When 
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'the  shoots  are  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
length,  they  may  be  ont  off  close  to  the  old/ 
tuber,  but  not  so  as  to  injure  its  top  or 
crown,  because  many  more  shoots  will 
come  from  it,  if  required. 

Propooatino  AueicuiaAS  by  Slips. — 
Auriculas  are  generally  increased  by  the 
-offset ' or  suckers,  which  rise  from  the  roots 
or  sides  of  the  old  plants,  and  this  is  a 
proper  time  to  slip  and  plant.  They  will 
now  readily  take  root,  and  if  you  take  off- 
the  slips  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  you 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  flowers, 
and  taking  the  slips  from  the  plants  of  those 
to  which  you  give  the  preference  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  The  slips  should- 
be  taken  off  close  with  as  much  root  part 
as  possible.  Plant -the  slips  in  a shady 
border  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then 
pot  them,  or- let  eatdi  slip  be  planted  singly- 
in  a small/pot  of -fresh  earth,  and  set  them- 
in  a. shady  place;  but  give -the  whole  a 
moderate  watering,  repeating  it  often  in 
■dry  weather. 

■Sowisto  Tender  Annuals. — A hotbed 
may- be  made/any  time  at  the  present  season, 
in  which  to  sow  the  seeds  of  tender  arniual 
flowers.  Make  the  bed,  and  sow  the  seed- 
asrhas  been  already-directed,  or  a few  plants 
may  be  raised- in.-potsibi- any  cucumber  or 
melon  hot-.bed;  they  will  blow  beautifully, 
in  June,  July,  &c.,  till  ' October,  when 
potted  and  afterwards,  planted  out  in  the; 
open  border; 

Sowing  Less  Tender  Annuals. A 
slight  rhotbed  shonld  be  made  at  the  close  of 
this  month,  .in  -which  to  sow  -the  seeds  of 
the  less  tender  kinds  of  annual -flowers, 
such-'ss/ the  China  aster,  Indian- pink,  palma 
-christi,  capakmm,  French  and  African 
marigolds,  chrysanthemnm,  mignonette,  and 
ten  weeks  stock,  tree  and  purpleamaranthusr 
pecsicarias,  soabiensee,  convolvulus  major, 
and  Chinese  hollyhocks.  In  defrult  of 
frames  and  lights,  hand-glasses  or  oiled 
paper  framos,  or  the  bed  may  be  arched 
over  and  covered  with  garden  mats  at  nights, 
snd  in  bod  weather.  Ten  weeks -stock  and 
mignonette  may  be  sown  in  borders,  beds, 
or  pots,  for  transplanting,  or  to  remain 
three  or  four  together-;  or  for  want  of  a - hot- 
bed or  any  other  conveniences,  many  of  -the 
above  seeds  will  succeed  in  a warm  border 
next ‘month  without  any  protection. 

Giving  Fresh  Earth  to  Plants  in 
PoTSi— Give  some  fresh  earth  to  the  oar- 
nations,.  auriculas,  double  wsll-flowers, 
double  stocks,  July  flowers,  double  sweet- 
williams,  rockets^  rose  camprons,  oatohflv, 
campanulas, -and  scarlet  lyctmu,  and  suoh: 
like  plants,  which  -were  potted  last ' bobsoq. 


TKB  Tli'DZT  atiXUSK, 

FIRST  WEEK. 

Heading  Down  Young  Trees.— All 
young  trees  planted  either  last  autumn  or 
this  spring  should,  be  gone  over  at  this  time, 
and  headed-  down  or  ont  baok,  aeoording  to 
their  varioos  sorts,  and  the  modes  of  training 
to  be  afterwards  adopted. 

Peaches  and  NEOxARraES. — Presuming 
that  maiden  trees  are  planted  as . soon  as  tha 
buds  begin  to  push,  they  should  be  out  down, 
if  strong  trees,  to  six- buds  or  eyes,  if  weak, 
to  four  eyes,  and  if  very  weak  to  two  buds. 
If  train^  trees  have  been  planted,  then  tha 
shortening-of  the  shoots,  as  recommended  tor 
establish^  trees,  is  to  be  adopted. 

Plums. — If  maiden  plants,  let  them  be 
Iheaded  down  to  six  eyes,  from  which  fonr  or 
-five-proper-branchesmay  be.expeeted,  where- 
' with  to  form  the  future  tree.  Ifflve  branohea 
appear,  two -of  them  should  be  laid  into  the 
wall,  on  eaeh/'side  of  the  centre  one,  which 
Ishould  !be  laid  in  upright.  If  only  four 
' branches  appear,  then  one  on  each  side  should 
' behiid  in  horizontally,  the  othertwo  inolining 
: to-  the  right  and  left. 

Cherries  should  be  headed  down  to  four 
eyes,-  and  the  shoots  that  proceed  from  them 
laid  in  as  they- proceed.  No  ;tree  disagrees 
so  much -with  the  > knife «s  the-oherry  ; if  it 
berightly  managed  in'  the  summer,  there  will 
be -little  use  for  that  instrument  at-the  pru- 
ning season.  If  there  be  fonr  proper  shoots 
after-beading,  which,  is  often  the.  case,  as. tha 
buds- of  cherries  are  more  opposite  to  each 
other  thaainmostotheor  trees,oneon  each  side 
must-be  trained  horizontally,  the-.other-two 
moreruprigbt,  but  still  inclining  to  the  right 
and  left.  If  it  should  happen,  as  it  some- 
times does,  that  two  branch^  can.  be  laid  on 
one  side, -and  only  one  on  the  other,  cut  one 
out,  so 'that  there  may  be  aa  equal  number 
of  branches  on  both  sides,  for  if  the  tree  be 
started  with  more  branches  on  one  side,  it  will 
be  impossible  ever  to  make  . a.  handsome  tree. 
If  'the  namherrof  branohea  be  equal,  the 
middle  one-  must  always  be  trained  a little 
more- 'Upright,  so  that  they  may  be  strong 
against  pruning  time,  to  shorton  and  produce 
more-;  seed.. 

Afrioots,  if  heahto,  should  be  iboaded 
down  to:  six  eyes,  and  if  weakito-  feur.  Their 
other  management  should  be  the  same  as  for 
peaches,  or  for  plums. 

Appdes  and  'Pears  should  be  headed 
down -.-to  form -six  eye8,aocardtng  to  their 
-strength.  If  iflve  shoots  should  pudi,  two 
on  each  soki  must  be  trained  faoriseutalfy, 
the  centra  one  vpaight;  if  headed-  to  -fonr 
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«yes,  and  three  shoots  should  push,  one 
shoot  on  each  side  should  he  laid  horizon- 
tally, and  the  centre  one  upright. 

^ANTNO  AND  PROPAGATING  FiG-TBEES. 
—This  is  til e proper  season  to  plant  fig-trees, 
as  those  which  are  planted  at  this  season  are 
found  to  succeed  better  than  at  any  other 
pedod  of  the  year.  This  tree  is  easily  pro- 
pagated, both  by  cuttings  and  layers  ; the 
latter  mode,  however,  is  the  most  generally 
practised,  and  they  are  annnally  laid  in  pots. 
In  planting,  be  careful  t»  turn  the: plants  out 
of.tne  pots  without  disturbing  the  l»il,  unless 
the  roots  be  much  matted,  in  conscquenoe  of 
having  remained  too  long  in  the  pots,  in 
which  latter  case,  the  balls  must  be  carefully 
broken  so  as  to  admit  of  the  roots  being  se- 
parated and  spread  out  horizontally  in  the 
nole,  into  which  they  are  to-be  planted.  If 
planted  against  a wall',  the  shoots  should  be 
inunediately  nailed  in,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  broken,  to  which,  from,  their  brit- 
tlR  nature,  they  are  very  liable  (.lover  the 
sorface  round  the  stems  with  rotten  dung  or 
littery  matter,  in  order  to  excladc  the  spring 
dron^its ; this  is  called  mulching,  and  is  a 
very  necessary  operation  to  be  attended  to 
in  planting  all  sorts  of  trees.  Figs,  if  propa- 
gated as  noticed  above,  will,  if  moderately 
supplied  with  \rater  during  summer,  strike 
root,  and  be  by  next  season-fit  for  planting 
out  where  required,  and  if  left  for  another 
season,  be  in  a g^d  state,  either  for  that 
purpose  or  for  potting  in  large  pots  for 
forcing. 

Pruning  Fruit-trehs. — It  Is  not  too  late 
to  prune  the  trees,  but  the  sooner  it  is  now 
done-  the  better,  especially  as  the  plums, 
cherries,  apricots,  and  tlie  early  kinds  of 
pears  will  now  be-seen  coming  into  bloom. 
If  the  orchard  trees,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  standards,  were  not;pruned  in  the  proce- 
diny  months,  it  may  now  be  done. 

Planting  "SVall,  E.Spalibr,  and  St.ui- 
BARD  Pruit-tuees. — Such  of  ttiese  trees  as 
have  not  been  put  out,  either  in  autumn  or 
the  two  preceding  months,  should  -now  be 
planted  without  delay,  especially  if  it  be  a 
forward  season,  and  before  the  trees  are  too 
for  goqe  in  vegetation.  In  all  soils,  this  is  a 


pr^r  season  to  plant 

Strawberries.  — Dress  the  strawberry 
beds,  if  not  done  in  the  former  months,  and 
the  sooner  this  is  done-  tlie  better.  The 
beds  being  cleared  from  litter,  loosen  the 
earth  between  the  plants,  and  if  a litUefresh 
earth  be  added  from  the  alleys,  it  will 
ttrcDgthen- the  plants.  A farther  supply  of 
bearing  s^wberry  plants,  in  pots  may  still 
be  placed  in  hotbeds  and  hothouses,  in  order 
to  succeed  those  of  the  former  montlis,  and 


to  afford  a supply  till  those  in  the  open 
ground  ripen  in  June.  It  is  not  unusul  to 
riirow  away  the  strawberry  plants  that  have 
been  forced,  but  if  the  trouble  be  nottliought 
too  much,  they  may  be  made  to  boar  a second 
crop  in  a very  acceptable  time,  or  in  the  au- 
tumn. Either  shift  them,  reducing  die  balls, 
and  pruning  o£f  the  old  roots,  into  fresh 
loamy  compost,  and- plunge  in  a-north  border; 
they  will  recover  flower  and  fruit  in  the 
autumn,  or  if  only  turned  out-  of  the  pots  at 
once  in  the  same  place,  well-watered,  and 
kept  clean  daring  the  summer,  they  will 
yield  a second  crop.  The  roseberry  is  best 
for  this  purpose. 

Currants,  Qoosrberribs,  and  Raspber- 
ries.—Any  of  these  may  still  both  be 
planted  and  pruned;  but  certainly  the  sooner 
now  the  better,  and  likewise  that  the  ground 
be  dry  and  put  in  proper,  order. 


SECOND  'WEEK. 

Pruning  Apricot,  Peach,  and  Necta- 
rine Trees. — Where  apricot,  peach,  and 
nectarine  trees,  still  remain  unpruned,  let 
them  be  pruned,  nailed  and  finished  by  the 
middle  of-  this  month  at  farthest.  In  pru- 
ning, :let.  the  same  method  be  observed  as  in 
the  former  months,  and  take  notice  that  after 
the  trees  come  into  flower,  instead  cf  washing 
them  with  urine  and  soapsuds,  as  before  re- 
commended, they  should  be  washed  with  clear 
lime  and  sulphur  water,  mixed  with  tobacco- 
water.  The  proper  method  of  preparing  it, 
is  to  get  three  hogaheads,  butts,  or  pipes, 
according  to  the  number  of  trees,  in  one  of 
them  to  put  about  half  albushel  of  uiislaked 
lime,  and  about  two  pounds  of  flower  of  sul- 
phur, aud  to  fill  up  the  vessel  witli  clean 
water  and  stir  it  up.  In  the  other  vessel, 
put  about  four  -pounds  - of  tobacco,  which, 
likewise,  fill  up  witii  clean  water  ; after  they 
have  stood  for-  two  or  three  days,  for  tlm 
water  or  liquor  to  get-clear,  the-.third  vessel 
should  be  &led  out  of  the  other  two,  in  pro- 
portion of  two  gallons  of  time  and  sulphur 
water  to  one  of  the  tobacco,  which  prepara- 
tion » a most  excellent  remedy  to  prevent 
the  attacks  of  insects,  or-  fungi,  upon  the 
peach  and  nectarine  trees  in  the  spring,  and 
the  best  mode  of  applying  it  is  wKh  a 
syringe.  When  the  -third  vessel  is  filled  out 
of  the  other  two,  they  should  be  filled  up 
again  with  clean  water  and  stirred  up,  and 
when  -clear -to  be  mixed  again  as  above  ; bat 
after  three  or  four  times,  some  more  of  the 
same  ingredients  -roust  be  added,  otherwise 
it  will  get  so  weak  as  to.be  of  no  effect. 
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Propagating  and  Pruning  Nut  Trees. 
— Filberts  and  nuts  of  all  kinds  are  propa- 
gated from  seed,  layers  and  suckers,  but 
those  who  wish  to  have  fine  sorts  should 
graft  the  trees,  or  lay  down,  in  March,  some 
of  the  straightest  shoots,  notched  at  a joint, 
pegging  them  into  the  ground,  then  cover 
them  with  earth  about  three  inches  thick, 
making  basins  around  them  with  edges  of 
mould  about  two  inches  higher  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
water  from  running  off : water  them  some- 
times in  dry  weather,  and  mulch  them  with 
some  rotten  leaves  to  keep  them  moist.  By 
the  following  autumn  they  will  be  fit  to  take 
up  and  plant  out  into  beds  in  the  nursery, 
where  they  should  remain  about  two  years, 
planting  them  out  in  August,  where  it  is  in- 
tended they  should  remain  for  good. 

Pruning  Vines. — Where  vines  are  not 
yet  pruned,  let  them  be  done  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, for  when  vines  are  pruned  too  late  they 
are  apt  to  bleed  too  profusely  when  that  is 
not  attended  to.  In  order  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing, Mr.  Nicol  says,  that  the  following  me- 
thod may  be  practised  with  success.  To 
four  parts  of  scraped  cheese  add  one  part  of 
calcined  oyster  shells,  or  other  pure  calcareous 
earth  ; press  this  composition  into  the  pores 
of  the  wood,  and  the  sap  will  instantly  cease 
to  flow.  Plant  cuttings  of  vines  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  this  month  ; they  will 
take  root  freely.  Or  layers  may  be  made  in 
large  pots,  placed  near  the  vine  intended  for 
propagation,  and  either  draw  the  layer  shoot 
through  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
and  fill  up  the  pot  with  earth,  or  bend  the 
layer  into  the  top  of  the  pot  a proper  depth 
in  the  earth ; in  either  method,  when  the 
layers  are  rooted  next  autumn,  cut  them  off 
from  the  parent  tree,  or  they  may  remain  in 
the  pots  a year  or  two,  till  they  attain  a bear- 
ing state,  and  then  cracking  the  pot,  may  be 
transplanted  with  the  whole  ball  about  the 
roots,  or  some  may  remain  in  the  pots  for 
fruiting,  either  in  the  full  air  or  for  forcing. 

Planting  Strawberries. — Strawberries 
may  be  successfully  planted  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  this  month.  The  soil  should  be 
put  in  good  heart,  by  being  properly  manured, 
trenched  or  deeply  dug,  previously  to  plant- 
ing, and  if  the  weather  be  dry,  the  plants 
should  have  a plentiful  watering,  in  order  to 
settle  the  earth  about  their  roots,  which 
should  be  occasionally  repeated. 

Depending  Fruit  Tree  Blossoms. — The 
opening  blossoms  of  the  early  kinds  of  wall 
trees  should  be  defended  from  frost,  and  the 
bad  effects  of  frosty  winds,  that  now  gene- 
rally prevail,  particularly  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  these  kingdoms.  The  early  kinds 


only,  however,  and  those  placed  in  the  best 
situation,  will  as  yet  require  attention  in  this 
respect. 

Pruning  and  Training  Young  Apple 
Trees.— Any  young  dwarf  apple,  pear,  plum 
and  cherry  trees,  lately  planted  against  walls, 
or  espaliers,  or  still  remaining  in  the  nursery, 
with  their  first  shoots,  if  only  a year  or  two 
old,  should  now  be  pruned  dowa  to  a few 
eyes,  in  order  that  they  may  put  out  some 
good  shoots  near  the  ground,  to  furnish  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  or  espalier  therewith. 
If  the  heads  of  these  trees  are  but  one  year’s 
growth  from  the  bud  or  graft,  let  them  be 
shortened  to  four  or  five  eyes,  observing  to 
do  it  just  as  they  begin  to  form  buds  for 
shdoting,  as  before  mentioned.  Supposing 
them  to  bo  two  years  from  the  bud  or  graft, 
and  the  first  shoots  were  cut  down  last  spring, 
let  the  shoots  that  were  produced  ftom  them 
last  summer,  be  also  shortened  to  six,  or 
eight,  or  ten  inches.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  with  these  at  first  training,  as  mentioned 
for  the  apricots  and  peaches,  for  it  is  in 
shortening  properly  the  first  and  second  year's 
shoots  from  the  budding  and  grafting,  that 
the  whole  success  depends. 

Grafting  the  Branches  op  Fruit 
Trees. — It  often  happens  that  fruit  trees 
turn  out  to  be  of  other  sorts  than  those  tliey 
were  planted  for,  which  in  some  kinds,  par- 
ticularly pears,  cannot  be  discoved  for  many 
years,  until  they  begin  to  bear  fruit.  This 
IS  a g^eat  misfortune,  and  it  is  often  with 
regret  that  the  tree  is  rooted  out,  and  another 
planted  in  its  stead.  On  the  branches  and 
stems  of  such,  however,  proper  kinds  may 
be  engrafted  with  success,  no  doubt;  the 
younger  the  tree  or  branches  to  be  grafted 
the  better,  but  those  who  are  expert  in  graft- 
ing have  wonderful  success,  even  with  very 
old  apples,  apricots,  pears,  &c.  Cleft  or 
crown  grafting  are  the  methods  most  gene- 
rally practised  by  those  who  thus  renovate 
old  trees.  Of  for  fancy  and  amusement,  en- 
graft many  different  varieties  on  the  same 
tree.  If  it  be  intended  to  renovate  a tree 
entirely,  all  the  branches  should  be  headed 
and  grafted,  whether  it  has  been  fan-trained  or 
has  been  trained  horizontally.  They  need  not, 
however,  be  all  cut  to  equal  lengths,  but,  in- 
deed, should  be  cut  at  different  lengths,  in  order 
to  have  new  wood  issue,  not  all  at  one  part  in  a 
crowded  manner  but  at  various  heights,  and  so 
as  that  there  may  be  room  to  train  it  properly. 
Two,  three,  or  four  grafts  should  be  put  on 
each  branch,  according  to  its  size,  in  order  to 
insure  the  taking  of  one,  which  is  generally 
enough  to  leave  ultimately,  unless  it  be 
thought  right  to  leave  two  on  the  larger 
branches,  or  on  the  stems  of  such  trees  as 
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iiATe  been  trained  horizontally,  and  have  been 
headed  entirely  down.  In  grafting  such  on, 
branches  more  than  two  inches  diameter, 
crown  grafting  is  the  method  to  be  advised ; 
for  smaller  stems  or  branches  cleft  grafting  , 
methods  known  to  every  one  proficient  in 
the  science  of  grafting,  and  which  need  not 
be  here  explained,  particularly  as  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  a perfect  novice  would  attempt 
a branch  of  the  business  so  difficult  on  such 
trees  as  are  now  under  our  consideration. 
When  it  is  intended  to  have  a variety  of 
fruits  produced  on  the  same  tree,  branches 
of  different  sizes,  and  on  various  parts  of 
the  tree  may  be  grafted  in  either  of  the 
above  mentioned  ways,  as  may  be  most  ap- 
plicable to  their  sizes  and  situations.  Small 
shoots  or  branches,  less  than  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, may  be  done  by  whip  grafting.  In 
all  cases,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the 
grafts  from  accidents,  and  to  encourage  their 
growth  afterwards  by  properly  improving  the 
soil  in  which  the  stock  may  happen  to  be 
placed,  as  particularly  if  it  be  a wall  tree,  it 
is  much  to  be  wished  to  have  it  fill  its  space 
quickly,  that  the  wall  may  again  be  fur- 
nished. 


THIRD  WEEK. 

Strawberries. — This  is  a good  season 
for  making  new  plantations  of  this  excellent 
fruit  In  preparing  the  ground  for  them, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  trenched  or 
deeply  dug,  the  roots  of  these  plants  pene- 
trating to  a great  depth,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  well  manured ; they  may  be  planted 
in  rows,  at  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
apart,  according  to  their  kind  ; or  in  beds, 
each  containing  three  rows,  with  alleys  of 
Uiree  feet  between  the  beds,  and  the  rows 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  beds,  and  the 
plants  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  asunder  in 
the  lines  according  to  their  sort.  Choose 
the  young  plants  from  the  runners  of  the 
preceding  season,  well  rooted,  and  be 
careful  not  to  mix  the  sorts  whilst  collecting 
the  plants.  Indeed  every  sort  of  strawberry, 
where  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  should 
be  grown  m separate  beds,  and  at  such  a 
distance  as  will  prevent  their  running  into 
one  another.  Never  plant  old  plants,  but 
have  the  runners  of  the  preceding  season 
taken  off  when  well  rooted,  and  put  into 
your  nursery  beds  to  gain  strength,  when 
they  will  be  in  good  condition  to  plant  in 
spring. 

Plawtino  Fig  Trees.— No  plant  is 
oasinr  propagated  than  the  fig ; they  are  in- 
ott.iEea  reMUy — increased  by  suckers,  layers, 


or  cuttings.  Being  tender,  they  require 
both  shelter  and  the  warmest  portion  of  the 
south  wall,  and  without  good  management 
in  pruning,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and 
sufficient  protection  in  the  latter  season,  the 
crops  are  always  precarious.  In  their  native 
country  the  trees  yield  two  crops  every  year  ; 
the  spring  crop  ripens  in  the  autumn,  and 
the  autumn  fruit  ripens  in  the  following 
spring,  or  early  summer.  In  this  country 
the  spring  fruit  never  ripens,  but  those 
which  are  formed  in  our  summer  come  to 
perfection  twelve  or  fourteen  months  after- 
wards, hence  the  necessity  of  screening  them 
from  frost  during  winter.  In  very  dry  and 
warm  situations  the  earliest  sorts  do  pretty 
well  as  standards,  planted  in  south  borders, 
if  their  roots  be  well  mulched  and  the  head 
slightly  covered  in  severe  frost. 

Pruning  and  Training  Young  Apricots 
AND  Peach  Trees. — Now  is  the  proper 
time  to  head  down  young  wall  trees,  pre- 
paratory to  their  first  training,  such  as 
apricots,  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  planted 
against  walls  any  time  since  last  Michaelmas, 
with  their  first  shoots,  from  budding  at  full 
length,  which  when  a year  old  should  be 
headed  down  low  to  force  out  lower  branches, 
in  order  to  furnish  the  wall  properly  from 
the  bottom.  This  should  be  done  just  as 
the  trees  begin  to  push,  therefore,  watch 
the  opportunity.  The  heads  should  be  cut 
down  to  about  five,  six,  or  seven  eyes  or 
buds  from  the  bottom,  and  if  there  be  two 
roets  from  the  same  stock  let  both  be  cut 
down.  By  this  practice  the  trees  will  pro- 
duce some  strong  shoots  near  the  ground, 
whereby  they  will  be  furnished  with  branches 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  But 
if  the  trees  were  not  to  be  headed  down,  as 
above,  they  would  run  up  with  the  stem 
like  a standard  tree,  and  not  furnish  any 
branches  below,  whereby  the  use  of  so  much 
of  the  wall  would  be  lost.  Such  young 
apricot,  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  as  were 
headed  down  a year  ago,  and  have  produced 
three  or  four  or  more  shoots  the  last  sum- 
mer, should  now  be  shortened  to  such  lengths 
as  may  encourage  each  shoot  to  produce 
two  or  three  new  ones  the  same  season. 

Fruit  Trees  Budded  and  Grafted 
Last  Year. — The  fruit  trees  which  wore 
grafted  and  budded  a year  ago,  should  now 
have  their  shoots  shortened,  so  that  they  may 
send  forth  liberal  shoots  or  branches,  in 
order  to  form  a regular  head  near  the 
stock. 

Planting  Fruit  Tree  Stocks. — Com- 
plete planting  fruit  tree  stocks  for  grafting 
and  budding  of  the  different  sorts  for  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit  trees  intended  to 
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te  grafted,  plantiug  tliem  in  nursery  rows, 
two  fret,  oc  two  .and  a half  asunder,  by 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  each  row. 

Weeding  Seedling  Trels. — Look  over 
the  seed-beds  of  young  trees  and  shrubs  ; 
it  weeds  appear  on  them,  let  them  be  care- 
fully picked  out  by  the  hand,  befere  they 
mix  their  roots  with  those  of  the  plants. 

Watering  Newly  Planted  Fruit 
Trees. — If  any  of  these,  being  newly 
planted,  have  not  been  headed  down,  let  it 
now  be  done  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 
They  must  also  be  attended  to  with  respect 
to  watering,  which  must  be  repeated  the 
ottener  as  the  seiison  advances,  and  accord- 
ing to  the.  state  of  the  weather.  What  .is 
called  by  the  gardeners,  mulching, . is  a 
very  proper  metliod  of  detaining  the 
moisture  about  the.  roots,  and  in  a great 
measure  sa.vea  or  abridges  the  labour  of 
watering.  Let  a small  basin  oc  hollow  be 
maderoand  the.  stem  of-  each. tree,  a footer' 
eighteen  inxies  in  diameter,  and  two  or 
tliree  inches  de^,  according  to  the  extent 
of  its  roots  ; ftll  this  basin  with  littery  dung 
to  the  thiekness  of  five  or  six  inches,  over 
which  sprinkle  a little  earth,  just  enoi^h  to 
keep-  it  from  being  blown  about;  if  the 
dung  be  short,  and  much  reduced,  earth 
lueed  not  be  put  over  it ; this  both. nourishes 
the  young’  fibres,- and  keep  the  ground  about’ 
them,  moist,  in  hot  weather,  if  wetted  freely 
ones  a week. 

Currants  and  .Gooseberries.— Either 
of  these  may  still  be  planted,  and  pi-unned, 
but  certainly  the  sooner  now  the  better; 
and  likewise  that  the  ground,  about  them  be 
dug;  and  put  in  proper  order. 

GnAnuKG  Trees.— Grafting  may  stiH  be. 
performed,  if  required  ; the  sorts  which  will' 
3^t  succeed  are  some  of  thu  late  kinds  of 
pears,  apples  and  plums,  but  the  sooner  they- 
are  .grafted  now  the,  better. 


pouBrnr  week. 

Melons.— Make  hotbed  ridges  for  plants 
raised  lost  month,  in  order  to  be  planted 
under  hand  or  bell  glasses.  These  hotbeds 
for  band  or  bell,  glasses  should  be  made  the 
greater  part  above  ground,  uot  digging  deep 
trenches,  as  is  often  practised,  in  wmch  to 
make  them,  for  by  that  praecioe  you  cannot 
readily  line  the  beds  quite  down  to  the  bot- 
tom when  the  heat  declines.  Making  them 
in  trenches  in  May,  when  no  linings  will  be 
required,  is  not  improper  ; but  at  this  season 
do  not  make  trenches  deeper  than  about  six 
inches.  Eiioli  bed  nr  ridge  sliould  not  be 
less  than  two  feet  and  a half  thick  of  dung, 


but  if  made  a yard  high,  wiU  be  more 
eligible  by  supporting  a more  durable  beat, 
and  should  he  three  ot  four  feet-wide.  But 
wiiere  there  is  plenty  of  dnug,  it  wiD  be 
beat  to  make  them  four  feet  wide,  aad  if 
tnere  De  more  than,  oner  range- to  be  naade, 
extend  them  parallel  near  one  another, 
allowing  a space  of  at  least  three  -or.fbur  feet 
between,  and  if  these  spaces  or  alleys  be  in 
about  a month  or  five  weeks  after  filled  with 
any  moderate  warm  dung  and  -eoveved  with 
earth,  it  will'  throw  a fr^  heat,  which  will 
be  of  great  advantage.  The  beds  being 
made,  earth  them  in  two,  three;  or  four  days, 
when  the  dung  will  be  settled,  and  the  heat 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  bed,  laying -tbe  earth 
eight  or  ten  inches  thick.  Wlien  this  is- 
done,  mark  out  the  holes  or  places  for  the 
plants,  at  three  feet  and  a half  asonder,  then 
set  on  the  bell  or  band  glasses,  one  over 
each  hole,  and  keep  them  down  till  tbs  dung 
has  thoroughly  warmed,  the  earth,  then 
forming-a  little  hollow,  put  in  the  plants. 
Let  two  melon  plants  be  set  for  each  glass, 
lobserving  to  remove  and  plant  them  with  a 
ball  'of-  earth  about  their  roots.  As  seen  as 
Ithey  are  planted,  let  them  be  moderately 
iwatered  ; then  set  on  the  glasses,  and  if  the 
|sun  be  powerful,  shade  them  a little  with  a 
imat  over  each  glass ; the  waterings  should 
ibe  repeated  once  or  twice  a week,  according 
Ito  the*  degree  of  warmth  in  the  bed,  and-t^- 
iperature  of  the  weather,  but  let  moderation 
ibe  always  observed  in  this  work,  especially 

■ when  newly  planted. 

Protecting  the  Blossoms  op  Wali. 
: Trees  FROM  Frost. — Contiuue-to  defend 

■ the  blossoms-  on  wall-trees,  particularly  those 
of  the  choice  sorts  of  apricots,  peaches,  and 
nectarines.  Where  shetteringof  those  trees 
is  practised,  it  sbonld  never  be  neglected, 
for  althongh  there  may  happen  to  be  some 
. fine  warm  days  and  nights ; yet  the  weather 
I is  sometimes  so  very  inconstant,  that  we  often 
• have  such  severe  firsts  as  to  prove  thedestrae- 

tion  of  the . blossoms  on  the  trees  that  are 
, exposed.  They  might  be  protected  eilher 
witii  bunting  curtains,  mats  taken  down  or 
rolled  up  and  fastened  on  fine  momin-^  or 

■ with  large  nets,  to  remain  day  aiid-iiig..L. 
If  cuttings  of  evergreens  bo  used;  as  laur. 
yew,  &c.,.  let  them  remain  till  the  fruit  i-o 
past  danger. 

Newly  Grafted  Trees. — Newly  graf:  d 
trees  should  now  bo  frequently  looked  ov  i- 
to  see  if  the  clay  keeps  close  about  i.io 
grafts,  it  being  very  apt  to  crack,  and  some- 
times fall  off.  When  it  is  found  t.> 
be  defective,  let  the  old  clay  be  tak,;a 
off,  and  .add  some  new  in  its  stead. 
All  those  shoots  winch  rise  below  the  graft 
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mnst  be  tiiken  off  as  they  are  produced; 
these,  if  permitted  to  remain,  would  rob  the 
graft  of  nourishment,  and  prevent  it  shooting 
freely. 

Newxy  Budded  Trees.  — Look  over 
newly  budded  trees,  that  is  to  sav,  .those 
that  were  budded  last  summer.  They  will 
now  begin  to  advance  their  first  shoots,  to 
form  the  beginning  of  tlie  future  new  tree. 
If  the  leaves  curl  up,  insects-  are  the  cause 
of  it,  and  if  not  prevented,  will  spoil  the 
shoots  in  their  first  growth.  Let  the  curling 
leaves  be  oarefulljr  picked  of^  suffer  no 
shoots  to  remain  toat  oome  from  ^thu 
stock. 

Figs. — Tdre  care  not  to  unoever  the  figs 
too  soon  in  the-epring,  and  it  should  be  jlone 
partially,  as  there  are- frequently  frosts  and 
cutting  winds  in  the  months.-  of  April  and 
May,  which  will  infiillibly  kill  the  young 
fruit  which  were  formed  in  the  previous 
autumn. 

Alpine  Strawberrieb. — Sow  some  seeds 
early  in  spring,  in  pots,  which  place  in  a hot* 
bed  of  a moderate  he^ ; when  the  plants 
have  acquired  a proper  size  for  that  purpose, 
remove  them  into  the  op«i  ground,  where 
they  are  to  remain;  they  will  ripen  thek 
fruit  generally  towards  the  end  of  July, 
afford  an  abundant  crop  of  fine  fruit  in 
autumn,  and  even  so  late  as  the  second 
week  in  December,  they  will  sometimes 
show  a profusion  of  blossoms  and  immature 
fruit,  ^me  think,  from  this  management 
succeeding  so  well,  that  the  Alpine  straw* 
berry  should  be  considered.and  treated  as 
an  annual  plant.  The  roots  of  the  scarlett 
strawberry  affording  a crop  of  fruit  in  the 
hothouse  early  in  the  spring,  will,  if  care- 
fully removed  out  of  the  pots,  or  boxes,  and 
placed  in  the  open  ground,  yield  another 
crop  of  fruit  in  September.  This  second 
crop  is  very  abundant,  the  warm  rains  of 
J uly  and  August,  proving  highly  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  as  there  is 
no  other  strawberry  to  be  had  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  except  the  Alpine,  the  addition 
of  the  scarlet  makes  a pleasing  variety  in 
the  dessert.  Strawberries  which  yield  their 
fruit  in  June,  may  be  made  to  flower  and 
fruit  in  the  autumn,  if  divested  of  their 
spring  flowers.  This  may  be,  in  almost  all 
establishments,  a most  useful  expedient. 


Strawberries.—  The  best  sort  of  straw- 
berries for  forcing  are  the  crown-red,  scarlet 
Rud  roseberry. 


THE  KITCKEH  GARDEN. 

FIRST  WEEK. 

General  Directions. — If  the  weather  be 
now  favourable,  that  is,  dry  and  mild,  the 
various  operations  of  cropping  should  be  at- 
tended to  with  diligence  ; no  time  should  be 
lost  in  committing  to  the  ground  the  requisite 
seeds  and  roots  of  plants.  In  early,  light, 
dry  soils  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  sow  and 
plant  early,  whereby  the  crops  will  gain 
sufiflcient  strength  to  resist  the  droughts  of 
summer ; but  in  such  as  are  cold,  wet,  and 
late,  the  state  of  the  weather  must  determine 
-the  time  of  sowing.  It  is  always  better  to- 
'vait  till  the  ground  be  in  a fit  state  to  receive- 
-the-seed,  than  to  sow  too  early  when  it  is 
not,  as-many  of  the  less  hardy  seeds  will  not 
vegetate  freely,  indeed,  scarcely  at  all,  if 
sown  at  this  early  period  of  the  year,  when 
the  ground  is  wet.  Let  all  coverings  be 
removed  which  were  used  in  protecting 
vegetables,  during  the  winter,  aiid  rough  dig 
all  ground  not  immediately  required,  and 
that  would  be  benefitted  by  the  operation. 
The  gravel-walks  should  now  receive  every 
attention  for  the  season,  so  that  they  may 
present  an  uniform  and  pleasing  appear- 
ance, and  all  unpleasant  objects  should  be  re- 
moved, from  this  time  till  the  end  of  autumn 
for  order  and  neatness  are  as  necessary  in  the 
culinary  garden  as  in  that  appropriated  to 
flowers  alone. 

Artichokes. — Where  a plantation  of  arti- 
chokes is  intended,  let.  them  be  planted  as 
soon  in  the  month  as  good  plants  can  be 
procured,  observing  thatthose  guckers  slipped 
off  in  spring-dressing  the  old  plants,  are  the 
proper  sets  for  this  purpose.  They  should 
be  Ranted  in  an  open  situation,  and  in  good 
ground.  Having  procured  some  well-rooted 
suckers,  trim  any  straggling  parts  of  the  top- 
and  root,  but  do  not  out  nor  shorten  perfect 
or  entire  leaves,  as  too  often  practised  ; then 
plant  them  with  a dibble,  in  rows  a yard  and 
a half  asunder,  and  two  feet  or  a yard  distant 
in  the  row.  Water  them  at  planting,  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  and  continue  watering  occa- 
sionally till  they  have  taken  root.  A planta- 
tion of  artichokes  will  produce  good  heads 
five  or  six  years,  and  often  longer ; but  it 
must  be  observed,  that  if  required  to  have  a 
succession  of  this  vegetable  for  four  or  five 
months  in  the  summer,  a small  plantation 
should  be  made  every  spring,  for  the  old 
stocks  which  have  been  planted  a year  or  two 
produce  heads  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
and  those  planted  now  produce  heads  the 
same  year,  in  Augu.it,  September,  and 
October, 

( Conlinucd  on  •page  82.J 
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TXXS  HZTCHEN  aARDEN. 

, CONTINUED. 

Asparagus. — About  the  beginning  or  the 
middle  of  this  month  it  will  be  necessary  to 
clean  and  fork  up  the  beds  of  this  esteemed 
vegetable.  Presuming  that  the  beds  liave 
been  covered  with  rich  dung  in  autumn,  it 
will  be  now  proper  to  remove  the  lees  de- 
cayed portion  of  it,  and  to  tire  re- 

mainder, which  should  be  i>ciOt>»pKghed  by 
using's  three-pronged  fortt  faslead  of  a Spade, 
which  latter  would  bu  HaMe  to  injare 
crowns  of  the  rOOSa,  MHluutely  if  near  the 
surface.  TlM  Mto  AuuM  bs  Csrked  pretty 
deep  in  ordbr  tuluwiM  (be  gfowad,  to  give 
free  libstty  Hm  bwls  to  shoot  up,  and 
also  to  giv«  Hue  UOMIM  t»  the  atm,  air,  and 
the  showtm  u(  Mlu.  Wbeu  the  are  all 
forked  be  neatly  raked  over, 

and  aflWWWis  bc^ttleikr  of  wee^  Aspara- 
gus ii  which  it  produces 

in  WM  iU  iu  general  sown  about 

this  ttAto,  StiftWttliaeo  in  beds,  broadcast,  or 
in  dil^  { tbs  tutter,  however,  is  to  ^ pre- 
feribii.  tfsown  in  the  broadcast  manner, 
the  beds  mwsl  be  kept  during  the  summer 
completely  free  of  weeds,  and  have  the  sur- 
face wenwRionally  Stirred  with  a small  hoe. 
In  OWober  the  beds  should  be  covered  over 
with  WtteU  dung,  both  for  protection  from 
the  frost,  and  also  to  enrich  the  ground, 
should  the  plants  remain  in  it  during 
the  seOftwi  year.  Some  prefer  to  plant 
k out  when  only  a year  old,  whilst  others 
refer  allowing  them  two  years  in  the 
ed.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly,  and 
the  plants  allowed  plenty  of  room,  by  behtg 
afterwards  thinned,  if  necestury.  Dwmg  (be 
droughts  of  summer  frie  beds  should  be  fee* 
quently  watered,  to  obtain  roetsefagood  stoo  < 
for  transplanting  to  where  WSfl  NHHiin.  < 
Basil. — Basil  is  a high  flavoured  herb,,  and 
it  often  used  is  soups.  Sow  a small  upot 
Under  a wall,  hedge,  or  pale,  in  fine  light 
earth,  about  the  end  of  the  month,  and  cover 
it  with  hell  or  hand-glasses,  as  it  is  very 
tender  ; or  it  might  he  sown  in  a one-light 
box  on  a slight  hotbed,  where  let  it  (have 
plenty  of  air  and  be  moderately  supplied  with 
water,  till  fit  to  plant  out.  When  the  plants 
have  grown  to  the  height  of  two  inches, 
transplant  them  into  a border  of  rich,  light 
earth,  in  rows  nine  or  ten  inches  asunder, 
and  four  or  five  in  a row,  or  into  a bed  at  six 
or  eight  inches  square.  Some  sow  where  it 
is  to  remain,  until  it  improves  in  growth  by 
being  transplanted.  There  are  two  sorts,  the 
tall,  and  the  bush  basil,  which  are  both  used 
as  pot-herbs,  and  may  be  treated  alike  in 
every  respect.  They  must  have  gentle  and 


occasional  waterings,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather. 

Beans.  — Plant  beans  of  every  kind,  for 
all  sorts  succeed  well  from  this  time  of  plant- 
ing. Full  supplies  of  the  best  sorts  for 
principal  crops  should  now  be  planted.  Soma 
of  the  most  approved  sorts  pat  into  the  ground 
every  fortnight  will  afford  a regular  supply 
during  the  season  Now  earth  up  to  the 
stems  of  such  beans  as  are  up  some  height  ^ 
h wiSTetreqgtben  the  plants  greatly,  and  en- 
eonugu  growth. 

CAWeauea.— -Transplant  cabbage  plants  oF 
all  kinds  {nloipIbMs  where  they  are  to  remain 
to  come  to  aortbPlton.  Also  make  up  all 
defieienctos  n fenMr  plantings.  Few  colti- 
vators,  ste  bolfevb,  feeem  it  a sufficient  matter 
of  consequence  tOttwapiUQt  the  brassica  tribe 
from  the  see4  bed  to  thomursery  bed,  hut 
content  themottvet  VrMi  nmoving  them  at 
once  to  the  situation  tavcMch  they  are  to 
remain.  The  oldest  wMttitors  we  have 
consulted  are  in  unison  'fel^feur  own  ideas 
on  this  subject,  viz.t  tMI  fibfeperation  is  of 
very  great  importance,  lis  regards  the 
excellence  and  eaTlinOSi^*ftfe  crops.  Sow 
seeds  of  the  earlier  lands  dl'.IHdbb^es  recom- 
mended last  month,  witb  ^flfe  tiddition  of  any 
such  sorts  that  may  be«iBlSI(b‘ed  preferable. 
In  sowing  the  several  suMMVC  cabbage  seed, 
it  will  be  most  proper  (n  Sow  them  in  open 
ground,  a dhstance  'frwn  trees,  fences,  or 
buildings,  for  when  sown  in  rich,  close  situa- 
tions, as  is  very  ofren  pActised,  the  plants 
are  drawn  «p  weak  nod  tender,  and  seldom 
attain  «n«fifnl  degree  «f  perfection  with  such 
as  are  MtM  tn  atneA  open  situation. 

I Caimwts.— Oepn'of  carrots  may  now  be 
sewn  4n  (iglit  feryit oils ; sow  in  drills,  ten  or 
twvlve  a(>ai' r,  and  cover  them  about 

nninch  deep.  Ir  ->wing  carrots,  as  well  as 
meet  «ther  erov-.  lUe  tkrill  system  is  to  be 
pt^MTid,  as  presenting  k much  neater  xp- 
peSMnoe,  and  tMoeOag  Mimpportunity  of 
stinifig  tbe  swfsee  off  the  betweea 

the  rows  at  a greater  depth  Cnm^nan  be  done 
if  sown  broadcast.  The  advwtage  of  deep 
hoeing  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impr^ed  upon 
the  mindof  frieaultivator,  asft-haidhe  effect 
'of  resisting  (tie  droughts  of  summeev  as  wall 
hs  greatly  encoora^ng  the  growth  of  the 
j^ants. 

Capsicusis. — The  seed  pods  of  these  plants 
are  much  admired  for  pigling,  and  for  a 
variety  of  other  purposes  in  domestie 
economy.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the 
course  of  this  month,  on  a slight  hotbed,  in  a 
vinery  or  any  warm  situation,  the  plants  to 
be  afrerwards  planted  out  at  the  bottom  of  a 
warm  wall  or  pales. 

Cauufi^owers.— Remove  the  cauliflower 
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plants  which  have  been  in  frames  or  on  warm 
borders  during  the  winter,  if  not  done  in  the 
former  niouth.  If  cauliflower  .plants  have 
been  raised  from  seed  sown  last  montli,  they 
sboald  now  bo  removed  into  a bed  of  jicli 
earth,  in  a warm  situation, 'towards  the  end 
of  tlm  month,  but  where  a moderate  hotbed 
can  be  obtained,  it  will  be  most  advisable  to 
prick  them  into  it,  which  will  forward  them 
greatly.  By  placing  out  the  plants  on  a 
moderate  hotbed,  it  will  bring  them  forward 
to  be  fit  for  transplanting  in  the  mid41e  of 
April,  into  the  place  where  they  are  to  come 
to  matrui  ity : they  will  produce  their  heads 
in  July.  Cauliflower  seed  may  be  .sown 
early  ibis  month  in  the  open  borders,  the 
plants  from  which  sowing  will  come  into  use 
u August  and  September. 

Dandelion. — Tlie  leaves  of  this  com- 
mon plant,  when  .blanched  like  endive,  - ore 
much  esteemed  by  manias  a salad.  Plants 
of  it,  which  ore  not  dimcult  to  procure,  mgy 
be  collected  and  .planted  in  .a  bed  of  rich 
ground,  when  they  will  .soon  begin  to  de- 
velop their  leaves,:  which’sliould  be  covered 
over,  as  they  advance,  with  rottentan,  leaves, 
or  blanching  pots.  When  tlie  crop  of  leaves 
is  gathered,  the  roots  should  then.be  dUg  up 
and  tlirown  away,  to  prevent  their  spreading 
in  the-  garden.  A permanent  bed  of  this 
plant  may  be  admitted  into  any  .garden,  if 
care  be  taken  to  piokoff-the  flowers,  thereby 
preventing  its  seeding. 

Leeks. — Leeks,  for  a full  crop,  maybe 
sown  about  tlie  middle  or  latter  end  of  this 
month.  Some  sow  in  drills,  where  they  are 
to  remain,  and  thin  them  out  without  trans 
planting,  which  is  by  no  moons  an  advisable 
method ; for,  by  being  transplanted,  this 
vegetable  -is  muoh  improved,  both  insize  and 
favour.  Sow,  therefore,  in  a bed,  or  beds, 
of  light  earth,  as  directed  last  month,  .The 
true  Scotch,  or  flag  leok,  is  the  best. 

Mushroom  Beds. — About  -the  beginning 
of  this  month  beds  may  bemade  forasuppjy 
-of  mushrooms,  to  last  till  they -come  in  in  the 
open  ground, 'or  even  till  winter,  which  tbgy 
will  often  do.  There  isno  rule  for  the  time  of 
making  up  tliese  beds ; howe-ver,  -it  may  be 
done  on  any  day  in  the  year  with  equal  pro- 
priety. 

Owoss. — Onions,  for  the  main  crop,  should 
be  sown  about  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
provided  it  was  not  done  in  the  -latter  end  of 
February. 

Nasturtiums.  — Nasturtiums  are  often 
used  in  families ; their  flowers  and  young 
li^ves  for  salads,  the  flowers  also  to  garnish 
dishes,  and  their  green  borrie^  to  pickle. 
This  is  now  a good  time  to  sow  thorn,  and 
the  sooner  in  the  mouth  the  better.  Observe 


that  as  of  tbe  nasturtium  there  is  the  major 
and  minor,  the  former  being  of  Iatg< 
running  growth,  and  the  most  productive,  i-- 
the  proper  sort  for  the  above  purposes  ; rfnii 
there  are  also  tlie  red  and  striped  flowering 
varieties,  whiob  are  'highly  ornaments 
plants. 

Phas. — Sow  marrowfet  peas  once  a fort- 
night,'or  three  weeks  at  the  furthest,  particu 
larly  some  dwarf  green  imperial  marrowfats, 
which  is  a most  excellent  eating  pea.  When 
.so.wipg  peas,  it  is  a .good  rule,  when  the 
plants  of  a former  sowing  are  coming  up,  .to 
sow  another  crop  of  the  *ime  sort,  winch 
will  succeed  the  others  in  regular  order  of 
full  bearing.  Any  of  the  larger  or  smaller 
kinds  mentioned  in  the  former  months  may 
be  sown  for  general  crops.  Draw  drills  .a . 
•tlie  distance  mentioned  in  February,  .\>v» 
them  regularly,  and  cover  them  with 
about  an  inch  and  a half  dee^.  Alt  sc?'-'' 
should  now  be  sown  in  open-  sltu».5i?>v„ 
.-under,  low  spreading  trees. 

SfiNACH. — Sow  spinach  to  succeed  that 
sown  last  month  ; the  sowings  should  be  re- 
peated once  « fortnight  or  three  weeks,  in 
order  to  have  a regular  snpiJly.  Let  the 
seed  be  of  the  raund-leaved  or  smooth-headed 
kind,  which,  is  'the  most  proper  sort  to  sow 
at  this  season.  Let  it  be  observed,  that 
spinach  should  not  at  this  season  be  sown 
where  the  ground  is  much  shaded  with  tree;- 
and  bushes,  for  in  suoh  situations  the  plant  - 
would  be  drawn  up  to  seed  before  they 
arrivo  to- half  their  growth.  Hoe  or- hand- 
weed  the  early  crops,  thinning  the  ]dants-ii; 
the  same  time,  but  particularly  those  sown 
broadcast,  three  or  four  to  five  or  six  inches 
distant. 


6EC0ND  week. 

Artichokes. — Make  a general  dressing 
of  artichokes  about  the  middls  or  the  latte  .- 
end  of  this  month.  "Where  tlie  ground  ha< 
been  trenched  up,  and  laid  over  these  plann 
last  winter,  let  it  now  be  levelled  down, 
especially  if  the  plants  have  begun  to  shooc 
tolerably  strong,  otherwise  defer  it  till  next 
month,  observing,  as  you  proceed  in  levelling 
down,  to  dig  and  loosen  all  the  ground  about 
the  plants;  at  the  same  time  examine  the 
number  of  shoots  or  suckers,  selecting  two 
-or  three  of  the  strongest  outward  ones  on 
every  stool  to  remain,  and  all  above  that 
number  to  be  slipped  off  close  with  yonr 
hand,  obseryiug  at  the  same  time  to  open 
the  earth  deep  enough  above  each  stock  or 
root,  that  you  may  readily  slip  the  supernu- 
merary shoots  off  clean  fi-om  the  place 
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whence  they  arise,  leaving  at  least  two  or 
three  good  shoots,  but  never  more  than 
three  upon  each  root  or  stock,  closing  the 
earth  in  again  about  the  root,  and  young 
plants,  pressing  it  close  about  them  with 
your  band.  The  shoots  which  are  slipped 
off  will  make  fresh  plantations  where  wanted, 
for  artichokes  are  increased  by  planting 
the  young  shoots,  and  by  no  other  method, 
and  this  and  the  next  month  are  the  season 
to  do  it. 

Asparagus. — In  preparing  to  form  a new 
plantation  for  §sparagus,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  trench  the  whole  space  intended  to  be 
planted,  to  the  depth  of  four  feet,  if  the  soil 
will  admit  of  that  depth.  As  the  process  of 
trenching  goes  on,  a good  quantity  of  the 
best  rotten  dung  should  be  added,  and  very 
carefully  mixed  with  the  soil  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top.  If  the  soil  be  of  a light 
sandy  nature,  a liberal  dressing  of  ground 
bones  should  be  added ; and  if  a strong 
clayey  texture,  lime  rubbish,  and  road- 
scrapings,  commonly  called  drift,  river,  or 
sea-sand,  should  be  spread  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  as 
this  crop  is  intended  to  occupy  the  ground 
for  many  years,  or,  as  William  Cobbett 
quaintly  remarked,  “ for  a good  long  lifetime 
or  more,”  and  as  there  are  no  means  of 
afterwards  supplying  the  roots  with  manure, 
the  geatest  pams  should  be  taken  to  render 
it  as  rich  as  possible.  Where  the  soil  is 
shallow,  and  the  expense  of  making  aspara- 
gus beds  to  the  depth  usually  desired  would 
be  objected  to,  we  find  the  following  plan 
recommended  by  Mr.  Cuthill  in  the  Gar- 
dener’s Magazine,  vol.  xii.,  p.  597 : — “ My 
plan  is  simply  this — the  ground  intended 
for  the  beds,  I had  well  sanded  over  and 
dug  several  times  in  winter;* as  for  trench- 
ing, here  it  is  out  of  the  question.  The  beds 
were  formed  in  the  spring  three  feet  wide, 
and  the  alleys  the  same.  I put  six  solid 
inches  of  dung,  measured  on  purpose,  all 
over  the  bed,  then  four  inches  of  prepared 
mould  to  plant  in ; the  one  year  old  plants 
were  put  in  about  three  weeks  after.  As  for 
the  time  of  planting,  there  can  be  no  stated 
period,  but  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  discovered 
growing,  that  is  the  proper  time  to  plant 
them,  two  rows  in  each  bed,  and  one  foot 
apart  in  the  rows.  I took  up  a root  tliis 
season  to  examine  it,  and  found  twenty 
heads,  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  three  and 
a half  to  four  feet,  with  forty-five  heads  for 
next  year  visible.  The  roots  had  run  in  the 
channel  of  dung  upwards  of  two  feet.  By 
the  above  plan,  I have,  no  doubt,  saved  one 
year,  and  shall  be  able  to  cut  as[)aragus 
when  the  buds  are  only  three  years  old.” 


The  process  of  making  asparagus  beds  is 
thus  described  in  the  Horticultural  Transac- 
tions -. — Prepare  a piece  of  good  land,  un- 
incumbered with  trees,  and  tut  lies  well  in 
the  sun  ; give  it  a good  dressing  of  well 
reduced  horse-dung,  from  six  to  ten  inches 
thick,  all  regularly  spread  over  the  surface, 
then  pierced  with  the  trenching,  if  the 
soil  will  admit,  two  feet  deep  ; after  the  first 
trenching,  it  should  lie  about  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  and  then  be  turned  back  again, 
and  then  again  in  the  same  space  of  time  ; by 
this  process  the  dung  and  mould  become  well 
incorporated : it  may  then  be  laid  in  small 
ridges  till  the  time  of  planting.  This  work 
should  be  performed,in  the  best  weather  the 
winter  will  afford,  that  is,  not  whilst  it  rains, 
or  snow  is  lying  on  the  ground,  as  it  would 
tend  to  make  the  land  heavy  and  sour  ; all 
this  is  to  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  all  the  management  after- 
wards. At  the  time  of  planting,  another 
thin  coat  of  very  rotten  dung  is  spread 
over  the  ground,  and  it  is  pointed  in  half  a 
spade  deep. 

Beans. — Now  is  the  proper  time  to 
transplant  the  beans  that  were  sown  in 
November.  They  should  be  planted  in  a 
sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  and  if  under 
a south  wall,  not  too  near,  it  will  forward 
them,  especially  if  watered  in  a dry  time. 
Beans  sown  in  patches  may  be  easily  covered 
in  severe  weather  by  a firame,  &c. ; make 
trenches  to  lay  them  in  when  transplanted ; 
pull  not  off  the  beau  adhering  to  the 
roots,  shorten  them  a little,  and  put  them 
in  rather  highly  covered  over  the  shanks. 
If  planted  aslant,  they  will  soon  grow 
erect,  but  this  is  only  permitted  in  case  of 
a shallow  soil  or  long  shanks  and  roots. 
If  dry,  give  water. 

Beet. — There  may  be  said  to  be  four 
kinds  of  beet,  the  red,  green,  yellow,  and 
white,  which  are  used  several  ways,  as 
pot  or  'salad  herbs ; the  large  leaves  of 
the  white  and  yellow  are  sometimes  blanched, 
when  full  grown,  for  the  sake  of  their 
thick  ribs  being  peeled  for  stewing,  and 
eaten  as  aparagus.  By  some  the  yellow  is 
considereu  the  best,  though  the  white  is 
most  commonly  preferred.  Now  is  the 
proper  time  to  sow  beets,  either  in  drills, 
or  broadcast,  and  hoe  them  to  a foot  asunder. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  run  to 
seed  the  second  year.  The  red  sort  is 
cultivated  for  its  root,  and  is  preserved  in 
winter  in  dry  sand,  as  carrots  are,  and  of 
this  there  is  a turnip-shaped  sort,  that  suits 
best  in  heavy  shallow  soils,  and  a long 
rooted  sort,  proper  fur  light  and  rich  ones , 
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They  should  be  allotted  an  open  situation, 
and  for  the  red  beet  a good  mellow  ground, 
so  that  its  root  may  attain  a large  growth. 

Carrots.-.— Carrots  may  now  be  sown  for 
the  prineipal  crop.  A spot  of  light  ground 
in  an  open  situation  should  be  chosen  for 
this  vegetable,  for  the  roots  thrive  best  in 
such  a soil  and  situation.  A method^  of 
growing  carrots  and  all  other  similar 
rooted  plants  to  a large  size,  has  been 
lately  recommended  as  new,  but  which  has 
been  practised  by  cottagers  for  many  years  ; 
it  is,  making  with  a large  dibber,  holes 
for  the  roots,  filling  them  with  rich  light 
earth,  and  sowing  a few  seeds,  and  after- 
wards preferring  single  plants  to  each 
bole. 

Cauliflowers.  — Proceed  to  transplant 
the  cauliflower  plants  which  have  been  under 
frames  and  hand-glasses,  or  on  warm  borders 
during  the  winter.  These  should  be  planted 
in  a rich  spot  of  ground,  which  should  be 
dressed  with  some  good  rotten  dung.  Observe 
to  plant  the  cauliflowers  in  rows  thirty  inches 
asunder,  allowing  them  the  same  distance 
between  plant  and  plant  in  the  rows.  The 
ground  where  the  crop  is  to  be  planted,  may 
be  previously  sown  with  spinach  and  radishes. 
If  thought  necessary,  according  to  the  in- 
structions already  given,  draw  some  earth  to 
the  stems  which  are  continued  under  hand  or 
bell-glasses  for  the  early  crop  ; it  will 
strengthen  them,  and  forward  their  growth. 

Chervil  and  Coriander. — Sow  chervil 
and  coriander  for  soups  and  'salads  ; draw 
shallow  drills  for  these  seeds,  eight  or  nine 
inches  asunder,  sow  each  sort  separately,  and 
cover  them  about  half  an  inch  deep  in  the 
earth. 

Kidney  Beans. — Sow  more  kidney  beans 
in  a hotbed  or  hothouse,  in  order  to  continue  a 
regular  supply  of  the  early  crops,  observing 
the  same  methods  as  directed  in  January  and 
February. 

Lettuces. — Transplant,  if  settled  mild 
weather,  some  of  the  lettuce  plants  from  the 
beds  or  borders,  where  they  have  stood  all 
winter,  if  they  stand  too  closely.  In  doing 
this,  observe  to  draw  the  plants  out  regularly, 
and  let  the  strongest  remain  in  the  bed  or 
border,  at  ten  or  twelve  inches  distance  ; then 
loosen  the  surface  of  the  earth  between  them 
with  a hoe,  and  clear  away  weeds  and  litter. 
Lettuce  seed  of  different  sorts  should  be  sown 
at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  and  in  order  to 
have  a regulw  supply,  let  some  more  be  sown 
about  the  middle,  and  a third  sowing  about 
the  end ; from  these  sowings  a supply  of 
lettuce  will  be  obtained  in  full  growth  in 
May,  June,  or  July,  which  will  be  succeeded 
by  others  sown  in  April,  &c. 


Mushrooms. — About  the  beginning  or  the 
middle  of  this  month  beds  may  be  made  for 
a supply  of  mushrooms,  to  last  till  they  come 
in  the  open  ground,  or  even  till  winter, 
which  they  will  often  do,  if  made  as  directed 
in  our  last  number.  There  is  no  specific 
rule  for  the  time  of  making  up  these  beds  ; 
however,  it  may  be  done  at  any  day  in  the 
year  with  great  propriety. 

Potatoes.  — Potatoes  may  be  planted 
about  the  middle  of  ,this  month  on  a light 
early  border.  If  the  ground  be  in  pretty 
good  heart,  it  need  not  be  manured  for  this 
crop,  as  they  are  seldom  allowed  to  come  to 
full  maturity,  and  it  is  only  in  that  ease  that 
potatoes  exhaust  the  soil.  For  crops  that  are 
meant  to  stand  till  fully  ripe,  the  ground  ought 
to  be  put  in  good  condition,  either  by  pre- 
vious or  immediate  manuring.  Select  for 
this  plantation  some  of  the  early  kinds,  as 
the  ash-leaved,  or  early  dwarf,  but  preferring 
the  former.  These  require  less  room  than 
any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Fifteen  inches  between  the  lines,  and  six  or 
eight  in  a line,  is  enough.  Plant  in  drills 
three  inches  deep,  if  the  ground  be  anywise 
deep  or  stifil  If  light  and  dry,  the  mbble 
may  be  used,  but  only  to  save  time,  for 
drilling  is  to  be  preferrM  to  dibbling,  for  all 
seeds  and  roots  whatever. 

Savoys. — Savoys  for  an  early  crop  may 
be  sown  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
for  a successional  crop  about  the  end  of  it. 
There  are  two  sorts,  green  and  yellow,  and 
of  the  former  two  varieties,  plain  and  curled. 

Spinach. — Sow  spinach  every  ten  days  or 
a fortnight  till  the  first  of  August.  The 
crops  of  the  former  month  should  be  regularly 
thinned  and  cleaned  of  all  weeds. 

Turnips.— A little  of  the  early  Dutch  sort 
may  be  sown  in  a rich  light  warm  border,  or 
other  sheltered  spot,  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  but  if  sown  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
it  may  be  more  depended  upon,  as  tbe  early 
sown  crops  are  very  apt  to  run  to  seed.  Sow 
broadcast  thinly,  tread  or  beat  lightly,  and 
rake  fine.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  give  a 
gentle  watering,  which  repeat. 


THIRD  WEEK. 

ARncHOKES. — Let  the  littery  part  of  the 
covering  be  removed  from  the  rows  of  old 
artichokes,  and  dig  in  the  smaller  part  of  it 
amongst  them ; previously  reducing  the  num- 
ber oi  plants  on  each  shoot  to  three  or  four 
of  the  strongest,  as  otherwise  they  would 
grow  too  thick,  and  the  heads  would  conse- 
quently be  rendered  diminutive.*  Old  stools 
should  not  stand  above  six  or  seven  years, 
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AS  they  then  begin  to  produee  trifling  heads ; 
the  best  way  is  to  plant  a few  every  year,  by 
which  mode  also  a succession  may  be  had 
each  season,  the  newly  planted  ,onea  coming 
oil  in  autumn,  after  the  others  have  done 
producing  fruit. 

Asbaraocs — Now  take  off  tlie  rough,  part 
of  the  covering ; put'  the  small  or  rotten  part 
of  it  into  the  intervals  of  the  rows,,  or  into 
the  alleys  if  in  beds  ; in  the  latter  case,  and 
also  if  the  plants  be  ubder-  four,  years  old, 
with  a spade,  but  otherwise  with  a fork, 
taking  particular  care  to  wound  the  roots  as 
little  as  possible.  No  plant  feels,  a hurt  in 
the  root  more  keenly  tlian  asparagus ; the 
fibrils  are  very  brittle;  and  if  broken  do.  not 
readily  shoot  again.  In  digging,  shed,  a nttle 
earth  on  the  crowns  of  the  plantsi  and 
smootben  all  with  the  rake. 

Beet. — It  is  quite. soon  enough  to  sowred' 
beet,  as  it  is  apt  to  shoot  for  seed  if  sown 
earlier.  Eor  a full  erop,  the  middle,  of  April 
is  the  fittest  time;  the  roots  only  of  the  red 
sort  are  used,  and  if  the  plants  shoot  for 
seed,  these  get  hard  and  are  in  a manner  use- 
less. Of  the  white  or  green  sort,  the  leaves, 
only  are  used  in  the  manner  of  spinach,  and 
as  the.  culture  of  it  resembles  that  of  spinach 
in  aU  respects,  except,  that  it  needs  a little 
more  room,  we.  shall  in  the  present 
instanee  confine  pur  directions  to  the  red  kind, 
which  requires  a management  more  particu- 
lan.  It  likes  a deep,  ligiitish  earth,  mo- 
derately rich.  It  will  thrive  very  well  in 
rich,  sa^  but  in  stiff  shallow  soils  it  siokens, 
and  the-  roota  get  forked  and  cankered ; do 
not  sow  with  manure)  .except  of  well-reduced 
compost,  as  rank,  dung  inwces  canker.  It. 
is  better  if  the  ground  has  been  dunged  for 
the  preceding  crop.  Trench  or  subtrench 
to  the.  depth  of.  eighteen  inches  at  least,  if 
ou  would  have  the  root  in  perfection,  and 
reak  the  earth  fine),  if  any  wise  heavy. 
Choose  the  dark  red  or  purple  sort,  with 
small  tops  ; the  large-leaved  kind  produce, 
poor  spindly  roots.  After  digging  or  trench- 
ing,’ roll  the  ground  l^tly,  or  tread  it 
smoothly,  and  sow  in  drills  thinly,  an  inch- 
deep,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  asunder, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil ; cover 
’with  the  hoe  or  the  foot,  and  smooth  all 
with  the  rake. 

Caubaoes. — Sow  mere  white  cajbba^  for 
crops  to  succeed  those  sown  last  month,  and 
for  a full  crop.  Likewise  now.  sow  red 
cabbages.  Plant  oat  fall  crops  of  all  these, 
and  earth  up  the  early  plants  that  need, 

CACLiFLOWEBfl.— Sow  cauliflowers  in  a 
rich  open  spot  of  ground,  any  time  after  the 
middle  of  the  month,  for  a fall  crop,  aud  if 
none  were  planted  last  month,  let  that  now 


be  done  without  delay.  Those  sown  abont 
the  beginning  of  last  month,  will  be  fit  to 
prick  out  the  latter  end  of  this  or  first  of 
April.  Let  this  be  done  on  a bed  of  rich 
light  earth,  pricking  them  in  at  three  orfour 
' inches  square ; watering  and  shielding  them 
from  the  sun,  till  they  have  struck  root. 
Cauliflowers  under  hand-glasses,  should-hava 
a little  air  admitted  to  them  for  a few  hours 
in_  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  should  be  sup- 
plied with  moderate  quantities  of  water  ; 
observe- to  pick  off 'all  dead  leaves  as  they  ■ 
appear,  and  to  admit  air  more  freely  as  the 
season  advances. 

Celert,  for  a full  crop,  may  be  sown  about 
the  latter  end  or  the  middle  of  this  month, 
on  a bed  of  light  earth,  in  an  open  situation. 
If  tire  seed  be- sown- in  rich  vegetable  mould, 
and  keptrathermoist,  itwill-thrive  the  better, 
water  the  bed  frequently  in  dry  weather. 
Cfeljeriaci  or  turnip-rooted  celery,  is  much 
hardier  than  any  of  the  other  sorts,  and  is, 
therefore,  cultivated  very  extensively  in  Gler- 
many,  and  the  north  of  Enrope,  where  the. 
Italran  or  English-  celery  will  not  stand  the 
iitclemencyof  the  weather.  The  culture  of' 
the  celeriag  differs- little  from- that  of  celery, 
only  that  the  former  being  a bulbous-rooted 
plant,  requires-  much  less-  earthing  up  than- 
the  latter. 

Cucumbers.  — Examine  the  state  of  the- 
cuettmber  beds;  and-  see  if  they- be  of  a pro- 
per de^ee  of  heat,  so  as  to  preserve  tha 
plants  in  a state  of  free  growth.  Let  the 
plants  have  fresh  air-  every  day,  by  raising 
:tbe  upper  end  of  the  glasses  from  about  half 
ian  inch  to  one  or  two  inches-  in  height,  ia- 
iproportion  to  the -heat  of  the  bed  and  warm- 
ness of  the  weather,  always  more  freely  iuv 
srnmy,  calm,  mild- days,  than  w-hen  cloudy  or 
a sharp  air,  and  when  the- weather  obang^ 
colder,  &c.  Diminish  the  admission  of  air,, 
or  sliut  down  the  glasses  if  very  cold,  and 
always.shut  close  towards  the  evening,  abo'tt 
three,  four,  or  five  o'clock)  according  to  the 
temperature- of  the  weather.  Refresh  them 
now  and  then  with  water  moderataly,  and.  in 
mild  sunny  days,  from  ten  ta  two- o’clock. 
Cover  the-  glasses  with  mats  every  evenmg- 
{towards  sunset,  and-uncovar  in  themoniing. 
about' an  hour  at  most,  after  the  time  of  sun- 
rise, or  if  a sunny  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
sun  shines  ftilly  on  tho  frames. 

JEBHSAI.EM  Artichokes.— Jerusalem  ar- 
tichokes may  be  planted  at  any  time  this 
mouth.  They  will  thrive  in  any  sitnatien, 
and  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  being  a very 
hardy  plant,  and  -when  once  planted,  are  not 
easily  eradicated.  Plant  sets  of  the  toots, 
which  are  the  eatable  part  of  this  v-e«table,  as 
in  planting  potatoes,  in  rows  a yard  asunder. 
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and  nine  or  ten  inches  in  the  ronre.  A snail 
'^uantitj  will  serro  an  ordinary  fomily.  being 
Te^  productive.  The  roote  grow  in  tabors, 
something  in  the  manner  ^ a yam : tlie 
stales  tall  and  upright.  In  teste,  the  roots 
resemble  an  artichoke,  and  hence  the  name. 
This  vegetable,  before  the  introduction  of 
that  most  valuable  one,  the  potatee,  was  held 
in  great  esteem,  being  an  eifeelleot  winter 
root  of  agreeable  taste. 

Kidivey  BEA^ts. — Sew-  some  - seed  oa  a 
slender  hotbed  or  thick- in- pots  placed  in  any 
hotbed  BOW  in  cultivation,  about  the  end -of 
this  month,  for  transplanting  into  warm 
oorder-s,  the  middle  or -latter  end  of  April. 
Sow  more  kidney  beans  ih  a hotbed  or  hot- 
house, so  that  a regular  sapply  of  the  early 
crops  may  be  continued,  observing  the  same 
methods  as  directed  in  January  and  February. 

Leeke. — This  is  a good  time  to  sow  leeaa 
for  a full  crop  in  strong  and  late  soils.  Sow 
thinly  in  beds  tQ  be  afterwards  transplanted, 
or  they  may  be  sown  where  they-  are  to  re- 
main, but  will  not  by  this  mode  , attain  so 
large  a size : if  in  the  latter  case,  sow  in  drills 
eighteen  inches  apart. 

Lettuces. — Lettuces  may  he  sown  once  a 
month  till  the  first  of  September,  wheiro  a 
constant  succession  is  required,  sowing  on  a 
north  bppder,  or  qther  shaded-  place  in  the 
summer  months.  Plantatiqns  will  also  re- 
quire to  be  made  from  these  sowings,  as  the 
plimts  become  fit  for  planting  once  a month, 
which  will  afford  * regular  supply,  tlioae 
transplanted  always  succeeding  those  left  in 
the  seed  beds  ; the  kinds  ure  numerous  and 
nmy  be  sown  or  planted  according  to -fancy-; 
but  thpse  most  to  be  preferred  are  the  green  - 
cos,  white  QOS,  hardy  green,  black  seeded  oos, 
browR  DutQh  cabbage,  green  Dutch  cabbage, 
the  SUesia,  aud  seme  other  kinds,  giwv  very 
argq,  aud.  are  fittest  for  soups  or  stewing,  ^ 
Plaut  iu  lines  front  nine  to  twelve  inches 
apart,  apd  six  or  eight  in  a line,  according  to 
tfie  sorts  and  quality  of,  the  soi),  and  observe 
never  tq  plant  se  deep  as  to  buiy  the  heart 
leaves.  If  the  plants  sown  in  Jauuary  be 
fit  for  reiUCYaiidet  a few  be  planted  out  in 
aqy  open  situation,  about  the  end  of  this 
npptb,  either  by  then;selves  or  between  the 
lines  nf  newly  planted  asparagus,  artioliokes, 
eGCTftnt3,.gqo8ebe.rrie3,  or  the  like,  where 
there  is  Tqom. 

hJiKT — ^Miut.  that  is,  sweet  or  spear  mint, 
is  easily  raised  from  slips  of  the  root,  which 
xpay  be  either  planted  qlqsely  in  a bqd  or  in 
Hoes  sia  or  eight  inches  asunder.  It  will 
grow  almost  anywhere,  but  thrives  best  in 
a moorish,  light  earth.  A small  bed  or  a 
lew  rows  is  snfilcieut  for  an  ordinary  family. 
If  wanted  early,  a little  might  be  covered 


with  a hand-glass  or  two,  or  by  a frame  and 
. lights,  from  the  first  of  February,  which 
wflrtiid  bring  it  forward. 

Onions.— Now  sow  fuH  crops  of  onions, 
in  the  manner  as  directed  last  month.  Sow 
in  laud  of  a mid^ing  texture,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month,  but  in  stiff  or  wet  soils 
towards  the  latter  end  of  it. 

Parsley  may  again  be  sown  for  succes- 
siqnal  crops,  that  is,  of  the  plain  and  curled 
sorts.  At  the  end  of  the  month  sow  a full 
crop  of  Hamburgh  parsley. 

Peas  and  Beans.— Draw  earth  tc  the 
stems  of  such  peas  and  beans  as  are  up  some 
height ; it  will  strengthen  the  plants  greatly, 
and  encourage  their  growth.  Sew  sucees- 
siqnal  and  full  crops  of  marrows,  rouncevals, 
Prussians,  &c. 

Sage. — Sage  will  either  grow  by  cuttings 
or  by  slips  of  the  root  with  facility.  This  is 
the  season  for  planting  slips,  but  the  end  of 
July  or  first  of  Angnst  answers  best  for 
making  plants  by  cuttings.  Light  soil  is  to 
be  preferrod4  though  they  will  grow  in  almost 
any  garden  earth,  but  in  wet  ground  they 
often  perish  in  winter.  A few  slips,  either 
in  a bed  or  in  lines,  will  be  suflScient.  If  it 
be  wished  to  dry  some  for  winter  use,  more 
will  be  required.  There  are  two  kinds  used 
jn  the  kitchen,  the  green  and  the  purple  ; the 
variegated  kinds  are  reckoned  ornamental 
plants. 

SAVOYS.^Savoy  seed  for  a principal'  crop 
to  serve  the  family  from  about  Michaelmas 
to  Christmas,  should  be  sown  about  the 
puddle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  tlie  month 
in  an  open  situation. 

Buall  Salading.— Creases,  mustard,  and 
rape^  should  be  sown  once  a week  in  a dry 
warm  herder.  But  were  the  convenience 
presents  itself  of  forcing,  houses  or  hot  frames, 
prefer  sowing  them  in  flat  boxes  fw  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  benefit  of  such  coiive- 
nienee.  Sow  in  light  vegetable  mould,  or 
sandy  earth,  or  jp  .rqtten  tan. 

liADisHES  pf  all  kinds  piay  now  be  sown 
in  warm  bftrrters  in  the  open  air. 

Thyme  may  be  raised  from  seed  or  by 
slips.  Sow  in  a bed  of  dij^ht  earth,  and  when 
the  plants  are  two  inches  high,  plant  them 
out  in  rows  nine  inches  apart,  and  four  or 
five  in  a Jme,  or  plant  slips  at  these  distances, 
or  thin  qut  tlie  seedlings  to  six  inches  square, 
without  transplanting,  Any  of  these  meihods 
will  answer,  or  edgings  for  alleys  may  be 
made  of  the  seedlings,  planted  at  the  dutanea 
of  two  or  tWe  WOh^  tu 
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Artichokes  may  still  be  dressed,  and  new 
plantations  of  them  made  with  success.  All 
the  suckers  are  to  be  taken  off,  leaviag  three 
only  of  the  strongest  shoots  to  fruit.  Those 
without  roots  will  grow  by  planting  deep  and 
keeping  moist 

Asparagus. — To  plant  bods  of  asparagus* 
set  the  line  nine  inches  from  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  cut  the  trench  upright  close  to  it, 
so  deep  that  the  crowns  of  the  roots  may  be 
full  two  inches  below  the  surface.  If  the 
mould  of  the  bed  lies  lightly,  and  is  likely 
to.settle  much,  the  crowns  of  the  plants  may 
come  very  near  to  the  top,  and  two  inches  of 
mould  put  on  afterwards,  which  is  indeed  the 
best  method  for  planting,  but  if  the  ground 
be  not  expected  to  settle,  two  inches  of  the 
top  mould  must  be  first  drawn  aside  to  cover 
with.  Tke  roots  must  be  neatly  spread 
against  the  trench,  and  cut  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, that  is,  only  the  damaged  parts  oflf.  This 
should  be  done  with  a sharp  knife,  and  it 
would  be  better  if  done  the  aay  before  they 
are  used,  so  that  the  ends  may  dry  and  peal. 
It  is  of  consequence  to  have  the  plants  dug 
up  carefully,  with  a three-pronged  fork,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  injured. 

Basil. — When  the  plants  have  grown  to 
the  height  of  two  inches,  transplant  them 
into  a border  of  rich  light  earth,  in  rows, 
nine  or  ten  inches  asunder,  and  four  or  five 
in  a row,  or  into  a bed,  at  six  or  eight  inches 
square.  Some  sow  where  it  is  to  remain, 
but  it  improves  in  strength  by  being  trans- 
planted. There  are  two  sorts,  the  tall,  and 
the  bush  basil,  which  are  both  used  as  pot- 
herbs, and  may  be  treated  alike  in  evety 
respect.  They  must  have  gentle  and  occa- 
sional waterings,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather. 

Beet. — Beet  for  a full  crop  should  now 
be  sown,  the  ground  should  be  subtrenched 
and  well  broken,  which  will  prevent  the  roots 
from  forking.  Sow  in  drills  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  moderately  thin;  if  the  seeds  be 

food,  cover  lightly,  and  if  the  ground  be 
ry,  tread  the  whole  slightly.  The  true 
blood  red  is  the  sort  most  esteemed  for  its 
roots.  White  beet  is  cultivated  as  a substi- 
tute for  spinach,  the  white  or  small  sweet 
beet,  for  the  midribs  and  stalks,  and  are 
stewed  and  eaten  like  asparagus,  under  the 
name  of  cliard.  In  dry  seasons,  beets  are 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  turnip  fly  ; it 
is,  therefore,  advisable  to  sow  a small  bed  or 
two  in  different  parts  of  the  garden.  If  the 
general  crop  fail,  then  it  may  be  made  good 
by  transplanting  those  fronrthe  seed  beds, 


although  beet,  like  most  similar  roots,  suo- 
ceeds  better  when  not  transplanted. 

Cabbages. — Transplant  cabbage  plants  of 
all  kinds  into  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain  to  cabbage ; but  if  the  plants  be 
strong  and  in  good  order,  the  sooner  the 
better.  Let  them  be  planted  on  good  ground, 
enriched  with  dung,  at  two  feet  or  two  and  a 
half  distance,  for  the  sugar  loaf  and  other 
forward  kinds,  but  the  large  tall  cabbage 
plants  should  be  set  a yard  asunder.  The 
above  distances  are  to  be  understood  of  such 
plants  as  are  to  remain  to  grow  to  their  full 
size,  but  such  of  the  forward  kinds  as  are  to 
be  cut  whilst  young  may  be  planted  closer  ; 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  will  be  sufficient. 
Plant  out  also  the  general  crop  of  red  ca]^ 
bage,  if  not  done  in  Autumn ; allow  them 
two  feet  and  a half  or  a yard  distance.  Now 
sow  the  seeds  of  cabbages  of  any  sort,  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  this  month,  teth  of 
early  kinds  for  successional  young  summer 
cabbages,  and  large  late*  sorts  for  autumn  and 
winter  crops.  Any  of  the  early  kinds  may 
now  be  sown,  either  for  succession  or  as  sub- 
stitutes in  default  of  early  winter  standing 
plants,  or  for  general  summer  crops. 
cabbage  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  this  month,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  plants  for  winter  and  next 
spring  service  ; they  will  be  tolerably  well 
cabbaged  about  Michaelmas,  and  continue 
good  till  the  spring. 

Capsicums. — Capsicums  for  pickling  or 
preserving,  may  be  sown  either  m a hotbed 
or  in  any  kind  of  forcing  house  in  a large 
pot,  pan,  or  box,  filled  with  fine  light  mould  ; 
when  two  inches  high  they  should  be  pricked 
out  into  small  pots  of  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, afterwards  to  be  repotted,  and  placed  m 
a hothouse,  or  to  be  planted  out  m June, 
under  a wall  or  hedge  ; or  they  may  be 
planted  in  any  kind  of  forcing  house,  so  as 
they  may  not  be  too  much  shaded,  and  may 
have  sufficient  room  ; in  any  of  these  ways 
their  culture  is  simple,  they  require  light 
moderately  rich  earth,  and  pretty  free  sup- 
plies of  water. 

Carrots. — Carrots  for  full  crops  should 
now  be  sown.  The  sorts  are  the  B^ly  horn, 
Orage,  Lon^;  red  and  the  Altringham ; but 
the  latter  is  decidedly  the  best,  although 
some  prefer  the  Early  horn.  The  ground 
should  be  deep  dug  or  trenched.  In  strong 
stiff  soils,  deep  drills  should  be  drawn,  which, 
when  filled  with  vegetable  mould,  or  light 
dry  sandy  earth,  will  be  in  g;ood  condition  to 
receive  the  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in 
slightly  formed  drills,  in  ground  thus  pre- 
pared. As  the  young  plants  are  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  insects,  the  better  practice  is  to 
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BOW  thick.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that 
should  the  crops  of  this  vegetable  sown  at 
this  time,  or  at  a more  early  period  of  the 
season,  fail,  the  deficiency  may  be  made  good 
by  sowing  still  later,  for  even  the  middle  of 
May  is  not  too  late,  by  which  the  grubs  will 
probably  have  attained  their  fly  state,  before 
the  plants  come  up. 

Cauliflowers. — The  early  cauliflowers 
under  hand  or  bell  glasses,  should  have 
earth  drawn  up  about  their  stems.  This  will 
be  of  great  service  in  promoting  their  growth, 
but  let  due  care  be  taken  that  no  earth  be 
drawn  into  their  hearts,  for  that  will  prove 
very  injurious  to  the  plant.  The  plants  may 
still  be  kept  under  hand  or  bell  glasses  at 
night,  and  when  there  are  warm  showers, 
let  them  be  exposed  to  the  free  air,  and  when 
they  become  advanced  in  growth,  the  glasses 
should  be  lifted  proportionably  high  on 
props  ; first  raising  up  a border  of  earth  two 
or  three  inches  about  the  plants,  then  place 
the  props  upon  that,  and  set  the  glasses  on  the 
props,  but  about  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the 
plants  be  large,  they  should  be  taken  away 
^together.  Where  any  of  the  winter  stand- 
ing cauliflower  plants  in  frames,  borders,  or 
in  pots,  &C.,  were  not  finished  planting  out 
last  month,  let  it  now  be  done.  Young 
cauliflower  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  last 
month,  should  now  be  pricked  out  into 
nursery  beds,  or  if  small,  plant  them  on  a 
slight  hotbed,  to  forward  them  for  final 
trinsplantation. 

Kidney  Beans. — Kidney  beans  may  be 
sown  in  an  early,  light,  rich  border,  as  a 
succession  to  those  which  were  earlier  sown. 
The  speckled  dwarf  are  the  fittest  for  this 
sowing,  and  the  negro,  Battersea,  or  liver 
colour^  for  the  later  crops.  Sow  in  drills 
thinly  at  two  feet  apart,  and  two  inches  deep, 
or  drop  in  the  beans  at  an  inch  apart  with 
the  hand,  which  will  make  a more  even  crop. 
Cover  and  dress  with  the  rake,  but  do  not 
tread  the  ground.  If  it  be  required  to  have 
kidney  b^s  very  early,  or  to  continue  a 
succession  to  those  alre^y  sown  in  January 
or  February,  some  may  be  sown  in  boxes 
in  the  hothouse,  or  on  a hotbed,  and  when 
fit,  may  be  planted  out  at  the  bottom  of  a wall 
or  hedge,  in  a south  aspect,  and  in  fine  rich 
earth.  If  in  single  line,  plant  it  three  inches 
apart,  and  if  in  double  lines,  let  them  be  at 
a foot  asunder,  and  plant  at  four  or  five  inches 
in  line ; thus  keeping  the  plants  as  near  to 
the  wall  or  hedge  as  possible,  that  they  may 
reap  the  benefit  of  its  shelter.  Observe  not 
to  plant  too  deep,  and  to  give  a little  water 
after  planting. 

Leeks.— L<^ks  may  still  be  sown  for  a 
fall  crop,  and  if  now  sown  wUl  succeed  very 


well.  Water  immediately,  if  the  weather- 
be  dry,  and  repeatedly,  in  order  to  forward 
them  for  transplanting,  and  that  the  crop 
may  come  to  full  perfection. 

Marjoram. — Sow  in  a bed  of  light  earth, 
and  when  fit,  transplant  into  rows  nine  or 
ten  inches  apart,  and  three  or  four  in  a line. 
If  the  knotted  or  sweet  marjoram  be  wanted 
earlier,  a little  may  now  be  sown,  and  be 
covered  with  a hand  or  bell  glass  in  order  to 
bring  it  forward.  Pot  maijoram  may  also 
be  raised  by  slips  of  the  roots. 

Onions. — Onions  require  a rich  mellow 
soil,  or  a dry  subsoil,  and  are  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  never  cropping  the 
same  ground  successively  with  the  same 
plant.  Some  gardeners  sow  onions  in  the 
same  piece  of  ground  for  many  years,  and* 
in  some  places  they  are  sown  twenty  or 
thirty  years  successively,  but  annually  ma- 
nure the  soil.  After  the  ground  is  dug,  the 
manure  is  spread  on  the  surface  iu  a very- 
rotten  state,  and  the  onion  seed  is  sown  in 
the  manure,  and  covered  over  with  mould 
fi^im  the  alleys  ; by  this  method,  th^  pro- 
duce fine  crops  in  almost  all  seasons.  Onions 
must  naturMly  act,  to  a certain  extent,  as 
exhausters  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow, 
at  least,  those  parts  of  the  ground  from 
which  they  derive  their  principal  nourish- 
ment, yet  we  find  the  same  piece  of  ground 
for  twenty  years  producing  excellent  crops. 
If  the  ground  be  prepared  as  advised,  in 
November,  which  is  to  manure  it  in  autumn, 
and  to  rough  dig  it,  which  is  to  be  done  by 
digging  in  the  compost  manure,  and  laying 
the  ground  up  as  rough  as  possible,  so  as  to- 
present  as  large  a portion  of  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  frost  and  rain  as  can  be  done, 
it  becomes  to  a certain  degree  renewed  ; as. 
the  fibrous  parts  of  onions,  which  are,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  their  roots,  penetrate  only 
a few  inches  deep,  and  if  they  partly  exhaust 
the  surface  of  one  year,  the  operation  of 
digging  deep  brings  up  an  entirely  new  sur- 
face for  the  crops  of  the  next.  Take  the  ad- 
vantage of  a fine  day,  when  the  ground  is 
dry,  to  point  over  or  slightly  dig  the  surface, 
and  in  doing  so,  break  the  clods  well  with 
the  spade,  or  loosen  the  surface  With  a large 
rake  j as  the  operation  of  digging  proceeds, 
drill  the  ground  an  inch  deep,  and  sow  the 
seed  reasonably  thin,  but  in  this  particular 
be  guided  by  the  quality  of  the  seed,  which 
can  be  ascertained  by  sowing  one  hundred, 
or  fifty,  or  twenty  seeds,  in  a pot  or  pan, 
which  may  bo  placed  in  any  of  the  forcing 
departments  to  vegetate  quickly.  Count  the 
number  of  plants  which  come  up ; by  this 
means  the  quality  of  tlie  seed  can  be  cor- 
rectly asecvtained,  and  then  sow  thickly  or 
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thinly,  ascordinR  to  tho  result  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  drill  system  is  to  bo  preferred. 

Savory.— .Savory  is  propagated  in  all 
respects  as  already  directed  for  marjoram. 
The  sweat  sort,  if  wanted  early,  may  be  for- 
warded by  hand  glasses,  or  by  a frame  and 
lights.  Winter  savory  may  also  be  propa- 
gated by  slipsi 

Sorrel  is  used  both  as  a salad  and  in  the 
kitchen.  There  are  two  sorts,  the  common 
and  the  French.  . They  may-bo  raisecb- from 
seed,  but  are  generally  propagated,  by  slips, . 
or  cuttings  of  the  root.  They  will  grow  dn 
almost  any  soil  or  situation,  but  they  like  a 
sandy  earth  best.  Plant  in-  beds  at  six  or 
■eight  inches  square,  or  in  rows  nine  incdiee 
■apart,  and  five  or  six  in  the  row.  They  will 
soon  cover  the  ground,  in  eithebcase,  and  it' 
is  no  ■ easy  matter  to  eradicate  them  after- 
■\vards,  as  every  chip  of  the  roots  will  grew. 

Tarraooni — Tarragon  may  be. raised  from 
seed,  and  may  be  transplantud,  or  it  may  be 
raised  by  slips,  as  for  other  herbs,  allowing 
it,  howev0r,-les»  room.  It  will  also  grow 
very  wll  by  ouittags  made  ,in  August.  In 
wet  soils  it  is  apt  to  perish  in  winter. 

Tansy—- Tansy  will  grow-  freely  in  ai^i. 
garden  soil.  Plant  1^  slips  of  the  root,  and 
very  few  ; a doren  or  two,  at  most,  will  bo. 
enough.  Give  it  room  to  bush,  if  you  plant 
in  patches','  if  in  a row,  allow  twelv&.or; 
££teon  inches' between- the  sets. 

Thyme;— Thyme  may  bo  raised  from 
seed,  or  by'  slips.  Sow  in  a bed  of  light 
earth,  and  when  the  plants  are  two- mobesr 
plant  them  out  in  rows  nine  inches  apart, 
and  four  or  five  in  a line,  or  plant  slips  at 
these  .distances,  or  thin  out  the.aeedlings-to 
six  inches  square  without  transplanting;. 
Any  of  these  methods  will  answer,  or 
edgings. 


CULTURE  OJT  GERANIUMS,  OR 
PELARGONIUMS. 


The  original  genus  of  geranium,  or  crane’s- 
bill,  inqluded  those  of  oradiwn,  and  pelar- 
goniumi  the  latter  signifying  stork’srbiU, 
Tli^  were  separated  by  the  late  Monaieur 
L’lieritiet,  but  the  vernscular  name,  ger- 
anium,. has  been  very  generally  retained 
when  speakir^  of  either  in  an  ordiuary. sense. 
Indeed,  so  slight  is  the  difitirenco  between  a 
crane’s-bill  and  a stork’s-bilj,  tlist  we  do  sot 
consider  Monsieur  L’Heritier  has  conferred  a 
benefit  upon  botanioal  science  by  tbo  intro- 
duction.of  the  name  pelargonium,  which,  in 
the  sense  ui  which  it  is  used,  is  a distinotion 
with  scarcely  any  difTeraaeo.  There  are 


almost  innumerable  species,  hybrids,  and 
varieties  of  geraniums  grown  m onr  own 
greenhouses,  so  mixed  up  by  bybriding,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  now  to  class  them.  One  of 
the  hardiest  kinds,  and  wbicli  has  nnmeroos 
descendants,  is  the  horse<shoB.  geranium,  and 
another  is  the  common  scurlat.  The  roee- 
scented  and  oak-leaved,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  all  crimaon,  are  also  tolerably  hardy. 

G«raniums  are  propagated  either  by  seeds 
or  onUings,  the  ffirmer  in  particular,  when 
the  object  in  view  is  to  originate  or  obtain 
new  varieties.  However  repugnant  th  is  ma.y 
be  to  the  systematic  botanist,,  by  creating  a 
confusion  in  his  arrangement,  it  is,  and  has 
been  for  soma  years,  a favonrite  sport  of  the 
floriculturist,  who  has  created  varkities  by 
hybridisation  almost  without  end.  The 
rocess  of  cross-inpregnation,  alfliongb  before 
nown,  was  not  much  practised  .prior  to  that 
beginning  of 'the-presanli  centary  ; and  so  far 
as  relates  to  geraniums,  Davy,  of  the  King’s- 
road,  was  amongst  the  .first  who  suoceeded  in 
obtaining  improved  varieties.  He  was  soon 
after  fbliowed  . by  Sweet,  the  botanist,  who, 
perhaps  created,  more  hybrids  than  any  fioii- 
cnlturist  of.  .the  present  age. 

Thutheoiy  of  crossrimpregnalion-was  first 
reduced  topraoriceiby-tbe  celebrated  .botanist 
Kolzeuter,  who  pubbshed  his  expciimeats  in 
the  transactions  of.  the-Peterabm^  Academy, 
in  1781.  T.  A.  Knight,  £a^,  president  of 
the.  London  Horticultund  Society,,  was,  so  for 
as  we  are  aware,  the  first  who  praetis^  the 
art  in  this  country;  and  the  sncoass  that 
followed  his.  experiments  is  suffioiently.oK- 
emplified  in  the  many  excellent  varieties, 
both  of  fruits  and  vegetabdes,  which  he  has 
produced. 

Is  order-toabtauk  new  or  improved  varieties 
from  seeds  witiv.eny. degree  of  oertainty,  it  is 
iodispensahle.  that  the  prooess  of  ai^ificial 
feoaudarion  takes  place,  and  for  that  purpose, 
tbe>  stamens  of  ooe  of  the  parent  p^tsshoald 
be  cut  carefully  oat  wirii  a pair  of  sharp- 
pointed  scissors  befora  the  pollen,  arrives  at 
maturity.  The  poUen  of  the  other  parent 
should  bo  transfeired  to  stigmas  of  that  from' 
which  the  stamens  bave  bwn  rooaoved  ; and. 
this  is  easily  effected  by  the  aid  of  a opmells. 
hair  pencil,  or  tho.  point  of  a feather.  This 
rocess  should  be  proceeded  with  whilst 
otli.  flowers  are  in  full  perfection, and  in  thp. 
early,  part  of  a fine  sunny  day  if  possible; 
covering  up  tho,flow«rs  so  impregnated  with, 
a piece,  of  fine,  thiir  gauap,  in  order  to  prevent 
insects,  or  other  causes,  from  bciugiiig'pollen. 
from  otlier  flowers.  Garanimi^  m geoe^ 
seed  so  freely,  without  artificial  assistanoc,. 
that,  abundance  of  seeds  may  .be  annually 
obtained,  where  a collection  is  kept.  Bui  thi& 
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chance  of  originaring  improved  varieties  from 
such  seeds  is  very  remote  ; whilst  the  chances 
from  that  which  has  been  artificially  fecun- 
dated, are  much  more  certain. 

Seeds  procured  by  these  means  are  often 
sown  as  soon  as  ripened,  and  this  is  eertainiy 
the  best  plan  when  they  ripen  prior  to  July, 
as  they  will  have  sufficient  time  to  gain- 
strength  to  stand  -the  following  winter ; but 
such  seeds  as  do  not  ripen  till  the  end  of 
Aogust  or  September  had  better  be  kept  till 
March,  and  then  solH.  The  soil  most  proper 
forsowmg-theseeds-of  geraniums  isalightrieh 
vegetable  mould.  The  pots  should  be-abont 
five  ar  six  inches  in  diameter,  well  drained, 
and  filled  with  monld,  to  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  brim.  The  monld  should  then  be 
made  as  firm  and  smooth  as  possible,  on 
which  the  seeds  are  to  be  placed,  and 
covered  with  the  same  mould  to  the  depth  of 
rather  less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch ; when 
this  is  done,  the  pots  should  be  well  watered, 
and  placed  on  a slightly  -warm  hotbed,  till 
tlie  seeds  come-up.  When  the  young  plants 
have  attained  the  height  of  two  or  three 
inches,  they  shooH  be  transplanted  into 
other  pots,  in  equally  light  rich  mould,  and 
kept  in  a moderately  warm  frame,  having 
abondanre  of  air  and  light  admitted  to  them 
at  all  times.  When  th^  have  established 
themselves,  so  as  to  require  repotting,  which 
will  be-the  casein  two -or  thaoe  weeks-,  they 
should  then  be  potted  off  into  single  pots  of 
the.siifr-of  large  sixties,  or,  if  -very  strong, 
into  small  fort^eights.  A cool  pot  or  frame 
is  now  tile  best  place  for  them,  when  plenty 
I of  water,  air,  and  light- may  be  supplied  to  ■ 
fthero.  ^me  will  show  flowers  in  pots  of 
i this  size,  but  those  that  are  expected  to  be 
the  best  should  be  encouraged  m growth  by 
repeated  potting,  in  order  that  they  may 
■become  strong,  and  produce  their  flowers  in 
thefulleat  perfection.  Such  as  are  of  inferior 
pretensions  are  to  be  planted  out  in  the 
borders  to  take  their  chance,  but  the  most 
pronusing  are  to  be  retained  in  pots,  aud 
placed  in  the  greenhonse. 

AH  the  shrubby  kinds  of  geraniums,  which 
are  generally  kept  in  greenhouses,  require  a 
rich.  loamy  soil  ; that  is,  about  half  very 
rotten  dtmg,,and  half  sandy  luamj  in  order 
to  make  them  produce  fine  flowers.  When 
the  flowering  season  is  over,  the  plants  are 
cut  down,  and,  cuttings  made  from  them. 
When  these  have  strnck,  they  are  potted  in 
compost  of  vegetable  mould  and  sand,  and 
kept  in  this  soil  till  February  or  March,  when 
ttey  are  repotted  in  rich  soil  for  flowering. 
When  the  plants  are  wished  to  flower  par- 
ticnlarly  wml.  they  are  put  into  hotbeds  after 
repotting  in  February  or  March,-  to  bring  1 


them  forward ; and  they  are  tied  down  to  little 
sticks  placed;  ronnd-  the  pet,  to  keep  them 
bushy.  Some  gardeners  throw  away  the  old 
plants,  as  soon-  as  they  have  made  the  cut- 
tings ; but  others  take  the  plants  out  of  their 
pots,  and,  shaking  the  eartii  from  them,  cut 
the  roots,  and  repot  the  plants,  in  smaller 
pots,  or  tie  them,  up  by  the  roots,  and  hang 
them  in  a cellar,  till  the  time  for  repotting 
in  tliB  spring.  Some  persons,  after  taking 
them  out  of  the  pots,  lay  them  in  rows  in  a, 
cellar,  and  cover  the  roots  with  sand  till 
February,  when  they  are  repotted,  and  placed 
in  a hotbed  to  start  them,  as  the  gardeners 
call  it ; that  is,  to  make  them  begin  to  grow. 
No  plant  has  been  more  improved  than  tiie 
geranium  is  by  the  new  system  of  rough 
potting,  and  mixing  the  soil  with  charcoal. 
According  to  the  old  plan,  the  loamy  soil  in 
which  the-  geraniums  were  planted  soon 
caked/ togethcTi  am]  became  so  hard,  as  to  be 
alike  impervious  to  water  and.  air.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  plants  being  deprived  of 
their  proper  supply,  of  carbon,  become-weak, 
and  are.naore  diaposed  to  produce . stems  and 
leaves  than  flowers. 

By  the  system  ■ of  rough  potting,  on  the 
contrary,  air  and  water  are  admitted  freely 
to  the  roots ; the  consequences  of  which-  are, 
that  the  plants  are  compact  in  shape,  and 
covered  with  splendid  flowers.  Geraniums 
require  a great  deal  of  air,  and  whan  about 
to  flower,  they  should  have  a great  deal  of 
water ; but  at  other  seasons  very  little.  They 
are.  killed  with  the  frost,  and  they  are  very 
liable!  to  drop  off  if  watered  too  'much,  and 
net  allowed  sufificient  air  in  winter.  Air  is 
actually  indispensable  to  their  growth  and 
beauty. 


A PERSON  who  has  succeeded  in  growing 
pine-apples  in  the  open  air,  says^  that  he  is 
convineed  that  the  pine-apple  is  hardier  than 
a ridge  cucumber;  and  may  be  cultivated  in 
the  open  a'ur  with  more  certainty  of  being 
produced  in  perfection  than  cueumbers  and 
other  tender  plants,  which  for  years  have  been 
cultivated  iu  the  open  air  in  summer. 

Bank  Steam.— To  prevent  tlie  danger  of 
rank  steam  from  dung  linings  injuriag  plauts 
in  frames,  instead  of  filling  the  lights  with 
glass  in  the  usual  way,  have  two  blank 
squares  of  wood  in . the  top  of  the  -lights,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a hole  ont.ona  inch  in 
diameter,  and  covered  with  a piece  of  tin  or 
lead,  so  fastened  as  to  turn  with  ease  ; these 
are  opened  as  they  may  be  required,  either 
by  day  or  night. 
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VARIOUS  PICKINGS. 


Method  of  Moltipltino  Frdit-teees 
TN  THE  Ionian  Islands.— “ There  is  an 
ingenious  and  very  successful  mode  of 
multiplying  orange  and  lemon  trees,  which 
probably  admits  of  application  to  fruit  trees 
and  to  shrubs  generally.  From  a branch, 
conveniently  situated,  a portion  of  bark, 
about  an  inch  wide,  is  peeled  off.  The  part 
is  bound  with  flax ; then  put  into  a box 
(which  may  he  made  extempore,  about  a foot 
square,  or  smaller),  filled  with  earth,  and 
watered  daily,  or  as  often  as  may  be  required 
to  keep  the  soil  moist.  At  the  end  of  six 
months,  if  a lemon  tree,  or  of  ten  or  twelve, 
if  an  orange,  the  branch  may  be  cut  off  from 
the  parent  trunk : two  or  three  days  previ- 
ously the  earth  should  not  be  watered,  that 
it  may  be  pretty  dry  and  firm  for  removal. 
The  Dox  must  be  carefully  taken  to  pieces, 
and  the  branch  immediately  planted.  The 
part  of  the  branch  so  treated  has  thrown  out 
a vast  number  of  roots,  both  above  and 
below  the  decorticated  portion ; the  lower 
roots  decay  and  fall  o£^  whilst  the  upper 
remain  and  increase,  and  support  the  detached 
branch,  whether  it  be  in  leaf  or  flower,  or 
bearing  fruit.  The  Chinese  are  said  to 
employ  a similar  method.” — Davy. 

How  TO  Destroy  Ants  and  Cater' 
piLLAiw. — The  following  method  of  destroy- 
ing ants  and  caterpillars,  though  old,  is  but 
little  known,  and  very  successful  and  simple. 
It  consists  in  scattering  spirits  of  turpentine 
over  the  places  where  the  insects  are,  by 
means  of  a brush  struck  against  the  hand  so 
as  to  cause  the  turpentine  to  fall  out  like  rain. 
If  the  ants  are  in  a pot,  they  will  all  leave  if 
a litttle  turpentine  be  applied,  so  as  to  form 
a circle  round  it.  Soap  and  water  has  been 
long  a famous  remedy  against  caterpillars  ; 
but  M.  Manelle,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  article,  finds  that  soap  lather  is  much 
more  efficient.  A wet  brush  rubbed  on  a 
piece  of  soap  produces,  as  is  well  known,  a 
great  quantity  of  lather,  and  if  this  be  applied 
to  the  parts  attacked  by  caterpillars,  they  are 
instantly  destroyed.  If  the  caterpillars  cannot 
be  reached  with  the  hand,  the  soap  may  be 
applied  to  them  by  a horsehair  brush  on  a long 
handle.  The  morning  and  evening,  when 
the  caterpillars  collect  together,  are  the  best 
times  for  performing  this  operation.— Flore 
dea  Serres,  [We  presume  that  soft  soap  is 
here  intended.] 

The  Cultivation  or  Pears. — The  oul' 
tivation  of  an  early  and  a late  variety  of  the 
pear  on  the  same  tree  in  a small  garden 
where  the  walls  are  not  extensive,  is  obvious  ; 


and  even  when  there  is  a great  extent  of 
wall,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  mostly 
the  south  exposure  that  is  used  for  the  pro- 
duce of  early  and  late  sorts  of  pears,  in  the 
climate  of  Scotland,  the  benefit  is  great.  By 
having  the  branches  of  pear  trees,  alternately, 
one  early,  the  other  later,  there  are,  as  it 
were,  two  chances  of  success  ; the  Jargonelle 
being  very  early  in  blossom,  if  that  fails 
in  consequence  of  unfavourable  weather,  the 
late  sort  flowering  at  another  time  may 
succeed.  Another  advantage  arises  from  the 
crop  coming  in  at  different  seasons.  The 
Jargonelle  ripens  off  before  much  effort  is 
required  from  the  tree  to  support  the  late 
sort,  so  that  the  tree  is  more  capable  of 
supplying  nourishment  to  half  a crop  of 
Jargonelles,  than  if  the  crop  were  all  of 
that  sort ; and  as  the  early  pears  are  all 
gathered  before  the  late  sort  begins  to  swell 
to  size,  tbe  tree  is  at  once  relieved  from  half 
its  crop,  and  in  that  case  more  enabled  to 
mature  in  greater  perfection  its  late  produce. 
My  experience  in  the  practice  enables  me  to 
state  that  the  trees  produce  finer  fruit  in 
this  way  than  if  they  were  all  one  sort. — 
D.  Montgomery. 

Mode  op  Growing  Apples  in  Gozo.— 

The  steep  declivities  of  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  presented  a succession  of  terraces, 
which,  rising  rapidly  one  above  another,  all 
on  a very  small  scale,  gave  an  idea  of  the 
seats  of  an  immense  amphitheatre,  and  the 
curved  lines  of  the  opposite  hills  strengthened 
tbe  idea.  These  little  terraces  were  prettily 
planted  with  fruit-trees,  especially  the  apple 
and  vine  intermixed.  They  were  well 
pruned  and  kept  low ; few,  even  of  tbe  apple 
trees,  were  larger  than  gooseberry  bu^es. 
In  full  bloom  at  the  time,  and  covering  so 
considerable  an  extent  of  ground,  they  made 
a singular  appearance,  reminding  me  of 
home,  and  at  the  same  time  paring  me  of 
being  abroad.  Perhaps  this  mode  of  cul- 
tivatmg  the  apple  (probably  borrowed  from, 
the  m^e  of  cultivating  the  vine)  might  be 
employed  in  many  situations  in  England  and 
Scotland,  with  advantage,  especially  where 
the  winds  are  strong,  and  the  exposure  bleak 
and  cold.  Kept  low,  and  so  near  the  ground, 
the  trees  would  be  better  sheltered,  and  the 
fruit  would  ripen  sooner  and  more  perfectly.’' 
— Davy. 

Rank  Steam  (to  Prevent.)— Instead  of 
filling  tbe  lights  with  glass  in  the  ususJ  way, 
have  two  blank  squares  of  wood  in  the  top  of 
the  lights,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a hole 
cut  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  tin  or  Liad,  so  lastened  as  to  turn 
witli  ease.  These  arc  opened  as  they  may 
be  required. 
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THE  FUCHSIA. 

There  is  vey  little  difficulty  in  growing 
fuchsias  in  perfection ; as  they  ought  to  be 
neat,  compact,  well-furnished  plants,  bloom- 
ing all  over,  and  full  of  leaf,  as  well  as  of 
flower.  The  soil  bast  suited  for  this  flower 
is  three-fourths  turf  loam,  and  the  other 
fourth  peat.  If  yon  have  none  but  plain 
loam,  without  the  turf  having  been  rotted  in 
it,  in  quantity,  let  it  be  half  loam,  one-fourth 
mould,  and  one-fourth  peat.  In  the 
absence  of  leaf  mould,  use  dung  thoroughly 
rotted  in  mould.  All  the  fuchsias  we  have 
seen  have  been  gsown  too  fast  for  their 
beau^,  and  it  may  be  safely  taken  as  a 
rule  m pIant-«owing,  that  if  they  be  ex- 
cited too  much,  they  grow  thin  in  foliage, 
the  leaves  being  farther  apart,  the  branches 
thinner,  the  plant  more  naked,  and  in  spite 
of  all  that  can  be  done,  more  ugly.  In  a 
large  sixty- sized  pot  of  this  stuff,  well 
drained,  put  your  small  plant  or  struck  cut- 
ting, and  let  it  be  placed  on  a front  shelf  in 
the  greenhouse,  or  near  the  glass  in  a con- 
servatory, or  for  want  of  either,  in  a pit, 
and  give  air  on  mild  days.  As  soon  as  the 
roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pot,  it  may  be 
changed  to  one  a size  larger.  If  the  plant 
grow  in  a pyramidal  form,  and  handsome, 
let  it  grow;  if  it  makes  a, long  shoot,  and 
it  gives  no  indication  of  side  shoots,  it  must 
tie  shortened ; but  it  will  be  a more  handsome 
plant  by  far,  if  it  grow  naturally,  and  throw 
out  side  branches,  without  being  checked  at 
top.  If  any  of  the  lateral  or  side  shoots 
grow  too  vigorously  for  the  rest,  they 
should  be  checked  at  once,  by  shortening 
them.  If  the  niant  show  bloom  before  it  be 
grown  as  you  wish  it,  the  heads  may  be 
picked  off,  but  generally  speaking,  you 
should  not  depend  on  one  or  half  a dozen 
plants  of  a sort,  so  that  if  one  should  bloom 
out  of  season,  it  may  be  taken  into  the  dwel- 
ling-house, or  used  as  an  ornament,  though 
it  were  very  unfit  for  exhibition.  The 
fuchsia  only  requires  to  be  grown  in  the 
natural  way,  without  more  beat  than  the 
greenhouse,  cr  even  in  a pit  without  any,  to 
be  handsome,  and  wonderfully  different  to 
the  things  shown  now,  which  in  addition  to 
the  natural  coarseness  of  a «eat  many,  are 
rendered  doubly  repulsive  from  their  rank 
^owth.  It  is  the  curse  of  floriculture,  that 
size,  even  to  vulgarity  and  coarseness,  gets 
rewarded  by  horticultural  societies.  The 
seed  of  the  fuchsia  is  contained  in  a pulpy 
berry ; these  may  be  squeezed,  and  the 
pulp  reinoved  by  washing,  when  the  seed, 
after  drying,  may  be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes, 
placed  in  the  greenhouse  in  April,  or  when 


it  is  gathered.  We  prefer  April,  as  the  seed- 
linga  have  not  then  to  get  through  the  winter 
in  their  young  state.  When  they  are  large 
enough,  they  may  be  potted  in  small  sixy- 
sized  pots,  and  great  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  watering,  as  small  pots  soon  dry  up. 
Continue  shifting  them  as  often  as  the  roots 
touch  the  sides,  and  let  theca  all  have  the 
sun  until  the  height  of  the  bloom. 


Tdbnip  Fly. — We  have  found  that  lime, 
lightly  strewed  ever  turnips  (just  up)  before 
the  dew  is  off  in  the  morning,  most  effectually 
and  invariably  presrves  the  crop  from  the 
fly,  &c.  This,  we  know,  will  be  useful  to 
some  of  our  r^ers. 

Method  of  Increasing  the  Size  op 
Yegetables. — A peasant,  a native  of  Offen- 
bach, who  had  been  a long  time  celebrated 
for  the  extraordinary  growth  of  his  vegeta- 
bles, was  asked  by  what  means  he  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  so  desirable  an  end,  and 
his  aiiswer  was,  that  before  he  placed  the 
plants  in  the  ground,  he*  steeped  their  roots 
for  two  hours  in  a mixture  of  rich  loam, 
fowl’s  dung  and  water,  and  if  a little 
gypsum  were  added  to  it,  the  produce 
would  be  still  greater.  We  have  tried  the 
experiment,  and  can  vouch  for  its  efficacy — 
Sendnberger. 

Method  op  Growing  Cdcdmbers  in 
Germany. — It  is  recommended  by  Val. 
Hettich,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gardeners 
of  Thuringia,  to  grow  all  cucumbers  on 
espeliers,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  trail 
upon  the  gp'ound,  by  which  they  obtain  a 
Watery,  insipid  taste.  The  cucumbers  should 
be  planted  at  the  foot  of  a wall,  having  a 
south  or  eastern  aspect,  to  which  a trellis 
work  can  be  attached,  and  to  which  the  vines 
of  the  cucumber  can  be  fastened  as  they 
shoot  forth.  Cucumbers  of  an  extrordinary 
size,  of  a beautiful  green  colour,  and  rich 
and  agreeable  in  their  flavour,  are  obtained 
by  this  mode  of  treatment.  But  as  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  every  one  to  possess  a 
favourable  situation  for  growing  the  cucum- 
ber on  a perpendicular  trellis,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  place  a trellis  horizontally  on  the 
ground,  which  can  be  effected  at  a very 
trifling  expense,  and  lay  the  vines  of  the 
cucumber  upon  it,  which  protects  the  fruit 
from  the  dampness  of  the  earth,  and  imparts 
to  it  a uniform  green  colour,  without  in  the 
least  detracting  from  the  prolificness  of  the 
plant.  A cucumber,  to  grow  it  in  perfec- 
tion, ought  never  to  rest  upon  the  ground  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  fruit  thereby  acquires 
a yellow  hue  , which  greatly  diminishes  its 
beauty.— JSeni/iurd. 
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THE  APPLE. 


The  'apple-tree  is  6F  universal  European 

frowtU,  and  is  lielieved  to  have  been  intro- 
uced  into  Britain  by  the  Rdmans.  It  was 
greatly  cultivated  in  the  ^rdens  of  the 
mdnasteries  during  the  - middle  ages,  and 
from  that  Source  the  greater  number  of  our 
cultivated  varieties  have  drawn  their  origin. 
The  orab,  or  wild  apple,  is  the  type  of  the' 
fruit  when  left  to  (generate,  and  ito  which 
it  would  speedily  return,  but  for  oonstaat 
culture  or  crossing.  Culture,  without  cross- 
ing'or  grafting,  is  found'to  prevent  an  imme- 
diate return  to  the  crab  ;.and,  therefor^  when 
an  improved  variety  is 'obtained,  it  will  yield 
seeds  productive  of  a similar  'varie^.  'The 
extent,  however,  to  which  varieties  may  be 
preserved  withoat  crossing  has- never  been 
accurately  : determined,  as  the  practice 
amongst  prefessional  ganleners  is  not  to:  rislc 
degeneracy  in  the  fruit,  and  they  mnally 
resort  to  one  or  other  of  the  methods  of 
grafting  above-mentioned. 

In  regard  to  the  genBral  cultivation  of  the 
apple,  it  delights  in  a soft  hazel  loam,  eon- 
tainhig  a small  portion  of  sand.  In  such  a 
soil  the  fmit  will  be 'found  to  attain  its  full 
size,  colour,  and  flavour,;  the  trees  will  be 
most  productive  - and  continue  to  -flourish 
longer,  and  in  such  a stSl  disease  will  seldom 
attack  them,  ifnot-hereditary,  or  brought  tm 
by  accidental  wounds,  or  .wanton  and  un- 
neceessary  lacerations.  Cfimate  has  much 
less  to ‘do -with  fruit-trees' than  soil.  Hence 
we  see  productive  and  healthy  'trees  growing 
with  little  care  at  •no-  great  distance  -from . 
others,  which ^eater  care  can  scarcely  keep 
in  existence.  This  is  the  direct  effect  of  soil ; 
the  effect  of  clhnate  worlld  not  be  so  obvious 
within  a few  hundred  yards,  •where  the 
shelter  and -situation  are  the  same. 

Deep  soils  are  not  necessary  for  the  apple- 
tree,  bnt  rather  the  reverse  ; a dry  bottom 
is  indispensable.  BSghteen  or  twenty 
inches  of  good  -soil,  upon  a dry  substratum, 
such  as  chalk  or  rotten  rock,  is  enough ; the 
same  upon  a gravelly  bottom  is,  however,  to 
be  regarded  as  a mmimum  depth,  for  the 
roots  of  fruit-trees  should  never  be  allowed 
to  penetrate  such  a subsoil.  Ip  order  to 
■guard  against  this,  it  is  necessary 'to  pave  the 
bottom  of  the  border,  for  a constderaMo 
distance  round  where' the  tree  is  planted, 
with  stones,  slates,  -flags,  tiles,  or  a compo- 
sition floor  of  cement,  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  penetrating  beneath,  thereby  getting 
into  a cold  and  poorer  soil,  and  too  far  from 
the  action  of  air  and  the  heat  of  the -sun, 


which  are  beneficial  to  them  when  they  tak> 
a horizontal  directiaa,  and  JiCep  near  to  the 
aoefaoe.  The  young  w«od,  ii)- these  , uases, 
will  always  be  fouod  to  be  moce  moderate : 
in  igrowth,  and  better  ripened,  upon  which  . 
depends. so  much  the  poodnotioa,  not  only  x)f 
.,good  fruit,  but  also  of  healthy  trees. 

Wet  bottoms  are  to  be  guarded  againit-  by  - 
rdraming,  by  planting  high,  and  by  the ’pre- 
caution of  tuinga/pavement,. or  door  of  some 
sort,  as . already  directed.  V-et  soilsare  more : 
to  be  guarded  agihist'  ithan  >dry  ones.  Per, . 
although  in  .some  oases  the  triple  may 
OTOsper  for  a Caw  y ears-in  such,  we  in  vanaUy 
mid  that  tlie  most  prodvetive  and  most  per- 
xnaaeut  trees  are  found-  in  dry  soils.  In  very  - 
wet -situations,  or  in  such  as  cannot ’possibly 
be  retidered 'dry  by  dnuning,  it  will  be 
'desirabie.to  plant  on  the snrfiioe,  and  gather 
up  a slight  mound  of  good  mould  over  the 
roots  ; these  mounds  should  afterwards  be  - 
'regularly  tnulohed  by  laying  a eoveriag  -of  : 
good  rotten  dung  over  them  -to  exclude: 
'drought,  and  also  to  mouivEh  the  rsots, 
-whioh  in  this  case,  liaving  so  small  a place : 
, to, run  into,  will  require  some  enrichment. 

The  apple  which  is  now  under  our  imme-. 
diate  consideration  is  of  English  origin,  and  1 
was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Kirlce, 
•of  Broiqptoh,  who  may  be  said  to  be  one  of: 
.the  most  extensive  elevators  of  the  apple 
for  whioh  this  country  has  been  so  distin- 
guished. Aithongh  the  Lord .Kelsen apple- 
luK  heea  in  cultLvadon  for  some  years,  its 
merits  domotappeai  to  be  sufficiently  known,, 
as  iwe  have  noi  olwervedit  ^ mai;y.  gardens 
remote  from  the  metropolis.  As  a great' 
bearer,  and  .excellent  fruit,  either  for  the 
dessert  or  kitchen,  it  has  &w  equals,  and ! 
.certainly  should  find  a .place  m every  col- 
lection, however  seleot, 

9%ofnait  ripens  in  November,  and  keeps 
till  Mareli,  or  longer  ; imddle«ieed,  yeltew- 
ish,  and  red  when  iipe,eoBtewhat. transparent, 
-and  very  weighty  in  proportian  to  its  siae. 
The  leaves  are  downy  on  the  under  side, 
small,  longish,  and  shming;  brackets  at  the 
base  of  tins  leaves^  oval,  sometimss  ^aloata; 
wood,  whilst  young,  red  and  strong,  sienderer 
as  the  tree  beooaaes  older. 

The  varieties  ot  the  apple  are  very  great, . 
the  catalogue  of  the  Hortioaltnral  Society 
now  enumerating  l,-€0(i.  It  is  dtv.ded  into 
three  sections,  Uie  summer,  the  autunmal, 
and  the  winter. 

Section  1. — Summer  Applesi — Divmm  I. 
— ItoHnd^  or  nearly  so. — E^iy  Bed  Croftoa  ; 
Margaret ; Hod  Astraoan  ; Bed  Quatcndec  ; 
Summer  (.xolden  Bippin  , White  Astricon  ; 
Borovilsky. — Divisim  II. — Oowioaf  or  Ob- 
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long. — Dr;  Helsham’s  Pippia ; Early  Sed 
Margaret;  Sugarloaf  Pippiu. 

Section  ll.—AviiarmalAj^les.—Di»}i*ion 
l.—rRoUTtd  or  nearly  so.— Cole  Apple ; 
Praoklin’a  GaWten  Pipfnn-;  Sntlow’fl  Fall 
Pippin;  Alexander  €l«iden  PipjOT;  Haw- 1 
thomden;  fiwgliesls  Golden  Pippin  ; Maary 
Morning Seilry  Pippin ; Padleyli  Pippin;- 
Summer  Uroaflim ; Wotwaiey  Pippin; 

■ SGorlet ' Oroftoh ; -Ingeatrie  ; Nonsweh. ' 
— IHmsionii. — Conical  or  Cfttonp.-^SiMniaer  _ 
Peamiain ; William’a-Pippin  ; Monk’s  .'Cod- 
lin  ; Searlet  Fearmain ; Tcanspareiit  Godlin:;'^ 
King  of  the  Pippins ; jLeswiolc  Codlin ; Giiay : 
Leadington ; English  Codlin  4 .Dutch  CodUn ; 

• Dowell’s  Pippin ; AVfidston  4 Beausy  -of 
£eat ; Dowaton  Pippin. 

ShctwntH.-^  W’Stter  JijVfeion  !• 

— Boirtwf  or  nedrb  so.'^Belle  GrLseTdine  i 
Belroir  Pippin  ; jffltmherm  Pippin;  Bors- • 
-dorff  Ourpendn ; -Conrt  "of'  ’W'iok  Pippin ; 
F^ms  Pippin  ; Bastet  Pi;^in:;  Dutch  Mig- 
lK)flne  ; Ganacftan  Beinettc  4 PenOoiTlet 
Bongs  ; T’lllwobd  ; Yoitehire  Greening  ; 
"Winteil  Gilman  ; Striped  Bcatifln  ; Newton 
Pippin ; HoHand  Prppin ; Kirk’s  Lord 
Nelson ; Golden  Reinette  4 Golden  Harvey. 
—Division  II,— Oonutal-ot  Dblong.  — Winter 
iRed-iGolviUe  4 Ribston  Pippin Royal  Pean-- 
maia;  Winter  Pearmain;  Royal  Reinette  ; 
White  Spaiitsk  Roinette ; -^Qe  Bonne; 
Adam-ls  Peer-main ; Bedfordshire  Foundling;' 
-New  York  Pippin;  Lamb’s  Abbey  PetU'- 
main  ; Leinen  Pippin  ; Formants  Grew  ; 
Gr-avenstsin  4 Braddbok^  -Nonpareil  4 -Pit- 
«naeU)A'Noi^reil;  Sykehouse  Rnsset;  Royal 
Russet ; -Iri^diuaset. 

The  varieties  of  apples  oaltivaked  in  this 
COuHtry'are  too  numerous,  lees  attention 
having  been  paid  to  selection-tban  collection. 
It  nuy  'be  Safely  asserted  that,  in  a-  well- 
.'seflectM' -garden,  thirty-five  sorts,  if  well 
'Selected,  will  a^rd  a much  better  supply 
than  1s  often  obtained  from -tire  cultivation  ^ 
% mudh  heater  number  .unselactcd  kr  itheir 
merits,  dther  as  regaads  early  ripciuQg,.Ios)g  ' 
keeping,  or  their  fitness  for  thesoilandaitua- 
tion  of  the  place.  In  -small  gardens,  a still 
more  limited  number  -may  be  .grown,  or 
several  sorts  may  be  .gratted  on  the  same 
tree. 

Where  variety  is  desired,  there  cannot  be 
a better  mode  adopted  than  that  of  having 
several  kinds  growing  on  one  tree.  It  is 
mneh  better  than  planting  too  many  trees, 
Which,  in  small  gardens,  not  only  injure 
each  other,  but  to  a considerable  degree 
prevent  the  cultivation  of  anything  else. 

A veiy  good  selection  of  apples  for  an 


ordinary  garden  may  be  considered  as 
follows 

Early  Red  Margaret  ; -Summer  Golden 
Pippin  ; King  of  the  Plains  ; Old  Golden 
Pippin;  Franklin’s  Golden -Pippin;  K^wick 
Codlin  ; Uawthornden  ; Ribston  Pippin  ; 
Golden  Harvey  ; Royal  Pearmain  4 Margil  ; 
-Court  of  Wiick;-  Old  Nonpareil ; Norfolk 
Beaufin  ; 'Dutch  MignOnne ; -Sykehouse 
Russet;  Scotch  Nonpareil  ; -iRo^  Russet  ; 
Blenheim  Pippin  4 Coorflpendu'Plat  ; York- 
shire' Greening ; Glhyghte  .-Fearmain  4 and 
Easter  Fip^un. 


BEAN  CULTORE. 


To  ihe  Editor  : Sir-,— As  ytsvue  mduable- 
'little  work  may,  in-all  probabilhy,  ihll  into 
-the  hands  Of -some  cottagers,  -liko'’inyself, 
who  require-  to  -make  the  -most of  their-  little 
igorden-,  iLshalldetaila  plan  I have  pursued 
for  some  years  past  with  very:  great  swcoess. 
In  planting  out  my  early  York  cabbages  in. 
Goto  her,  I leave  a- distance  of  from  'fifteen 
to  eighteen  inohes  between  the  plants, 
-and 'manure  well.  After  putting. the  mould 
-up -to  them  in  February  or  early  in  March, 

- I -plant,  with  a -dibble,  a bean  between  every 
cabbage  plant,  and  as -the  <bean  «talks,  by 
tills  culture,  grow  very  tall,  L top -them  as 
-soon  as -they  oome  into  full  bloom,  and  some- 
times, where  very  strong,  -I  take  eiT  some 
-of  -Uie  upper  -blossoms  with  the  top  ; by 
-this  -means  1 ba-ve  a much  more  abundant 
oi-opi  and  much  earKer.  As  -mynabbages 
are-ready  for  use  before  'the  -beans  are  ripe, 
Xpull  up,  not  cut,  the  stalks,  and  dig  up 
-and  maauFe  the  apace  between  the  rows  of 
plants,  and  :put  -down  'another  cabbage 
plant ; this,  .1^  changing  the  ground  -and 
.revecsing'-the  rows,  1 -find  an  excellent  plan 
-in  any  ground  not -perfbotl^  loose.  My  beans 
-arc  quite- off  the  ground 'in  "lame  fbr  putting 
-UP'the  mould  to  my  second.  crop'of'Cabbages. 
Ifthe  beans ''have  :been -brought  forward  for 
transplanting  as  you  describe  at  page 
aightcent  it  will  :be  found  a very  great  ad- 
vantage, as  I -have  had  tliem  gro-w  better  in 
this  way  than  any  other,  as  the  cabbage 
plants  -afford  them  shelter  until  they  have 
struck  firmly  into  the  soil,  if  yon  think 
this  wortli  a comer  in  yonr  next  number,  I 
may,  perhaps,  send  you  something  more 
for  a future  number. 

I am,  Sir,  Yours,  &c., 
TuUamore,  W.  F.  Rankct, 
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Steax  and  Aoricultdbe. — The  ques- 
■tiou  involved  in  the  construction  and  work- 
ing of  the  steam  carriage  engine,  is  its  eom- 
imercial  utili^.  The  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Samuel  is,  that  by  the  adop- 
tion of  it  two  advantages  will  be  secured — 
the  one,  that  many  of  our  branch  lines  may 
be  worked  at  one-half  the  present  cost,  both 
with  respect  to  the  outlay  for  stock,  and 
wear  and  tear  of  the  road,  and  that  a large 
per  centage  of  saving  of  coke  will  also  be 
realized  ; the  other,  that  a double  line  of 
Jight  rails  may,  if  landowners  can  be  induced 
to  assist  in  the  construction,  be  laid  down  for 
five  thousand  pounds  per  mile,  working 
stock  included.  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Samnri 
conceive  that  so  cheap  a construction  would 
enable  landowners  to  bring  every  large  agri- 
cultural district  into  a high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion by  affording  them  the  means,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  the  cheap  conveyance  of  manure ; 

. and  in  the  next,  a means  of  carrying  their 
produce  to  markets  from  which  they  are 
excluded  by  distance  and  expense  of  transit. 

Drainaqe  and  Irrigation. — Irrigation, 
•properly  carried  out  is  simply  the  supply  of 
water  in  excess  to  well  drained  land.  The 
water  is  the  beneficial  agent — it  is  the  water 
.that  does  the  good — the  more  water,  we 
.might  say,  the  better.  The  water  certainly 
•does  positive  mischief  if  it  be  stagnant ; it 
.induces  the  formation  of  what  are  strictly 
vegetable  poisons,  and  it  hinders  the  access 
of  the  warm  showers  and  the  fresh  air  to  the 
roots  of  plants ; but  it  is  even  more  espe- 
cially because  of  what  it  does  not  do,  because 
of  the  non-performance  of  the  duties  which 
properly  belong  to  it,  that  when  stagnant  in 
lan^,  checks  the  growth  of  plants,  for  then 
the  soil  may  be  full  of  the  richest  store  of 
food  for  plants,  and  yet  the  plant  may  starve 
amid  it  all,  just  as  a man  chained  to  a spot 
would  do  in  the  best  filled  larder  if  there 
were  no  means  for  conveying  the  food  to  him. 
In  undrained  land,  each  plant  exhausts  its 
locality  of  the  food  prepared  for  it,  and 
though  no  poison  were  there  to  injure  its 
vigour,  it  would  ultimately  die  of  simple 
starvation.  But  only  establish  a current  of 
water  through  the  soil,  and  its  roots  will 
have  an  inexhaustible  supply  kept  up ; every 
drop,  as  its  store  is  taken,  makes  way  for 
another  laden  with  nourishment  extracted 
ftom  the  soil  and  the  air,  and  though  the 
plant  be  chained,  as  it  were,  to  one  place, 
there  is  a continuous  stream  of  food  passing 
its  roots,  on  wliich  it  must  luxuriantly 
flourish.  And  irrigation  acts  just  in  the 
same  way ; it  is  to  the  continual  supply  of 
fresh  nourishment  which  running  water  keeps 
up  that  its  effects  are  mainly  due. 


Feathers  as  Manure.  — A correspon- 
dent from  Essex  informs  us “ In  October 
last,  having  a field  ready  for  sowing  wheat, 
I manured  one  acre  of  it  with  ten  bushels 
of  old  feathers,  ploughing  them  in  as  they 
were  spread,  ana  from  the  snooess  of  the 
experiment,  am  persuaded  there  is  no  kind 
of  manure  for  wheat  or  summer  com  land 
to  it.  The  acre  so  manured,  produced  equal 
to  nearly  six  quarters  of  wheat,  the  other  part 
only  four  on  an  average  ; the  quality  ofthe 
land  was  equal.” 

Preservation  of  Grapes  and  Pluks. 
— At  Berlin,  grapes  are  preserved  by  cut- 
ting the  bunch  when  ripe,  with  about  one 
foot  of  the  wood  above  and  below  the  foot- 
stalk ; the  ends  of  the  wood  are  dipped  in 
hot  pitch  to  keep  in  the  moisture,  and  the 
bunch  is  then  hung  up  in  a dry  place.  The 
quetch  plum  is  preserved  till  M^h  by  the 
following  method Gather  them  when  per- 
fectly ripe  and  dry,  put  them  in  a glass  jar 
or  bottle  closely  tied  up,  and  pitched  so  as 
to  exclude  the  air,  and  then  buiy  them  in  dry 
soil,  seven  or  eight  feet'  deep,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  any  change  in  temperature 
or  moisture ; when  taken  out,  they  must  be 
used  immediately. 

Destruction  op  Aphides.— The  different 
kinds  of  aphis  or  plant  louse  are  very  trou- 
blesome. Such  plants  as  calceolarias,  cine- 
rarias, pelargoniums,  &c.,  suffer  much  injury 
from  the  green  fly,  if  they  be  not  spe^ily 
dislodged,  and  other  kinds  attack  out-door 
crops.  For,  in  doors,  or  wherever  the  smoke 
can  be  con&ed,  fumigation  with  tobacco  is 
the  best  plan  of  destroying  them,  and  a calm 
evening  is  best  suited  for  the  operation.  The 
houses  or  other  places  are  to  be  closed,  and 
then  filled  with  the  smoke,  and  next  day  the 
plants  should  be  syringed  with  clean  water. 
The  tobacco  should  be  laid  over  a few  red 
hot  cinders  in  the  bottom  of  a flower-pot,  and 
then  covered  over  with  a good  thiclmess  of 
(fanip  short  hay,  the  pot  being  elevated  upon 
two  bricks,  so  that  the  draught  of  air  may 
reach  the  hole  at  the  bottom.  In  places 
where  the  smoke  is  offensive,  and  generally 
out  of  doors,  the  plants  may  be  well  syringed 
towards  evening  in  the  liquid  made  by  ad- 
ding to  the  tobacco  liquor  of  the  shops,  four 
times  its  bulk  in  water ; in  the  jnorning, 
this  is  to  bo  syringed  off  with  clean  water. 
Whiehever  remedy  is  adopted,  it  is  safest  to 
have  it  repeated  once  or  twice  within  a day 
or  two. 

Lettuces. — The  best  kind  of  lettuces  for 
the  present  sowing  are  the  white  and  green 
cos,  or  the  imperial  and  brown  Dutch.  The 
seed  should  be  sovm  iu  a warm  border. 


APRIL. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  FLOWER,  FRUIT  AND 
* KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


THE  F1.0WEXI  OAREEN. 

FIRST  WEEK. 

Sowmo  H-vrdy  Annuals.  — The  sorts 
which  are  now  the  most  proper  to  be  sown, 
are  convolrulus,  major  and  minor  ; the  tan- 
gier  and  sweet  scent^  peas,  Moldavian  balm, 
white  alysson,  cyanus,  and  nasturtiums ; 
likewise  lupins,  larkspurs,  flosadonis,  and 
sweet  sultans  poppy,  hawk-weed  ; also  candy- 
tuft, dwarf  lychnnis,  nigella ; alkokongi, 
lobals  catch  fly,  venus  aavel  wort,  and 
looking-glass,  virgin  stock,  scarlet  pea,  crown 
pea,  winged  pea,  dwarf  and  large  annual 
sunflower,  persicania,  belvidero,  &e.  Let 
■the  above  be  sown  in  small  patches  in  the^ 
borders,  beds,  pots,  &c.,  to  remain  where' 
they  are  to  flower.  Let  them  be  frequently 
watered  in  dry  weather,  both  before  and 
after  the  plants  come  up.  When  they  have 
been  up  about  a fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
let  all  the  large  growing  kind  be  thinned, 
where  they  have  risen  too  thick ; observing 
to  clear  away  the  weakest,  and  leave  the 
strongest  plants  standing,  allowing  eaeh  kind, 
according  to  its  size,  full  room  to  grow. 
Sowing  Tender  Annuals. — Make  a new 
hotbed,  wherein  to  sow  seed,  or  transplant 

9 plants  of  the  best  kind  of  the  early 
annuals,  sown  in  February  or  March, 
such  as  cockscombs,  tricolour,  double  bal- 
sams, and  globe  amaranthas,  egg  plant, 
double  stramonicum,  sensitive  plant,  and 
diamond  firesides,  or  eve  plant,  and  marvel 
of  Peru,  &c.  When  these  curious  plants 
are  required  in  perfection,  they  must  be 
brought  forward  by  the  assistance  of  a regu- 
lar hotbed  heat,  under  frames  and  glasses; 
and  when  that  is  properly  attended  to,  the 
plant  will  be  large  and  beautiful  by  the 
latter  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July. 
Remember  to  refresh  the  plants  ^ten  with 
moderate  watering.  When  the  plants  have 
advanced  in  height,  near  to  the  glasses,  let 
the  frames  be  raised  at  bottom  about  six 
: inches,  in  order  to  give  them  liberty  to 


shoot ; and,  according  as  the  plants  rise 
higher,  contrive  to  raise  the  frames  in  pro- 
portion ; or  at  each  time  of  raising  the  fraDae« 
observe  to  close  the  currency  below,  by 
nailing  the  mats  to  the  bottom  of  the  frame. 

Planting  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
— The  planting  of  all  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  should  be  finished  the  first  or  secundl 
week  in  the  month.  In  early  seasons,  this 
operation  should  be  finished  in  March,  unleii 
the  trees  intended  to  be  planted  have  be« 
taken  up  and  laid  in  by  the  heads,  which  will 
check  their  growth  sufficiently  to  warraot 
ther  being  finally  planted  out  at  this  time. 

Planting  Evergreen  Surubs.  — 'the 
months  of  April  and  August  are  the  tw* 
seasons  in  which  these  shrubs  are  found 
generally  to  succeed  best  after  planting. 

Care  op  Hyacinths  and  other  Choice 
Flowers.  — Hyacinths  and  tulips,  ranurt- 
culuses,  and  anemones  will  now  be  comiag 
fast  into  bloom.  The  more  carious  and 
valuable  varieties  which  are  planted  togetkef 
in  beds,  deserve  particular  care ; heavy  raiae, 
cutting  or  strong  winds,  and  sharp  frost, 
would  do  them  much  harm ; and  the  sun, 
if  permitted  to  shine  on  them  fully,  would 
bring  on  the  decay  of  the  flowers  in  a short 
time.  If,  therefore,  they  bo  screened  front 
all  those  occasionally  by  a covering  of  hoop* 
and  mats,  it  will  not  only  preserve  tbo  beauty 
of  the  flowers,  but  will  continue  them  longer 
in  bloom  ; the  hoop  must  be  kept  constantly 
over  the  beds,  and  the  mats  or  canvas  always 
in  readiness  for  drawing,  or  whenever  it  is 
necessary  for  the  defunoe  of  the  flowers.  Whea 
the  plants  are  in  bloom,  hit  the  mats  be  draws 
over  the  hoops  every  sunny  day,  about  nine  or 
ten  o’clock,  till  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon. 
The  mats  should  also  be  drawn  on  when  it 
rains  hard  and  when  the  winds  are  strong-; 
for  such  weather  would  beat  down  the 
flowers._  The  flowers  should  he  sheltered 
every  night,  when  there  is  an  appearance  of 
bad  wasther.  The  care  of  covering  is  only 
adrisod,  for  some  of  the  more  valuable  sort* 
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in  beds  to  cotinuo  their  bloom  beautiful  as 
long  as  possibi  e ; but  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mon sorts,  leave  them  to  nature.  Bed  and 
stage  flowers,  particularly  tulips,  hyacinths, 
and  carnations,  have  generally  coverings 
erected  over  them  for  shade  and  shelter 
during  the  time  they  are  in  flower.  These 
are  variously  oonstrtucted  and  fitted  up  — 
most  commonly  with  pots  at  the  corners  of 
the  beds,  connected  by  light  ledges,  and 
covered  with  canvas,  reaching  down  to  the 
ground  on  the  south  and  west  side.  Some- 
times they  are  made  large  enough  to  walk 
round,  as  well  as  the  bed.  They  are,  how' 
ever,  only  temporary  erections. 

Polyanthuses. — The  first  week  in  this 
month  is  a good  time  for  choosing  and  plant- 
ing strips  of  fine  polyanthuses.  These  may 
be  planted  out  in  a shady  border  of  good 
earth,  planting  them  into  nursery  rows,  six 
inches  apart,  and  three  or  four  in  a row  ; 
and  moderately  refreshing  them  with  water 
till  well  soaked.  They  will  be  fit  to  trans- 
plant in  July  and  August  into  any  other 
situation  ; they  will  get  well  established 
before  winter,  and  flower  freely  next  season. 
Polyanthuses  that  were  sown  in  pots  or 
boxes  last  season  may  now  be  planted  out_ 
into  nursery  rows,  as  above  mentioned,  or 
may  be  planted  out  at  once,  where  they  are 
to  remain  for  good,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
proper. 

Auriculas  will  now  be  coming  into  full 
bloom,  and  those  that  are  not  on  a stage 
frame  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  produced  in  full  beauty, 
and  that  such  beauty  may  be  prolonged ; they, 
therefore,  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun, 
from  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning,  till  three 
«r  four  in  the  afternoon  in  clear  weather, 
that  is,  if  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
placed  be  not  fully  shaded.  They  should 
also  be  effectually  screened  from  rain,  and 
from  the  wind,  as  the  farina  upon  the  bloom, 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
flower,  is  easily  displaced  by  it ; they  must 
be  frequently  and  moderately  supplied  with 
water,  but  must  not  be  watered  overhead, 
lest  the  above-mentioned  farina  be  washed 
oE  Auriculas  placed  on  a properly-con- 
structed stage  frame  require  less  trouble  and 
attention  than  in  any  other  way.  In  short, 
they  need  only  regular  airing  and  watering. 
The  sun  can  only  shine  upon  them  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  and  never  between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  four  throughout  the 
tday.  If  tlie  frame  bo  placed  near  to  a wall, 
bouse,  or  to  trees  on  the  west  side  of  it,  the 
plants  can- only  then  have  the  sun  in  the 


morning,  and  if  it  be  placed  near  to  trees  or 
buildings  to  the  east  of  it,  then  only  in  the 
evening. 

Tulips  will  now  be  coming  into  flower, 
and  should  be  supported,  as  they  advance, 
with  small  neat  sticks,  and  covered,  both 
from  the  bad  effects  of  frost,  heavy  rains,’ 
winds,  &C.,  as  well  as  from  the  noonday  son, 
which,  if  allowed  to  shine  upon  them  for  any 
length  of  time,  would  tend  considerably  to 
dash  off  the  colour  aud  hasten  the  decay  of 
the  flower. 

STWKINa  AND  1 il.U.STSff  ElOWEBINS 
Plants. — Go  rouiiil  n 3 p'aoe  sticks  to  all 
such  plants  as  require  -u  ip  rt,  and  let  them 
be  well  secured  before  they  take  an  awkward 
growth,  which  work  should  be  continued 
according  as  the  plants  advance  in  height 

Dahlias. — The  dahlia  is  now  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  flower-garden. 
Their  easy  propagation  by  parting  their 
tuberous  roots,  and  the  endless  variation 
procurable  by  sowing  their  seeds,  have 
made  them  favourite  objects  with  the  florist. 
The  roots  are  preserved  in  sand,  or  on  dry 
shelves  in  a room,  safe  from  frost  daring 
winter,  and  planted  as  early  in  the,  spring  as 
danger  from  frost  will  permit.  Enoonrage 
the  plants  to  produce  early  flowers,  by 
pinching  off  all  the  secondary  shoots.  All 
other  management  of  sowing,  &e.,  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  marvel  of  Peru,  its  fellow 
native.  Since  their  introduction,  and  more 
especially  since  they  have  been  ranked  as 
florist  flowers,  they  have  engrossed  a very- 
large  share  of  public  attention,  insomnea 
that,  perhaps,  there  is  no  other  plant  in  our 
collection  wbicli  is  of  equal  importance  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  In  order  that 
they  may  be  increased  and  grown  with  more 
facility,  the  tubers  are  planted  on  a mild 
hotbed,  or  in  the  back  bed  of  a hot-honse  at 
or  a little  before  the  time;  and  as  shoots 
rise  from  the  tubers,  they  are  carefully 
slipped  off  by  moving  them  to  and  fro  out 
of  their  sockets,  and  then  planted  separately 
in  very  small  pots,  and  plunged  in  heat  to 
strike- fresh  roots.  Here  they  are  nursed' 
and  hardened  by  degrees  till  the  end  of  May, 
when  they  are  planted  out  in  fresh  and  rich 
maiden  loam  to  flower.  Now  varieties  aro 
ever  being  raised  from  seeds. 

Sowi.no  Tenueb  Annuals. — Tender 
annuals  should  he  sown  again  this  montli,  in 
order  to  succeed  thoso  which  wore  sown  last 
month.  About  (the  middle  of  the  montli 
will  be  a good  time : however,  if  they  were 
neglected  to  be  done  last  month,  let  them 
now  be  done  without  delay.  Those  which 
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•were  sown  last  month,  or  earlier  in  the 
season,  will  require  to  bo  forwarded,  by 
being  pricked  oat,  and  afterwards  shifted 
into  larger  pots  as  they  advance,  and  a 
regular  brisk  heat  kept  up  in  them,  by  re- 
newing the  linings  or  making  np  fr&sh  hot- 
beds for  them,  so  that  they  may  sustain  no 
check  in  their  growth.  It  is  a rule,  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  in  growing 
tender  annuals,  particularly  such  as  balsams, 
cockscombs,  and  globe  amaranthus.  The 
ilearer  the  plants  are  kept  to  the  glass  the 
better,  by  -which  means  they  will  not 
become  drawn  up  weak,  and  flower  in  a 
premature  state.  Whilst  the  plants  are  in 
this  state,  let  them  have  moderate  supplies 
of  water,  with  the  ehill  taken  off,  as  often 
as  they  may  require  it,  all  over-head,  and 
let  air  be  admitted  daily,  in  such  quantities 
as  the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit.  As 
the  plant  advances  in  height,  so  as  to  touch 
the  glass,  let  the  frames  be  lifted  up  a few 
inches  at  a time,  and  the  practice  should  be 
fallowed  up  as  they  may  require  it.  The 
soil  in  which  tender  annuals  should  be  grown 
should  be  as  rich  and  light  as  possible  ; 
indeed,  balsams  and  some  others  are  brought 
to  their  greatest  perfection  on  entire  beds  of 
rotten  dung.  Good  light  mould,  enriched 
with  rotten  dung,  and  frequently  watere  1 
■with  liquid  manure,  will  bring  these  plants 
to  great  perfection,  if  allowed  sufficient  pot- 
room,  and  regularly  shifted. 


SECOND  TVEEK. 

Sowing  and  Pricking  out  Halp-hardv 
Annuals. — Many  half-hardy  annuals  may 
still  be  sown  upon  a slight  hot-bed,  and  many 
of  such  as  were  sown  last  month  may  now, 
in  mild  weather,  be  planted  out  in  the  borders 
of  the  flower  garden.  The  more  tendef  of 
such  may  be  pricked  out  in  a nursery-bed, 
and  be  fit  for  final  planting  out  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  or  beginning  of  May.  The 
more  tender  kinds  of  these  plants  should 
be,  when  fit,  pricked  out  singly  into  small 
pots,  and  on  a little  bottom  heat,  till  the  end 
of  the  month,  when  they  may  be  planted 
out  in  safety. 

Care  op  Choice  Bdlrs.— If  the  finer 
sorts  of  bulbous  flowers  have  not  yet  been 
sticked,  dressed,  and  hooped  over  for  the 
purpose  of  soreeuing  and  shading  them,  it 
should  not  now  be  delayed  by  those  who 
are  curious  about  and  anxious  to  have  these 
flowers  in  perfection.  A^mones  and  ranun- 
culuses will  soon  also  require  the  like  care. 
The  screen  of  mats  or  canvas  should 


always  bo  put  on  at  night,  and  as  a shade 
from  the  sun,  in  clear  weather,  from  nine 
in  the  morning  to  three  or  four  in  the  after- 
noon, exposing  them  on  still,  cloudy  days, 
but  defending  the  flowers  at  other  times  from 
high  winds  and  heavy  rains. 

Propagating  Hardy  Shrubs  by  Cut- 
tings.— Many  hard^  deciduous  shrubs  will 
now  succeed  by  this  mode  of  propagating. 
The  young  shoots  of  last  year’s  growth 
should  invariably  be  made  choice  of,  and 
cut  into  lengths  according  to  the  various 
sizes  and  kinds.  By  autumn,  they  will  be 
fit  either  to  plant  out  into  nursery  lines,  or 
some  of  them  may  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
plant  out  permanently  in  the  shrfibberries. 

Hyacinths. — Hyacinths,  in  beds,  will  now 
come  into  perfection ; the  flower  stalks 
should  bo  neatly  supported  with  small  sticks, 
to  prevent  the  heavy  heads  of  flowers  from 
being  broken.  They  will  also  require  to 
be  protected  as  already  directed  for  anemones 
and  ranunculuses. 

Planting  Evergreen  Hedges.— This 
is  a proper  time  to  plant  evergreen  hedges, 
as  holly,  evergreen  privet,  yew,  &c.,  which 
should  generally  consist  of  plants  that  have 
been  two  years  or  so  raised,  and  which  may 
be  planted  at  eight  or  nine  inches  apart,  if 
stout  and  well-rooted  ; but  if  not  so,  plant  at 
six  or  seven  inches  distant.  Trench  and  dig 
the  gronnd  well,  breaking  it  fine,  and 
give  it  a moderate  dunging.  Small  rooted 
plants  may  be  planted  with  a dibble,  but, 
otherwise,  it  is  better  to  plant  by  line  with 
the  spade,  that  the  fibres  may  not  be 
crowded.  If  the  weather  he  dry,  the  plants 
should  be  frequently  watered,  till  they  have 
taken  fast  root,  and  occasionally  throughout 
the  summer.  Pyracantha,  or  evergreen 
thorn,  answers  well  for  covering  up  an  old 
wall,  or  the  like ; also  evergreen  privet, 
phillyrea,  holly,  or  yew  for  thiclc  screans, 
either  against  the  wind  or  for  hiding  any 
disagreoable  object.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  it  is  of  importance  to  get  up  the 
screens  as  fast  as  possible,  and  great  pains 
should  be  taken  in  preparing  and  enriching 
the  soil  previously  to  planting,  mulching, 
and  watering  frequently  in  hot  weather 

Planting  Box  Edgings. — This  is  a 
proper  time  to  plant  box  edging  whore 
wanted,  and  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this 
month  is  to  bo  preferred.  If  they  bo 
rooted  plants,  the  best  way  is  to  lay,  not  to 
dibble  them.  The  slips  should  be  taken  off 
singly,  and  the  smaller  or  shorter  the  better; 
that  is,  slips  from  two  to  four  inohes  in 
length,  not  cut,  but  gently  torn  off.  They 
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should  he  laid  or  dibbled  in  at  an  inch  apart, 
and  should  frequently  be  watered  till  they 
have  struck  <root,  and  have  begun  to  grow ; 
after  which  they  will  require  no  further 
care. 

Pansies. — This  is  the  proper  season  for 
the  formation  of  new  beds  for  pansies.  The 
old  plants  may  be  set  in  clumps  in  the 
borders.  Seeds  of  new  varieties  should  be 
sown  and  forwarded  by  means  of  heat. 
Particular  care  should  be  taken  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  fine  sorts,  for  which  purpose  take 
the  suckers  from  the  roots.  They  will 
thrive  well  in  a gentle  heat,  or  under  a 
hand-glass. 

Stocks. — Plant  out  a considerable  number, 
and  bring  on  others  to  succeed  them.  The 
stocks  now  sown,  will  bloom  finely  in 
autumn.  The  soil  must  be  rich  and  well 
worked. 


^ TinRD  week. 

Auriculas. — If  the  sun  be  out  during  the 
day,  shade  the  frames  with  open  matting,  or 
other  material  that  will  allow  the  rays  of  the 
sun  to  sparkle  through  on  the  plants.  Laths 
strung  together  after  the  manner  of  Chinese 
bliadsis  the  bestandmostconvenientshading; 
being  more  cleanly,  durable,  and  economical. 
The  frames  must  be  closed,  and  covered  up 
at  four  o’clock,  p.m.,  with  three  or  four  mats 
thick  if  the  weather  be  cold,  and  opened 
about  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Auriculas  delight  to  flower  in  a still  atmos- 
phere, but  as  air  is  necessary  for  their  well- 
doing, the  frames  must  be  lifted  on  the 
opposite  side  from  whence  the  wind  blows  ; 
viz.,  if  the  wind  blows  fraui  the  north,  raise 
the  frame  on  the  south  side  for  air ; and  if 
from  the  west,  raise  the  frame  on  the  east 
sale;  by  attending  to  this  rule,  you  will 
avoid  a great  deposit  of  dust.  As  soon  as 
you  perceive  the  pipes  of  any  of  the  trusses 
inclining  to  open,  remove  the  plants  from 
the  frames,  and  place  them  under  the  hand- 
glasses, which  ought  now  to  be  ready  for 
their  reception,  thoroughly  cleansed, ' the 
roof  perfectly  water-tight,  aud  arranged 
under  a north  wall  upon  a temporary  frame- 
work of  N^ood,  constructed  in  the  following 
manner  -.—Prepare  two  parallel  lines  of  pan- 
tile latliing,  the  width  of  your  handglasses, 
or  to  any  length  you  may  require  ; drive  a 
few  pegs  into  the  ground,  and  nail  the  pan- 
tile laths  on  the  top  of  them  ; this  will  be 
sufficiently  strong  foe  the  purpose.  The 
height  must  iiDt  exceed  four  inches  from  the 
greund  ; boards  must  be  provided  to  lay 


along  the  sides  of  the  handglasses,  to  keep 
out  the  wind,  &c.,  and  the  same  attention  as 
to  covernig,  &c.,  will  be  requisite,  as  des- 
cribed above.  The  raising  of  seedling 
auriculas  is  an  intecesting  part  of  fiorieul- 
ture.  The  amateur  should  assist  in  tha 
fertilising  these  plants ; the  process  i» 
simple,  and  more  certain  to  produce  seed 
than  leaving  it  to  chance,  as  is  generally 
the  case.  1 will  endeavour  to  explain  it, 
using  the  terms  most  familiar  to  the  florist, 
viz., — the  thrum,  so  called,  is  the  male  part 
of  the  flower,  and  is  attached  to  the  petals 
of  the  blossom ; the  pin,  so  called,  is  the 
female  part  of  the  flower,  and  is  attached 
to  the  seed  vessel.  By  applying  a small 
camel’s  hair  pencil  to  the  thru™,  and  col- 
lecting the  iarina,  or  meal  (a  fine  yellow- 
dust),  on  the  point  of  the  latter,  and  thea 
applying  it  to  the  pin  or  female  part.  and. 
gently  shaking  the  dust  on  to  the  pin  or 
female  part,  the  operation  will  be  finished. 
This  should  be  performed  in  a close  at- 
mosphere, or  the  wind  may  drive  away  the 
farina. 

Tulips. — If  tha  weather  should  b, 
unseasonably  cold,  and  the  buds  advanemg^ 
parties  should  be  very  careful  not  to  omit 
covering  their  beds  at  night ; one  omission 
at  this  critical  period  might  render  all  pre- 
vious care  and  attention  of  no  avail. 

Making  Slips  op  Choice  Flowers. — If 
slips  of  campanulas,  rockets,  stocks,  and 
wallflowers,  have  not  been  made,  it  may 
still  be  successfully  done  ; they  may  either 
be  planted  out  to  nurse  on  a shady  border, 
or  may  be  put  into  small  pots,  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  to  be  repotted  the  follow- 
ing month.  In  the  former  case,  the  ground 
should  be  pointed  over  and  be  broken  fine, 
planting  in  lines  across  four-foot  beds,  six  or 
eight  inches  apart,  and  three  in  a line,  keep- 
ing the  earth  just  a little  moist  about  them, 
till  they  have  struck,  and  afterwards  water- 
ing more  freely.  Those  to  be  potted  should 
be  planted  in  fine  light  earth,  one  in  each 
pot,  and  should  bo  carefully  watered  and 
shaded  till  they  have  struck  root ; they  may- 
then  be  placed  in  open,  sunny  situations, 
and  must  be  frequently  watered,  perhaps 
once  a day,  or  in  two  days,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  They  -will  be  fit  for. 
repotting  in  five  or  six  weeks. 

Kanunculuses  and  Anemones.— The 
more  valuable  varieties  of  ranunculuses  and 
anemones  will  now  be  coming  into  bloom, 
and,  if  planted  in  beds  can  be  readily  pro- 
tected from  the  effects  of  cold  cutting  winds 
and  frosts,  which  would  be  liable  to  injure 
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tkem  materially,  by  covering  them  with 
hoopA  and  canvass.  This  covering  should 
also  be  permitted  to  remain  on  during  the 
hours  of  strong  sunshine,  which,  if  not  pre- 
vented, would,  after  they  came  into  flower, 
tend  in  a short  time  to  bring  on  decay  in 
the  flowers ; but  if  screened  from  all  these 
occasionally, , it  will  not  only  preserve  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  but  will  continue  them 
longer  in  bloom. 

Axndals. — Those  which  have  been  kept 
in  frames  should  now  be  hardened  off,  and 
those  of  the  hardy  kinds  planted  out.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  month,  the  half- 
hardy  kinds  should  he  shifted,  and  placed 
out  in  a good  situation ; the  best  aliould  be 
preserved  to  flower  in  pots.  The  wind,  cold, 
and  sun  being  injurious  to  newly  trans- 
planted plants,  they  should  be  protected  by 
inverted  pots,  or  fir  or  other  boughs.  Quick 
lime  may  be  strewn  around  them,  to  keep 
off  the  vermin. 

IIoLLYnocKS.— They  should  be  planted 
in  a rich  soil;  a hole  should  be  dug  for 
each  plant  about  two  feet  deep,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  should  be  thrown  three 
♦r  four  spadefuls  of  strong  stable  manure. 

Dahlias. — The  dahlia  may  be  planted 
this  month,  though  by  some  the  operation 
is  delayed  till  May  or  even  June.  When- 
ever the  dahlias  are  planted,  the  tubers  of 
the  dwarf  kinds  should  be  about  three 
feet  apart,  but  the  larger  sorts  should  be 
four  or  five  feet  from  each  other  every 
way.  The  soil  should  be  a sandy  loam, 
not  too  rich,  lest  the  plants  should  produce 
more  leaves  than  flowers;  and  not  too 
poor,  lest  the  flowers  should  be  poor  also. 
A bed,  dug  about  two  feet  and  a half  deep, 
with  a layer  of  rubbish  at  least  six  inches 
at  the  bottom,  and  filled  with  two  parts  of 
fresh  sandy  loam,  and  one  of  thoroughly 
rotten  dung,  is  admirably  adapted  for  these 
plants. 

Tcbeboses. — Some  of  the  kinds  of  gla- 
diolus and  ixia,  and  otlier  showy  autumnal 
flowering  bulbs,  may  be  planted  towards 
the  end  of  Anril,  or  the  first  week  in  May. 
A bed  should  be  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion, by  digging  the  ground  about  a foot 
deep,  and  taking  out  about  half  the  soil, 
which  is  to  be  replaced  by  equal  parts  of 
"^^Kfitable  mould  and  well-rotted  dung.  When 
well  dug  over  and  mixed,  drills 
•ehomd  be  drawn  in  it  about  tliree  or  four 
inches  deep,  and  eighteen  inches  ap.irt,  in 
wiich  the  bulbs,  after  first  taking  off  their 
offsets,  we  to  be  placed,  about  nine  inches 
“apart.  The  bulbs  should  be  made  quite 


firm  in  the  soil,  and  then  covered  with 
mould  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half  deep. 
They  will  not  require  any  water  till  a week 
or  ten  days  after  planting,  when  the  roots 
have  begun  to  grow ; but  after  that  they 
should  be  watered  regularly. 

Pansies,  for  autumnal  flowering,  may  be 
sown  this  month,  or  cuttings  may  be  made 
of  favourite  kinds.  The  pansy  requires  a 
shady  situation,  and  a rich  loamy  soil 
plentifully  supplied  with  water. 

Mhsk  Plants. — This  is  a plant  very  easily 
propagated,  and  has  become  a great  favourite 
in  the  windows.  In  open  gardens  it  forms 
an  exeellent  summer  bordering,  and  succeeds 
best  in  a shady  place.  This  plant  is  very 
tenacious  of  water  overhead,  but  it  requires 
much  water  at  the  roots. 

Managemf.nt  op  Pots  of  Perennial 
Plants  in  General.— Give  fresh  earth  to 
such  pots  of  perennial  plants  as  were  not 
dressed  and  new  earthed  in  March. 

Planting  AND  Propagating  Perennials. 
—Most  sorts  of  perennials  and  triennials,  of 
the  fibrous-rooted  tribe,  may  yet  be  planted, 
and  many  sorts  propagated  by  offsets. 

Slugs  and  other  Vermin.— E.xamine 
well  the  plants,  and  destroy  alt  vermin  and 
caterpillars  as  they  appear,  by  watering 
them  overhead  with  a watering-pot  or 
syringe,  with  tobacco  water.  Once  or  twice 
watering  in  this  way,  however,  will 
generally  be  found  suflicient  for  the  season, 
but  as  often  as  they  reappear,  repeat  the 
waterings ; it  is  neither  troublesovie  nor 
expensive.  Where  they  abound,  sprinkle 
the  ground  with  tar  water ; it  is  instantaneous 
death  to  them. 


fourth  week. 

Ten  Weeks  Stocks  and  Mioniokette. 
— Mignionettc  and  ten  weeks  stocks  may 
now  be  sown  in  any  warm  borders,  or  in  pots 
for  transplanting. 

Carnations  in  Pots. — The  best  carnations 
in  pots  should  have  a good  share  of  attention. 
Keep  the  pots  free  from  weeds,  and  let  the 
earth  bo  stirred  if  it  becomes  hard,  for  this 
will  encourage  the  plants  to  shoot,  and  give 
an  air  of  neatness.  Water  the  pots  often  in 
dry  warm  weather. 

Edgings  op  Box  .and  Thrift.— Box  and 
thrift  may  yet  be  planted  tor  edgings  to  beds 
or  borders,  and  it  will  take  root  and  grow 
freely  with  a little  water  in  dry  weather. 

Sowing  H.vudy  Annuals. — Annuals  c* 
this  description  may  still  be  sown  in  tli* 
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flower  garden  borders,  where  tlioy  ore  ‘to 
-emain  to  flower,  and  a few  may  be  sown  in 
the  reserve  garden,  to  be  transplanted  in 
May  or  June,  to  fill  up  vacanoics  where 
thw  occur. 

Earthing  and  Dressing  Plants  in 
Pots. — The  choice  campanulas,  rockets, 
stocks,  and  wall-flowers,  in  pots,  that  have 
not  been  dressed  and  unearthed,  should 
now  have  that  done  without  loss  of  time. 
Attend  to  these  and  all  other  flowers  in  pots 
in  the  article  of  water,  and  keep  them  free 
•from  weeds,  stirring  the  surface  of  the  'earth 
with  the  point  of  a stick  at  times,  as  it  gets 
hardened,  which  greatly  encourages  the 
plant,  and  lets  the  water  more  freely  down 
to  its  roots. 

Planting  Carnations.— Carnations,  not 
yet  planted  into  the  borders,  beds,  or  pots, 
where  it  is  intended  they  should  remain  to 
flower,  ma^  stiU  be  done,  but  should  be 
performed  in  the  middle  of  this  month  at 
latest ; remove  them  with  balls,  and  give 
water  as  soon  as  planted. 

Dressing  off  the  Shrubbery. — Le* 
every  part  of  the  shrubbery  be  trimly 
dressed  at  this  time.  Shrubs  of  all  kinds 
will  now  begin  to  look  gay  and  beautiful. 
This  beauty  may  be  ve^  much  heightened 
or  depreciated,  according  to  the  state  in 
which  the  ground  and  walls  are  kept.  Weeds 
form  no  part  of  that  beauty.  Ground,  neatly 
and  recently  raked,  serves  as  a foil  to  show 
it  oS  to  advantage. 

Pinks.— Stir  the  surface  of  your  beds,  and 
top  dress  as  speedily  as  possible,  that  the 
spring  roots  may  receive  the  benefit.  If 
your  soil  be  of  a sandy  or  open  quality, 
cow  manure  will  be  the  best ; where  the  soil 
is  of  a stiffer  or  more, retentive  nature,  Tiorse 
manure  will  be  found  most  beneficial ; if 
neither  be  at  hand,  any  /resA  and  sweet  soil 
will  assist  them. 

Carnationb  and  Picotkes. — Attend  to 
the  weeding  and  watering  ; you  must  not 
suffer  ihe  surface  of  the  soil  in  your  pots  to 
become  hard  or  close,  which  will  often  occur 
from  frequent  waterings.  Whenever  you 
observe  this  to  be  the  case,  stir  them  im- 
mediately ; it  is  very  important  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  abonld  be  kept  open.  If  you 
have  any  yet  nnpotted,  we  beg  to  remind  you 
that  it  is  getting  very  late.  Three  months 
is  but  a short  time  lor  these  plants  to  esta- 
blish themselves  sufficiently  to  produce  fine 
blossoms. 

Planting  and  Sowing  Polyanthuses. 
— Polyanthuses  may  still  be  planted  and  also 
propagated  by  rooted  slips,  and  the  seed 
may  be  sown.  Let  the  seed  be  sown  on  a 


border  of  light  earth,  not  much  exposed 
to  the  sun  ; sow  it  pretty  thick,  and  when 
the  plants  come  up,  keep  them  from  weeds, 
and  give  light  waterings  in  dry  weather,  and 
in  July  or  August,  prick  them  out  on  a 
shady  border,  tiiree  inches  asundor,  giving 
them  some  water. 


THS  FR.XTIT  QA.RDSN, 

AND  GEEENHOUSB, 

The  Management  of  Seed-beds.— 
Water  occasionally  the  see-beds  of  all  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs  in  dry  weather,  both 
before  and  after  the  plants  begin  to  appear. 
Observe,  at  all  times,  to  water  these  beds 
with  moderation : a little,  and  often,  must 
be  the  rule.  Shade  will  also  prove  beneficial 
in  the  middle  of  hot  sunny  days  to  the 
choice  seedling  trees  and  shrubs,  about  the 
time  of  their  first  appearing,  and  for  some 
time  afterwards. 

New  Budded  Tehes.— Budded  trees 
should  be  looked  over  about  this  time.  All 
shoots  which  put  out  from  the  stocks, 
besides  the  proper  inserted  bud,  must  be 
rubbed  off  as  they  are  produced,  that  the 
whole  efforts  of  the  stock  may  go  to  the 
support  of  the  bud  shoots. 

Hoeing  and  W;;kding,-l-Hoo  and  des- 
troy weeds  between  the  rows  of  young 
trees.  They  will  now  rise  abundantly  from 
seed,  but  by  applying  tlie  hoe  or  hand  to 
them  whilst  young,  they  may  be  very  ex» 
peditiously  destroyed. 

Support  still  the  requisite  degree  of  heat 
in  the  liothouse,  by  the  aid  of  moderate 
warming  fires  and  a constant  good  heat  in 
the  bark  bed.  The  temperature  should  be 
gradually  advanced  to  seventy  and  seventy- 
two  degrees,  and  air  should  be  admitted 
every  dav,  if  the  season  will  admit. 

The  pine-apple  plants  now  demand  daily 
attention;  they  must  be  often  refreslied 
•with  watm,  and  must  also  have  fresh  air  on 
warm  sunny  days. 

As  the  fruiting  pines  will  now  be  advancing 
in  young  ftnit,  and  in  same  the  frnit  will 
be  advanced  into  tolerable  growth,  they 
should  be  properly  assisted  with  requisite 
beat,  both  in  the  bark  bed  and  by  fire, 
and  with  necessary  refreshments  of  water, 
&o.  But  it  ■will  now  be  necessary 
to  observe,  that  if  there  was  no  fresh  tan 
added  to  the  bark  bed  in  March,  it  must 
now  be  done  in  the  first  week  in  this 
month. 

Succession  Pine  Plants. — Tlic  pine 
plants  in  the  succession-house  or  pot,  which 
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are  to  bear  fruit  next  year,  must  now  be 
shifted  into  lorgtir  pots,  if  not  shifted  last 
month.  The  pots  for  this  purpose  must  be 
of  those  siiies  called  twenty-fours. 

The  plants  are  to  remain  in  the  above  pots 
till  the  end  of  July  or  some  time  in 
August,  and  then  be  removed  for  the  last 
time  into  the  pots  where  they  are  to 
fruit. 

NtTRSERV  PtiAKTS. — Where  the  crowns 
and  suckers  of  young  pines,  the  progeny  of 
the  last  year’s  fruiting  plants,  have  filled 
the  small  pots  with  tlieir  roots,  let  them, 
some  time  this  mouth,  be  shifted  into  pots  a 
size  larger. 

PHOPAGATTua  Ktove  Ekotics.— Now 
propagate  various  sorts  of  exotics  by 
cuttings,  layers,  and  suckers,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  dififerent  kinds,  planting 
them  in  pots,  and  placing  them  on  the  bark 
bed,  which  will  promote  their  casting  freely 
in  a short  time. 

Likeivise  sow  seeds  of  any  kinds  of  hot- 
house plants  raised  by  that  method ; sow' 
them  in  pots,  and  plunge  them  in  the  bark 

bed. 

Also  in  the  hothouse,  very  expeditiously 
strike  cuttings,  both  of  many  sorts  of  green- 
house plants,  as  myrtles,  &c. ; likewise  of 
any  curious  shrubs  of  the  open  ground, 
plunging  the  pots  in  the  bark  bed. 

' Several  kinds  of  stove  plants,  such  as  the 
cactus,  &c. , seldom  flower,  owing  probably 
to  their  not  receiving  a sufficient  quantity  of 
fresh  air ; let  such,  therefore,  be  placed  in 
the  open  air,  along  with  the  greenhouse 
plants,  and  the  exposure,  which  acts  as  a 
kind  of  check  to  them,  will  very  bkely 
throw  them  into  flower. 

The  temperature  of  a stove  should  always 
be  kept  at  or  above  sixty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  but  never  above  seventy 
degrees.  On  fine  days  fresh  air  should  bo 
admitted,  always  attending  to  shutting  up 
early  in  the  afternoon.  If  the  house  he 
easily  heated,  either  by  fire-flues  or  hot 
water,  there  is  but  little  need  of  a bark  bed, 
except  only  for  maintaining  the  requisite 
degree  of  heat.  Neither  do  many  of  the 
stove  plants  require  planting  or  any  fer- 
menting material,  as  they  may  be  kept 
equally  healthy  on  shelves.  A command  of 
steam  is,  however,  particularly  necessary 
for  a stove  collection,  especially  in  summer, 
when  insects  are  prevalent.  The  green  fly 
is  killed  by  fumigation  of  tobacco  ; 
^e  red  spider  (acarus)  by  smearing  the 
hot  flues  with  wliite  wash  in  which  sulphur 
vivum  is  mixed. 

c o*"  Plants  Forctng  in  the 

Stove. — To  plants  now  forcing,  such  as 


kidney  beans,  strawberries,  flowers,  &c.,  be 
careful  to  give  proper  waterings,  and  early 
in  the  month  introduce  more  in  succession. 

Vines  in  hothouses,  now  in  full  fruit, 
continue  to  keep  well  cleared  from  all  im- 
proper shoots,  and  the  others  trained  in 
closely  and  regularly. 

Summer  Dressing  of  Vines. — Vine* 
against  the  walls  should  he  looked  over 
about  the  latter  end  of  this  month ; they  will' 
by  that  time,  if  a fonVard  season,  be  advanc- 
ing in  nnmerous  spring  shoots,  and  the 
useless  ones  should  be  displaced. 

In  looking  over  the  vines,  observe  at  the 
time  to  displace  only  such  shoots  as  appear 
to  be  absolutely  useless.  There  generally 
arise  many  small  shoots  from  the  old 
branches;  but  as  these  from  the  old  wood 
seldom  produce  grapes  in  the  same  year, 
let  most  of  them  be  rubbed  off  close,  except 
in  such  places  where  a supply  of  new  wood 
is,  or  will  apparently  be  wanted,  and  leave 
for  the  present  all  the  shoots  which  arise 
from  the  last  year’s  wood,  or  same  year’s 
bearers ; but  where  two  shoots  arise  front 
one  eye,  talce  the  worst  away.  The  remain- 
ing one  will  still  grow  stronger,  and  its  fruit 
be  superior  in  proportion. 

Protecting  the  Blossoms,  &c.,  or 
Wall  Fruits  from  Frost.  — Continue  to 
defend  the  blossoms  and  young  fruit,  or  wall 
trees,  particular  those  of  the  choice  sorts  of 
apricots.  Peaches  and  nectarines,  &c.i 
where  sheltering  of  these  trees  is  practise^ 
it  should  be  continued  occasionally  all  this 
month,  for  although  there  may  happen  to  bo 
some  fine  warm  days  and  nights,  yet  th» 
weather  is  sometimes  so  very  inconstant, 
that  we  often  have  such  severe  frosts  as  to 
prove  the  destruction  of  the  blossoms,  and 
young  fruit  or  trees  that  are  exposed.  There- 
fore, in  unfavourable  springs,  when  there  is  an 
appearance  of  frosty  nights,  &e.,  the  shelter 
should  be  continued  with  mats,  &c.,  till  the 
fruit  is  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  little  finger  ; 
and  even  then  they  are  not  always  past 
danger,  as  is  often  experienced. 

They  might  be  protected  either  with  hunt' 
ing  curtains,  mats,  taken  down,  or  rolled  up- 
and  fastened  in  fine  mornings,  or  with  large 
nets  to  remain  d.iy  and  night ; if  cuttings  of 
evergreens  be  used,  as  laurel,  yew,  &o.,  as 
advised  last  month,  let  them  remain  tiU  the 
fruit  he  past  danger. 

Bcbbino  off  thh  Useless  Buds  or" 
Wall  Trees. — Begin  to  look  over  apricot, 
peach,  and  nectarine  trees,  about  the  latter 
end  of  this  month,  and  cut  off  the  new  ad- 
vancing, ill-placed,  foreright,  shoot  buds,  and 
other  irregular  growth,  and  sudi  youi« 
shoots  as  are  useless;  that  is  to  say,  all 
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shoots  which  are  prodnced  directly  foreright, 
er  the  front  of  the  branches  should  be  rubbed 
off  close,  likewise  all  such  as  arise  in  parts  of 
the  trees  where  they  are  evidently  not 
wanted, .and  such  as  are  situated  in  places 
where  they  cannot  be  regularly  trained  to 
the  wall.  Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that 
nil  regular  placed  side-shoots  and  leaders, 
and  such  others  which  are  properly  situated 
<br  laying  on,  must  be  left,  and  should,  when 
«f  due  length,  in  the  two  succeeding  months. 
Be  entirely  removed  or  trained  to  the  wall 
in  a regular  manner. 

TinNNiNG  Wall  Fruit.— Thin  apricots 
when  they  are  produced  too  thick  on  the 
Srees,  especially  where  the^  are  in  clusters, 
and  the  young  fruit  a Uttle  advanced  in 
^wth,  nearly  as  big  as  the  largest  peas,  or 
the  end  of  the  little  finger,  which  tiiey  some- 
times are  by  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
which  will  be  time  enough  to  begin  that 
work. 

I/cave  the  most  promising  and  best  shaped 
fruit ; but  do  not  leave  the  fruit  so  close  to- 
gether as,  in  their  advancing  growth,  to 
thrust  one  another  off  the  branches.  The 
fruit  thinned  off  may  be  saved  for  tarts, 
which  at  this  time  will  be  highly  acceptable. 

New  Grafted  Trees. — New  grafted 
frees  should  now  be  often  looked  over,  to 
see  if  the  clay  keeps  close  about  the  grafts, 
it  being  apt  to  crack  and  sometimes  fall  off ; 
wlien  it  is  found  to  be  defective,  let  the  old 
«fay  be  taken  off,  and  add  some  new  in  its 
stead. 

All  those  shoots  which  are  below  the 
graft  must  be  taken  off  as  they  are  produced  ; 
these,  ii  permitted  to  remain,  would  rob  the 
graft  of  nourishment,  and  prevent  it  shooting 
freely. 

New  Budded  Teee.s. — Look  over  also 
new  budded  trees;  that  is  to  say,  those 
that  were  budded  last  summer ; they  will 
now  begin  to  advance  their  first  shoots,  to 
Ibrm  the  beginning  of  the  future  new  tree. 
5f  the  leaves  curl  up,  insects  are  the  cause  of 
kj  and  if  not  prevented,  will  spoil  the 
■hoots  in  their  first  growth ; let  the  curling 
leaves  be  carefully  picked  off,  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  the  injury ; do  not  suffer  any 
shoots  to  remain  that  come  from  the  stock. 

Figs. — Take  care  not  to  uncover  the  figs 
loo  soon  in  the  spring,  and  it  should  be  done 
partially,  as  frequently  there  are  frosts  and 
cutting  winds  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  which  will  infallibly  kill  the  young 
fruit,  which  are  formed  in  the  previous 
autumn. 

Strawberrt  Beds.— Strawberry  beds 
ehould  now  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds, 
liunners  should  be  constantly  cleared  away 


as  they  advance ; but  where  new  plantations 
are  wanted,  let  some  of  the  first  produced 
runners  remain  till  J une,  in  order  to  form 
young  plants  then  to  be  transplanted. 

Water  the  beds  of  fruiting  plants  fre- 
quently in  dry  weather,  toward  the  latter 
er.d  of  the  month,  when  they  begin  to 
advance  for  bloom,  for  if  they  are  not  so 
supplied,  the  fruit  will  be  smaller,  and  in 
less  abundance ; the  fruit  is  often  devoured 
or  disfigured  by  snails  and  slugs.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  these  pests,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
drench  the  strawberry  beds  and  rows  of 
plants  two  or  three  times  with  pretty  strong 
lime  water,  that  is,  water  impregnated  with 
the  caustic  qualities  of  the  lime.  Slake  half 
a peek  of  unslaked  fresh  lime  in  fifteen 
gallons  of  water,  stir  it  till  the  lime  is  dis- 
solved, and  let  it  stand  till  quite  clear,  when 
it  is  ready  for  use. 

Alpine  Strawberries. — Sow  some  seeds 
early  in  the  spring  in  pots,  which  place  in  a 
hot- bed  of  moderate  iieat,  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  April ; when  they  have 
.icquired  a proper  size  for  that  purpose, 
remove  them  into  the  open  ground,  where 
they  are  to  remain.  They  will  ripen  their 
fniit  generally  towards  the  end  of  July, 
afford  an  abundant  crop  of  fine  fruit  in 
autumn ; and  even  so  late  as  the  second  week 
in  December,  they  will  show  a profusion  of 
blossoms  and  immature  fruit.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many,  who  think  from  this 
management  succeeding  so  well,  that  the 
Alpine  strawberry  should  be  considered  and 
treated  as  an  annual  plant. 

The  roots  of  the  scarlet  strawberry, 
affording  a crop  of  fruit  in  tlie  hothouse  early 
in  the  spring,  will,  if  carefully  removed  out 
of  the  pots  or  boxes,'and  placed  in  the  open 
ground,  yield  another  crop  of  fruit  in 
September.  This  second  crop  is  very 
abundant,  the  warm  rains  of  July  ami 
August  proving  highly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  tlie  fruit ; and  as  there  is  no  other 
strawberry  to  be  had  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  except  the  Alpine,  the  .addition  of  the 
scarlet  makes  a pleasing  variety  in  the 
dessert. 

Strawberries  which  yield  their  fruit  in 
June  may  be  made  to  flower  and  fruit  in  the 
autumn,  if  divested  of  their  spring  flowers ; 
this  may  bo  in  almost  all  establishments  a 
most  useful  expedient. 

Fig  Trees. — Those  fig  trees  may  now  bo 
uncovered  which  were  screened  from  frost 
during  the  preceding  winter ; but  this  should 
be  done  by  degrees. 
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THB  KITCHBN 

FIRST  WEEK. 

Artichokes  may  still  be  dressed,  and  new 
plantations  of  them  made  with  success. 

Asparagus. — If  the  beds  or  rows  of  old 
grass  have  not  been  dug  or  forked,  the  work 
should  no  longer  be  delayed,  as  the  roots 
will  all  be  in  a state  of  vegetation,  in  which 
case,  both  those  and  the  buds,  or  crowns,  are 
very  easily  injured.  The  beginning  or 
middle  of  the  month  is  still  a proper  time  to 
sow  asparagus,  rather  for  transplanting,  or 
when  it  is  to  remain  for  good.  In  dry 
weather,  let  both  the  new  plantations  and 
sowings  be  frequently  refreshed  with  water, 
and  keep  them  clear  of  weeds  and  all  stones. 

Beans. — Still  plant  more  beans  for  a suc- 
cession to  those  previously  sown,  and  earth 
the  crops  already  sown,  according  to  their 
needs,  carefully  destroying  all  weeds  that 
may  appear  among  them. 

Scarlet  Runners  may  now  be  sown  for 
a principal  crop  ; but  as  they  are  more  ten- 
der than  the  dwarf  sorts  of  French  beans, 
and  very  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  frost,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  delay  this  sowing  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Plant  them 
three  inches  deep  in  drills  from  four  to  six 
feet  apart.  As  it  is  now  known  tliat  scarlet 
runners  are  perfectly  perennial,  the  crop 
,.may,  therefore,  be  taken  up  in  autumn,  when 
the  crop  is  finished,  and  preserved  till  spring 
in  a similar  manner  with  dahlia  roots.  By 
this  mode  the  produce  will  be  equal  to  that 
of  plants  originated  annually  from  soed  ; but 
they  have  this  advantage  over  the  latter,  that 
they  do  not  grow  so  large,  and,  therefore,  do 
not  require  so  much  space  to  grow  in. 

Cabbages. — Sow  and  plant  successional 
crops  of  all  kinds  of  cabbies,  and  earth-up 
or  close  those  already  planted,  according  as 
they  may  require  it.  Transplant,  if  not  done 
in  March,  all  the  cabbage  plants  vet  remain- 
ing in  their  winter  beds,  or  all  that  you  in- 
tend placing  out  finally  this  spring  for  the 
summer  and  autumnal  crops,  and  let  it  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible,  that  they  may  get 
good  root  before  dry  weather  sets  in.  Give 
the  plants  a little  water  as  soon  as  planted. 

Carrot. — Now  sow  carrot  for  a full  crop. 
The  best  sorts  are  the  early  horn,  orange, 
long  red,  and  the  altringham.  In  order  to 
make  the  seeds  separate,  they  should  be  well 
rubbed  or  thrown  amongst  a little  dry  earth 
or  sand,  sowing  thinly  and  as  regularly  as 
possible.  When  young  carrots  are  required 
for  soups,  which  is  the  case  in  the  majority 
of  lage  families,  successional  sowings  should 
be  made  in  May,  .June,  July,  and  .Vugust. 
Of  course,  these  sowings  will  be  upon  a. scale 


limited  to  the  probable  demand,  a piece  of 
from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  square  will  afibrd  a 
sufficient  supply  for  the  largest  family.  The 
early  horn  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  purpose. 
Carrots  are  found  to  succeed  well  in  a peat 
soil,  without  any  mixture  of  sand  and  very- 
little  dung. 

Lettuce. — Transplant  cos  and  Silesia  let- 
tuces, or  any  other  sort  where  they  stand 
close.  Choose  a spot  of  good  ground,  and  if 
moderately  dunged  the  better.  Dig  the 
ground,  and  rake  the  suface  smooth,  then 
plant  the  lettuces  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 
distant  eaeh  way  : water  them  immediately, 
and  repeat  it  in  dry  weather  till  they  have 
taken  deep  root. 

Radishes. — Thin  the  general  crop  where 
they  have  risen  too  thick,  leaving  the  plants 
about  two  inches  asunder,  and  clear  them 
from  weeds. 

Spinach  and  Beet. — Sow  spinach  for 
successional  crops  in  May  and  June,  where 
a constant  supply  of  the  plant  is  required ; 
seed  should  be  sown  once  a fortnight,  as  the 
spring  sowings  soon  run  up  for  seed. 

C.vuLiFLOWERS  for  a successional  crop 
may  be  sown  any  time  this  month  in  an  open 
situation ; also  on  an  open  rich  spot  plan  t for  a 
full  crop  of  those  plants  sown  in  February  ; 
allow  them  twenty  or  twenty-four  inches  each 
way  between  the  plants,  according  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  soil.  Do  not  plant  too  deep,  and  giv  e 
a little  water  to  each  if  the  weather  be  dry. 
Hoe  and  earth  up  the  cauliflowers  planted 
in  February,  or  the  first  of  last  month,  and 
attend  to  those  under  hand  or  bell-glasses, 
with  respect  to  airing  and  watering  them. 
As  the  season  advances,  they  will  require  to 
have  air  from  morning  to  evening,  and  to  be 
frequently  refreshed  with  water.  Prick  out 
a parcel  of  plants  sown  last  month — this 
should  be  invariably  done  with  every  sowing 
of  cauliflowers,  broeoli,  &c.,  as  it  greatly 
strengthens  the  plants,  and  makes  them  put 
out  many  more  fibres  than  they  otherwise 
would. 

Celery  for  a full  crop  may  be  sown  the 
beginning  of  this  month.  Bow  the  solid 
Italian  kind,  and  on  a light  open  spot  of 
ground,  watering  often  In  dry  weather. 

Onio.n.s  may  still  be  successfully  sown, 
and  the  more  so  in  dampish  soils,  but  the 
sooner  in  the  month  the  better,  or  if  the 
autumn  proves  unfavourable,  they  may  not 
fully  ripen,  and  of  course  would  not  keep  well. 
Let  the  early  spring  sown  crops  that  have 
risen,  be  carefully  cleared  from  weeds,  also 
the  winter  crops.  At  the  same  time,  now 
finally  thin  out  these  to  three  or  four  inches 
square,  as  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  or 
first  of  .May,  they  will  begin  to  button.  At 
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this  time,  also,  pick  out  the  heart-buds  of 
such  as  are  offering  to  shoot  for  seed, 
which  must  be  repeated  as  they  appear. 
This  will  cause  them  to  apple  or  button  as 
well  as  the  others,  and  produce  fully  better- 
keeping  onions. 

Peas. — Sow  more  peas  for  a succession, 
and  earth  up  the  other  crops  that  need  it ; 
also  stick  tliose  most  forward,  before  they 
begin  to  be  beaten  by  high  winds.  If  there 
be  no  sticks  for  the  purpose,  two  lines  of 
strong  pack  thread  or  spun  yarn  may  be 
run  along  on  each  side  of  the  rows;  fastened 
to  sticks  placed  at  the  distance  of  six]or  eight 
feet  from  one  another. 

Tdhnivs. — Turnips  may  be  sown  any 
time  this  month  for  a full  summer  crop ; 
this  seed  is  of  quick  growth,  and  the  plants 
will  appear  in  a few  days,  which  should  be 
done  in  an  open  spot,  moderately'  thin,  and 
as  equally  as  possible ; tread  it  down  regu- 
larly, and  rake  in  with  an  even  band.  Hoe 
and  thin  the  early  turnips  sown  the  two 
former  months,  leaving  the  plants  seven  or 
eight  inches  distant  from  each  other. 

Phubarb. — Eliubarb  should  be  sown  the 
beginning;  of  April,  to  furnish  plants  for 
forcing.  Choose  an  open  spot  of  rich,  mellow 
ground,  sow  the  seeds  rather  thinly,  tread, 
and  rake  them  in  ; soon  after  they  come  up, 
thin  them  out  to  nine  inches  apart,  and 
when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay  in  winter, 
they  will  be  ready  for  potting  singly,  or 
planting  in  boxes.  There  is  manifest  ad- 
vantage in  raising  rhubarb  seedlings,  not 
only  because  we  thereby  gain  a great  number 
of  plants,  either  for  placing  in  the  open 
ground,  or  for  forcing,  but  because  we  have 
cliance  of  originating  a new  variety,  su- 
perior, perhaps,  to  any  at  present  kuowni 
The  characteristic  value  of  any  variety  of 
rhubarb  for  culinary  purposes  consists  of  its 
earlincss,  bulk  of  leaf  stalks,  and  appreciable 
qualities  of  Hie  same  as  an  eatable.  Many 
new  varieties  have  been  lately  raised  from 
seeds  ; the  goliah  is  one  universally  admired 
for  its  bulk  and  remarkable  quHity;  and 
there  are  others  more  powerfully  medicinal 
than  the  generality. 

Leeks  may  still  <be  sown  for  a full  crop, 
and  if  sown  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  tlie  month,  will  succeed  very  well ; water 
immediately,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  and 
repeatedly. 

Planting  Pot' and  Sweet  Herds. — 
Plant  rooted  slips  of  balm,  penny-royal, 
camomile,  &c.,  in  the  herbary  or  place  where 
they  are  to  remain,  six  to  eight  or  nine  inches 
distant. 

Mint  succeeds  very  well,  planted  tlie  be- 
ginning ef  this  month  ; Uio  method  of  plant- 


ing is,  by  slipping  the  young  plant,  or  by 
entting  off  the  stalks.  lioot  slips  of  tamsy 
and  tarl^oa  may  now  be  planted  ; likewise, 
pot  marjoram,  burnet,  chives,  and  sorrel. 

Capsicums,  Love  Apples,  and  Basil.— 
Sow  capsicums  and  love  apples  for  their  fruit 
to  pickle,  and  lor  soups.  The  capsicum  is  a 
tender  plant,  and  the  seeds  require  to  be 
sown  in  a hot-bed  and  in  frames ; when  the 
plants  appear,  let  them  have  a large  portion 
of  air,  and  water  them  frequently.  In  the 
middle  or  latter  end  oi  May,  they  will  be  fit 
to  transplant,  which  must  be  into  beds  of 
rich  eai-th. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — Plant  Jerusa- 
lem artichokes  when  required ; the  roots  wilL 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  and  multiply  so 
exceedingly,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  clear  the 
ground  of  them  again,  for  the  least  bit  will 
grow ; they  are  raised  by  seeds  or  cuttings 
of  the  tubers. 

Parsley  should  now  be  sown,  it  will  make 
a useful  edging,  if  not  suffered  to  grow  rank, 
especially  the  curled  parsley.  It  should  be 
sown  in  drills,  and  the  seed  applied  rather 
copiously.  It  is  a seed  that  t^es  a long 
timp  to  vegetate,  and  is  rather  uncertain  in 
its  ^owth. 


SECOND  week. 

Asparagus. — Pork  asparagus  beds  which 
have  not  yet  been  done.  Let  this  work  bo 
done,  at  the  farthest,  the  third  week  in  this 
month,  for  young  shoots  will  now  be  form- 
ing in  gteat  forwardness.  Asparagus  m^ 
yet  be  planted  ; the  plants  will  take  root 
freely,  but  finish  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
for  they  will  ndt  succeed  if  planted  later. 

Dressing  and  Planting  Artichokes.  — 
Where  artichokes  were  not  dressed  and 
slipped  last  month,  it  slionld  now  bo  done, 
for  their  spring  shoots  will  be  shot  up  a little 
through  the  ground.  Plant  artichokes  when 
wanted  ; they  will  yet  succeed,  and  havejfruit 
the  following  autnmn,  provided  they  bo 
planted  soon  in  tho  month. 

Beans.— Prom  the  middle  to  the  latter 
part  of  this  month  plant  kidney  beans  for  a 
first  main  crop.  '1  he  proper  sorts  are  the 
speckled  dwarih,  dun  coloured,  Battersea  and 
dauterbury  dwarfs ; allotting  thorn  a free 
situation,  and  lightish  good  ground ; plant 
in  drills  an  inch  apart,  and  let  the  driUs  be 
two  feet  and  a half  asunder. 

Beet. — The  middle  of  this  month  is  the 
fittest  time  to  sow  beet  for  a general  crop  ; 
if  sown  earlier,  it  is  apt  to  shoot  for  seed, 
when  the  roots  get  hard  and  are  in  a manner 
useless.  Beet  likes  a deep,  lightish  eart 
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moderately  rich.  It  will  thrive  very  well  in 
rich  sand,  bat  in  stiff  shallow  soils  it  sickens, 
and  the  roots  get  forked,  and  canker.  Do 
not  sow  with  manure,  except  of  well -reduced 
compost,  as  rank  dungs  induce  canker. 
TVench  or  subtrench  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  at  least  if  you  would  have  the  root 
in  perfection,  and  break  the  earth  fine  if 
anywise  heavy.  After  digging  and  trench- 
ing, roll  the  ground  lightly,  or  tread  it 
smoothly,  and  sow  in  drills  thinly,  an  inch 
deep,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  asunder, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil.  Cover 
with  the  lioe  or  the  foot,  and  smooths  all 
with  the  rake. 

Brocoli.— Sow  brocoli  any  time  this 
month  to  answer  for  autumn  and  early  spring 
supply.  Choose  some  early  cape  and  early 
purple  to  come  in  • for  autumn  ; late  purple 
to  stand  the  winter,  and  the  white  or  cauli- 
flower brocoli.  Sow  them  in  an  open  space 
of  light  rich  ground,  each  sort  separate-;  the 
plants  will  soon  come  uj>  and  be  fit  to  plant 
out  in  Jane.  Sow  also  the  seeds  of  the 
dwarf  brown,  the  croamTColoured  and  sul- 
phur-coloured ; also  the  late  dwarf  purple 
and  Siberian,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  Ijave 
too  great  a variety  of  this  excellent  vegetable. 
If  any  plants  were  raised  in  the  former  months 
for  autumn  use  and  beginning  of  winter,  let 
some  of  them  he  now  pricked  out  into 
nursery  beds  to  get  strength  for  planting  out 
finally  in  Jnne. 

Carrots. — In  order  to  have  tolerable 
isized  roots  in  some  reasonable  time,  the  sow- 
ing of  the  seed  should  not  be  deferred  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  month.  When  a supply 
of  young  carrots  is  required,  two  different 
sowings  should  be  made  tills  month ; the 
latest  sown  is  often  found  much  less  liable 
to  be  eaten  by  the  worm  than  the  earlier 
sown.  If  any  have  been  sown  for  an  early 
crop,  thin  them  to  three  or  four  inches  apart ; 
if  for  a main  crop,  they  should  be  thinned  to 
six  inches  apart. 

Caueiflowers.— The  early  cauliflower 
plants  under  hand-glasses  should  have  earth 
drawn  up  to  their  stem.  This  will 
be  of  great  service  in  promoting  a strong 
forward  growth.  The  hand  and  bell-glasses 
may  still  be  continued  on  nights,  and  cold, 
wet  weather ; but  in  warm  days,  and  when 
there  are  warm  rains,  let  them  be  exposed 
to  the  free  air  ; but  when  the  plants  are  con- 
siderably advanced  in  growth,  the  glasses 
should  be  raised  proportionately  high  on 
props,  first  drawing  a border  of  earth,  two 
or  three  inches  high  or  more,  round  each 
plant ; then  place  the  props  upon  that,  and 
set  the  glasses-on  theprops  ; but  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  or  beginning  of  next,  the 


glasses  should  be  taken  entirely  away.  Young 
cauliflower  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  last 
month  should  now  be  pricked  into  uursaty 
beds,  or  into  a hotbed,  to  forward  them  for 
final  transplanting.  Those  -which  were 
raised  from  seed  early  this  spring  should  be 
planted  out  for  good  ; some  of  the  strongest 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  and  the 
rest  in  May  and  June. 

Celery. — The  young  celery  plants  sown 
in  February  or  March  will  be  fit  to  prick 
out ; plant  some  towards  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  the  month  into  a nursery  bed,  of 
rich,  light  earth,  or  in  a hot-bed,  to  bring 
them  forward.  As  these  early  sown  plants, 
after  they  become  fit  for  use,  will  not  con- 
tinue long  before  they  run  to  seed,  there 
should  not  be  any  large  quantity  raised  or 
planted  out.  Sow  some  seed  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  to  raise  plants  for  a 
general  crop,  and  to  succeed  those  which 
were  sown  in  March. 

Leeks. — Leeks  may  still  bo  sown  for  a 
full  crop,  and  if  sown  about  the  middle  of 
the  month  will  succeed  very  well.  Water 
immediately  if  the  weather  be  dry,  and 
repeatedly.  The  best  sorts  are  the  large 
Scotch  or  the  London  and  broad-leaved. 

Marigold. — Sow  in  the  third  week  of 
this  month  in  vei;y  light  soil,  and  thin,  out 
to  ten  inches  apart.  This  plant  is  esteemed 
by  many  as  a culinary  vegetable. 

Nastuetjhjm. — Sow  any  time  this  month, 
either  in  drills  or  patches,  in  almost  any 
soil.  They  can  be  made  useful  as  a screen, 
placing  staikes  for  them  to  climb  over. 

Peas. — Sow  peas  to  succeed  those  soivb 
in  March,  where  a constant  supply  is 
required.  There  should  be  some  sown,  at 
least,  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The 
marrowfat,  and  Knight’s  marrowfat,  both 
very  fine  eating  peas,  and  great  bearers, 
are  very  proper  kinds  to  sow  at  tiiis  season ; 
likewise,  the  rouncival  for  a late  crop  ; but 
an^  kind  of  large  peas  may  be  sown  daring 
this  month.  The  hotspurs,  dwarfs,  and 
most  of  the  smaller  kinds,  will  succeed,  if 
sown  any  time  this  month.  Draw  eurtli  to 
rows  which  are  come  up,  and  advanced  a 
little  height.  This  will  strengthen  the 
plants,  and  forward  them  greatly.  The 
earthing  should  always  be  performed,  for 
the  first  time,  when  tlio  plants  are  about 
three  or  four  inches  high.  Set  sticks.  This 
should  be  done  when  the  plants  are  about 
five  or  six  inches  high,  observing  to  Iiave 
the  sticks  of  a proper  height,  that  is,  for 
the  marrow&t,  and  ocher  largo  peas,  aix 
or  seven  feet  high ; but  those  of  four  or  five 
feet  will  do  for  those  of  tho  hotspurs,  and 
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Other  small  sorts,  placing  one  row  of  sticks 
to  each  row  of  peas. 

Potatoes. — The  middle  of  April  is  a 

very  proper  season  for  planting  general 
crops  of  potatoes.  In  light  dry  soils,  early 
planting  is  best,  and  in  wet,  strong  lands, 
late  planting  is  to  be  preferred.  In  light 
soils,  the  ground  being  deeply  dug,  the 
sets  may  be  planted  by  dibbling,  but  in 
those)  that  are  of  an  opposite  nature,  planting 
with  the  spade  is  much  better.  Through- 
out the  whole  culture  of  this  valuable  root, 
there  is  not  any  greater  improvement  can  be 
recommended  in  addition  to  a real  good 
practice,  than  that  of  allowing  the  plants 
plenty  of  room,  both  between  the  rows, 
and  also  in  the  lines,  in  order  that  the 
whole  of  the  branches,  leaves,  &o.,  may  be 
fully  developed  ; for  if  this  be  not  the  case, 
a great  falling  off  will  ensue  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce;  hence 
it  follows  that  potatoes  should  be  planted 
much  thinnei'  than  is  usually  done.  From 
thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  between  the 
rows,  and  twelve  inches  from  plant  to 
plant,  will  yield  a greater  weight  of  potatoes 
of  a given  extent,  than  if  they  were  planted 
much  closer  together.  Many  also  err  in 
planting  too  shallow.  Six  inches  are  a 
very  proper  depth.  In  regard  to  the  culture 
of  the  potato,  the  editor  of  the  Farmer’s 
Magazine  gives  the  following  advice : — “ If 
any  blotciiing  of  the  leaf  appear,  sprinkle 
salt  between  the  rows.  Try  two  experiments, 
one  by  dredging  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves-  with  dusty  lime,  flour  of  sulphur, 
and  soot,  which  mixture  developes  ammonia, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  checks  mildew ; 
another  by  cutting  back  the  haulm  to  within 
a leaf  or  two  of  the  soil.”  The  editor  very 
judiciously  qualifies  this  advice  by  saying, 

“ It  is  not  probable  that  the  disease  will 
appear  as  early  as  April,  but  since  we  know 
nothing  of  the  actuating  cause,  and  writers 
look  to  aphis  or  mildew,  anfl  stoutly  defend 
each  his  own  theory,  it  will  be  right  to  try 
various  remedies,”  to  which  it  may  be 
answered  that,  until  the  actuating  cause  bo 
discovered,  the  application  of  any  specific 
remedy  must  be  positively  speculative. 

Cadishes  may  still  be  sown  for  a sucees- 
sional  crop.  Water  must  be  plentifully 
given  if  the  weather  be  dry. 

SSAI.SAFV,  SK.1RRBT,  OR  ISCORZONEHA  may 
be  sown  about  the  middle  of  diis  month  for 
tlie  principal  crop.  Those  which  are  sown 
earlier  are  apt  to  run  up  for  seed  before  the 
roots  acquire  their  due  size,  and  are  tliereby 
rendered  useless.  Sow  them  separately,  in 
open  situations,  and  rake  them  in  ; or  sow  in 
drills,  six  or  eight  inches  asunder.  They 
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will  require  thinning  in  May  or  June,  to  fiv 
or  six  inches  distant,  and  the  roots  will  attaiub 
perfection  in  autumn,  and  continue  good  til  » 
the  spring  following.  They  are  by  man;, 
much  esteemed,  both  to  boil  and  eat  lik’«|t; 
young  carrots,  and  in  soups,  &c.,  and  like 
wise  for  their  top  shoots  in  spring. 

Spinach. — Hoe  the  spinach  which  waj  e 
sown  in  the  former  month,  especially  tli' 
broad-cast  sowings,  and  hoe  the  plants  out  U 
three,  four,  or  five  inches  distance. 

Turnip  Seed. — To  succeed  those  cut  las. 
month,  seed  ma^  be  sown  about  the  middfi  il 
of  this,  either  in  drills  an  inch  deep,  am. 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  asunder,  or  broad, 
cast  thinly.  Sow  of  the  early  Hutch  sort 
and  choose  a rich,  light,  open  spot  of  ground 
or  sow  amongst  new-planted  artichokes^ 
asparagus,  .sea-kale,  or  the  like.  Itefresl. 
generally  with  water,  if  the  weather  be  diyAi 
both  this  and  the  former  sowing. 


THIRD  WEEiC. 
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Aspar-AGUS. — If  the  state  of  the  weather 
or  any  other  circumstance,  may  hav4 
hitherto  prevented  the  asparagus  bein,< 
dressed,  and  new  plantations  formed,  le 
that  now  be  done. 

Beet. — Beet  fora  full  crop  should  now  b(k 


sown  ; the  ground  should  be  sub-trenchei 


?- 


St 
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and  well  broken,  which  will  prevent  thi.  op 
roots  from  forking.  Sow  in  drills,  twelv*  i 
inches  apart,  and  moderately  thin  ; if  thi. 
seeds  be  good,  cover  lightly,  and  if  thi. 
ground  be  dry,  tread  the  whole  slighty\ 
The  true  hhod  red  is  the  sort  most  esteemec 
for  its  roots.  White  beet  is  cultivated  as  i 
substitute  for  spinach,  the  great  relate  or  sicee< 
beet  for  the  midribs  ami  stalks,  which  an 
separated  from  the  lamina  of  the  leaf,  anc 
are  stewed  and  eaten  like  asparagus,  undei 
the  name  of  chard ; this  sort  is  mure  es 
teemed  and  cultivated  on  the  continent  that, 
in  this  country.  In  dry  seasons,  beet  it 


h 
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liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  turnip  fly  ; 


<■ 


U 
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is,  therefore,  desirable  to  sow  a small  bed  oi 
two  in  diflereut  parts  of  the  garden.  If  tb^' 
general  crop  fail,  then  it  may  be  made  good 
by  transplanting  those  from  the  seed  beds.-  ^ 
although  beet,  like  most  similar  roots,  sue-, 
ceeds  better  when  not  transplanted. 

BitoooLi. — Seeds  of  ,the  most  approve© 
varieties  should  now  be  sown.  Make  choice 
of  a warm  airy  border,  on  wliicli  to  sow  each 
sort  separately.  In  regard  to  the  cultivation.— 
of  brocoli,  the  following  may  be  considered  p 
as  an  estcellent  routme ; and  if  followed,  will.  ^ 
afford  both  abundant  and  regular  sup- 
plies : — 
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IPuRFLK  AND  Gkeen  Cape,  if  sown  in 
iay  or  June,  will  produce  a regular  supply 
om  August  to  December.  The  same  sorts, 
iwn  in  July  and  August,  will,  if  the  winter 
I mild,  afford  a supply  during  April  and 
aj. 

Graivoe’s  Early  White  or  Cauli- 
.OWER  Drocoli,  which  is  the  same_  va- 
ety,  if  sown  at  three  different  periods' 
itween  the  first  of  May  and  the  last  of 
me,  will  produce  a regular  supply  from 
ichaelmas  to  Christmas. 

Te’s  Early  Purple,  if  sown  in  April, 
ill  produce  from  November  to  February ; 
sowing  of  the  same  sort  made  in  June  will 
■odnce  excellent  sprouts  during  March  and 
pril. 

Dwarf  Brown,  Close-headed,  sown 
oont  the  middle  of  April,  will  arrive  at 
jrfection  during  the  following  March  and 
pril,  and  the  tall,  long-headed  puople,  if 
>wn  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  will  be 
perfection  at  the  same  time  with  the 

St. 

Green  Close-headed  Winter  will,  in 
idinary  mild  winters,  afford  a succession 
om  November  till  March,  from  seeds  sown 
May. 

I Early  White.— This  is  the  next  in  carli- 
>ss  to  the  Cape  varieties ; seeds  sown  in  Feb- 
lary,  on  aslight  hot-bed,  will  produce  plants 
I at  will  be  in  perfection  from  the  first  of 
,’ovember  till  Januai/.  An  abundant 
ipply,  to  be  got  for  use  in  autumn,  is 
isirable,  as  the  heads  may  be  cut  on  the 
ipcarance  of  frost,  and  preserved  during 
real  part  of  winter,  in  a similar  manner  to 
luliflowers. 

The  SuLPHLTt-coLorRED  Spring  White, 
ND  late  Dwarf  Close-headed  Purple, 
•e  excellent  sorts,  and  will  produce  heads 
aring  April  and  May,  from  seeds  sown  the 
receding  March  and  April.  The  Siberian 
iianish,  or  latest  green,  is  the  most  hardy  of 
ne  whole  tribe  it  grows  'close  to  the 
►round,  and  occupies  only  a small  space, 
feeds  sown  in  April  will  produce  heads 
luring  May  tiie  following  year.  The  Ports- 
iiouth  cream-coloured  is  the  largest  breeding 
ort,  and  will  be  in  great  perfection  from 
I'ebruary  till  April,  from  seeds  sown  in 
[iprii  the  preceding  year. 

Cabbages. — The  plants  should  now  be 
lanted  out  twelve  inches  from  each  other, 
md  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart.  In  small 
lardens,  cabbages  are  seldom  raised  from 
eed,  but  the  plants  are  purchased,  when 
leady  for  planting  out ; this  is,  however,  a 
uad  practioe.  ITiere  are  f«w  gardens,  how- 
'ver.  small,  that  cannot  afford  a small  patch 
'f  ground,  in  which  to  sow  the  seeds,  when 


the  genuineness  of  the  plants  can  be  depen- 
ded upon.  The  plants  that  arc  bought  in 
bundles  in  the  London  markets  are  a mix- 
ture of  every  kind  and  sort— some  late, 
soma  early,  and  some  not  worth  cultivating 
at  all.  All  cabbages  require  a soil  enriched 
with  animal  manure,  and  frequent  hoeing 
up,  to  admit  air  to  their  roots  ; and  on  this 
account  they  should  always  be  planted  in 
rows. 

Carrots. — The  early-sown  carrots  will 
now  be  showing  above  ground  ; but,  as  the 
young  plants  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
insects,  it  is  advisable,  in  all  cases,  to  sow 
thick.  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  should 
the  crops  of  this  vegetable,  sown  at  this 
time,  or  at  a more  early  period  of  the  season, 
fail,  the  deficiency  may  be  made  good  by  sow- 
ing still  later ; for  even  the  middle  of  May  is 
not  too  late,  by  which  time  the  grubs  will 
probably  have  attained  their  fly  state  before 
the  plants  came  up.  The  goodness  of  the 
carrot  depending  entirely  on  the  ease  with 
wliich  the  roots  can  penetrate  the  soil,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  soil  in  which  these  roots 
are  grown  must  not  be  of  a very  adhesive 
nature  ; and  thus  tlio  best  carrots  are  grown 
in  red  sand,  or  in  sandy  peat.  If  manure, 
in  a fresh  state  be  laid  on  a carrot-bed,  or  if 
the  .soil  be  not  thoroughly  pulverised,  the 
roots  will  become  forked,  fibrous,  and  worm- 
eaten. 

Cauliflowers.  — Remove  cauliflower 
plants  that  have  been  in  frames,  or  on  warm 
borders,  during  the  winter,  if  not  done  in 
the  former  month.  If  cauliflower  plants 
have  been  raised  from  seed  sown  last  month, 
they  should  now  be  removed  into  a bed  of 
rich  earth,  in  a warm  situation ; but,  wliere, 
a moderate  hotbed  can  be  obtained,  it  will 
be  most  advisable  to  prick  them  into  it, 
which  will  forward  them  greatly.  Cy 
placing  out  the  plants  on  a moderate  hotbed, 
it  will  bring  them  forward  to  be  fit  for 
transplanting  the  middle  of  May  into  tlie 
place  where  they  are  to  come  to  maturity. 
They  will  produce  their  heads  in  July. 
Cauliflower  seed  may  be  sosvn  this  month 
in  the  open  borders  ; the  plants  from  which 
sowing  will  come  into  use  in  August  and 
September. 

Celekv.— Celery  seed  for  a succcssional 
crop  may  still  be  sown.  The  plants  from 
seeds  sown  in  February  and  the  beginning 
of  March  will  now  be  fit  for  transplanting 
into  a nursery  bed,  which  for  this  pun»«o 
cannot  be  well  too  rich.  Allow  them  plenty 
of  room  to  grow,  for  if  drawn  up  weakly 
in  coii-iequence  of  being  too  thickly  planted, 
they  will  seldom  attain  that  .size  and  per- 
fection which  they  would  do  if  attended  to 
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*n  tliis  respect.  Water  the  plants  that  are 
pricked  oat,  and  if  the  weather  be  hot,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  give  them  temporary 
shading. 

Cdcusibers. — Sow  tlie  seeds  of  cucum- 
bers the  latter  end  of  this  months  in  order 
to  raise  plants  to  ridge  out  under  hand  or  bell- 
glasses  in  May. 

Fennel. — Sow  on  a spot  of  light  earth 
any  time  this  month.  It  may  also  be 
propagated  by  slips  of  the  root,  and  a few 
plants  will  be  sufficient. 

Kidney  Beaks. — Towards  the  close  of 
the  month  kidney  beans  may  still  be  sown 
in  a more  exposed  or  open  spot  of  ground. 
For  the  earliest  sowing,  we  would  recommend 
the  negro,  Battersea,  or  the  liver-coloured  ; 
they  must  be  sown  in  drills  two  feet  apart, 
and  two  inches  deep.  They  should  also  be 
so\vn  in  dry  weather,  as  wet  is  apt  to  des- 
troy the  seeds  in  the  ground.  French  beans 
are  much  improved  in  earliness  as  well  as 
productiveness  by  being  transplanted.  The 
eai-ly  crops  may,  therefore,  be  sown  in  flat 
boxes,  pans,  or  pots,  and  when  about  three 
inches  high  transplanted  to  where  they  are 
to  stand. 

Leeks.' — If  a lull  crop  of  leeks  were  not 
sown  last  month,  let  that  be  done  without 
delay. 

Lettuce.— Lettuce  seed  should  he  sown 
every  three  weeks,  and  one  or  two  plantings 
should  bo  made  from  every  sowing.  The 
soil  in  which  they  are  planted  should  be  rich 
and  sandy,  and  not  in  a cold  situation  : a foot 
apart  is  the  proper  distance  for  the  plants. 

Marjoram. — Sow  on  a bed  of  light  earth 
any  time  this  month,  and  when  fit,  tran.splant 
into  rows  nine  or  ten  inches  apart,  and  three 
or  four  in  a line.  If  the  knotted  or  sweet 
marjoram  he  wanted  earlier,  some  seeds  may 
be  sown  and  covered  with  a hand  or  bell- 
glass  to  bring  the  seeds  forward.  Pot  mar- 
joram may  bo  raised  by  slips  of  the  root. 

Onions. — The  hoe  must  now  be  applied  to 
those  that  are  above  ground.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  sow  with  success.  The  seed, 
when  sown,  should  be  either  trampled  or 
rolled.  This  is  the  most  proper  season  for 
sowing  for  pickling.  The  sort  is  not  very 
material,  only  the  earlier  the  seed  is  sown 
the  better.  It  is  not  judicious  to  thin  the 
crops  intended  for  pickling.  Particular  care 
should  be  taken,  in  hoeing  onions,  not  to 
earth  up  the  bulbs,  as  it  is  said  to  prevent 
them  from  swelling. 

Peas.— Peas  may  now  be  sown  for  late 
crops.  A pint  of  peas  will  sow  twenty  yards 
of  drill,  each  drill  being  one  inch  and  a half 
deep,  and  the  drills  two  or  three  feet  asunder. 
The  marrows,  the  blue  Prussian,  and  the  Au- 


vergne, are  tlie  best  adapted  for  this  season.-  ^ 
There  are  great  enemies  to  new-sown  peu ; 
and  to  prevent  their  depredations,  it  would ' ( 
be  advisable  to  strew  dried  turf  over  thai 
peas  as  soon  as  they  are  put  into  the  ground, . ^ 
and  before  they  are  covered  with  earth.  Andi'  ( 
this  plan  answers  a double  purpose  ; for  iL.  . 
not  only  protects  the  peas  from  their  enemies,  - | 
but  it  keeps  enough  air  about  them  to  allovri  , 
them  to  vegetate.  Take  off  the  tope  of  all  ; 
the  roots,  when  the  plants  are  one  foot  high,-  \ 
and  again  when  they  are  three  feet  high. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  the  sticking  of  the  j 
peas,  and  adapt  the  sticks  to  the  growth  of  J 
the  plants,  allowing  them  about  a foot  higher  ^ 
than  the  average  height  of  the  peas.  The  [ 
sticks  should  never  cross  each  other  at  the  , 
top. 

Savoy. — The  principal  crop  may  be  sown,  I 
about  the  latter  end  of  this  month ; plant  out ; { 
some  of  the  early  sown.  If  there  be  a.  , 
scarcity  of  ground,  they  may  be  planted  be-  ' 
tween  beans,  or  even  early  cauliflowers  ; but'  , 
an  open  rich  spot  is  preferable.  — (See^  , 
Brocolio).  • 

Small  Salad. — Sow  small  salad  about  , 
once  every  week  or  fortnight ; the  sorts  are,  i 
cresses,  mustard,  rape,  and  radish. 

Spinach. — Sow  spinach  for  a snecessionat  1 
crop,  in  May  or  June;  when  a constant  . 
supply  of  this  plant  is  required,  you  should.  I 
sow  once  a fortnight,  as  the  spring  sowings'' 
soon  run  up  to  seed.  Hoe  the  spinach  that:  , 
was  sown  in  the  former  month,  especially^  , 
the  broad-east  sowings ; and  thin  the  plants:  ^ 
out  to  three,  four,  or  five  inehes  distance.  , 

Turnips.— Turnip-seed,  to  succeed  those^  { 
sown  last  month,  should  be  sown  the  latter: 
end  of  this  in  drills,  an  inch  deep,  and  eighteen  ; 
inches  apart. 


FOURTH  week. 

Angelica. — Plant  out  the  angelica  plants  | 
sown  in  autumn ; they  should  be  planted  by"  ■ 
the  sides  of  ditches  or  ponds,  or  in  cold  or  ' 
damp  ground,  at  four  feet  apart  between  the 
lines.  It  is  also  sometimes  cultivated  by  ' 
placing  the  young  -plants  in  shallow  trenohee,  i 
earthing  up  the  stems  as  they  advance,  like'  , 
celery,  taking  care,  that  w-hen  the  stal^  are 
cut  for  use,  the  earth  be  levelled  down  again  , 
to  the  crown  of  the  plant.  If  this  be  ‘ 
neglected,  the  roots  are  liable  to  perish  in  " 
the  ground.  ' 

Borecole. — Sow  curled  borecole,  some-  “ 
times  called  broivn  cole  and  green  cole ; for  ; 
tliese  are  two  powerful  sorts,  one  green,  and 
the  other  of  a dark  rod  or  brown  colour. 
These  are  a sort  ot  loose  cabbage  or  open 
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Colew  ort  kind,  and  are  excellent  for  spring 
and  winter  use. 

Beans. — Plant  more  beans  in  order  to 
have  a r egnlar  supply.  The  long  podded 
beans  are  a proper  kind  to  plant  at  this  time ; 
this  bean  is  a great  bearer,  and  very  profitable 
for  the  use  of  a family.  They  may  bo  planted 
any  time  this  month,  allowing  the  distance  of 
two  feet  and  a half,  or  a yard,  behreen  the 
rows.  The  Windsor  beau,  Toker,  and  the 
Sandwich,  or  any  of  the  large  kinds,  may 
yet  be  planted  ; let  them  also  be  planted  in 
rows,  a yard  at  least  asunder.  JBut  if  in 
planting  any  large  kind  of  beans,  you  draw 
the  distance  of  two  feet  and  a half  between 
the  rows,  a row  of  Savoys  might  be  planted 
between  them ; and  if  four  feet  asunder,  two 
rows  of  Savoys  or  spring-sown  oabbages 
may  be  planted  to  come  in  for  autumn  and 
winter  service.  Draw  earth  to  the  stems  of 
those  beans  which  are  como  up ; this 
should  be  done  when  the  iilauts  are  from 
about  three  to  four  or  five  inches  high ; it 
will  greatly  strengthen  and  forward  their 
growth. 

t Cabbage  and  SAVom — Draw  some  earth 
about  the  stems  of  forward  cabbage  plants  ; 
it  will  strengthen  them  and  greatly  encourage 
their  growth.  Sow  cabbage  and  savoy  seeds 
for  a succession  of  young  summer  cabbages, 
and  a general  supply  for  autumnal  use  and  a 
full  winter  crop.  Let  them  bo  sown  early, 
each  sort  separately,  in  an  open  situation. 
Some  of  the  cabbage  and  savoy  plants  which 
were  sown  in  February  and  March  should  be 
thinned  out  and  pricked  into  nursery  beds, 
to  get  strength  before  they  are  phutcod  out 
for  good. 

Capsicums  should  not  be  .sown  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  month,  at-tiie  bottom  of  a 
south  wall  or  hedge,  and  in  order  to  bring 
them  forward,  may  be  covered  with  the  hand 
or  boll  glass,  A.spot  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  square,  sown  moderately  thick,  will'give 
plants  enough  for  a largo  family.  8ow  in 
rich,  light  earth,  and  cover  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  depth  ; they  will  be  lit  to  transplant 
in  June.  Water  frequently,  and  when  they 
have  come  up,  give  them  fresh  air  everyday, 
shutting  carefully  down  at  night  for  fear  of 
frost,  as  very  little  frost  would  prove  fatal 
to  them. 

Camomile.— Camomile  is  cultivated  in 
family  gardens  for  its  flowers,  which  are 
used  medicinally  in  decoctions  and  fomenta- 
tions. It  flowers  from  the  end  of  Juno  till 
tlie  begkxiing  of  August  there  are  two 
sorts,  the  common  single,-flowered,  wliich  is 
the  species,  and  the  doable-flowered,  which  is 
the  variety.  A small  bed  is  sufficient  for  the 
supply  of  a family. 


Earlt  Cucumber  and  Melon  Beds. — 
Let  the  cucumber  and  melon  beds,  which 
were  made,a  month  or  two  ago,  be  now 
carefully  examined,  and  see  if  they  be  of 
a proper  degree  of  beat.  This  should  be 
particularly  attended  to  at  this  season,  for 
these  plants  will  not  yield  fine  fruit,  nor  a 
plentiful  crop,  if  they  be  destitute  of  a pro- 
per heat.  In  hot  days,  when  the  sun  is 
fierce,  it  -will  be  proper  to  shade  them  for 
two  or  three  hours,  during  the  greatest  heat, 
with  a thin  mat,  or  a little  loose  hay  strewn 
thinly  over  the  glasses. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  may  be  planted 
any  time  this  moiit^i.  Plant  sets  of  the 
roots,  which  are  the  eatable  part  of  this 
vegetable,  as  in  planting  potatoes,  in  rows  a 
yard  asunder,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  in  a 
row.  A small  quantity  will  serve  an 
ordinaiy  family,  being  very  productive. 
This  vegetable  before  the  introducton  of 
the  potato  was  held  in  great  esteem,  being 
an  excellent  root. 

Lettuce — Continue  to  sow  and  plant 
occosioual  crops  of  lettuce  of  all  sorts  ; plant 
and  sow  also  in  rich  open  ground. 

Mint. — Slips  of  mint  may  still  be  planted 
either  closely  in  a bed,  or  in  lines  six  or  eight 
inches  asunder.  Mint  will  grow  almost 
everywhere,  but  thrives  best  in  a moisdsii 
light  earth.  A small  bed,  or  a few  rows, 
are  suflBoient  for  an  ordinary  family.  If 
wanted  early,  a little  may  be  covered  with 
a hand-glass,  which  will  bring  it  forward. 

Potatoes  may  still  be  planted.  The 
potato  thrives  best  on  a light  loamy  soil, 
neither  too  diy  nor  too  moist.  The  most 
agreeably  flavoured  table  potatoes  are  almost 
always  produced  from  newly-broken-up 
pasture  gi'ound,  not  manured,  or  from  any 
now  soil.  When  the  soil  is  suitable,  they 
delight  in  much  rain , and  hence  the  large 
crops  of  potatoes  obtained  in  Treland,  Lan- 
cashire, and  the  west  of  Scotland.  The 
potato  is  subject  to  a disease  called  the  curl, 
which  often  proves  fatal  to  its  growth.  It  is 
an  endemic,  rather  than  a constitutional 
malady;  but  it  is  said  to  be  prevented  by 
taking  np  those  intended  for  seed  a month 
before  they  are  ripe,  or  get  mealy,  and  ex- 
posing thenson  the  surface  of  dry  ground, 
till  they  become  green,  before  they  are 
placed  in  the  store-pit. 

PuiasL.tNE. — This  plant  being  of  a moist, 
cold  nature,  is  by  many  people  much  esteemed 
to  use  in  summer  salads.  Where  only  smtill 
quantities  of  this  herb  are  occasionally 
wanted,  a little  seed  may  be  sown  on  the 
vacant  spaces  in  cucumber  and  melon  frames. 

(Continued  engage  111.) 
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THE  KITCHEN  OAB.SEN. 

CONTINUED. 

Onions.— "Where  circumstances  have  pre- 
▼ented  the  principal  crops  being  sown,  let 
it  now  bo  done.  Onions  should  be  always 
4!Own  in  drills,  twelve  inches  apart,  by 
which  the  operations  of  hoeing  and  cleaning 
the  ground  between  the  drills  will  be 
facilitated.  This  is  a very  proper  time  to 
cow  full-  crops  of  this  vegetable,  in  strong 
damp  soils. 

)l  1 Radishes. — Thin  the  general  crops,  where 
they  have  risen  too  thick,  leaving  the  plants 
iibout  two  or  three  inches  asunder.  Clear 
them  well  from  weeds. 

Small  Saladino. — Sow  small  salading 
about  once  every  week  or  fortnight.  The 
sorts  are  cresses,  mustard,  rape,  and  radish. 

Sea-Kale. — The  sprouts  which  rise  at 
this  time,  being  properly  blanched,  are  held 
in  high  estimation.  The  process  of  blanch- 
ing is  performed  in  a variety  of  ways.  'I'lie 
best  and  most  convenient  for  sea-kale  that  is 
not  forced,  is  to  cover  the  beds  in  autumn 
with  leaves  raked  up  from  the  woods  or 
pleasure-ground,  strewing  each  bed  in  thick- 
ness according  to  the  strength  and  age  of  the 
plants,  giving  the  greatest  thickness  to  the 
Eldest  or  strongest  roots.  The  layer  may 
be  from  five  inches  to  fifteen  when  first  laid 
on,  and  over  that  place  a slight  protection  of 
light,  littery  dung,  to  prevent  the  leaves 
from  being  blown  about.  This  covering  is 
to  remain  on  until  the  crop  be  all  cut,  when 
it  may  be  taken  away,  and  the  beds  dug 
over  ; or  when,  from  particular  circum- 
stances, this  has  not  been  attended  t > in 
autumn,  as  at  this  time  the  buds  begin  to 
appear,  fork  the  beds  regularly  over,  and 
cover  the  plants  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  with  saw  dust  or  rotten  tan, 
when  it  can  be  conveniently  procured.  If 
neither  can  be  had,  break  the  mould  on  the 
■surface  of  the  bods  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
mould  up  the  plants  with  it.  But  when  there 
are  blanching-pots  used  for  the  crops  of  sea- 
kale  which  liave  been  forcing  during  the 
winter,  they  may  bo  used  with  propriety  to 
blanch  the  spring  crops,  as  they  will  now  be 
useless  in  the  forcing  department.  Place 
them  over  the  plants,  and  draw  a sufiScient 
•quantity  of  mould  round  their  base  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  air.  The  action  of  the 
Tays  of  the  sun  penetrating  through  the  pots 
will,  in  a considerable  manner,  accelerate 
their  growth.  Large  flower-pots  turned 
•down  upon  them  will  answer  the  purpose, 
provided  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
be  stopped : the  plants  will  draw  sufficient  air 
for  their  sustenance,  however  well  the  holes 


may  be  stopped.  When  the  young  stems  are 
about  three  or  four  inches  high,  remove  the 
leaves,  where  they  have  been  used,  carefcdly 
with  a fork,  and  cut  them  off,  but  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  remaining  buds  which  are  spring- 
ing from  tlie  same  rook  A succession  of 
gatherings  may  be  continued  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  after  which  period  the  plants  should 
be  uncovered  and  their  leaves  suffered  to 
grow,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  and 
return  a sufficient  quantity  of  nutriment  to 
the  roots  for  the  next  year’s  buds.  Tha 
flowers,  when  the  seeds  are  not  wanted, 
ought  to  be  stripped  off  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  as  long  as  they  appear,  as  they  tend 
considerably  to  weaken  the  plant. 


LISIANTHUS  RUSSELLIANUS. 


This  splendid  flower  is  a native  of  Texas, 
in  North  America,  on  the  confines  of  Mexico, 
and  was  found  by  3Ir.  Russell,  whose  name 
it  bears,  growing  amongst  some  brushwood, 
where  the  influence  of  the  sun  could  never 
reach  it.  • In  its  natural  habitat,  the  flowers 
are  not  very  numerous,  not  averaging  much 
more  than  twelve  on  each  stem,  but  as  we 
witnessed  it  in  Mr.  Cutliill’s  garden,  where 
the  drawing  of  the  plant  w;^  taken,  the  flowers 
were  so  numerous  as  almrtlst  to  defy  calcula- 
tion, one  plant  alone  having  above  seven  hun- 
dred blossoms,  and  w:is  growing  in  a No.  8 
sized  pot.  This  must,  in  a great  measure,  be  at- 
tributed to  the  peculiar  mode  of  cultivation 
adopted  by  Jlr.  Cuthill,  who  has  now  had 
the  plant  under  his  care  for  eleven  years, 
during  which  time,  by  assimilating  the  treat- 
ment of  it  with  the  habits  of  its  native 
habitat,  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to 
its  present  state  of  perfection.  Fro.n  the 
year  1840,  twenty-four  prizes  have  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Cuthill,  by  the  different 
floricultural  societies,  and  the  specimen  from 
which  wo  took  the  drawing,  obtained  for  him 
a certific.ate  of  merit,  |at  a late  exhibition 
of  the  Horticultural  Society.  In  its  general 
outline,  the  floweb  bears  some  resemblance 
to  tha  petunia,  being  of  a deep  purjjle.  The 
stigmas  and  anthers  are  of  a bright  yellow, 
forming  a beautiful  contrast  with  the  colours 
of  the  petals.  It  is  propagated  by  seed,  but 
from  its  extreme  minuteness,  great  care  is 
required  in  the  sowing  of  it,  or  the  first 
watering,  particularly  if  it  be  upon  a loose 
soil,  carries  tha  seed  along  with  it.  The 
flowers  are  in  their  greatest  splendour  in  the 
month  of  J uly,  and  the  plant  continues  in 
bloom  from  two  to  three  months,  forming  a 
most  beautiful  ornament  for  the  drawing- 
room and  conservatory. 
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DOUBLE  WHITE  CHINESE 
PRIMROSE. 

Frimxda  preniUm,  or,  Primula  sinensis, 
var.  fl.  aUb.  plem. 

It  is  now  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  that 
the  respectable  veteran  of  the  French  horti- 
culturists, the  Chevalier  Soulange  liodin,  of 
whom  we  were  two  years  ago  deprived  by 
death,  brought  from  England  a plant  whiOh 
then  fetched  a high  price,  the  Chinese 
Primrose,  which  our  neighbours  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel  cultivated  since  1820. 
This  plant,  the  type  of  the  species,  was  red 
and  very  handsome,  but  single.  During 
fifteen  years,  we  have  incessantly  sown  the 
seed  of  this  primrose,  under  the  expectation 
of  obtaining  some  new  varieties  more  re- 
markable, but  the  Chinese  plant  in  its 
stubbomess  laughed  at  us,  like  certain 
dealers  in  seeds  of  rare  exotics,  or  blue 
camellias  or  rainbow  roses,  laugh  at  the 
present  day,  at  the  too  confiding  amateurs. 
Our  primrose  produced  at  one  time  a flower 
rather  smaller,  at  another  one  rather  larger 
than  the  'type ; at  one  time  it  was  more 
indented,  at  another  more  rounded,  some- 
times of  a paler,  and  at  other  times  of  a 
deeper  colour,  but  at  that  epoch  it  was  not 
then  admissible  to  affix  varieties  at  ten 
francs,  on  botanical  characters  of  that  kind. 
Nevertheless,  one  fine  and  lucky  morning 
one  of  the  French  growers  perceived  a white 
flower,  but  very  single  ; what  mattered  it,  it 
was  at  least  something  ^ned.  A short  time 
afterwards  an  English  horticulturist  beheld 
springing  forth  from  his  seed  a white  and  a 
red  primrose,  quUe  double.  What  a fortunate 
chance,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
profit.  In  1839,  the  plant  with  white  flowers 
was  introduced  in  France ; the  plant  with 
red  flowers  was  not  obtained  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  so  tenacious  were  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  channel,  of  the  red 
double  flowering  primrose.  Like  everything 
which  is  new,  the  double  flowering  Chinese 
primrose  became  the  rage,  and  it  may  be 
boldly  affirmed  that  it  was  with  these  plants 
that  the  system  of  fraud  and  imposition 
began  with  the  greatest  effrontery,  and 
abusing  without  the  slightest  shame  the 
good  faith  and  confidence  of  the 'amateurs. 
A certain  individual  was  in  possession  of 
about  ten  plants  of  the  double  white  prim- 
rose, very  wMk  and  dwindling.  Eveiy 
person  was  anxious  to  possess  a plant,  and  it 
was  carried  to  that  extreme^  that  in  less  than 
six  weeks,  1,200  plants  were  sent  out  of 
Paris.  What  an  extraordinary  phenomenon' 
of  forced  vegetation  1 The  truth  must  be  ' 


told,  all  the  plants  were  single,  and  even 
sometimes  very  red.  People  soon  became 
disgusted,  which  generally  happens,  most 
particularly  when  they  have  been  deceived, 
and  the  double  primroses  were  forgotten,  to 
run  after  some  fresh  novelty.  We  wish, 
however,  to  revive  the  taste  of  the  amateurs 
for  these  pretty  flowers,  especially  as  they 
flourish  Avlien  there  are  few  other  flowers  in 
bloom. 

The  Chinese  primroses  are  easily  propa- 
. gated  by  seed,  by  slips  taken  with  great  care 
from  the.  neck  of  the  root,  and  from  cuttings. 
The  varieties  are  hy  no  means  plentiful. 

' In  pure  heath  mould,  the  primroses  thrive 
very  well  the  first  year,  but  they  retain  their 
beauty  but  for  a very  short  time.  We  in 
general  mix  with  it  about  a quarter  of  com- 
mon garden  mould,  and  an  eighth  of  well 
decomposed  soil.  A small  quantity  of 
charcoal  dust  produces  an  excellent  effect  on 
the  soil,  and  which  produces  an  extraordinary 
vegetation  in  the  plants.  These  plants, 
flourish  in  a temperate  greenhouse,  or  rathet; 
in  a room,  for  we  know  of  no  plant  that  is  a 
greater  orhament  to  a drawing-room  or  a 
boudoir  than  the  Chinese  primrose.  If  proper 
care  be  taken  of  them,  giving  them  water 
in  small  quantities,  but  frequently,  so  that  the 
soil  be  always  kept  fresh  and  moist,  and  that 
tliey  be  not  annoyed  with  dust  or  smoke, 
they  will  keep  in  flower  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  summer. 
If  in  the  autumn,  we  cut  down  our  primroses 
level  with  the  ground,  every,  plant  will  push 
forth  a number  of  shoots,  which  should  ba 
carefully  divided,  and  planted  in  a light  rich 
soil  and  in  twenty-four  sized  pots.  If  the 
surface  of  the  n^nld  be  covered  with  sand, 
or  rather  witli  pulverized  charcoal,  the 
chance  of  the  .plants  taking  root  is  so  much 
the  greater.  These  pots  must  be  plunged 
in  a warm  hotbed,  and  covered  with  a glass. 
All  humidity  should  be  Avoided,  which  is  an 
easeutial  condition  for.  these  plants  as  well  as 
for  all  others  that  are  of  a soft  and  spongy 
nature. 

The  greenhouses  of  Baron  Rothschild  art 
ornamented  with  such  an  extraordinary 
number  of  primroses,  that  the  stranger  on 
visiting  th^e  vast  and  handsome  edifices 
where  nothing  is.  wanting,  water,  rocks,  trees 
of  the  largest  dimensions,  may  fancy  himself 
in  a French  forest  in  the  middle  Of  the  month 
of  May. 


t 

Lights.— The  small  lap  is  far  more  prefer* 
able'  than  the  brood  one.  The  latter  is  an 
attraction  to  moisture,  which,  when  expanded 
by  frost,  often  breaks  the  squares.  ^ 
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ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 
PLANTS  IN  ROOMS. 


Where  a fcw  plants  *nly  are  kept,  and 
these  im  the  windows,  little  more  need  bo 
said  than  that  they  should  be  placed  as  near 
to  the  light  as  possible ; and,  if  on  a double 
or  treble  row  6n  a bench  or  table,  tliat  the 
smallest  should  be  placed  next  to  the  glass, 
and  the  largest  farthest  back,  so  that  they 
may  all  have  as  great  a share  of  the  sun  and 
light  as  can  be  obtained.  This  is  certainly 
the  natural  order  in  which  to  place  these 
{ilants ; but  how  often  do  we  see  that  order 
reversed,  merely  because  they  are  better 
exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  spectators  in  the 
zoom  t 

They  should  never  be  placed  much  below 
the  level  of  the  glass,  but  always  so  that  the 
sun  may  shine  on  the  earth  in  their  pots  as 
well  as  on  the  plants.  Tall  piahts  are  often 
placed  on  the  floor,  whereby  the  sun  is 
entirely  excluded  from  the  pots,  and  his 
influance  from  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which 
is  an  error  that  operates  much  to  their  detri- 
ment. 

Plants  placed  on  small  stages  fitted  to  the 
windows  should  also  be  carefully  arranged, 
us  already  noticed,  placing  the  lowest  next 
the  light,  that  the  whole  nNiy  be  as  much 
«xposed  to  it  as  possible.  These  stages 
should  be  placed  on  castors,  in  order  that 
they  may  easily  be  moved  firom  or  towards 
the  light  at  pleasure.  If  the  wmdow  be 
towards  the  full  sun,  the  stages  should  be 
drawn  back  in  the  middle  of  toe  day  for  two 
or  three  hours  in  very  hot,  clear  weather ; 
and  at  other  times,  when  it  may  be  necessary 
to  shade  some  of  the  plants,  lor  the  sake  of 
preserving  them  longer  in  flower. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  having 
these  stages  on  castors,  or  pirets,  which  is, 
that  of  turning  them  round  to  view  the 
flowers  at  pleasure  and  with  ease ; also,  by 
having  them  placed  in  that  manner,  they 
could  be  moved  from  one  room  to  another 
with  facility,  either  to  take  advantage  of 
sunshine  in  the  short  days  of  winter,  accord- 
ingly as  the  room  may  be  situated  in  regard 
to  aspect,  or  from  the  morning  parlour  to  the 
drawing-room , and  the  contrary.  All  this 
may  be  done  without  in  the  least  disturbiiK 
the  plants,  and  at  an  expense  not  worth 
mentioning. 

Plants  placed  in  tlie  lobby  or  hall,  not, 
perhaps,  near  to  a window,  but  on  tables  or 
chairs,  merely  furnish  them  out,  and 
divest  them  of  their  dull  appearances,  should 
never  be  sufiered  to  stand  long  in  that  man- 
Aer  at  a time  j but  should  bo  changed  to  a 


better  situation  occasionally,  in  order  tb 
recruit  the  health  and  recover  the  lost  ver- 
dure of  the  plants.  If  we  but  half  olserra 
what  natare  points  out,  the  plants  thoiuseircs 
will  tell  what  should  be  done.  They  will 
stretch  their  feeble  shoots  towards  the  light, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “ Let  me  see  the  face  of 
the  sun,  the  fountain  of  my  life.” 

But  not  only  plants  placed  in  such  situa- 
tions as  this,  but  all  plants  confined  to  the 
house,  as  to  a prison,  stretch  forth  their 
feeble  shoots  to  the  sun,  as  if  calling  out  fur 
its  assistance.  If,  however,  we  be  so  clever 
as  to  restrain  them  thus  far,  we  ought,  on  the 
ether  hand,  to  be  so  just  as  not  to  distort 
them  out  of  measure,  especially  when  sucit 
distortion  can  be  so  easily  prevented ; namely, 
by  turning  them  round  towards  the  light  front 
time  to  time.  By  carefully  observing  this 
practice,  the  necessity  of  pruning  may  also 
be,  in  a great  measure,  prevented,  and  the 
trouble  would  be  more  than  repaid,  in  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  handsome  and  naturally- 
shaped  plant?. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  by  placing 
these  plants  in  the  open  air  in  tlie  summer 
months,  their  health  is  greatly  renovated, 
and  they  naturally  grow  into  shape  again  of 
their  own  accord ; even  if  they  were  occa- 
sionally placed  in  a sheltered  and  partly- 
shaded  situation  for  a few  weeks  at  a time, 
they  might  be  much  benefited.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  situation  be  partly  shaded, 
that  is,  from  the  full  sun ; otherwise  ths 
plants  would  be  scorched  and  be  very  much 
injured ; as  being  removed  from  the  bouse 
in  a feeble  and  languid  state,  they  could  not 
well  hold  up  against  intense  beat  without 
doors  but  by  degrees. 

Gardeners,  therefore,  in  the  management 
of  greenhouse  plants,  place  them  in  the  shade, 
as  on  the  north  side  of  a wall,  or  high  fence, 
for  two  or  three  weeks  after  taking  them  out 
of  the  house  in  May  or  June,  in  order  to 
inure  them,  by  degrees,  to  bear  the  full  sun 
and  air,  after  which  they  generally  place 
them  in  a free  situation,  or  plunge  them  in  the 
shrubbery  or  flower -plats,  /luite  to  the  brim 
of  the  pots,  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept 
the  more  moist  by  the  earth ; thus  forming, 
in  an  instant,  an  exotic  shrubbery. 

Those  who  do  not  choose  to  empty  their 
rooms  altogether  for  tho  purpose  of  harden- 
ing and  renovating  the  plants,  might  set  them 
out  by  turns,  and  keep  tho  Booms  always 
furnished  by  substituting  in  their  places  a 
mixture  of  annual  and  other  common  plants. 

The  rules  for  watering  plants  can  only  ba 
(^□eral,  as  much  depends  upon  circum- 
•lansea,  and  on  the  nature  and  variety  of  tha 
plants.  To  a regiAr  and  minute  ooserverj 
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they  will  almost  tell  their  wants  themselves  ; 
and  it  is  only  necessary,  as  it  were,  to  pre- 
vent those  wants,  in  order  to  preserve  and 
continue  them  in  health  and  beauty.  In 
hot  weather,  and  when  the  plants  are  in  a 
growing  state,  they  should  be  looked  over 
once,  or  even  twice  a day,  not  that  every  one 
should  have  water  so  often,  but  only  those 
that  need.  In  cooler  seasons  once  in  two 
or  three  days  may  be  often  enough,  and  in 
winter  once  a week  or  ten  days  may  suffice. 
13ut  plants  in  estate  of  total  inactivity  require 
no  water  further  than  to  prevent  the 
earth  about  them  from  becoming  a caput 
moriuum,  or  absolute  dust. 

In  cold,  dull  weather,  it  is  safer  to’give  too 
little  rather  than  too  mucli  water  ; whereas, 
in  hot,  sultry  weather,  hardly  enough  can 
be  given,  eTpecially  to  plants  termed  great 
drinkert,  in  a free-growing  state. 

Plants  in  light  .absorbent  earth  require 
more  water  than  those  of  the  same  kind 
placed  in  stronger  and  more  compact  soils  ; 
and  so,  of  course,  the  contrary.  Few  plants, 
however  (except  those  whicli  may  be  termed 
aquatic),  can  long  endure  stagnant  water 
a^ut  their  roots  ; even  the  greatest  drinkers, 
that  like  to  be  often  and  thoroughly  refreshed 
overhead,  may  be  sickened  in  a short  time 
by  a saturation  of  water  about  their  roots. 

This  fact  leads  us  to  condemn,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  practice  of  placing  pans 
or  saucers  under  the  plants,  and  feeding 
them  by  the  roots  only  ; that  is,  pouring  the 
water  continually  into  the  pans,  and  never  on 
the  earth  at  top.  The  water  should  always 
be  poured  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in 
order  that  it  may  filter  completely  through 
h,  to  the  benefit  and  refreshment  of  the 
fibres. 

No  objection  can  be  made  to  the  use  of 
the.se  pans,  on  account  of  the  furniture ; but 
the  water  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
them  for  a moment  in  winter,  or  when  the 
plants  are  in  a state  of  inactivity  , otherwise 
tlie  consequent  destruction  ef  the  plants  will 
follow. 

In  the  hotter  seasons  of  the  year  the 
plants  should  be  often  refreshed  overhead, 
in  order  to  clear  the  leaves  from  dust,  which 
is  of  much  importance  in  regard  to  their 
health. 

This  should  also  be  occasionally  done  in 
winter,  and  the  plants  should  either  be  carried 
to  an  outhouse,  or  the  area,  where  the  water 
that  runs  off  could  do  no  harm,  or  they  could 
be  placed  one  after  the  other  into  a large 
tub,  and  so  iiave  water  poured  from  the  rose 
of  a watering-pot  upon  them,  or  they  may 
have  it  thrown  by  a S3u-inge,  which  is  a 
better  method.  Plants  kept  in  sitting-rooms, 


or  others  tliat  are  liable  to  be  often  covered 
over  with  dust,  should  be  cleaned  or  dusted 
every  morning,  by  a small  bellows,  besides 
being  occasionally  washed  over  the  leaves. 

Bulbous-rooted  flowers  in  earth  will  re- 
quire regular  and  moderate  supplies  of  water, 
from  the  time  they  are  taken  into  the  house 
till  they  begin  to  shoot  up^eir  flower  stems, 
and  after  that  more  freely  till  they  are 
blown,  when  the  quantity  may  again  be 
lessened  in  order  to  prolong  the  season  of 
their  bloom.  Those  in  water  should  have 
the  water  changed  every  four  or  five  days, 
from  the  time  their  fibres  begin  to  sprinr. 

liain  water  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  ; 
and  next  to  it,  river  or  running  water ; next, 
that  of  a pond  or  pool,  exposed  to  tlie  sun 
and  air ; but  hard  water  ought  never  to  bo 
used,  unless  in  case  ot  absolute  necessity. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  A MIXED 
FLOWER  GARDEN. 


The  mixed  flower  garden  is  that  which 
is  generally  aimed  at  by  gardeners,  and,  con- 
sequently, it  is  that  which  is  the  most  gene- 
rally to  be  met  with.  In  such  a garden, 
plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  of  all  denominations 
are  admitted  too  often  in  heterogeneous 
masses,  without  the  least  attention  being 
paid  to  distribution,  as  far  as  regards  their 
relative  heights,  their  colours,  time  of 
flowering,  or  the  effects  they  ultimately  or 
immediately  have  in  landscape.  Many  err 
in  planting  this  sort  of  garden  by  introducing 
by  far  too  many  species,  and  those  are  often 
ill-selected.  It  is  the  object  of  the  gardener 
to  prodace  a brilliant  and  constant  bloom  of 
flowers,  and  that  end  cannot  be  attained  but  by 
a limited  number  of  specifes,  if  properly  ar- 
ranged and  selected.  A moderate  number  of 
select  .sorts,  of  what  may  be  properly  called 
good  border  fl>.wers,  and  that  number  selected 
equally  from  the  different  coloifrs  of  such 
plants  as  are  known  to  flower  from  February 
to  October,  is  what  ought  to  demand  tha 
exclusive  attention  of  those  who  would 
plant  a flower  garden  of  this  sort.  Rarity 
and  variety  should  not  be  condemned,  and  it 
is  always  Setter  to  have  such  confined  to  the 
botanical  flower  garden,  or  in  a border 
either  alphabetically  or  classically  arranged  ; 
here  they  will  be  more  immediately  undiw 
the  eye  of  the  cultivator,  and  less  liable  to- 
be  destroyed  or  lost.  Indeed;  in  every 
garden,  where  there  is  anything  like  a 
collection  of  plants,  some  sort  of  arrange- 
ment should  be  adi.pted,  both  as  a nursery 
and  an  index,  to  point  out  the  exact  species 
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of 'which  the  collection  consists,  as  well  as 
wbat  species  are  lost.  It  has  been  observed 
by  an  intelligent  writer  upon  this  subject 
that  flower  gardens  have  been  on  the  decline 
for  the  last  half  century,  and  the  cause 
assigned  is,  that  the  great  influx  of  new 
plants  during  that  period  has  induced  gar- 
deners to  be  more  solicitous  about  rare  and 
new  plants  than  well-disposed  colours  and 
quantity. 

Little  attention,  till  lately,  has  been 
practically  paid  to  the  disposal  offlowers,  so 
as  to  produce  the  best  possible  effect.  On 
this  subject  the  authoress  of  “ The  Florist’s 
Hanual’’  presents  some  very  just  obser- 
vations i for  she  observes  that  the  fashionable 
novicci  who  has  stored  her  borders  from  the 
catalogue  of  soibe  celebrated  name  with  a 
variety  of  rare  species;  who  has  procured 
innumerable  rose  trees,  chiefly  consisting  of 
old  and  common  sorts,  brought"  into  notice 
by  the  new  nomenclature;  who  has  set 
apart  a portion  of  her  ground  for  American 
plants,  and  duly  placed  them  in  bog  soil, 
with  their  names  painted  on  large-headed 
pegs,— becomes  disappointed,  when,  instead 
of  the  brilliant  show  of  her  humble 
neighbour’s  jporterre,  she  finds  her  own 
distinguished  only  by  a paucity  of  colour 
and  fruitless  expenditure.  A variety  of 
species,  bog-plants,  and  large-lettered  pegs, 
are  all  good  in  their  way,  but  they  will  not 
produce  a good  flower  garden;  and  the 
simple  cause  of  the  general  failure, 
in  this  particular,  is  the  solicitude  which  at 
present  prevails  for  rarity  and  variety,  in 
preference  to  well-blended  quality ; as  without 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  plant,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a brilliant  flower 
garden,  as  the  art  of  procuring  it  consists  in 
the  judicious  mixture  of  every  common 
colour.  Hence  the  foundation  thus  laid, 
the  solicitude  of  those  who  wish  to  complete 
the  superstructure  must  not  be  for  rare 
species,  b^f  for  new  colour;  so  that  the 
commonest  primula,  which  presents  a fresh 
shade  of  red,  yellow,  blue,  &c.,  ought  to  be 
esteenaed  more  valuable  than  the  most  rare 
American  plant  which  does  not  bring  a 
'Single  advantage  in  the  formation  of  that 
assemblage  of  flowers  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  term  of  the  mingled 
flower  garden.  It  is  essential  that  the 
separate  parts  should,  in  their  appearance, 
constitute  a whole;  and  this  appearance  is 
conipatible  with  any  form  into  which  the 
garden  maybe  thrown,  if  attention  bo  given 
to  the  manner  of  planting.  In  some  gardens 
this  appearance  of  a ^ whole  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  injudicious  taste  of  setting 
apart  distinct  borders  for  pinks,  hepetms, 


primulas,  for  any  other  favourite  kind  of 
flowers,  also  for  diflarent  species  of  bulbs,  as 
anemonts,  ranunculuses,  hs/acinths,  &c.  These 
distinct  borders,  though  biutiful  in 
themselves,  break  that  whole  which  should 
always  be  presented  to  the  eye  by  the 
minted  flower  garden,  as  single  beds 
containing  one  species  only  form  a blank, 
before  that  species  poduces  its  flowers,  and 
a mass  of  decaying  leaves,  when  the  glow  of 
their  petals  is  no  more.  The  reverse  of  this 
mode  of  planting- is  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  the  mingled  flower  garden,  in  each 
border  of  which  there  should  be  at  least 
two  of  every  species;  but  the  precise 
number  must  be  regulated  by  the  force 
of  colour  display^  by  the  plant,  and 
the  size  and  relative  position  of  the 
bordnrs. 

The  disposal  of  the  margin  or  surrounding 
plantations- also  require  much  judgment  and 
taste,  so  that  the  whole  may  harmonize  with 
the  arrangements  within,  and  whilst  they. 
aSbrd  sufficient  shelter,  they  should  not  be 
crowded,  nor  yet  have  a hedge-like 
appearance.  The  plantation,  if  not  naturally 
existing,  must  be  planted,  and  probably , 
partly  surrounded  naturally,  will  require 
some  artificial  assistance,  either  to  render 
the  shelter  sufficient,  or  to  improve  its 
appearance  ; in  such  cases,  the  most  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  should  be  placed 
in  front,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  ; 
and  if  the  extent  of  the  flower  garden  be 
great,  some  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  may  be  introduced  - upon  the 
grass,  or  in  the  larger  of  the  clumps  or 
gron^,  and  if  properly  placed  will  have  a 
good  effect  in  the  colouring  even  of  the 
foliage,  and  particularly  the  habit  of  the 
trees.  In  order  to  produce  a pleasing  effect 
in  planting,  the  trees  should  be  grouped 
with  judgment,  and  with  a painter's  practised 
eye. 

The  most  fisghionabla  style  of  flower 
gardens  in  present  use  is  the  mixed  flower 
garden,  in  which  the  plants  are  arranged  in 
groups  and  masses,  care  being  taken  that  the 
colour  and  forma  be  arranged  according  to 
principles  of  good  taste. 


Pigeon's  Dung.— 'Those  that  would  make 
the  most  of  a pigeon-house  should  spread 
over  the  floor  every  ten  days,  three  or  four 
bushels  of  ashes,  which  will  help  to  keep 
the  pigeon-dung  from  caking  together,  and 
make  it  spread  even,  and  go  further.  Hen 
or  fowl’s-dung  of  all  sorts  should  be  mixed 
trith  ash8s  for  the  above  reason. 
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• THE  CUCUAIBER. 


The  engraving  which  we  give  in  our 
present  number,  was  taken  from  a plant 
unltivated  by  that  eminent  grower  of  this 
particular  vegetable,  Mr.  Cuthill,  of  Cam- 
berwell ; but  as  we  shall  refer  occasionally 
to  its  culture,  we  will  content  ourselves,  at 
present,  by  giving  an  outline  of  its  history, 
and  an  exposition  of  those  criteria  by  which 
the  merits  of  the  respective  varieties  are  to 
be  distinguished. 

The  earliest  pages  of  history  mention  the 
encumber  as  an  esculent  that  was  highly 
esteemed  and  coveted  by  the  primitive  races 
of  mankind  ; and,  as  early  as  1490  years 
before  Christ,  we  find  the  Israelites  remem- 
bering with  regret  the  cucumbers  which  they 
enjoyed  in  such  abundance  in  Egypt 
(Numbers  xi.,  5).  It  is  mentioned  in  another 
part  of  Scripture  (Isaiah  i.,  8),  where  the 
prophet  foretels  the  deserted  state  of  Zion, 
by  comparing  her  to  a lodge  in  a garden  of 
cucumbers. 

A great  degree  of  uncertainty  exists  as  to 
the  introduction  of  the  cucumber  into 
Europe;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
it  was  effected  by  the  Komans,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  instruments  of 
introducing  the  majority  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables not  only  into  Europe,  but  p.irticutarly 
into  this  country.  It  may  be  naturally  sup- 
posed that  the  intercourse  of  the  Romans 
with  Africa  rendered  them  acquainted  with 
the  cucumber,  and  that,  from  its  grateful 
and  cooling  qualities,  it  became  a favourite 
object  of  their  cultivation ; at  all  events,  it 
is  certain  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  they  had 
made  great  progress  in  naturalising  it  to  their 
climate.  They  were  grown  in  large  boxes 
filled  with  dung,  over  which  was  spread  the 
requisite  quantity  of  mould,  and  they  were 
sheltered  from  the  casual  inclemency  of  the 
weather  by  thin  plates  of  talc,  or,  lapis  spe- 
culavis,  which  admitted  the  light  nearly  as 
well  as  our  modern  glass.  At  night,  the 
boxes  or  baskets  were  removed  to  the  shelter 
of  seme  convenient  house,  where  the  cold 
could  not  penetrate. — (Columella,  lib.  xi.  c.  3.) 

The  Russians  have  a tradition  that  the 
cucumber  was  introduced  into  their  country 
op®  thousand  years  before  Christ,  by  a 
pilgrim  wandering  from  Persia,  who  brought 
with  him  a number  of  seeds,  pretending  they 
were  left  to  him  by  an  angel  from  Heaven, 
and  that  he  had  only  to  plant  one  of  the  seeds 
in  the  ground  to  keep  him  from  starvation. 
The  Russians,  to  this  day,  are  greedily  fond 
of  the  cucumber,  not  a single  Russian  garden 


being  without  its  ridges  of  cucumbers.  Of 
its  proper  mode  of  culture,  they,  however, 
know  but  little.  Nature,  with  them,  is  the 
best  gardener,  rejecting  all  assistance  from 
art,  although,  in  the  gardens  of  the  nobles 
the  cucumber  frame  has  been  introduced  as 
the  greatest  improvement  in  horticultural 
science. 

The  culture  of  the  cucumber,  as  detailed 
by_  the  Roman  writer,  B&  Re,  Rustica,  also 
coincides  very  much  with  our  practice  in  the 
open  ground,  and  many  of  the  modes  of 
cultivation  practised  by  our  gardeners  are 
evidently  the  result  of  Roman  practice.  It 
was  called  cueumis  by  the  Romans,  on 
account  of  the  crookedness  of  the  fruit ; and 
it  was  directed  ;by  Palladius  that  the  seed 
should  be  soaked  in  water  before  sowing,  and 
the  fruit  to  be  grown  in  tubes,  in  order  to 
increase  its  length.  It  is  grown  by  us  in 
wooden  cradles,  not  so  much  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  fruit  as  to  prevent  the  crooked- 
ness of  its  growth.  Similar  directions  are 
given  by  Columella  and  Quintilius  (a.d. 
151),  the  former  of  whom  states,  amongst 
other  particulars,  that  the  fruit  of  the 
cucumber  will  increase  in  length  towards 
water  in  a vase  sunk  in  the  earth  a few 
inches  from  its  extremity.  The  experiment 
was  frequently  tried  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  ; but  the  result  did  not  answer  his 
expectations,  and  he  relinquished  the  practice. 

Leaving  the  question  at  issue,  whether 
the  cucumber  was  actually  introduced  by 
the  Romans  into  this  country,  although 
history  is  greatly  in  favour  of  such  intro- 
duction, yet  it  is  singular  that  we  have  not 
any  record  of  its  being  grown  in  this  country 
until  the  reign  of  Edvvard  III.  Gardeners 
at  that  time  were  very  tenacious  in  recording 
any  discovery  that  they  might  have  made  in 
the  improved  culture  of  any  particular 
vegetable,  confining  the  knowledge  enthely 
to  themselves,  as  a source  of  profit  and 
emolument.  Thus  Thomas  Hill  mentions 
cucumbers  as  one  of  the  products  of  the 
kitchen-garden,  but  abstains  from  giving 
instructions  relative  to  its  cultivation.  It 
is,  however,  curious  to  observe  the  many 
absurdities  and  errors  into  which  the 
cultivators  of  the  cucumber  fell  in  those 
days  of  horticultural  science,  for  in  the 
Gardener's  Labyrinth,  published  by  Dethicke, 
in  1577,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Didimus 
Mountain,  we  find  the  following  directions 
for  the  culture  of  the  cucumber.  He  sots; 
tliey  are  best  trained  upon  a trellis,  and  mat 
the  fruits  corrupt  not  by  lying  on  the  earth. 
His  method  of  keeping  the  plants  well 
supplied  with  water  was  by  having  worsted 
with  one  end  in  water  and  the  other  in  the 
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OBil. ; liut  one  of  its  greatest  errors  is  that 
^nts  raised  from  cuttings  a*e  tlie  most 
0iodoctive  fruits. 

Qerarde,  in  1579,  gives  some  very  ample 
MstaructioDS  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
•Kcnmber,  and  mentions  two  varieties,  that 
is,  our  common  cucumber,  and  the  cuoumis 
JEKsfanico,  or  Spanish  cucumber.  _ The 
£>ll»wing  will  be  read  with  a smile,  as 
descriptive  of  the  virtues  of  the  cucumber,  • 
as  laid  down  by  the  worthy  Gerarde,  who 
cays,  “ that  the  cucumber,  if  eaten  as  a 
fpttage  made  of  it  with  mutton  and  oatmeal 
tee  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  for  three 
vFoek  without  intermission,  doUi  perfectly 
eoxe  all  manner  of  sauce  phlegm  and  copper 
Suxi,  red  and  shining,  fiery  noses  (as  red  as 
red  roses)  with  pimples,  pumples,  rubies, 
aed  suchlike  previous  faces.” 

Parkinson,  in  his  Faradtsus,  in  1627, 
nasmerates  six  varieties  of  tlie  cucumber, 
altiiough  the  ignorance  of  the  gardeners  as 
to.  forcing  was  great  in  tlie  extreme.  Some, 
Ite  says,  use  great  hollow  glasses,  like  bell 
■i^aads,  to  defend  the  plants  from  cold  or 
)na.t  of  tlie  sun. 

The  cucumber  frame  appears  to  have  been 
!bs&  brought  into  vogue  in  1727,  and 
Switzer  boasts  that  cucumbers,  which 
nuny-five  years  before  were  never  sgen 
xft  table  until  the  close  of  May,  were  then 
always  ready  early  in  March.  Mr.  Fowler, 
fosdener  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Gould,  at  Stoke 
jiswington,  was  tlie  most  successful  cul- 
^.ssator  of  the  cucumber,  and  was  the  first 
^ nise  plants  in  autumn,  fur  fruiting  about 
tjViistmas.  He  presented  the  king,  George 
with  a brace  of  full-grown  cucumbers, 
onlhe  New  Year’s-day  of  1721. 

The  directions  which  Switzer  gives  for 
abfc  culture  of  the  cucumber  in  hotbeds  are, 
walk  few  exceptions,  as  full  and  satisfactory 
as  those  given  by  the  most  valid  and 
;»^utabie  authorities  a century  afterwards. 

In  regard  to  the  general  merits  of  the 
incumber,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
qualities  required  by  the  professed  judges 
of  the  vegetable  with  any  of  the  principles 
oS  taste  or  beauty.  One  of  these  qualUies 
5s,  that  the  cucumber  should  be  ribbed  ; but 
why  a ribbed  cucumber  is  to  be  preferred 
te>  one  with  an  even  surface,  seems  difficult 
divine.  It  is  equally  incomprehensible 
why  a black-spined  encumber  should  be  de- 
alaved  to  be  superior  to  one  with  white  spine. 

Ill  regard  to  Ihe  size  of  tlie  cucumbers, 
■which  are  now  grown  to  a prodigious  length, 
Mr.  l.iudley  very  justly  observes,  “ every- 
ln>dy  wants  to  have  his  fruit  longer  than 
his  neighbours,  and  if  it  be  so  tong  that  no 
llsh  can  be  found  to  I’.old  it,  so  much  the 


better.  But  is  there  any  comm'on-senee 
in  this?  Of  what  use  are  these  long  fruits 
except  to  make  people  stare?  Are  they 
better  flavoured,  better  bearers,  better 
seeders  ? Quite  the  contrary  ; they  are 
simply  longer,  indeed,  too  long  to  be  placed 
on  a dinner  table,  too  long  to  be  eaten  by 
a small  party,  too  coarse  to  suit  a cultivated 
palate,  and  are,  in  fact,  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  servants’ 
hall.” 


Direction  op  Roots.— M.  Durand  has 
made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  another 
communication  relative  to^  his  experiments, 
with  tlie  view  of  confirming  his  discovery  of 
the  cause  of  the  roots  of  plants  striking 
downwards.  These  lea\-e  no  doubt  that  the 
roots  shun  the  action  of  light,  and  that  this 
is  the  cause  of  their  pressing  their  way  into 
the  eartli. 

Planting. — Many  vegetables  require  to 
be  removed,  whilst  young,  from  the  beds 
in  which  they  were  grown  as  seeds,  and 
planted  out  in  rows.  A straight  line  is 
made  with  the  line,  which  is  gently  treaded 
on  each  side.  Commence  now  at  one  end 
of  the  trodden  line,  and,  in  the  central,  or 
untrodden  part,  pierce  the  earth  with  a 
dibble.  Into  the  hole  so  made,  insert  the 
root  of  the  plant,  and  pierce  the  earth  at  its 
side,  so  as  to  press  the  mould  round  the 
root,  leaving  no  vacant  space  below. 

Fecundation  op  the  Dahlia. — The 
seeds  of  dahlias  ripen  in  iieptember  and 
October,  and  should  be  selected  from  such 
flowers  as  have  the  greatest  merits,  and 
especially  such  as  have  been  artificially 
fecundated,  which  operation  is  performed  by 
covering  the  flower  mtended  to  be  operated 
upon,  for  two  or  three  days  previously  to 
their  expanding,  with  a fine  gauze  net,  so  as 
to  prevent  aecideutal  fecundation  from  taking 
place.  With  a camel-hair  pencil,  the  pollen 
of  the  flower,  of  tlie  colour,  form,  &c., 
wished  to  be  added  to  the  female  parent,  is 
taken  from  the  male  parent,  and  every 
Jloret  of  the  female  touched  with  it.  This 
operation  requires  to  be  performed  two  or 
three  successive  days,  according  to  tlie 
weather  and  the  state  of  the  flower.  Few 
cultivators,  however,  take  thi.s  trouble, 
thinking  it  unnecessary,  as  one  flower  pro- 
duces seed  from  which  flowers  arc  produced 
of  every  colour,  shade,  and  character 
peculiar  to  these  species.  It  appears  to  bo 
of  some  importance  to  select  seeds  from 
plants  grown  in  very  rich  soil,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  soil  have  much  to  do,  particularly  with 
the  colours. 
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FORMATION  OF  GARDEN  WALKS. 


If  the  garden  he  small,  one  good  walk 
all  round  is  sufficient ; and,  if  long  and 
narrow,  there  should  not  be  many  cross  ones. 
In  the  formation  of  the  walks,  the  ground, 
if  good,  should  be  excavated  to  tlie  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet,  and  disposed  upon  the 
compartment,  in  order  to  admit  of  a sufficient 
depth  for  a layer  of  stones,  brickbats,  rub- 
bish, or  rough  gravel,  &c.,  so  as  to  render 
the  whole  perfectly  diry  at  all  seasons,  as 
•well  as  to  prevent  the  rising  up  of  worms. 
Under  the  walks,  good  drains  should  be 
formed,  in  order  to  carry  off  all  superfluous 
water.  The  bottom  being  tlms  prepared, 
and  the  lower  stratum  laid  as  hollow  as 
possible,  the  whole  should  be  finished  witli 
the  best  gravel  that  can  bo  procured,  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  in  depth — that  of  a 
binding  nature  is  the  best.  The  colour 
should  be  of  a yellowish  hue,  as  dark- 
coloured  gravel,  although  it  may  bo  equally 
good  for  rendering  a walk  dry,  firm,  and 
hard,  has  not  so  cheerful  au  appearance. 
Lighter  coloured  gravels  are  also  sooner 
tarnished,  and,  unless  exceedingly  well 
kept,  soon  look  ill.  The  advantages  of  good 
gravel  for  the  embellishment  of  a garden,  is 
of  much  importance ; but  there  are  many 
situations  where  it  is  only  to  be  procured 
at  an  enormous  expense.  Recourse  must, 
therefore,  be  had  to  substitutes,  several  of 
which  make  excellent  walks,  equally  com- 
fortable and  agreeable  as  gravel,  but  inferior 
to  it  in  beauty. 

Of  these  substitutee,  coal-ashes  are  the 
best,  particularly  for  kitchen-garden  walks. 
Where  utility  and  comfort  are  the  only  ob- 
jects, ashes  sifted,  and  laid  upon  any  bottom, 
whether  prepared  or  not,  by  being  rendered 
dry,  make  excellent  walks.  They  are  not 
much  affected  by  rain,  seldom  disturbed  by 
frosts,  and  little  subject  to  be  overgrown 
with  weeds.  Should,  however,  the  latter 
be'  the  case,  they  are  easily  cleared. 

Road-sand  is  also  a good  substitute  for 
gravel,  and  that  which  is  procured  from 
roads  formed  of  flints  is  the  best.  The 
walks  may  be  rendered  dry,  before  it  is 
spread,  in  th^  same  manner  as  gravel,  which 
■mil  preveotihe  effects  of  worm-casts,  to 
which  walks  of  sand  are  very  subject.  It 
should  be  laid  on  in  a wet  state,  approach- 
ing to  mortar  and,  when  partially  d^, 
rolled  down.  Walks  of  this  sort  are  easily 
kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  all  through  the 
summer  are  neat  and  clean.  In  autumn, 
and  during  the  frosts  and  thaws  of  winter, 
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they  become  soon  unpleasant,  and  overgrown 
with  various  mosses  and  conferva. 

Sea-gravel,  in  which  small  shells,  and 
fragments  of  large  ones  abound,  is  soma- 
times  used ; and,  if  .prepared  in  the 
follomng  manner,  will  make  a comfortable 
and  handsome  walk  : — Mix  equal  quantities 
of  brickdust  and  common  cement  together ; 
add  one  part  of  this  composition  to  ten  of 
sea-gravel,  and  let  the  whole  be  well  mixed 
together  whilst  dry.  When  laid  on  the 
walk,  let  it  be  thoroughly  wetted,  and  im- 
mediately passed  under  a heavy  roller,  and' 
it  will  make  a walk  approaching  in  appear- 
ance to  shell  marble. 

Sawdust,  where  it  can  be  had  in  abundance, 
makes  a dry  walk.  It  remains  clear,  as  few 
weeds  will  make  their  appearance  through 
it ; but  it  requires  to  be  often  renewed. 

In  Holland,  where  gravel  is  very  scarce, 
many  of  the  best  gardens  have  their  walks 
formed  of  bog  or  sand.  This  is  liable, 
however,  to  many  inconveniences,  and  is 
neither  clean  nor  dry. 

Small  pebbles,  embedded  in  strong  clay, 
when  placed  closely  together,  like  a cause- 
way, make  a very  clear  and  dry  walk,  and 
present  a neat  appearance ; but  this,  if  well 
done,  becomes  expensive,  and  cannot  be 
carried  to  a great  extent  with  a due  regard 
to  economy. 

To  tiicse  substitutes  may  bo  added  shells, 
coals,  pounded  brickbats,  stones,  or  slates, 
soap-boilers’  waste,  burned  clay,  when  re- 
duced to  powder,  &c. 

Flag-stones  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended of  late  by  Mr.  Loudon,  as  the  best 
for  kitchen-gardens.  Mr.  Loudon  advises 
that  they  should  bo  supported  upon  briok 
or  stone  piers,  in  order  to  admit  the  roots  of 
trees  and  shrubs  spreading  under  them. 
These  ivalks,  though  expensive  in  their 
first  formation,  ultimately  diminish  the 
annual  cost  of  weeding,  repairing,  &c. 

Whether  gravel  or  any  ef  these  conglo- 
merate substitutes  bo  used,  it  is  necessary 
•to  have  an  edging  of  some  sort ; box  is  the 
neatest,  and  the  least  troublesome.  Thrift 
is  often  used,  and  will  last  for  a couple  of 
years ; but  it  requires  to  be  planted  fre- 
quently. Various  other  edgings — such  as 
bricks  placed  on  edge,  slates  or  deal,  are 
used ; but  they  are  all  objectionable.  Grass 
edgings  are  sometimes  laid,  but  they  require 
to  bo  often  mown,  and  have  an  unseemly 
appearance. 

In  gardens  of  small  extent,  edgings  are 
sometimes  formed  of  useful  vegetables — such 
as  parsley,  strawberries,  thyme,  hyssop, 
winter  savory,  or  camomile.  These,  whilst 
they  remain  young  and  ungathered,  havo 
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an  effect  not  out  of  character  with  the  kitchen- 
garden.  Some  persons  dispenso  with  all 
sorts  of  edgings,  and  merely  defend  the 
walks  with  a beaten  border,  which  they 
renew  as  occasion  may  require. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CULTURE 
OF  THE  VEGETABLE  MARROW. 


With  the  exception  of  the  melon,  encum- 
ber, and  vegetable  marrow,  few  cucurbita- 
ceons  plants  are  cultivated  in  this  country, 
or  if  so,  chiefly  for  curiosity  or  ornament. 
There  are,  however,  some  others  worthy  of 
notice  even  here,  whilst  their  importance  in 
hot  climates  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

The  vegetable  marrow  is  supposed  to  be^a 
variety  of  the  cucurbita  mdopaps,  the  melon, 
pumpkin,  or  squash  ; it  attains  a considerable 
size  when  ripe,  measuring  about  a foot  in 
length,  and  four  or  five  inches  through,  being 
then  rather  strongly  ribbed,  although  they 
are  not  so  apparent  when  young.  The  fruit 
are  generally  used  when  nearly  half-growil, 
although  excellent  in  all  stages,  even  when 
ripe,  when  it  is  superior  to  the  pumpkin  for 
pies.  The  flesh  when  boiled  is  very  tender, 
mild,  and  buttery,  and  no  doubt  this  will 
always  be  the  sort  preferred  in  English 
gardens.  It  was  introduced  from  Persia 
in  1816. 

The  other  varieties  of  this  plant,  called 
squashes  in  the  United  State,  are  very  ex- 
tensively grown  there  both  for  summer  and 
winter  use;  they  distinguish  two  classes  of 
them — the  bush  and  winter  squashes,  the 
former  being  grown  for  summer  use,  and  the 
latter,  as  indicated,  for  winter  stores.  The 
varieties  are  very  numerous  of  the  first 
section,  including  the  first  flat  bush,  the  lom; 
bush,  and  the  crooh  meked  bush.  These  sorts 
are  desirable  for  small  gardens,  as  they  do 
not  run  along  the  ground  like  the  others,  but 
form  compact  bushes,  and  are  very  prolific. 
Of  the  winter  sorts,  there  are  the  white 
vainter,  the  beU  shaped  vnnUr,  the  crook  necked 
winter,  and  many  others.  Cobbett  gives  the 
preference  to  the  flat  bush  tor  the  summer, 
and  the  long  white  for  the  winter.  In 
cooking  they  require  no  peeling,  but  are 
merely  washed  clean,  and  plain  boiled  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  or  until  done.  The 
■winter  sorts  produce  much  larger  fruit  than 
the  others  ; these  latter  should  be  gathered 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  for  use,  in 
order  not  to  weaken  the  (plants,  when  some 
will  produce  nearly  a bushel  of  squashes. 
The  very  small  fruit  are  said  to  form  a better 
pickle  than  encumbers. 


The  large  gourd  is  the  cucurbita  patera, 
the  poteronjeune  of  the  French,  and  is  a very 
strong  grower,  throwing  out  shoots  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  long  in  a few  weeks,  and  pro- 
ducing enormous  fruit;  it  has  been  grown  to 
the  weight  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  pounds 
the  single  fruit  in  this  country.  When  ripe, 
the  flesh  is  two  or  three  inches  thick,  of  a 
yellow  or  salmon  colour,  enclosing  the  seeds, 
which  are  stuck  round  the  sides  of  the  centsal 
cavity.  In  a young  state  the  fruit  are  vefjr 
good,  used  as  a vegetable  marrow,  or  in 
soups,  but  it  is  too  large  a grower  to  be 
recommended.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  it. 

Apparently,  a variety  either  of  this  or  the 
preceding  is  the  coucourzella,  a vegetable 
marrow  -highly  esteemed  in  France.  It  is  a 
very  rambling  grower,  and  the  fruit  should 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  flower,  or 
it  becomes  too  large  for  use ; it  is  then  about 
six  inches  long,  and  nearly  two  through, 
very  tender  and  delicious. 

Varieties  of  the  Cucurbita  patera  are  the 
most  commonly  gro-wn.  in  Turkey,  the 
markets  of  Constantinople  being  supplied 
with  them  for  fully  six  months  in  the  year. 
There  are  several  varieties,  and  they  are 
universally  used  in  soups. 

The  pumpkin  is  tbe  Cucurbita  pepo,  enetive 
of  the  Levant,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  about  1570.  It  is  hardly  so  much 
grown  as  formerly,  although  pumpkin  pie 
may  still  be  occasionally  met  with.  On  the 
continent  it  is  used  in  soups,  also  boiled  and 
fried.  Being  much  coarser  than  the  vegeta- 
ble marrow,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
grown. 

The  tcarted  gourd,  or  squash  {Cucurbita 
verrucosa)  is  a native  of  the  east,  and  appears 
to  have  been  in  cultivation  since  1658.  It 
is  grown  in  North  America,  with  those  before 
mentioned,  under  the  common  name  of 
squash,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  butdi 
varieties  belong  to  this  species. 

The  botde  gourd  [Langenoeria  vulgaris)  is  a 
native  of|  the  East  Indies,  and  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  as  early  as  1597.  This 
is  by  some  thought  to  be  the  gourd  «f  Jonah, 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  when  well 
supplied  with  moisture.  There  are  several 
varieties,  including  the  club  gourd,  the  fruit 
of  which  sometimes  attains  a length  of  six  or 
seven  feet  in  the  east.  The  bottle  gourd  is 
one  of  the  most  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  the  young 
fruit  being  cut  when  about  the  size  of  useable 
cucumbers,  the  inside  scooped  out,  filled  up 
with  rice  and  forced  meat,  and  boiled.  Cooked 
thus,  it  is  in  great  repute  with  the  Turks. 
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The  plants  are  trained  so  as  to  form  cool 
arbours,  so  grateful  in  a liot  climate. 

Many  other  sorts  of  gourds  and  allied  plants 
are  cultivated  in  various  warm  climates. 
Tlie  above  are  here  enumerated,  because  they 
will  all  succeed  during  our  summers,  treated 
a.s  tender  annuals. 

As  the  cultivation  of  one  species  is  appli- 
cable to  all,  the  following  directions  are 
applied  generally : — As  the  weather  is  not 
usually  warm  enough  for  these  plants  out  of 
doors  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May, 
the  seed  should  not  be  sown  until  the  first  or 
second  week  in  April.  It  should  be  sown  in 
pots  filled  with  light  rich  soil,  and  placed  in 
a cucumbex  frame.  The  plants  should  be 
carefully  potted  off  as  soon  as  the  seed  leaves 
expand,  singly,  in  small  pots,  and  replaced  in 
a close  heat  until  they  begin  to  grow  freely, 
when  they  should  be  topped,  and  gradually 
liai'dened  off.  About  the  last  week  in  May 
plant  them  out  singly  where  they  are  to 
remain,  placing  a hand-glass  over  each  until 
they  are  well  established,  when  the  glass 
should  be  raised  on  bricks,  and  the  shoots 
trained  regularly  out.  They  are  generally 
allowed  to  grow  as  they  like,  into  a confused 
mass  of  plenty  of  leaves,  but  few  fniit  They 
are  the  better  for  some  thinning  and  regula- 
ting, though  little  time  can  generally  be 
spared  for  so  necessary  an  operation.  At 
any  rate,  once  well  established,  they  flourish 
until  the  frost, kills  them,  or  until  they  are 
exhausted  by  bearing.  The  places  generally 
selected  to  turn  these  plants  out  in  are  most 
frequently  the  top  of  coiupost  and  rotten 
dung-heaps,  or  old  spent  hotbeds.  The 
trenches  between  asparagus  beds  are  also 
good  situations  for  some  of  them.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  selection  of  a much 
poorer  soil  would  not  be  more  productive 
of  jirofitable  results  than  the  above  way.  If 
a barren  piece  of  land  were  chosen,  the  plants 
would  be  much  more  manageable,  and  by  a 
judicious  application  of  water,  either  pure  or 
with  manure  in  solution,  their  luxuriance  of 
gi’owth  would  be  checked,  and  the  prodution 
of  fruit  would  doubtless  be  much  greater 
than  under  the  old  system. 

If  the  first,  supply  was  insufficient  or  not 
likely  to  last  through  the  season,  a sowing 
out  of  doors  may  be  made  in  July,  especially 
of  the  sguasJies.  Even  sown  as  late  as 
August,  tliese  latter  will  come  into  bearing, 
and  keep  on  the  supply  until  all  are  killed  by 
trust.  In  America  they  are  eaten  as  tur- 
nips, and  are,  by  many,  preferred  to  tliat 
root,  if  any  of  those  plants  are  put  out  in 
the  open  quarters,  they  should  have  the  same 
.‘•uminer  treatment  as  other  crop.® ; being 
kept  free  from  weeds,  the  ground  well  stirred, 


and  they  should  be  well  watered  in  dry 
weather.  These  plants  are  excellent  for 
covering  unsightly  objects,  or  paiiings,  walls, 
or  any  odd  comer,  being  easily  trained,  espe- 
cially the  smaller  fruited  sorts,  in  any  re- 
quired direction,  and  in  the  autumn  their 
fruits  make  a fine  display. 

Besides  the  various  uses  already  noticed, 
and  many  more  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
mention,  various  kinds  afford  a valuable 
addition  to  sea  stores,  lasting  long  after  all 
ordinary  vegetables  are  used  up,  and  forming 
a grateful  addition  to  the  scanty  fare  of  a long 
voyage.  Yet  another  use  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned; the  young  leaves  and  tender  tops 
form  an  excellent  substitute  for  spinach, 
especially  in  the  seasons  when  that  vegeta- 
ble is  most  liable  to  fail.  No  danger  need 
be  apprehended  in  picking  the  tops  for  this 
purpose,  as  such  a process  will  moke  the 
plants  more  branching,  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  fruit. 


INSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  ART  OF 
HYBRIDIZING. 

In  bringing  before  the  notice  of  our  readers 
the  interesting  art  of  hybridizing,  we  have  to 
remind  them  that  nothing  should  be  done 
without  a meaning  as  clear  as  the  snn  at 
noonday — nothing  should  be  attempted  with- 
out an  object,  that  object  being  the  improve- 
ment of  ene  or  other  of  the  flowers  on  which 
we  are  at  work.  Now,  the  only  points  to  be 
gained  by  hybridizing  are,  first,  to  obtain  the 
properties  or  qualities  of  a tender  plant  upon 
a hardy  one,  or  the  flowers  or  colours  of  an 
ill-habited  plant  upon  one  of  good  habit. 
Generally  speaking,  these  two  points  com- 
prise all  that  can  be  gained  ; but  there  may 
be  another  object,  which  is  only  comprised  in 
those  mentioned  by  implication,  the  mixture 
of  colour  between  plants  of  equal  or  nearly 
equal  claims.  The  first  of  these  objects  is 
important,  and  has  been  accomplished  to  a 
great  extent  in  tlio  rhododendron.  The 
difficulties  attending  this  operation  with 
many  flowers  are,  first,  its  species  flowering 
at  different  seasons ; secondly,  their  flowering 
in  different  places — for  Uiere  are  certain  rules 
to  be  observed,  without  which  failure  is 
certain.  The  pistil  of  the  female  plant— or, 
rather,  the  plant  that  is  to  bear  the  seed — 
has  to  be  impregnated  with  the  pollen  or 
farina  of  the  male  plant,  or  the  one  which  is 
required  to  impart  the  desired  properly ; and 
this  requires  some  nicety.  First,  the  seed- 
bearing plant  must  ho  watched,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  open,  the  stamens  whicl  hold 
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the  powder  and  pollen  must  be  taken  out  by 
small  tweezers  before,  they  burst— indeed,  iw 
soon  as  they  can  be  got  hold  of.  This 
secures  the  pistil  from  being  impregnated  by 
the  flower  itself.  The  next  is  to  observe 
from  hour  to  hour,  or  from  day  to  day,  and 
as  soon  as  the  top  of  the  pistil  is  glutinous, 
it  is  ready  for  the  operation,  and  at  that  time 
the  pollen  must  be  applied consequently, 
provision  mnst  be  made  for  it  by  forcing  or 
retarding  the  other  plant,  so  that  the  pollen 
shall  be  ready  at  the  time.  One  thing  is 
most  certain — if  the  pollen  be  not  ready, 
there  is  not  any  hope ; but  if  it  be  ready 
beforehand,  it  is  possible  to  keep  it.  We 
have  carried  it  a hundred  miles,  and  kept  it 
some  days,  yet  it  has  answered ; but  how 
long  it  could  be  kept  has  not  yet  been  proved. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  could  be  carried  a 
long  voyage,  and  even  then  bo  efficacious. 
In  the  case  of  a lihododendron  maximum, 
which  being  impregnated  with  a K. 
arboreum,  the  latter  was  in  bloom  three 
weeks  before  the  former,  yet  every  stage 
of  the  process  proved,  as  well  as  the  result 
did,  that  the  operation  had  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded. The  plan  we  adopted  was  to  cut 
out  the  point  or  end  of  the  pistil  directly  the 
flower  opened;  and,  as  the  pollen  vessels 
burst,  we  gathered  the  single  flowers  from 
the  bunch,  we  placed  the  stalk  in  water  in 
one  of  the  boles  of  a pansy  stand,  covering 
it  with  a wine  glass,  which  completely  ex- 
cluded the  air,  as  we  flooded  the  surface, 
that  the  edge  might  stand  in  water.  This 
we  did  with  each  bloom  as  the  pollen 
appeared,  so  that  before  any  one  plant  was 
ready  to  receive  impregnation,  we  had  all 
the  flowers  of  the  Arborea  off  the  bnnch 
some  days.  The  flowers  had  almost  perished 
—the  farina  bad  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cups ; and  we  took  it  out  with  a camel 's-hair 
encil,  and  applied  it  to  the  pistils  of  the 
ardy  plant,  which  had  I.een  accelerated  all 
we  could  by  protecting  with  glass.  This 
merely  proves  that  the  pollen  might  be 
brought  from  great  distances,  if  done  with 
care,  and  some  persons  speculate  in  its  keep- 
ing as  well  as  seed.  T^is  may  be  tried  : our 
business  is  to  tell  whatever  we  know,  and 
not  to  speculate  on  what  may  be  done.  But 
as  opportunities  oi  procuring  flowers  offer 
fr^uently,  they  need  not  be  lost ; and  our 
opinion  is,  that  flowers  picked  in  the  usual 
way,  and  shut  in  a book,  might  be  preserved 
some  days  in  sufficient  order  to  perform  the 
operation. 

The  mode  of  performing  the  operation 
having  been  described  in  part,  we  iiave 
merely  to  add  that  some  flowers  are  much 
more  difficult  to  hybridize  than  others,  and 
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that,  unless  tliey  are  caught  at  the  moment 
the  pistil  is  glutinous,  they  will  bo  crossed 
by  some  other  flower  or  by  themselves. 
I ho  instances  of  hybridizing  in  various 
flowers  will  bo  recognised  in  many  families, 
but  m none  more  so  than  in  the  family  wo 
have  mentioned ; for  in  that  the  operation 
has  been  successfully  performed  by  tlia 
bright  yellow  Azalea  sinensis,  which  is 
deciduous,  upon  the  rhododendron,  which 
IS  evergreen ; and  here  there  is  something 
worth  trying  for.  The  term  has  been 

generally  applied  to  the  crossing  of 
species  ; but  tlie  cross-breediug  of  flowers 
for  the_  improvement  of  their  properties 
.carried  on  to  a great  extent,  as  is 
evident  from  tlio  pansy,  the  rose,  the 
mimulus,  phlox,  verbena,  pink,  carnation, 
tulip,  auricula,  fuplisia,  and  many  other 
subjicts,  and  those  who  well  perform  it, 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  nature,  may,  gene- 
rally speaking,  calculate  upon  a result  with 
more  certainty.  The  first  object  with  a plant 
is  to  sow  seed  from  the  best  habit.  With  a 
flower  we  should  select  the  best  form  and 
texture,  and  it  is  only  whoa  two  flowers  are 
distinguished  for  equal,  though  different,  good 
qualities  that  we  can  recommend  both  to  ha 
crossed  ; for  here  the  chances  are  that  both 
will  yield  improvements  ; but  where  the  form, 
of  a flow  or  the  habit  of  a plant  is  bad,  and 
the  more  colour  or  sire  is  the  object  to 
obtain  seed,  only  the  plant  of  good  habit,  or 
the  flower  of  good  form  and  texture.  In 
hybridizing  or  breeding  the  pansy,  seed  from 
a round,  thick,  smooth  flower.  In  tulips, 
seed  from  a pure  yellow,  or  pure  white 
ground,  with  a thick,  smooth,  flat-ended 
petal,  tliat  forms  the  most  even-edged  cup, 
and  the  rounder  the  better.  In  a rose,  take 
the  thick,  well  imbricated  petal,  that  opens 
freely.  In  a verbena,  take  the  roundest 
flower,  the  freest  from  notch  or  serrature, 
and  the  most  stiff  petal.  In  petunias,  seek 
for  tlie  thick,  round  flower  with  the  flattest 
tip.  In  auriculas,  look  for  the  flattest, 
roundest  flower  with  the  smoothest  paste,  the 
smallest  tube,  and  the  eveneet-divided 
colours  ; for  the  widths  of  the  white  colour 
and  edge  ought  to  be  alike.  In  the  ranun- 
culus, which  has  been  produced  all  but,  if 
not  quite,  perfect,  look  for  the  semi- 
double  varieiies  that  are  nearest  to  doable, 
with  bright,  broad,  (hick,  smooth  petals,  and 
let  the  pollen  you  apply  come  from  flowers 
which  are  desirable  on  account  of  cokmr, 
nor  does  it  matter  wliat  flower  it  is  ; all  that 
has  to  be  done  is  to  select  that  whicli  is  most 
desirable  for  form  and  texture,  as  the  »eed 
bearer,  and  that  which  is  most  conspicuous 
for  colour  <»na  sue.  The  fuchsia  fulgens 
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was  the  means  of  deteriorating  the  whole  race 
of  fuchsias,  and  the  benefit  of  crossing  was 
hardly  felt  for  years.  The  coarseness  of  all 
the  novelties  was  proverbial,  not  because 
pains  were  taken  to  hybridize,  but  because 
nilgens  happened  to  he  a free  seeder,  whilst 
the  more  elegant  species  were  vei^  shy  seed 
bearers  ; and  florists  meral;y  sowed  the  seeds 
from  the  former  because  it  grew  to  their 
hands.  Since  this,  people  have  been 'more 
careful,  and  the  fuchsia  is  rapidly  improving. 
It  is  curious  that  the  very  seed  pods  of 
flowers  frequently  change  character ; those 
in  the  habit  of  coming  small  often  come 
large,  and  seeing  these,  we  have  a curious 
field  for  speculation,  in  the  adaption  of  the 
principle  of  fruit.  For  instance,  by  im- 
pregnating fruit  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
whether  there  be  any  distinct  alteration  in 
the ; form  or  flavour  of  the  produce 
the  same  year,  not  that  it  would  indicate 
exactly  the  kind  of  fruit  that  the  seed 
therein  would  produce,  but  that  it  might 
make  a difference  in  the  fruit,  as  it 
often  does  in  the  seed  pod.  We  know  there 
is  a difference  produced  in  the  seedling  fruit 
that  comes  afterwards  from  the  seed  of  the 
fruit  impregnated ; hut  of  hybridizing  in  the 
case  of  fruit,  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  as  well 
as  of  some  flowers,  which  present  from  their 
nature  some  obstacles  to  the  operation. 


ON  CLIMBING  PLA;NTS. 


It  is  with  regret  we  observe  a total 
absence  of  climbing  plants  in  the  beds  and 
borders  of  small  flower  gardens,  while  tlie 
amateur  might  cultivate  tliem  with  so  much 
advantage;  but  by  climbing  plants  we  must 
not  be  understood  to  include  all  those  hardy 
plants,  such  as  ivy,  clematis,  &o.,  wliicTi 
although,  strictly  speaking,  are  certainly 
climbers,  yet  not  those  alluded  to,  but  even 
these,  if  we  include  the  honeysuckle,  the 
jessamine,  the  ampciosis,  and  others  of  the 
same  character,  when  in  appropriate  situa- 
tions, may  be  made  to  contribute  largely  to 
the  general  appearance  of  a garden,  by 
covering  with  verdure  unsightly  objects,  or' 
in  assisting  to  form  alcoves  or  verdant 
passages  ; and  for  these  purposes,  the  ampe- 
lopsis  (the  Verginian  creeper  or  woodbine) 
should  never  be  omitted,  its  value  arising 
from  the  very  pleasing  relief  it  affords  to  the 
general  green  of  early  autumn,  its  foliagh 
then  assuming  a rich,  sanguine  hue,  and 
these  being  permanent  plants,  are,  of  course, 
valuable  in  their  places.  It  is,  however,  of 
half-hardy  climbers  that  we  intend  now  to 


speak.  These  should  have  a place  in  every 
garden  of  the  smallest  pretensions,  nor  is  it 
in  any  way  difficult  to  find  suitable  places 
for  these  pretty  ramblers  ; they  are  beautiful 
either  collectively,  or  as  isolated  objects. 
Kock-work  and  root-work,  grottoes  and 
fountains,  should  bo  annually  covered  with 
them,  and  when  these  are  not  found,  a few 
stones  and  roots  may  be  thrown  together, 
and  the  climbers,  if  planted  at  the  base, 
speedily  cover  them,  forming  a most  agreea* 
ble  object.  Fustic  vases  and  baskets  ara 
very  proper  places  tor  them,  and  these 
articles  appear  in  a much  more  artistical  and 
appropriate  light  when  filled  with  lowly 
creepers,  or  overhung  with  festoons  of  the 
natural  flowers  and  foli^e  of  climbers,  than 
when  occupied  with  stiff-looking  geraniums 
or  other  plants  of  a similar  growth  ; and  even 
flower  beds  may  be  filled  to  great  advantage 
with  plants  that  are  naturally  climbers.  By 
placing  a few  small  bushes  loosely  on  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  the  plants  will  be  enabled 
to  cover  the  whole  of  it  in  a very  short 
period,  and  as  all  of  them  are  very  abundant 
bloomers,  and  generally  of  a robust  constitn- 
tion,  the  display  is  not  inferior  nor  less 
enduring  than  that  of  any  other  plant. 

In  planting  them,  in  whatever  situation 
they  may  be  placed,  a b’ght  rich  soil  of  a 
good  depth  must  be  ensured.  Sometimes 
when  they  are  used  to  cover  rock  or  root- 
work,  they  are  stuck  into  a small  fissure  of 
the  stones  or  holes  in  the  roots,  with  scarcely 
a handful  of  soil,  and  there  left,  of  course, 
to  perish,  and  from  it  are  perhaps  given  a 
bad  name,  and  the  culture  of  them  discon- 
tinued ; but  such  plants  are  never  allowed  a 
fair  chance,  not  even  for  their  lives,  much 
less  of  developing  their  several  beauties;. 
We  would  recommend  them  always  to  ba 
planted  at  the  base  of  whatever  they  ara 
wished  to  cover,  with  a free  scope  for  tha 
roots,  selecting  tall  growing  species  for  tha 
top,  and  dwarfer  ones  for  the  bottom  of  tha 
subject.  If  indeed  the  summit  should  be  so 
high  tliat  they  do  not  reach  it  in  a season,  it 
had  better  be  covered  with  some  permanent 
hardy  climber,  but  in  a tolerably  good  soil 
and  situation.  Many  of  the  half-hardy  sorts, 
such  as  cobea,  &c.,  wilt  attain  a height  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  with  corresponding 
branches.  Of  these  plants  most  suitable  to 
the  open  air,  we  may  mention,  first,  Oobta 
scanwsns,  and  sfijatilans ; these,  as  before 
remarked,  frequently  run  thirty  feet  in  a 
season ; they  may  be  increased  by  cuttings, 
taken  off  when  three  inches-  long,  and  planted 
in  a pot  of  leaf  mould,  and  white  sand,  with- 
out displacing  the  leaves ; cover  them  with 
a small  glass,  and  plunge  them  in  a gentle 
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hot-bed ; they  do  not,  however,  root  very 
readily.  The  best  manner  of  raising  them  is 
from  seed.  It  should  be  sown  early  in 
March,  on  a gentle  heat ; and  as  soon  as  the 
plant  has  four  leaves,  they  should  be  potted, 
and  kept  in  a cold  frame  or  greenhouse  till 
the  time  for  planting  in  the  air,  which  is  best 
done  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  flowers 
are  large ; those  of  scandens  are  at  first 
green,  and  afterwards  change  to  a deep  pur- 
ple ; stipularis  is  yellow. 

MAURADDIA  BARCLATANA  AND  SEltPER- 
FLOEENS. — These  usually  grow  about  ten 
feet  high,  and  full  of  small  fleKUOus 
branches,  bearing  a profusion  of  flowers  ; 
those  of  barelayana  are  purple  outside,  the 
inside  is  white  ; and  those  of  semperflorens 
are  rose  coloured.  They  are  very  readily 
increased,  either  by  cuttings  or  seed,  if 
treated  as  reeommended  for  Cobea ; they 
are  very  beautiful,  and  equally  adapted  for 
all  the  purposes  mentioned.  They  are  also 
excellent  window  plants,  beariQg  the  con- 
fined air,  and  may  bo  pruned  and  trained  to 
any  sha^. 

Lophospermdm  erubescens  and  scan- 
dens are  both  beautiful  plants,  growing 
fifteen  feet  high  ; the  flowers  are  large,  and 
bome’in  great  profusion.  Those  of  erubescens 
are  rose  coloured  with  a mottled  tliroat,  and 
of  scandens  somewhat  similar,  but  darker. 
They  may  be  propagated  the  same  as 
Mauraudia,  and  with  as  much  ease. 

Eccremocarpds  scabra  is  the  populan 
though  rejected,  name  of  another  handsome 
climber ; the  flowers  of  this  are  of  a bright 
orange  colour,  mixed  with  crimson.  This 
seldom  exceeds  six  feet,  but  it  is  very 
luxuriant ; it  is  increased  by  seed  easiest.  It 
should  be  sown  as  for  Mauraudia. 

Teopeolum  addncum,  .and,  in  a good 
situation,  pentaphylldm.— The  first  is  an. 
annual  with  bright  yellow  flowers  ; it  will 
run  fifteen  feet ; it  is  of  the  easiest  culture, 
requiring  the  treatment  of  half-hardy  annuals. 
T.  pentaphyllnm  is  a tuberous-rooted  species, 
most  suitable  for  the  bottom,  as  it  does  not 
run  above  five  or  six  feet.  The  flowers  are 
scarlet  and  green ; it  is  propagated  from 
cuttings;  the  root  should  be  taken  up  and 
kept  in  a greenhouse  through  the  winter. 
L^a  avrantiaca  is  another  half-hardy 
climber ; the  flowers  are  deep  orange, 
marginated  with  rod ; it  runs  from  five  to  ten 
feet,  and  requires  the  usual  treatment  of 
such  annuals. 

THUNBEEGIA  UEATA,  UI.ATA  AI.BA,  AND 
ATIRAKTIA  will  be  found  beautiful  plants, 
most  suitable  for  the  base  of  rock-work,  er 
for  vases  or  baskets.  In  the  latter  situation, 


when  mixed  with  Lobelia  Uetcrofikijlla  or 
gracilis,  or  any  other  small  creeping  plants 
of  another  colour,  they  are  truly  beautiful ; 
the  colour  of  the  first  is  pale  buff,  the  thorax 
dark  purple  or  velvet.  The  second,  as  the 
trivial  name  implies,  a pure  white,  with  a 
throat  resembling  ulata ; the  third,  or 
Burantia,  is  a beautiful  deep  orange  colour ; 
thorax  the  same  as  the  others.  They  are 
readily  propagated  from  cuttings  during  the 
summer  months,  requiring  a gentle  bottom 
heat ; the  plants  are  usually  kept  in  the 
greenhouse  through  the  winter,  and  there 
form  highly  ornamental  subjects. 

Wa  have  selected  these  as  the  most 
common,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
useful,  as  our  observations  apply  more  par- 
ticularly to  small  suburban  gardens  than  to 
those  under  the  care  of  professional 
gardeners,  to  whom,  of  course,  what  wa 
have  said  is  already  known,  but  even 
to  the  wise  a hint  is  sometimes  useful. 
The  plants  we  have  mentioned  will,  in  most 
ciises,  be  found  suflicient ; additions  may  be 
made  to  them  from  those  which  are  more 
tender,  and  consequently  rare,  as  may  suit 
the  cultivator’s  own  taste  and  convenience. 
There  are  many  others  of  equal  beauty, 
especially  in  the  convolvulus  order,  two  of 
which  wa  cannot  pass  over  without  notice ; 
indeed,  the  order  is  redolent  of  beauty  ; even 
the  convolvulus  major  possesses  many 
charms ; but  those  we  would  particularly 
mention  are  Ijponiea  rubroccrulea  and  learn, 
both  of  those  bearing  noble  flowers — the 
first  of  a bright  azure,  the  other  a fine  ultra- 
marine  ; both  extend  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  but 
require  a good  situation.  In  a greenhouse 
they  attain  a much  greater  size,  and  form 
handsome  additions.  They  are  both  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  which  require  a slight 
bottom  heat.  The  first  is  also  raised  from 
seed,  which  it  perfects  best  under  glass. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  not  a 
single  fence,  nor  the  trunk  of  a tree,  nor  any 
other  object  capable  of  receiving  or  support- 
ing a plant,  ought  to  be  left  uncovered,  the 
presence  of  climbing  plants  imparting  an 
inexpressible  air  of  freedom  and  friendship 
wherever  they  appear. 


American  Beight.— A correspondent  near 
Hull  requests  us  to  state  that  he  has  found  the 
following  a radical  cure  for  the  American 
blight : — Take  genuine  whale  oil,  and  with 
a painting-brush  anoint  the  trees.  Whale 
oil  is  destructive  to  animal  life  by  instantly 
closing  the  pores  of  respiration. 
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PACKlNa  FRUIT  FOR  CARRIAGE. 


Fruit  sent  to  any  distance  should  not  be 
packed  in  baskets,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  injured 
by  being  bruised.  Boxes  of  deal  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  of  sizes  according 
to  the  quantity  to  be  sent.  These  boxes 
should  be  made  of  inch  deal,  and  secured  at 
the  corners  with  iron  clamps,  and  fastened 
with  locks,  each  lock  having  two  keys — one 
to  be  kept  by  the  person  who  packs  the  fruit, 
and  the  other  by  the  person  who  imports  it. 
In  packing  the  fruits,  the  heaviest  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  the 
lightest  and  most  delicate  on  tlie  top.  Thus 
melons,  pines,  apples,  and  pears,  should  be 
put  in  the  bottom,  each  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  elose  paper,  and  packed  amongst 
dry  bran,  if  sent  to  a great  d-istancc.  Over 
these  may  be  packed  peaches,  apricots, 
plums,  and  grapes,  each  of  the  former  of 
these  wrapped  in  a piece  of  soft  paper  ; but 
the  grapes  may  be  laid  amongst  the  bran 
without  paper,  as  the  bran  will  till  up  all  the 
spaces  between  the  benies,  and  thus  prevent 
them  from  bruising  each  other.  AVhen  they 
are  unpacked,  the  bran  will  fall  out  from 
amongst  them,  and  the  finer  particles  of  flour 
may  be  blown  off  them  with  a pair  of  small 
bcllon«  kept  on  purpose,  holding  the  bunch 
all  the  while  up  by  the  stalk.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  have  one  or  two  false  bottoms  for 
each  box— that  is,  pieces  of  thin  board,  so  as 
to  go  within  the  box,  and  to  rest  upon  a lath 
nailed  at  each  end.  One  of  these  boards 
should  be  placed  between  each  Layer  of  fruit, 
which  will  prevent  their  bruising  each  other. 
Strawberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  and 
raspberries,  should  be  packed  in  shallow 
baskets,  and  placed  within  the  box,  each 
basket  carefully  covered  witli  a piece  of 
paper  securely  tied  over  it. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
NECTARINE. 

The  nectarine  is  a variety  of  the  peach, 
although  former  botanists  consider  it  a dis- 
tinct species,  under  the  name  of  amyijdalns 
nuci  persica,  from  the  fruit  in  its  unripe  state 
resembling,  in*  smoothness,  colour,  and  size, 
the  covering  of  the  walnut.  The  name  of 
nectarine  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
nectar,  the  fancied  beverage  of  the  gods. 
The  circumstance  of  both  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines growing  upon  the  same  tr»e  naturally, 
and  even  the  same  fruits  partaking  of  the 
characters  of  both,  justify  modern  botanists 


in  considering  them  merely  as  varieties  ot 
the  same  species.  The  first  instance  oi 
which  we  have  any  account  of  the  fruits 
being  observed  growing  upon  the  same  tree 
is  in  a communication  between  Peter  Col- 
liiison.  Esq.,  and  Linnaeus.  The  second 
occurred  at  Loudesborough,  then  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Earl  of  Burlingtou,  and  was 
visited  by  several  of  the  scientific  people  of 
the  day.  The  third  instance  is  commemo- 
rated by  a painting  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Lee,  accompanied  with  a dissection  of 
tho  two  fruits.  The  fourth  instance  was 
observed  at  East  Sheen,  in  the  garden  ot 
William  Gilpin,  Esq. : of  this  there  is  also  a 
painting  by  Mr.  Hooker.  Tha  fifth  was 
discovered  on  the  wall  of  Sir  John  Arundel, 
at  Huntingdon,  in  June,  1802.  A sixth 
instance  occurred  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Wilmot,  at  Isleworth.  The  tree  in  this 
garden,  which  produces  fruits  with  botii 
smooth  and  downy  coats — or,  in  fact,  peaches 
and  nectarines — is  the  Royal  George,  and 
seldom  fails  to  produce  them  annually.  It 
does  not  appear  that  ever  any  distinct  marks 
were  observed  upon  either,  excepting  in  tlnj 
smoothness  and  roughness  of  the  skin  only. 
The  essential  characters  of  their  flowers, 
leaves,  wood,  and  habit  of  growth  being  tho 
same.  Tticy  are  supposed  to  possess  a finer 
flavour  than  peaches,  and  even  to  surpass 
every  other  fruit  on  tliat  point.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  same  country  as  the  peach,  and 
probably  travelled  into  this  country  by  way 
of  Italy.  It  is  cultivated  in  all  latitudes  in 
which  tlw  peacli  is  grown,  and  succeeds 
equally  well  in  all. 


Persfiiution  of  Plants. — It  has  been 
long  known  that  the  leaves  of  plants  and 
trees  botli  give  off  and  imbibe  moisture  : 
indeed,  Dr.  Hales  conceived  tliat  the  same 
effects  occurred  with  respect  to  air.  In  his 
experiments  on  the  absorption  of  moisture  by 
and  perspiration  of  plants,  he  found  that  the 
hcliunthtu  aiinuus,  or  sunflower,  lost  lib  14oz. 
during  a fine  dry  day,  and  3oz.  in  the  course 
of  a fine  night ; also,  that  during  a rainy 
night  it  gaitted  3oz.  He  likewise  calculated 
that  the  surface  of  the  leaves  is  to  that  of  tlie 
root  as  jive  to  tioo  ; or,  in  other  words,  that 
a root  (iresenting  a surface  of  two  square 
inches  imbibed  os  much  moistnre  as  five 
square  inches  of  leaves  ; but  theu  the  per- 
spiration takes  place  by  the  leaves  only,  so 
that  the  plant  is  continually  on  the  iuorease 
as  to  size  and  weight,  by  means  of  the  nutri- 
tive matter  imbibed  by  the  root. 
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FX.OWCR  OARSEN. 


FIRST  WEEK  IS  MAY. 

AtRiCULAS. — Tlui  soil  in  the  pots  should 
he  kept  moistened ; they  require  a good 
supply  during  the  blooming.  In  order  to 
preserve  them  as  long  in  flower  as  possible, 
you  must  saturate  the  earth  about  the  hand- 
glass with  water  ; if  the  weather  should  set 
lu  hot,  well-water  will  do  best  for  this  pur- 
pose, being  some  degrees  colder  than  that 
taken  from  tanks  above  ground.  Clive  air, 
and  cover  up,  as  previously  directed.  Select 
us  many  as  you  can  spare  for  seeding  (small 
plants  with  two  or  more  pips  will  do),  and 
proceed  with  the  recommendation  given  in  our 
last  number.  Those  kinds  that  produce  the 
finest  trusses  should  be  among  the  selected, 
if  they  possess  the  other  properties  requisite 
for  a show  flower.  The  classes  in  auriculas  are 
four,  viz.,  green-edged,  gray- coloured,  white- 
edged,  and  self-coloured ; and  certain  it  is 
that  by  sowing  the  seed-  of  any  one  of  these, 
the  whole  feur  classes  will  be  produced,  such 
is  the  sportive  nature  of  this  flower.  The 
plants  selected  for  seed  must  have  plenty  of 
air,  and  may  be  allowed  light  showers ; when 
the  sun  is  out  powerfully,  shading  will  be 
necessary,  for  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  turn  them 
into  a north  border.  I^ath  shades  are  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  this  purpose,  admitting 
a good  circulation  of  air,  and  sufiicient  sun, 
without  drawing  the  plants,  which  the 
glasses  are  very  apt  to  do,  without  great 
at  teiition ; the  construction  is  so  simple, 
and  the  expense  so  trifling,  that  every  amateur 
ought  to  possess  the  lath  shades. 

UlEX’NIAI,  AND  PeRENSIAI.  FlOWERISG 
Plants. — Wall  flowers,  sweet  williams, 
stocks,  carnations,  and  various  others,  if 
neglected  the  former  months,  will  still 
succeed  if  sown  the  begimung  of  this  month  ; 
they  will  quickly  come  up,  and  soon  be  fit 
for  pricking  out ; therefore  choose  a spot  in 
some  shady  situation  for  their  reception, 
scatter  the  seed  regularly,  rake  them  care- 


fully in,  and  if  dry  weather  give  them  some 
water. 

Tulips  still  require  night  protection,  and 
during  the  day,  protection  from  wind.  If 
you  can  get  at  them  conveniently,  stir  the 
surface  of  the  beds  ; it  would  be  better  done 
before  the  foliage  is  fully  developed  ; this 
is  an  operation  that  requires  patience  and 
great  care,  lest  you  bruise  or  otherwise  in- 
jure the  foliage,  such  injuries  afiecting  the 
bloom  more  or  less.  Some  florists  use  the 
bow  of  a large  key  for  this  purpose;  in 
valuable  collections  the  ofeets  are  an  im- 
portant consideration,  the  latter  occasionally 
pushing  through  the  soil  some  distance  iVom 
the  old  bulb ; should  a common  hoe  be 
used,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  cut  the 
ofisets,  while  the  bow  of  a key,  from  its 
roundness,  would  pass  over  them  without 
much  injury.  Examine  your  stage  ; see  if 
the  pods,  rafters,  pulleys,  &c.,  require  any 
repairs  ; also  look  to  your  cloth,  and  if 
there  be  any  rents  or  broken  ropes,  have 
them  attended  to,  that  all  may  be  in 
readiness. 

Pi.NKs. — Finish  top  dressing,  if  not  yet 
performed. 

Seeb  Boxes  op  Carnations,  Piccotees, 
&c. — The  woodlouse  will  soon  make  Vl? 
appearance ; these  destructive  insects  wti 
destroy  a whole  crop  of  the  abeve  seedlings 
in  one  night.  The  best  preventive  against 
their  ravages  is  to  provide  two  vessels  filled 
with  water  at  a convenient  distance  from  eaoh 
other,  placing  in  the  centre  of  each  pan  a brick,, 
upon  these  bricks  lay  a board  of  sufficient 
length  to  hold  the  number  of  pans  or  boxes 
of  seed  you  may  have ; thus  a moat  being 
formed  round  each  brick  (if  sufficiently  wide) 
will  prevent  the  approach  of  snail,  slug,  or 
other  enemies.  Tne  pane  or  boxes  of  seed 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry — frequent 
waterings  are  necessary.  Shade  them  during 
the  heat  of  the  day. 

Carnations  and  Piccotee.s.  — Prepare 
a few  splints  of  wood  from  six  to  ciA''’*- 
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inches  long,  about  the  substance  of  a common 
ekewer,  and  place  one  or  more  about  the 
sides  of  such  as  are  long  in  the  stem,  or  are 
likely  to  be  blown  about  by  the  wind  ; this 
will  protect  them  from  being  broken.  Many 
' florists  defer  the  placing  of  their  blooming, 
sticks  into  the  pots  until  the  plants  have 
attained  a considerable  height ; this  is  an 
error : they  ought  to  be  placed  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  potted,  or  within  a week  after. 
The  roots  of  these  plants  growing  in  every 
direction  through  the  soil  in  the  pot,  it  is  but 
fair  to  conclude  that,  by  placing  the  sticks 
at  this  advanced  period,  considerable  injury 
must  take  place;  in  some  cases  dividing 
many  large  fibres  with  a score  or  more 
laterals  attached  to  them.  Keep  the  pots 
clear  of  weeds,  the  surface  of  the  soil  open, 
and  water  moderately  if  the  weather  be  dry. 

It  has  been  a common  practice  to  pot 
anriculos,  take  off  the  slips,  &c.,  immediately 
after  the  flowering  is  over ; and  the  reasons 
given  for  the  practice  are  no  doubt  weighty, 
vis., — their  remaining  too  much  in  a state  of 
inacavity  during  the  beat  of  summer,  the 
season  of  all  others  in  which  they  are  most 
liable  to  contract  a destructive  disease.  Tbis 
disease  is  a loss  of  verdure,  the  plants  becom- 
ing yellow  and  sickly.  In  order  to  guard 
against  and  prevent  it,  the  plants  should  at 
the  time  be  removed  to  a shady  situation  till 
August,  when  they  should  be  fresh  potted. 
They  may  be  placed  on  a floor  of  ashes  or 
gravel,  upon  rows  of  bricks,  and  most  be 
duly  watered  according  to  the  weather. 

It  has  been  found  that  about  the  end  of 
July  or  the  beginning  of  August  is  the  best 
time  in  the  year  fur  the  operation  of  potting 
on  a double  account.  If  potted  in  April  or 
the  beginning  of  May,  the  plants  are  apt  to 
flower  in  autumn  in  a weak  or  imperfret 
state,  and  whether  so  or  not,  their  roots  fill 
the  pots  entirely  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
exhaust  the  earth,  and  so  are  less  strong  and 
vigorous  for  flowering  in  spring,  than  if 
potted  in  August.  If  shifted  then,  they  just 
get  sufficiently  established  before  winter,  and 
by  being  fresh  earthed  and  dressed,  a vigorous 
growth  of  both  roots  and  stems  commence 
with  the  season. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  slips  or 
offsets  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants, 
obtain  strength  and  more  immediately  be- 
come fine  plants  after  being  separated  from 
the  mother,  than  if  taken  off  in  April  or 
May,  and  a great  deal  of  trouble  is  saved  in 
the  rearing  of  them.  By  thus  remaining 
on  through  the  summer,  too,  the  inactivity 
already  mentioned  is,  in  a great  measure, 
prevented,  as  in  order  to  nourish  and  sus- 
tain  thorn,  the  whole  plant  most  be  in  a 


state  of  active  vegetation  ; they  most,  there- 
fore, be  duly  supplied  with  water,  both  at 
the  root  and  overhead. 

Although  it  may  not  be  a good  practice  to 
fresh  pot  them  at  this  time,  yet  for  the  sake 
of  the  slips,  if  the  rearing  of  auricula  plants 
be  an  object,  they  should  be  fresh  earthed  at 
top  whenever  thev  begin  to  put  out  radicals 
on  the  surface,  which  is  generally  about  the 
time  the  flowers  begin  to  fade.  The  stems 
of  the  plants  must  be  well  earthed  np,  that 
the  slips  may  the  better  push  fibres  into  it, 
at  the  same  time  dressing  off  a few  of  the 
bottom  leaves,  and  any  that  are  decayed. 

Hyacinths. — Continue  to  defend  the  beds 
of  the  more  curions  and  capital  kinds  of 
hyacinths  and  tulips,  ranunculuses  and 
anemones,  now  in  flower,  from  the  full  sun, 
heavy  rains,  cold  nights,  and  all  inclement 
weather. 

Where  shading  and  sheltering  these 
kinds  of  flowers  is  regularly  practised,  it 
will  preserve  them  in  their  fnllest  beanty, 
at  least  a fortnight'  or  three  weeks  longer, 
than  if  they  were  to  be  fully  exposed  ; they 
will  also  be  much  finer. 

Hyacinths  past  Flowering — When 
the  hyacinths  are  past  flowering,  and  the 
leaves  decayed,  let  the  roots  be  taken  np, 
particularly  the  fine  double  kinds.  As  soon 
as  these  roots  are  taken  np,  they  should  be 
spread  to  dry  and  harden,  in  a somewhat 
shady  dry  place  upon  a mat,  or  on  some 
clear  dry  ground,  or  the  floor  of  any  airy 
room,  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  ; then 
trimmed,  cleaned,  and  deposited  upon 
shelves,  or  in  boxes,  till  autumn,  for  re- 
planting. 

Tdlips  done  Blowing.— When  tulips 
are  past  flowering,  it  would  be  proper  that 
the  seed  pod  beseparated  from  the  top  of  the 
flower-stalk,  especially  the  principM,  capital 
varieties  ; for  the  fine  kind  of  tulip  should 
not  be  permitted  to  ripen  seeds,  for 
those  would  draw  nourishment,  and  weaken 
the  bulb. 

When  they  have  done  flowering,  and 
the  leaves  and  stalks  begin  to  wither 
and  decay,  the  roots  should  be  taken 
up,  especially  the  most  estimable  ounoos 
sorts. 

Choice  Plants  in  Pots. — Choice  plants 
in  pots  must  now  be  duly  attended  to  with 
water ; also  let  the  flower-stalks  bo  neatly 
trained  to  sticks,  as  they  advance,  stirring 
the  earth  frequently  with  a small  stick,  that 
it  may  bettei'  admit  air.  Those  which  are 
kept  out  of  doors,  in  order  to  be  carried  into 
the  house  in  succession  as  they  come  into 
flower,  ehonld  be  plunged  into  the  oarcli,  and 
if  placed  in  rather  a shady  situation,  the 
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MAMD  of  their  ikiweriDg  niiijht  ba  prolonged. 
If  an^  slips  were  made  aboat  the  end  of 
Haroh  or  first  of  April,  and  were  put  into 
small  pots,  the;  will  now  require  to  be 
repotted  into  middle-sized  pots  ; plant  them 
in  rich  earth,  water  and  place  them  in  the 
shade  for  a few  days,  then  plunge  them  into 
the  ground ; they  will  be  fit  for  being  re- 
moved into  full-sized  pots  in  July  and 
August,  and  will  get  fully  established  before 
winter. 

IUasaoeuent  of  Tender  Annuals. — 
The  oookscombe,  tricolors,  balsams,  globe 
amaranthns,  egg  plants,  and  other  tender 
carious  annuals,  must  be  removed  once  more 
into  another  hotbed  the  beginning  of  this 
month.  Be  sure  to  admit  air  every  day  to 
the  plants,  and  particniarly  when  there  is 
a good  heat,  and  when  there  is  much 
steam  ; for,  if  this  be  not  observed, 
the  steam  will  destroy  the  leaves  of  the 
plants,  which  would,  in  that  case,  make  an 
unsightly  appearance. 

Less  Tender  or  Hardier  Flower 
Plants. — Plant  out  the  less  tender  or 
hardier  annuals  into  the  natural  ground, 
aod  some  in  pots.  This  may  be  done  any 
thee  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  if 
die  weather  be  settled  in  tolerably  warm, 
taking  advantage  of  a moist  season  if  rain 
happens.  Those  which  were  pricked  out 
last  month,  on  a slight  hot-bed,  will  be 
arrived  to  a good  size  for  planting  out 
towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month. 

Propagate  Double  Scarlet  Ltohnis. 
—Now  propagate  perennial  fibrous-rooted 
plants  by  the  cuttings  of  tlie  young  flower 
slips.  By  this  method  of  propagation,  and 
by  bottom  ofliets,  the  young  plants  retain 
the  property  of  the  respective  parent  plant, 
in  regard  to  double  flowers,  colour,  &c., 
which  is  not  attainable  with  any  certainty  by 
seed. 

Tbaksplast  Seedling  Perennials,  and 
Triennial  Flower  Plants — Transplant 
or  prick  into  nursery  beds  some  of  the  seed- 
ling perennial  and  triennial  flower  seeds, 
which  were  sown  in  March.  Sow  triennial 
vid  perennial  flower  seeds.  The  sorts 
which  will  still  succeed,  are  July  stock 
flowers,  wallflowers,  sweetwilliams,  colum- 
bines, carnations,  and  pinks ; likewise, 
scabionses,  Canterbury  bellflowers,  holly- 
hocks, and  French  honeysuckles,  and  most 
other  sorts. 

Case  op  Flower  Borders,  Box 
£dgisob,£tc. — The  general  flower  borders, 
and  other  compartments  of  the  pleasure 
grounds,  &c.,  should  now  be  carefully  cou- 
tinued  in  tbe  most  perfect  good  order. 
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Auriculas. — May  is  the  best  time  to  rfr 
pot  auriculas,  and  should  be  commenced  at 
soon  as  they  have  done  blooming.  It  it 
customary  with  many  florists  to  leave  this 
operation  till  August.  With  deference  to 
those  gentlemen,  I beg  to  say  I have  never 
witnessed,  produced  from  autumn-potted 
plants,  such  extraordinary  growth  and  blooms 
from  those  produced  from  plants  potted  in 
May.  It  is  this  system  that,  by  long  practi- 
cal experience,  attended  with  the  greatest 
success,  I most  strongly  recommend  to  mj 
younp  readers.  These  plants  make  their 
principal  growth  during  the  month  of  May. 
The  main  body  of  roots,  upon  which  ths 
plants  depend  for  their  future  growth, 
strength,  and  bloom,  are  thrown  out  at  this 
season,  penetrating  the  soil  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  render  will,  I trust,  see  the  im- 
propriety of  disturbing  or  otherwise  injuring 
these  roots  ; also,  the  improbability  of  again 
re-establishing  themselves  sufficiently,  to 
afford  that  source  of  nourishment  tiiey  other- 
wise would,  if  not  disturbed  at  this  late 
season  — namely,  August.  The  autumn 
growth  of  tlie  auricula  is  but  trifling,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  spring.  At  this  season 
they  lose  their  magnificent  spring  foliage, 
and  become  much  reduced  in  size ; and,  from 
October  till  the  middle  of  February,  are  com- 
paratively dormant.  Autumnal  potting  only 
partially  prevents  autumnal  flowering.  One 
thing  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  argues  much 
in  favour  of  spring  potting— namely,  the 
second  bloom  of  an  April-potted  plant  is 
always  superior  to  a second  bloom  of  an 
autumn-potted  plant ; the  former  having 
been  frequently  shown,  and  taken  first 
prizes,  while  the  latter  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
fit  to  exhibit.  Kepot  your  auriculas  os  soon 
as  they  are  on  the  decline  of  flowering. 
The  plant  being  removed  from  the  pot, 
take  nearly  the  whole  of  the  old  soil  away, 
and  examine  the  top  roots ; if  it  be  long  or 
of  more  than  two  years’  growth,  cut  one 
year’s  growth  away,  and  if  any  disease  ap- 
pear, cut  that  away  also,  and  apply  a little 
powered  charcoal  to  the  wound.  Ttie  young 
plants,  if  in  small  pots,  will  only  require 
shifting  into  the  blooming  size— very  little 
soil  need  be  taken  from  them.  Provide  a 
quantity  of  potsherds  {broken  garden  pots,) 
put  to  the  depth  of  one  inch  and  a half 
into  each  pot,  and  fill  with  your  new  com- 
post sufficiently  to  receive  the  plant,  so 
that  the  shoulder  be  half  an  inch  below  the 
rim,  and  as  you  add  the  remainder  of  tlie 
compost,  gently  lift  the  roots  with  a small 
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mit&,  so  that  the  compost  may  get  between 
tbesi,  for  if  left  one  on  the  other,  they 
inl)  not  thrive  so  well ; this  done,  give  the 
»?*  two  or  three  gentle  taps  on  your  pot- 
KB^-board,  to  shake  the  soil  well  to  the 
roots,  fill  up  to  the  rim,  and  press  the 
compost  down  moderately.  Remove  such 
oBsets  as  are  rooted,  the  larger  into  smaller 
|WCs,  and  the  smaller  round  the  rim  of  a 
iwt,  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight,  ac- 
cording  tq  the  size ; give  but  little  water, 
and  place  them  in  a shady  situation  under  a 
band  glass  for  a short  time. 

Tulips. — Attend  to  the  tulips  as  directed 
io  last  month’s  number,  and  if  getting  into 
colour,  the  cloths  ought  to  be  in  readiness, 
if  not  already  on. 

Carnations  and  Piccotees.— See  last 
month’s  number. 

Pinks. — The  late  rains  have  done  much 
for  these  plants,  in  warm  soils  they  are 
imtting  forth  their  blooming  stems.  'Those 
'Txrieties  that  produce  small  and  thin  flowers 
may  have  their  stems  reduced  to  one  or 
two  (if  required  for  exhibition},  leaving  the 
farger  growing  sorts  for  the  present.  If  you 
*re  short  of  stock  of  ary  expensive  or 
scarce  variety,  it  is  better  to  stop  them 
from  blooming  at  once,  in  order  to  make 
as  much  stock  as  possible.  The  latter  end 
«f  the  month  will  be  a good  time  to  plant 
oat  your  dahlias.  If  your  soil  be  of  a 
*mdy  or  open  quality,  you  will  require  some 
sort  Of  manure  that  will  retain  the  moisture, 
more  particularly  so  if  you  have  not  a good 
supply  of  water  at  hand — cow  manure, 
river  mud,  or  strong  loam,  will  be  found 
nseful.  By  mixing  a spadeful  or  two  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  heles  where  you  intend  plant- 
ing, or  round  the  plant  at  a short  distance,  it 
will  greatly  assist  them. 

Auriculas  may  now  be  removed  to  a 
northern  aspect ; afibrd  protection  to  those 
SB  flower,  and  expose  those  out  of  bloom  to 
the  benefit  of  moderate  showers. 

Tulim  are  now  becoming  more  and  more 
interesting.  Those  under  canvas  may  have 
all  tlie  air  the  weather  will  allow  you  to 
give  them ; they  must,  however,  be  shaded 
iium  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun  during 
fee  day.  The  management  of  shading  is 
important  at  this  period ; you  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  draw  them ; you  will,  tlierefore, 
particularly  attend  to  the  putting  up  or 
ktting  down  the  top  cloth  and  side  cloths  as 
tie  sun  moves  round,  until  four  or  five 
o’clock,  when,  if  there  be  no  wind  to  disturb 
the  blooms,  and  the  weather  be  genial,  you 
znay  fully  expose  them  up  to  the  latest 
hour  you  can  conveniently  attend  them.  A 
moist  3tmo.'’]<hRro  should  be  kept  up  under 


the  canvas  during  night,  by  watering  round 
the  beds  with  a rose  watering-pot.  This 
will  be  accomplished  sufiSciently  to  assist  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  blooms. 

Pinks. — Continue  reducing  the  blooming 
stems  of  those  intended  for  exhibition,  taking 
care  to  leave  some  of  the  late  shoots,  that 
your  blooms  may  not  come  all  at  one  time ; 
if  you  attend  more  than  one  show,  this  pre- 
caution will  be  necessary.  If  you  wish  to 
save  seed  from  any  particular  variety,  leave 
the  whole  of  the  steins.  Pinks  seed  more 
freely  when  not  trimmed.  Keep  the  surface 
of  the  soil  open ; the  fineness  of  your  bloom 
greatly  depends  on  this  operation  being  well 
attended  to. 

Carnations  and  Piccotees  will  require 
the  same  attention  as  directed  in  our  last 
number  in  regard  to  watering.  If  any  are 
spindling  up  for  bloom,  tie  them  at  once, 
keep  the  pots  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  removed  to  the  depth  of  half 
an  inch.  Pay  the  same  attention  to  the  seed 
boxes  or  pans. 

Bulbous  Flowebs  in  General  done 
Blowing. — Spring  crocus  roots  of  all  sorts, 
and  snowdrops,  crown  imperials,  and  all 
other  forward  blowing  bulbous  flower  roots 
which  have  done  blowing,  should  be  taken 
up  when  their  leaves  decay,  especially  such 
as  have  stood  nnremoved  two  or  three 
years,  and  increased  by  offsets  into  large 
bunches.  Most  of  the  capital  varieties  of 
fine  hyacinths,  bolbous  iris,  jonquils,  polyan- 
thus, narcissus,  and  other  similar  bulbs 
should  generally  be  taken  up  every  year, 
after  the  flowers  are  decayed.  The  bulbs, 
when  taken  up,  must  be  dried  in  the  shade, 
and  afterward  put  up  till  planting  time, 
which  is  any  time,  in  open  weather,  from 
September  till  February. 

Autumn  Flowering  Bulbs,— The  col- 
chiums  and  autumnal  crocus  will  be  in  a 
condition  for  removing  or  transplanting  by 
the  end  of  the  month  or  beginning  of  next, 
and  also  the  yellow  autumnal  narcissus,  and 
such  other  autumnal  flowering  bulbs  whose 
leaves  now  decay.  They  must  be  taken  up 
in  dry  weather,  and  the  small  offsets  care- 
fully separated  from  the  main  root,  and 
either  planted  again  immediately,  or  spread 
upon  a mat,  out  of  the  sun,  to  dry;  then 
put  up  till  the  last  week  in  J uly,  or  the  first 
week  in  August,  when  they  are  to  be  planted 
again  for  flowering  the  same  year  in  August 
and  September. 

Double  Wallflowers.  — Propagate 
doable  wallflowers  by  slips  of  the  young 
slioots  off  the  head.  The  plants  raised  by 
this  method  will  retain  the  doable  property 
aud  colour  of  the  flowers,  in  all  respects  the 
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same  as  the  parent  plaut  from  whicli  they 
were  slipped. 

Tender  Anneals. — The  tender  annuals 
which  were  sown  in  April  should  now  be 
pricked  out  on  h hotbed.  They  should  be 
kept  in  a steady  temperature  of  sixty  or 
sixty-five  de^ees,  and  plentifully  supplied 
with  water,  and  placed  as  near  the  glass  in 
the  frames  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  being  drawn  up  slender.  The 
mould  in  which  they  should  be  planted 
should  be  light,  and  of  the  richest  nature. 
When  the  plants  have  made  some  progress 
and  nearly  filled  the  pots  with  their  roots, 
they  should  be  carefully  shifted  into  small 
forty-eights,  and  again  placed  near  the  glass 
in  the  frames,  and  a brisk,  glowing  heat  kept 
np  to  them.  In  this  way  they  should  be 
kept  growing  until  their  final  shifting  into 
pots  corresponding  to  the  respective  sizes  of 
the  different  species  of  plants  cultivated. 
Balsams  require  pots  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  cockscombs’  pots,  eight  or  nine 
inches.  Ac. ; during  their  whole  culture,  air 
should  be  freely  admitted  to  them,  when  the 
weather  will  permit ; and  as  the  plants 
advance  in  height  too  near  the  glass,  the 
frames  should  be  lifted  up. 

Sowing  Hahdt  Annuals. — All  kinds  of 
hardy  annuals  may  still  be  sown,  both  where 
it  is  intended  that  they  are  to  remain  to 
flower,  and  also  in  beds  in  the  reserve 
garden,  to  be  afterwards  transplanted  into 
the  flower  borders.  Those  which  were  sown 
in  March  and  April  should  now  be  thinned, 
where  they  may  have  been  too  thickly  sown, 
to  a moderate  and  regular  distance,  according 
to  the  size  and  habit  of  growth  of  the  plants. 
If  the  weather  be  showery,  take  advantage 
of  it  for  the  purpose,  but  if  the  weather  be 
dry,  let  them  be  moderately  watered,  after 
thinning,  to  settle  the  mould  round  the  roots 
of  the  remaining  plants,  and  forward  their 
growth. 

Training  and  Supporting  Plants.— 
Such  plants  as  are  planted  against  walls  or 
espaliers  should  be  now  examined,  and  their 
young  shoots  nailed  or  fastened  to  the  wall 
or  trellis.  When  the  object  is  to  obtain  a 
thick  ma.ss  of  foliage,  the  leading  or  strongest 
shoots  only  sliauld  be  nailed  in,  anA  the 
lateral  or  weaker  branches  allowed  to  re- 
main in  their  natural  positon ; but  when  a 
profusion  of  bloom  is  desired,  and  such  is  the 
case  generally,  particularly  with  rare  and 
delicate  plants,  pruning  to  a certain  extent 
must  be  attended  to.  Therefore,  in  all  other 
cases  relating  to  pruning,  judgment  must  be 
formed  of  what  wood  is  likely  to  produce 
flowers,  and  what  is  not.  As  much  of  the 


former  must  be  had  in  as  can  be  done  withoti 
confusion  or  crowding,  and  a quantity  only 
of  the  latter  to  fill  the  naked  parts  of  tin 
wall  or  espalier,  and  to  provide  a supply  of 
such  wood  for  the  following  season,  as  wjiS; 
in  its  turn  produce  flowers  also. 

Roses. — Thin  out  the  weak  and  over- 
crowded shoots,  and  propagate  from  tlienv 
and  remove  all  suckers  and  side  shoots  front 
those  budded  last  year,  and  suckers  an  I uis- 
fill  shoots  from  the  stocks.  Water  wi£k 
liquid  manure,  sp-aringly  at  first. 

Fuchsias.— Thin  out  the  young  shooki, 
train  some  on  bushes;  but  they  are  taew 
handsome  trained  to  one  stem.  Clear  awaj 
all  protecting  inateifial,  and  dress  the  sfif 
about  them. 


third  week  in  may. 

Tulips. — Shade  and  protect  them  as  bef«« 
directed;  enmine  your  breeder,  and  caiv- 
fully  mark  such  as  are  worthy  of  bett* 
grown,  and  at  once  dig  out,  and  throw  awxy 
all  that  is  worthless ; this  will  save  masy 
errors  and  a deal  of  trouble. 

Carnations.— Tie  up  the  blooming  stem* 
as  soon  as  you  see  them  sufficiently  advanced 
to  admit  it ; for  if  allowed  to  hang  abouc. 
the  wind  will  break  them  ofl‘.  Keep  the 
surface  of  the  soil  open,  and  water  them’d 
neoessary. 

The  Spittle  Ply.— A small  insect  that 
encompasses  itself  in  a white  froth,  and  « 
found  in  abundance  in  the  southern  wood,  by 
some  called  the  old  man  tree,  is  now  becom- 
ing troublesome.  This  insect  seriously 
injures  piccotees,  carnations,  and  pinks,  If 
not  attended  to  in  the  early  stage  ot  its 
progress,  taping  the  stems  on  one  side,  and 
causing  them  to  grow  variously  deformed. 
The  little  creature  is  very  tender,  and  more 
particularly  so  when  it  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance. The  most  ready  way  to  clear  the 
plant  of  this  pest  is  to  press  them  between 
your  fingers,  while  in  their  liiding-place ; x 
slight  pressure  will  bo  sufficient  to  destroy 
them,  and  will  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
injure  your  plants. 

Pinks. — Some  of  the  forward  varictie* 
are  beginning  to  show  their  buds.  Attend 
to  the  reducing  the  bloom  stems  if  not  com- 
pleted ; keep  them  clear  of  weeds  and  the 
surface  open.  You  may  now  think 
getting  your  beds  for  keeping  the  pinks  io 
readiness.  The  scarce  and  valuable  sorts 
should  be  piped  as  soon  as  possible.  I also 
recommend  you  to  pipe  sufficient  of  all  the 
varieties  you  intend  growing,  for  one  strong 
bed ; early  plants  stand  the  winter  better 
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than  the  late  ones,  and  also  furnish  you  with 
s greater  stock  for  the  next  season.  By 
making  up  the  bed  pndor  a north  wall  or 
ibnoe,  you  save  considerable  trouble  in 
shading,  and  the  plants  strike  equally  well  as 
in  a south  aspect.  Having  practised  this 
system  for  a number  of  years  without  a 
single  failure,  I can  recommend  it  to  the 
young  practitioner  with  confidence.  Pre- 
pare some  spit  dung,  with  the  heat  nearly 
spent,  so  as  it  be  sweet ; little  else  need  be 
considered;  give  it  a thorough  and  good 
wetting  ; spread  it  to  any  convenient  width 
or  length  you  may  require,  the  thickness  of 
from  six  to  nine  inches,  when  well  beaten 
down  with  the  back  of  your  spade  to  a 
smooth  surface.  On  this  surface  your  piping 
composition  must  be  spread  to  the  thickness 
of  three  to  four  inches,  and  patted  down  to 
make  it  lie  close.  The  compost  for  piping 
in  should  jbe  of  a very  sandy  quality ; one 
third  sand  is  not  too  mucli.  Leaf  mould, 
very  old  manure  from  a cucumber  bed,  or 
in  the  absence  of  either  of  the  latter,  if  your 
garden  mould  he  light,  it  will  make  a 
tolerable  shift ; to  whichever  you  may  use, 
add  one-tliird  sand.  Tlie  piping  comimst 
should  be  passed  through  a very  fine 
sieve. 

r RANnNCULUSES. — Keep  the  surface  open, 
and  water  them  liberally. 

Dahlias  may  now  be  planted  out; 
select  plants  with  fine  clean  stems ; those 
with  stunted  thick  stems  will  not  succeed 
BO  well. 

Trainino  and  Supportton  Plants. — 
Climbing  plants  and  shrubs  should  be  regu- 
larly and  neatly  nailed  to  the  walls,  poles,  or 
supports  upon  which  they  are  to  be  trained, 
and  all  herbaceous  and  annual  plants  should 
be  supported  where  they  require  it.  Nothing 
looks  more  slovenly  than  plants  rambling 
into  confusion  or  blown  about,  and  broken  by 
high  winds  and  heavy  rains.  The  pruning 
knife  should  be  freely  used  in  tlie  arrange- 
ment or  disposal  of  them,  and  such  branches 
as  may  be  broken  or  injui'ed,  us  well  as  a 
portion  of  them  where  they  grow  too  thick, 
should  be  removed.  In  supporting  plants 
in  the  flower  borders,  much  ingenuity  may 
be  displayed  by  selecting  supports  suited  to 
the  habits  of  ibe  plants.  The  rambling 
growing  kinds  may  be  judiciously  supported 
by  using  brandies  of  trees  with  many  t»  igs 
upon  tbciu-,  and  the  more  crooked  and  rustic 
branebes  of  oak  or  other  rugged  growing 
trees,  either  .with  the  bark  left  on  or  taken 
off,  will  form  excellent  conductors  for  sweet 
peas,  oonvolvuluses,  and  suoh  liko  rapid- 
growing pliinta,  and  to  suoh  the  plants  will 
Doturaily'  affix  themselves  sooner  and  more 


firmly  than  to  bare  poles,  or  finely  painted 
sticks,  which  have  little  of  that  natural 
appearanoe  which  should  iiarmoaise  in  all 
parts  of  the  flower  garden,  Strong  gro%ring 
plants  require'more  substantial  support,  and 
perhaps  there  are  none  better  tlian  neat  isou 
rods.  Whatever  conductors  or  supports  are 
used,  care  should  be  taken  u>  hide  tiiem  as 
much  as  possible,  and  in  tying  them  to  this 
support,  it  should  be  done  so  as  to  leave  the 
plant  in  the  natural  form  as  far  as  practicable. 
This  can  never  be  done  if  the  plants  once  be 
allowed  to  obtain  too  great  a size  or  age. 
The  supports  should  be  placed  to  fhOT 
before  they  really  want  them,  and  as  the 
plants  advance  in  growth,  be  neatly  sad 
securely  trained  to  them.  From  the  want 
of  attention  to  the  training  and  supiporting 
of  flower  garden  plants,  often  arises  that 
disorder  which  is  frequently  apparent,  and 
if  that  attention  is  not  paid  at  an  early 
period  of  the  season,  it  cannot  afterwards 
be  oorrected.  Climbing  and  creeping 
plants,  from  their  profnsion  of  blossom 
and  their  utility  in  covering  disagree- 
able objects  as  well  as  the  assistance  which 
they  afford  us  in  producing  something  of  a 
picturesque  or  natural  appearance  in  gaidens 
and  shrubberies,  are  too  much  excluded 
from  our  gardens  in  oonsequence  of  the  great 
confusion  into  which  they  are  too  often 
allowed  to  run,  fiem  a want  of  training  and 
support  while  young,  whereas  whoi:  properly 
attended,  they  even  of  themselves  give  a 
degree  ot  well-kept  appearance  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  grounds,  producing  pleasant 
associatious,  and  affoiding  both  shelter  and 
sliade. 

TuAKSPLAKTlNtr  SEEDLING  PERENNIAL 
AND  Biennial  Pi.ants.  — Perennial  and 
biennial  seeds  sown  last  montli  or  in  £Iaroh 
will  now  be  ready  to  transplant  or  prick  out 
into  nursery  beds  in  the  reserve  flower 
garden,  there  to  obtain  sufficient  strengtli  to 
fit  them  for  being  finally  planted  out.  The 
most  convenient  mode  of  cultivating  these 
is  to  prick  them  out  in  beds  four  feet  wide, 
and  place  the  plants  about  six  incites  apart 
each  way.  After  tliey  are  planted,  they 
should  be  shaded  botli  from  drying  winds 
ond  poworful  sunshine,  and  libei-ully  supplied 
with  water,  as  they  my  require.  'J  liese  are 
to  remain  here  till  autumn,  when  tlisy  may 
be  planted  out  in  the  flower  borders. 

PROi*.VGAn.NO  Ukrr.vckogs  1‘lants  bv 
Cuttings. — Many  of  the  more  delicate 
herbaceous  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  tlie  young  shoots,  pwticularly  itiose  aorts 
that  are  not  readily  increased  by  dividing 
their  roots;  as  these  ptauts  nd\-auoo,  their 
propagation  should  be  BUended  to ; a sintded 
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sitMtion  in  the  reserve  (garden  will  be  found 
the  most  oonvenient  piece  for  this  purpose. 
When  the  operetion  of  propagatioD  is  to  be 
cerried  to  a considerable  extent,  narrow  beds 
should  be  prepared  for  the  purpose,  of  light 
sandy  pea^  or  light  sandy  loam,  end  some, 
of  pure  white  sand,  to  the  depth  of  from 
three  to  nine  inches,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  cuttings  to  be  used.  These  beds  sliould 
be  of  the  breadth  of  the  garden  hand-glasses, 
which  should  be  placed  over  them  as  soon  as 
the  eottings  are  planted,  and  kept  carefully 
^aded  until  they  have  all  struck  root,  when 
they  may  either  be  planted  out  into  nursery 
beiu  or  otherwise,  according  to  circom- 
etanoes. 

Aherican  Plants. — The  flowers  of  the 
rhododendrons  and  azaleas  will  now  begin  to 
fade,  when  they  should  all  be  cut  off,  remov- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  whole  of  the  seed 
vessels  and  all  the  stalk.  By  the  adoption 
of  this  plan,  the  energies  of  the  plants,  which 
would  have  been  expanded  on  the  useless 
seed  vessels,  go  towards  forming  blossom 
buds  for  another  season ; of  course  none  of 
the  leaves,  or  any  of  the  growing  buds  which 
push  out  just  below  the  bunches  of  flowers, 
are  to  be  taken  away. 

BaaoNiAS  will  now  require  an  increased 
supply  of  moisture;  as  they  advance,  tliey 
should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  if  large- 
sized  specimens  be  wanted. 

PxniDLAS.  — Pot  off  seedlings,  or  shift 
those  previously  potted  if  they  require  it ; 
keep  ^em  in  a rather  shady  situation ; be 
very  careful  that  they  never  get  thoroughly 
diy. 

Roses. — Water  regularly  and  occasionally 
with  manure  water.  Those  out  of  flower 
should  have  the  yonng  shoots  regulated  and 
thinned,  so  as  to  form  handsome  heads  for 
next  season. 

Plantino  Everorebh  Shrdbs.— Ever- 
greens of  all  kinds  may  be  planted  any  time 
daring  this  month  with  success.  If  the 
weather  be  not  showery  it  will  be  necessary 
to  water  them,  both  at  their  roots  and  over 
their  heads  two  or  three  times  a week  with 
the  garden  engine,  and  if  tlte  ground  above 
the  roots  be  covered  with  long  littery  dung 
or  other  similar  matter  to  resist  the  drought, 
a great  saving  of  watering  will  be  attained. 
The  shoots  and  leaves  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  and  parched,  either 
by  the  sharp  win^  which  we  oflen  have  at 
this  season,  or  powerful  sunshine,  which 
would  be  equally  injurious  to  them  at  this 
period,  when  they  have  not  yat  struck  root 
into  the  ground.  Water  is  the  principal 
food  of  plants,  and  if  bountifully  applied  to 


newly  planted  trees,  will  greatly  assist  them 
in  their  re  establishment. 


FOURTH  WEEK  IN  MAT, 

AmucTJLAa. — Do  not  forget  watering 
them,  and  removing  all  dead  leaves,  wee<^, 
&o. 

Tulips. — Before  the  bloom  is  over,  care, 
fully  mark  those  that  are  heavy  in  colour  or 
otherwise  faulty,  in  your  best  bed,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  removed,  and  select  from 
your  out  be^  those  more  perfect  to  supply 
their  places  for  the  next  season. 

Pinks. — Podding-up  for  show  blooms  must 
now  be  attended  to.  Examine  the  topmost 
bud,  and  see  that  it  be  perfect,  that  there 
be  no  extra  scale  (or  other  deformity]  grow- 
ing on  the  sides  of  the  flower  cup  (or  pod) 
before  you  take  the  others  away;  should 
this  be  the  case,  remove  it,  and  leave  the 
second  bud.  Those  varieties  that  produce 
thin  flowers  may  be  reduced  to  one  pod,  but 
it  is  not  advisable  to  do  so  with  the  larger 
and  more  difficult  flowering  sorts.  On  the 
latter  leave  three  till  the  main  one  is  nearly 
full  grown,  when  you  may  take  away  one 
more,  lea^ng  two  till  the  nose  of  the 
blossom  is  safely  out  of  the  pod,  then,  if  you 
are  not  wanting  a second  bloom  from  the 
same  stem,  remove  the  other  also.  Keep 
the  surface  of  your  bed  wet,  if  possible. 
Mulching  with  a fat  spit  dung  will  much 
assist ; it  retains  the  water  a considerable 
time,  giving  out  a moist  atmosphere  daring 
the  heat  of  the  day,  which  considerably 
tends  to  enlarge  the  blossoms.  Attend  to 
our  seed  pans  or  boxes  of  pinks,  &o, ; 
eep  them  well  moistened,  and  as  soon  at 
the  young  plants  are  strong  enough,  by  all 
means  plant  them  out  either  in  pots  or  be^ 
I gpve  the  preference  to  the  latter ; they 
grow  so  much  stronger  in  tiie  ground. 

Carnations. — Tie  up  the  blooming  sterna 
as  they  advance.  Where  they  are  numerous, 
you  should  reduce  them  to  one;  two,  or 
three,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plants.  If  the  weather  coudnue  hot  and 
dry,  they  will  require  a good  watering  daily, 
which  most  not  be  applied  till  the  sun  haa 
left  tticm. 

Heartsease.— Plant  youi'  cuttings  in  s 
north  border,  and  keep  them  well  supplied 
with  water.  Bend  hoops  or  sticks  ova 
them,  and  shade,  during  the  time  the  sUn  is 
out,  with  old  matting.  They  root  maoh 
soona  under  this  treatment  than  undee 
glasses. 

Dauixss.— -Tie  your  dahlias  to  the  stakes 
as  scon  as  planted  ont— ibis  is  far  better 
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tban  making  use  of  small  twigs  for  the 
purpose. 

Inoculate  and  Lay  Eoses. — Inoculate 
roses : this  is  practised  upon  all  curious 
sorts,  which  do  not  increase  freely  by  the 
more  general  mode  of  propagating  roses  by 
suckers  from  the  roots  or  layers,  for  some 
sorts  are  very  barren  of  suckers,  such  as  the 
moss,  the  province,  &c.,  and,  therefore, 
where  an  increase  of  sucli  kinds  is  wanted, 
it  may  be  produced  by  inoculation.  Stan- 
dard rose-trees  have  been  for  several  years 
past  introduced  as  an  ornament  in  flower- 
gardens.  Long  stems  of  the  common  dog- 
Tose  are  got  from  the  wastes,  and  planted 
Where  the  standards  are  required.  These 
are  budded  with  the  desired  sorts,  and  kept 
securely  staked,  and  annually  pruned,  in 
order  to  produce  lofty  tufts  of  their  beautiful 
flowers.  The  varieties  of  roses  are  now 
enormously  increased,  and  roseries  are  now 
an  indispensable  feature  in  every  garden. 
Hoses  are,  however,  chiefly  propagated  by 
layers  from  shoots  established  for  the 
purpose,  and  not  only  are  suckers  wanted  to 
be  layered,  but  the  whole  branched  head  is 
laid  prostrate,  and  every  twig  is  layered. 

Tender  Annuals. — The  prime  cocks- 
combs and  tricolours,  globe  amaranthus, 
double  balsams,  and  egg  plants,  and  such 
other  carious  annuals  as  were,  in  order  to 
draw  them  up  tall,  placed  in  drawing -frames 
or  glass  cases,  will  now  need  to  be  often 
refreshed  with  water.  These  and  many 
other  tender  annuals  are  raised  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  greenhouse 
stage,  when  the  plants  are  out;  also  for 
decorating  rooms  in  dwelling-houses,  or  for 
planting  amongst  other  plants  in  the  flower- 
garden. 

Hardy  Annuals.— If  any  of  the  patches 
of  hardy  annuals  in  the  borders  remain  too 
thick,  let  them  be  thinned,  and  give  water. 
Many  still  sow  some  quick  flowering  annuals 
to  bloom  in  autumn,  such  as  ten-weeks 
stocks,  candy-tuft,  virgin-stock,  mignio- 
oette,  &(u 

Ctclahens. — This  is  a proper  season  to 
transplant  cyclamens.  The  leaves  being 
now  decayed,  you  may  take  up  the  roots, 
and  part  the  offsets,  if  any  : then  new  pre- 
pare the  mould,  and  plant  them  again. 
The  principal  varieties  of  this  small  but 
delicate  flower  should  mostly  be  planted  in 
pots,  for  moving  to  occasional  shelter,  or 
some  liardier  sorts  may  also  be  planted  in 
the  ground,  under  protection  of  a warm 
south  wall,  &c. ; for,  if  in  a more  exposed 
situation,  the  roots  would  be  liable  to  suffer 
iu  winter,  and  not  flower  well ; but,  when 
these  roots  are  planted  in  pots,  they  may  be 


moved  into  the  greenhouse,  or  placed  under 
a garden-frame  in  winter.  This  plant  begins 
to  flower  in  February  or  March,  and  some 
in  autumn  and  winter.  It  grows  but  a few 
inches  high ; but  the  flowers  are  of  carious 
structure,  and  delioately  beautiful. 

Transplant  Seedling  P£icenniai.s  and 
Biennials. — Transplant  from  the  seed-beds 
the  wallflowers,  stock,  July  flowers,  sweet- 
williams,  carnations,  pinks,  and  columbines, 
&c.,  sown  in  March  or  April.  They  must 
now  be  planted  into  nursery-beds,  about  six 
inches  asunder,  and  give  them  a good  water- 
ing. The  plants  are  to  remain  in  these  beds 
till  autumn  or  spring,  then  to  be  planted 
out  for  good  into  the  borders  or  spaces 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  in  which 
they  will  all  flower  next  year  in  their  re- 
spective seasons. 

Propagate  Fibrous-rooted  Plants. — 
Propogate  perennial  fibrous-rooted  flowering 
plants,  by  planting  cuttings  of  the  young 
flower  stalls.  By  this  method  the  doable 
scarlet  lychnis,  lychnideas,  double  rockets, 
and  several  others  of  the  like  perennial 
plants  may  be  increased. 

Guernsey  Lily,  and  other  Autumnal 
Bulbous  Boots. — You  may  now  transplant 
or  remove  any  of  the  autumnal  flowering 
bulbs,  as  Guernsey  and  Belladonna  lily,  &c. 
But  these  need  not  be  taken  up  oftencr  than 
once  in  two  or  three  years,  especially  the 
Guernsey  lily,  which  is  then  most  necessary 
to  be  done,  to  separate  them  from  the  in- 
creased parts,  or  ofi&ets : by  taking  them  up, 
parting  them,  and  then  planting  them  into 
a now-prepared  bed,  or  singly  in  pets  of 
new  compost,  it  will  encourage  them  greatly, 
and  they  will  sboet  and  flower  much 
stronger.  They  may  be  either  replanted 
direeSy,  or  soon  after  removal,  er  boused 
till  July  or  August,  and  finally  planted,  and 
which,  in  the  full  bulbs,  will  all  flower  in 
the  same  year  in  autumn ; and  the  offsets, 
after  having  one  or  two  years’  growth,  will 
also  flower  in  perfection.  During  the  winter 
season,  the  b^  or  pots  in  which  the  roots 
are  deposited  should  be  sheltered  with  a 
frame  and  glasses,  or  the  pots,  &c.,  removed 
into  a greenhouse  or  frame,  as  above  ad- 
vised, in  their  flowering  state. 

Training  and  Ordering  Flower 
Plants.— Continue  to  support  with  sticks 
all  the  tall-growing  flowering  plants,  and 
lung  stragglers  and  climbers,  according  to 
them  growth.  This  work  should  be  duly 
attended  to,  for  there  is  none  more  neces- 
sary in  a flower  garden  than  to  have  the 
flowering  plants  standing  firmly  in  their 
places,  aua  neatly  trained  in  an  upright 
growth.  Likewise  give  proper  support  to 
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ciimbiug  plants,  &c.,  for  they  will  now  re- 
quire that  assistance. 

Regulating  tub  Flower  Borders, 
&c.,  IN  Shrubberies. — The  general  flower 
borders,  beds,  shrubbery-clumps,  and  other 
ornamental  compartments  of  flowers  and 
shrubs,  &C.,  in  the  garden,  should  always 
be  continued  remarkably  neat,  in  the  best 
regular  order,  and  kept  very  clear  from 
weeds. 


THE  FRUIT  GARSEZir. 


FIRST  WEEK  IN  MAE. 

Thissino  Wall  Fruits.— The  thinning 
of  fruits,  when  they  set  too  thickly  on  the 
trees,  is  a very  important  branch  of  fruit- 
tree  culture.  That  all  sorts  of  fruits  would 
be  benefited  by  being  properly  thinned,  is 
evident ; even  the  most  common  gooseberry 
and  strawberry  would  be  increased  in  their 
size  and  flavour  ; how  much  more  so,  then, 
peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  and  apricots  ? and, 
although  seldom  practised,  plums,  cherries, 
and  apples  would  be  improved  by  the 
process.  In  favourable  seasons,  peaches, 
nectarines,  and  apricots,  set  in  clusters  upon 
the  trees,  which  if  not  removed,  would  push 
each  other  off ; but  this  natural  effort  would 
cmob  exhaust  the  trees.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  commence  the  operation  of  thinning 
soon  after  these  fruits  are  set ; and  it  should 
be  performed  with  a pair  of  sharp-pointed 
scissors,  thinning  out  those  that  are  most 
crowded,  and  reducing  each  cluster  of  fruit 
where  they  are  set  so  thick  as  to  touch  oue 
another  to  a reasonable  extent.  The  opera- 
tion, however,  must  not  be  completed  at  this 
early  period,  or  circumstances  may  occur 
which  we  could  not  foresee,  that  may  cause 
a great  portion  of  the  crop  to  fall  off,  reserv- 
ing for  future  thinnings  in  J one,  and  in  some 
cases  a final  thinning  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  As  a general  principle  to  be  kept  in 
view  at  each  thinning,  the  largest  and  best- 
formed  fruit,  and  such  as  are  most  favourably 
meed,  should  be  retained : all  others  should 
be  takeii  off,  unless  upon  those  shoots  or 
parts  of  the  tree  where  the  crop  may  be  less 
abundant.  In  such  cases,  a few  of  the  less 
faandsome  fmit  may  be  left,  which  will 
improve  as  they  advance  towards  perfection. 
On  healthy  and  fully  established  trees,  the 
crop  should  bo  left  in  a greater  quantity ; 
but  upon  sickly  and  newly-planted  trees, 
and  upon  sickly  or  weak  shoots,  oven  of 
healthy  trees,  they  should  be  thinned  to  a 
much  greater  extent.  No  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  distance  that  each 


should  be  allowed  to  stand  from  the  other  - 
a variety  of  circumstances  is  always  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  such  as  the  kind  of 
fruit,  the  size  to  which  it  attains,  the  health 
and  state  of  the  tree,  &c.  But  it  is  always 
better  to  thin  well,  as  the  ultimate  bulk  of 
fruit  will  not  be  decreased,  gaining  indivi- 
dually what  is  lost  in  number,  and  the  flavour 
will  consequently  bo  improved. 

General  Care  op  Wall  Trees.— Wall 
trees  will  now  require  great  attention,  both, 
as  regards  protecting  them  from  cold,  cutting 
winds,  and  removing  the  protection  of  every 
sort  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will 
admit  of  it.  It  is  at  this  time  that  they  are 
injured  by  being  protected  at  all,  by  allowing 
the  branches  or  other  covering  to  remain 
longer  on  them  than  is  really  necessary, 
which  draws  up  the  young  shoots  in  a weak 
and  tender  state,  and  unfits  them  to  stand  the 
full  exposure  to  the  atmospberie  air  and 
sunshine.  Coverings,  of  whatever  kind  they 
may  be,  should  not  be  taken  off  all  at  once  ; 
they  should  be  removed  by  degrees,  and  the 
young  shoots  hardened  progressively  to  the 
full  exposure  of  the  air.  The  leaves  of 
peaches  and  nectarines,  are  at  this  time,  froni 
a variety  of  causes,  apt  to  become  curled  and 
blistered ; these  should  be  picked  off,  and 
carried  away.  The  trees  should  then  be  well 
watered  over  the  branches  with  the  gai'den 
engine,  applying  the  water  with  force,  first 
from  the  right  hand  side,  and  then  from  the 
left,  in  order  that  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves 
may  be  thoroughly  cleaned.  This  operatioa 
should  be  performed  early  in  the  afternoon, 
or  even  in  the  forenoon  of  dull,  oloudy 
weather,  so  that  the  leaves  may  become  dry 
before  sunset.  This  operation,  if  persevered 
in,  will  keep  down  insects,  by  dashing  them 
off,  and  by  promoting  vigour  in  the  trees, 
which  renders  them  less  susceptible  to  their 
attacks.  Mildew  mav  be  greatly  decreased,  if 
not  perfectly  cured,  by  dusting  the  leaves 
over  on  warm,  sunny  dars  with  flour  of  sul- 
phur, which  ignites  by  the  action  of  sunheat, 
to  the  extent  of  destroying  the  parasitie 
malady,  withont  injuring  even  the  most  ten- 
der foliage.  A more  speedy  application  of 
sulphur  is  by  mixing  it  with  the  water  used 
for  syringing  the  trees.  Aphides,  or  green- 
fly, will  be  completely  kept  under  by  a free 
use  of  the  water  engine  ; but  should  they 
gain  ground  upon  certain  parts  of  the  tree, 
it  may  be  removed  by  dusting  the  parts 
affected  with  Scotch  snuff,  pounded  tobMCO, 
or  tobacco-water  applied  by  the  syringe. 
These  simple  means  will  efiTectually  clear  tho 
trees  of  these  pests,  A failure  of  success 
is  solely  to  be  attributed  to  a want  of  energy 
in  the  application. 
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Summer  Pruning  op  ChrrantBj  Goose- 
berries, AND  Raspberries. — it  is  not  a 
very  common  practice  to  summer  prune  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries  ; but  it  is  essential  to 
their  welfare,  and  to  the  production  of  fine 
fruit,  if  judiciously  performed.  It  also  in 
a great  measure  tends  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  tiie  caterpillar.  No  doubt,  a 
moderate  degree  of  sb^e  contributes  to  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit  to  a full  size,  but  if  by 
too  much  it  be  excluded  from  tlie  sun  and 
air,  it  will  be  wanting  in  flavour.  For  which 
reason,  the  hearts  of  the  plants  should  be 
regularly  tliinned  of  the  croes  and  water 
shoots,  and  all  suckers  rising  about  the  roots 
ought  to  be  carefully  twisted  off  as  they  ap- 
pear. If  part  of  the  sliuots  that  rise  about 
the  roots  of  raspberries  were  twisted  off  or 
otlierwise  destroyed  at  the  time  also,  it  would 
let ; in  the  air  anont  them  the  ahoota  left  for 
bearing  next  year  would  increase  in  strength, 
and  the  fruit  now  upon  the  plants,  in  size.  In 
tlie  gathering  of  green  gooseberries  for  tarts  or 
puddings,  some  should  be  pulled  from  e.nch 
bush,  and  always  from  tlie  thickest  part  of 
the  imsh,  not  entirely  stripping  the  plants 
most  conveniently  situated — a Uiiog  too  fre- 
quently done. 

Summer  Dressing  and  Watering  Strant- 
SERRiB8.~Strawberries  planted  in  rowsshoutd 
DOW  have  the  runners  cut  from  them,  and  be 
completely  cleared  from  weeds.  By  carefully 
divesting  the  plants  of  runners,  the  fruit  will 
be  considerably  advanced  in  size.  If  the 
plants  have  been  planted  in  lines,  about  two 
net  asunder,  and  eighteen  inches  iu  line, 
every  root  should  bestirred  Up  with- the  hoe. 
If  the  weather  be  very  dry,  strawberries  in 
flower  should  be  occasionally,  and  tliose 
having  set  tlieir  fruit  sbonld  be  frequently, 
rel'reshed  with  water.  The  garden-engine 
should  be  employed  in  tliis  busimss,  if  the 
plantations  be  anywise  extensive,  as  using 
the  watering-pot  would,  iu.  that  case,  be  too 
tedious  a -method, 

jTfltrfiTf  Grafted  and  BtlbuBn  Trees  — 
About  the'  middle  of  this  month  look  well 
over  ali^hfted  trees,  and  let  the  clay  be  taken 
off,  andatthe  same  time  let  the  bandages  be 
loosened.  All  the  shoots  that  rise  from  the 
stocks,  below  the  graft,  must  be  immediately 
rubbed  off,  in  order  that  the  graft  may  not 
be  robbed  of  its  nourishment.  Lot  the  same 
rule  be  observed  with  the  trees  budded  last 
summer,  keening  the  stock  clear  of  all  slioots 
which  woula  draw  any  great  part  of  the 
nourishment  from  the  bud. 

Fig  Trees. — These  require  particular  at- 
tention in  tliis  month.  Tlie  young  shoots 
recently  put  forth,  and  whicii  have  advanced 
two  or  three  iuches  iu  length,  should  have 


their  points  broken  off.  This  mutilation 
brings  forth  incipient  frait  to  ripen  next 
snmmer. 

Destroy  Snails.  — Snails  often  make 
great  havoc  amongst  the  choicest  kinds  of 
young  wall  fruit.  They  particularly  frequent 
tlie  apricot,  nectarines,  and  peach  trees,  and 
will  do  misebief  to  these  kind  of  fruit  if  not 
prevented.  These  trees  should  be  often 
looked  over  early  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening,  and  after  showers  of  rain,  at  which 
time  these  animals  come  forth  from  their 
boles  to  feed  upon  the  fruit,  and  may  then 
be  readily  taken  and  destroyed 


SECOND  WEEK. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plume,  &c.— Apple,  pear, 
plum,  and  cherry  trees,  either  against  walls 
or  espaliers,  should  be  carefully  looked  over 
about  the  middle  ef  this  montli ; for  these 
trees,  as  well  as  the  peach  and  nectarine, 
sbonld  also  be  divested  of  useless  and  ill- 
growing  shoots,  and  the  proper  ones  train^ 
inr^larly.  Bat  it  should  bo  observed  that, 
although  these  trees  mostly  continue  bearing 
many  years  on  the  same  brandies,  and  do 
not  require  a regular  annual  supply  of  yoong 
wood,  as  in  peachy  nectarines,  &o.,  itw 
still  proper  to  leave  in  different  parts  some  of 
the  best-placed  moderate^rowing  side-shoots, 
but  particularly  iu  the  most  vacant  places,  to  - 
train  in  between  tbe  main  branches,  and  u 
leading  one  into  each  branch  ; for  it  is  essen- 
tially eligible  to  obtain  a moderate  supply  of 
tile  best  regular-placed  stock  at  this  time  to 
choose  from  in  the  general  winter  pruning.  , 
Tha  shoots  which  are  now  left  must  also, , 
when  of  proper  lengtii,  be  train^  in  close  to  > 
the  irail  or  espalier,  and  each  shoot  most  be  : 
laid  in  at  fall  length.  The  apple,  pear,  plum, . | 
and  cherry  trees,  slionld  never  be  shorteneA  l| 
'Only  in  particular  cases.  Where  tliere  is  » > 
very  groat  vacancy,  it  may  be  proper  to  i 
shorten  some  of  the  adjoining  young  shoots  '| 
of  the  year  to  tliree  or  four  eyes  towards  tbt  J 
latter  end  of  this  month,  or  in  June,  in  order ' 
to  promote  their  producing  a supply  of  lateral  I 
shoots  the  same  season,  to  supply  the  vacant  :| 
parts.  Yonng  wall  and  espalier  trees,  that : 
are  advancing  in  a training  state,  should  also  < 
be  attended  to  now  ia  their  early  shooting,  ,| 
to  displace  the  ill-placed  growths,  and  retauDl 
ail  the  woU-placed  proper  shoots  for  regular  r I 
traiuiug,  both  for  an  additional  supply  of:| 
branches,  in  the  general  formation  of  ths>| 
trees,  and  to  form  future  bearers  for  the  pro-  - 
ductioa  of  fruit.  Whore  the  pear-trees  whiob^| 
were  grafted  in  the  spring  have  not  taken,  oBt  { 
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tliflm  off  a little  below  the  graft,  at  a joint  or 
bnd.  The  tree  will  tlien  tlirow  out  a great 
number  of  healthy  shoota:  rub  these  all  off 
oxoept  such  a number  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
till  the  wall,  nailing  those  up  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  breaking  them.  About  the  latter 
end  of  July,  the  shoots  will  be  fit  to  bud, 
whieh  should  be  done  about  that  time. 

Vines.— Vines  now  shoot  vigorously,  and 
■will  produce,  besides  bearing  and  other  useful 
shoots,  numbers  that  are  altogether  useless, 
which  must  now  be  cleared  away.  It  is  not 
every  summer  that  is  favourable  to  the 
ripening  of  grapes  ; but  it  is  in  every  one’s 
power  to  give  them  great  assistance  by  a 
right  ordering  of  the  vines,  both  at  this  early 
time  and  hereafter,  and  where  this  is  pro- 
perly executed  the  bunches  of  fruit  will  be 
forwarded  accordingly.  To  do  this,  the  vines 
must  now  be  perfectly  well  cleared  from  all 
useless  shoots  of  the  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  all  the  fruit-bearers  and  other  well- 
placed  useful  shoots  should  be  nailed  up 
regularly  close  to  the  w.all.  This  work 
should  be  done  before  the  shoots  begin  to 
entangle,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  each 
other ; for  a great  deal  of  advantage  attends 
this  early  dressing,  both  in  affording  an 
opportunity  of  performing  the  work  with 
more  expedition  and  regularity,  and  for  the 
greater  benefit  of  the  trees  and  fruit,  observ- 
ing that  all  the  immediate  bearing-shoots 
■which  now  discover  the  advancing  young 
bunches  of  fruit  upon  them  must  be  left  and 
stopped  at  the  next  joint  above  the  fruit,  as 
mentioned  below  ; and  such  other  shoots  as 
have  strength  and  are  very  well  situated  for 
training  on  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  fruit 
next  year  must  also  be  left  in  places  where 
thejT  are  apparently  wanted,  and  can  possibly 
be  trained  in.  But  all  weak,  str.aggling 
shoots,  such  particularly  as  often  rise  imme- 
diately over  the  old  wood,  should  be  cleared 
away,  except  in  casual  vacancies  where  no 
better  occur;  and  even  strong  shoots  that 
are  destitute  of  fruit,  not  wanted,  or  aro 
not  well  placed  for  training,  should  be 
mostly  displaced  or  thinned— being,  how- 
ever, careful  to  leave  in  every  part  as 
many  of  tlie  best-growing,  well-placed  shoots 
as  can  be  commodiously  trained  on  with 
I'egularity.  Then  let'  all  tho  fruitful  and 
Other  proper  shoots  now  retained  be  nailed 
np  close  to  the  walls,  generally  at  their  fall 
length,  for  tlie  present,  where  there  is  rooni 
to  extend  them,  and  let  every  shoot  be  laid 
in  straight  and  clear  of  oach  other  in  a 
regular  manner,  so  that  all  the  branches  and 
fruit  may.  equally  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the 
sun  and  free  air.  If  vines  have  laeen  trained 
on  the  spur-bearing  principle,  and  have 


covered  the  wall  or  s(Kioe  allotted  them, 
all  the  summer  dressing  necessary  for  them 
is  stopping  every  shoot  immediately  beyond 
the  fruit,  and  pinching  off.  also,  all  tendrils 
and  side  shoots  as  soon  as  they  appear;  thus 
the  fruit  will  enjoy  all  the  strength  of  the 
tree,  and  also  full  air  and  light,  so  necessary 
for  their  maturation.  Tlie  above  early  sum- 
mer dressing  of  vines  in  respect  to  pruning 
may  be  effected  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
whilst  tlie  shoots  are  quite  young  and  her- 
baceous, as  the  useless  shoots  may  then, 
without  a knife,  be  very  expeditiously 
rubbed  off  close  to  the  mother  wood. 

Neit  Budded  Trees. — Look  to  the  trees 
that  were  budded  last  summer;  they  will 
now  bo  advancing  strongly  on  the  first 
shoots,  and  should  be  looked  over,  in  order 
to  take  off  all  shouts  that  rise  from  the  stalk 
below  or  above  the  bud  shoots  of  inocula- 
tion. 

STKA-WBERTtv  PLANTS  IN  BLOSSOM.— During 
the  time  these  plants  are  in  blossom,  the  beds 
should  be  well  watered  ; in  dry  weather, 
about  three  times  a week,  which,  being  a 
very  needful  work,  should  not  be  omitted. 
Strawberry  beds,  in  which  the  plants  have 
been  generally  kept  to  distinct  bunches  on 
each  main  stock  or  head,  should,  in  some 
principal  sorts,  have  the  grossest  advancing 
runners  of  tho  year  trimmed  quite  close,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  fl  iwers.ar.d  fruit  more 
effectually,  but  taking,  at  the  same  time,  par- 
ticular care  in  thi.s,  that  when  a supply  of 
young  summer  plants  of  the  above  are  re- 
quired for  new  plantations,  to  leave  a proper 
sufficiency  of  the  best  fur  that  occasion.  The 
advancing  ruriners  of  any  strawberries  in 
edgings  to  beds,  borders,  &c.,  or  growing 
near  walks,  should  also  be  occasionally 
trimmed  within  proper  bounds. 

GuosEnERuiES. — The  gooseberry,  though 
so  useful  and  early  a fruit,  is  vaiy  much 
neglected  in  many  gardens,  no  other  attention 
being  paid  to  it  than  to  prune  the  tree  at 
r^tadoin,  and  often  with  a pair  of  sheers  nncs 
a year.  Tliey  sliouid  be  prunnod  twiee  every 
year ; all  redundance  of  botli  shoots  and  fruit 
should  bo  removed  at  this  time ; thinning 
both  prevents  a waste  of  vigour,  and  tho 
latter  are  as  good  for  sauce  or  gooseberry 
cream  as  tlio  larger.  Soon  after  this  prun- 
ing, about  the  middle  of  May,  it  will  be 
proper  to  look  over  tho  trees,  and  pick  off 
any  caterpillars  that  intiy  be  on  them,  and 
also  remove  all  superfluous  or  diseased  shoots 
and  branches. 

Destruction  op  Insects  o.v  Fruit 
Treks.— Aphides,  or  plant  lioe,  are  a very 
numerous  and  destructive  tribe  of  insects. 
These  may  be  destroyed  by  tobacco  smoke  ; 
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for  Hiis  purpose,  a fumigating  bellows^  is 
necessary.  Bellows  are  useful  in  forcing 
houses,  and  also  for  wall  trees,  assisted  by  a 
fumigating  cloth,  made  of  light  canvas,  and 
sufficently  large  to  cover  any  infested  tree  ; 
this  being  closely  fixed  along  the  top,  and  at 
each  side  of  the  tree,  the  smoke  is  puffed  in 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  and  the  smoke 
being  thus  confined  will  remain  long  enough 
to  kill  the  insects.  Single  plants,  in  pots, 
whether  in  the  greenhouse  or  stove,  such  as 
roses,  &c.,  may  be  fumigated  in  a frame  by 
themselves,  instead  of  making  a whole  house 
disagreeable  to  get  rid  of  insects  partially 
injurious.  Be  iUways  careful  that  your  trees 
get  dry  before  night,  and  be  sure  never  to 
water  them  when  the  sun  is  on  them,  which 
will  injure  the  leaves. 


THIRD  WEEK.  IN  MATT. 

Wall  Trees. — Let  all  the  trees  bo  looked 
over  as  early  as  possible,  before  they  ad- 
vance into  disorder  on  their  first  shoots, 
and  cleared  from  all  snch  of  Jhe  new  shoots 
as  are  useless  and  ill-placed  ; at  the  same 
time  be  particularly  careful  that  a plentiful 
supply  of  all  the  well-placed  shoots  be  re- 
tained, and  when  of  due  length,  trained  in 
close  and  regular  to  the  wall.  The  spring 
regulation  of  the  growth  of  fruit-trees  is  by 
far  the  most  important  operation  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  At  this  time  tlm  pruner 
can  give  the  desired  form,  the  requisite 
vigour,  and  the  distribution  of  the  various 
members  of  the  tree.  Cutting  away  re- 
dundant growth  is  only  the  correction  of 
previous  neglect,  for  no  shoot  which  it  is 
necessary  to  displace,  should  ever  have 
been  allowed  to  come  forth.  The  assiduous 
manager  regulates  his  trees  by  disbudding 
with  his  finger  and  thumb,  not  with  the 
knife.  If  a fruit-tree  be  allowed  to  produce 
a numerous  birth  of  useless  shoots,  and 
which,  from  the  form  imposed,  must  be 
sooner  or  later  pruned  away,  that  tree  sus- 
tains an  injury  which  is  not  easily  remedied. 
After  a fruit-tree,  whether  trained  on  a 
wall,  a trellis,  or  an  espalier,  has  arrived  at 
the  desired  extent  of  branches,  it  is  then 
expected  to  continue  moderately  healthy 
and  fruitful,  and  the  whole  care  of  the 
manager  is  to  keep  it  so.  But  if  a tree  bo 
allowed  to  become  luxuriant  in  one  part  of 
the  season,  and  anon  checked  by  a sweeping 
deprivation  of  its  young  wood,  derangement 
of  its  constitutional  balance  takes  place ; and 
that  moderation  of  habit,  so  desirable  in 
trained  trc<‘S,  is  comulefely  destroyed,  and, 
consequently,  irregularity  of  growth  and 


barrenness  will  be  the  result.  In  order  to 
have  moderate  growing  and  fruitful  trees 
therefore,  the  business  of  disbudding  should 
be  particularly  attended  to  at  this  time. 
With  regard,  however,  to  shortening  young 
shoots  allowed  to  grow  at  this  time,  it  may 
in  some  cases  be  practised  to  particular 
shoots  in  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  or 
in  June;  for  instance,  if  there  be  any  con. 
siderablo  vacant  space  cither  in  young  or  old 
trees,  we  shorten  one  or  more  of  the 
strongest  of  the  neighbouring  shoots  situated 
in,  or  contigaous  to,  the  place  where  the 
wood  is  wanted,  shortening  them  to  three 
or  four  eyes,  and  they  will  shoot  out  again 
the  same  season,  proliably  a shoot  from  each 
remaining  eye  or  Dud,  to  furnish  the  vacancy 
more  effectually.  It  cannot  be  toe  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  practitioner 
that  this  is  the  season,  more  than  any  other, 
when  it  is  mostly  in  his  power  to  equalise 
tha  growth,  and  by  timely  direction  give 
that  symmetry  to  the  tree  which  may  be 
required  or  which  is  necessary.  On  every 
bearing  shoot  of  peach  and  nectarine-trees, 
the  leading  and  the  lowest  placed  young 
shoots  are  to  be  preferred ; next,  all  those 
which  rise  on  naked  parts  of  the  branches ; 
and  should  any  of  these  appear  to  be  too 
luxuriantly  upright,  turn  them  horizontally 
or  downward,  in  order  to  check  this 
luxuriance,  and  which,  at  the  proper  season, 
may  be  restored  to  their  place  and  required 
direction.  Some,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  may  be  stopped  to  divide  their 
strength,  and  multiply  more  modcrata 
growths. 

Apfles. — Now  is  the  season  when  cater- 
pillars commence  their  ravages,  and  hand- 
picking should  be  constantly  attended  to. 
When  the  fruit  is  completely  set,  ^ive  the 
whole  a good  syringing  in  the  morning  with 
soap-suds  mixed  with  a little  tobaceo-water. 
The  same  kind  of  attention  must  now  be 
p.iid  to  standards  as  to  wall  trees — the  crons 
will  amply  compensate  for  the  trouble 
bestowed  upon  them. 

Tiun  Apricots,  &c. — Apricots,  peaches, 
and  nctariues  should  now  be  thinned,  where 
the  young  fruits  are  set  too  thick  upon  the 
trees.  These  trees  in  favourable  seasons 
sometimes  sot  superabundant  crops  of  fruit, 
often  in  thick  clusters,  and  considerably 
more  in  general  than  they  can  supply  with 
full  nourishment ; so  th.at,  if  the  whole 
were  retained,  they  would  not  have  room  to 
grow,  and  the  greater  part  would  be  small, 
and  not  attain  perfection.  Therefore,  when 
these  fruits  are  produced  too  thick,  let  them 
now  be  reduced  to  a good,  moderate,  full 
crop  on  each  tree,  and  the  sooner  this  is 
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done  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  trees,  and 
also  for  the  remaining  fruit. 

Cherries. — This  is  the  proper  sea.son  for 
giving  a final  thinning  ot  tne  wood  and 
fruit,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  tree. 
The  shoots  that  will  bear  it  should  now  be 
fastened  on.  If  the  weather  be  dry  and 
warm,  syringing  will  be  found  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  trees,  and  let  it  be  always  done 
early  in  the  morning. 

Currants. — The  ground  should  be  kept 
clean  by  hoeing.  The  currant  is  not  so 
much  infested  with  the  caterpillar  as  the 
gooseberry,  but  should  any  appear,  fumi- 
gation with  tobacco,  or  the  application  of 
tobacco  water,  will  be  found  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  trees. 

Figs. — The  figs  on  the  open  walls  in  this 
country  are  seldom  worth  any  aHention,  as 
they  seldom  ripen.  Tlie  crop  is  generally  so 
scanty  that  no  thinning  is  required.  But  as 
the  trees  are  in  general  the  harbour  of 
spiders  and  other  vermin,  a good  syringing 
would  be  advisable  before  the  leaves  cover 
the  wall. 

GrOosEBEHRiEs. — The  Caterpillar  now 

makes  sad  ravages  with  the  gooseberry-trees, 
and  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
them.  It  is  recommended  by  some  eminent 
growers  of  this  fruit,  to  sprinkle  the  bashes 
with  white  hellabore  powder  ; but  we  con- 
sider the  tobacco  fumigation,  or  the  sprin- 
kling with  tobacco  water,  to  be  far  more 
efficacious.  On  the  choice  trees,  where  fine 
fruit  is  expected,  a careful  thinning  of  the 
small  berries  should  be  made,  which  will 
impart  an  additional  growth  to  the  larger 
ones. 

Plums. — The  young  shoots  and  fruit  of 
all  kinds  of  plums  should  be  now  attended 
to,  and  in  all  cases  it  should  be  done  gra- 
dually, and,  as  it  were,  by  constant  attention, 
it  is  too  qften  the  practice  to  neglect  this 
operation  fer  a time,  and  then  to  thin 
severely,  which  is  highly  injurious  to  the 
trees. 

STR.\wnERRiES.— The  strawberry  beds 
should  now  be  hoed,  and  all  runners  cut 
away,  unles  they  be  required  for  young 
plants.  If  hops  from  the  breweries  can 
be  obtained,  the  plants  will  derive  great 
benefit  from  their  application. 


FOURTH  WEEK  IN  MAY. 

Newly  Planted  Trees.— Water  must 
still  be  given  in  very  dry  weather  to  newly 
planted  trees,  and  in  particular  to  those  that 
were  planted  late  in  the  spring.  Considor- 
tble  advantage  will  be  derived  from  con- 


tinuing to  keep  out  the  parching  heat,  and 
drying  winds  from  their  roots,  by  having 
the  surface  of  the  ground  round  their  stems 
well  covered  with  new  dung,  which  may 
from  time  to  time  be  renewed. 

Established  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and 
Cherry  Trees. — These  trees  will,  by  this 
time,  have  made  strong  shoots,  both  against 
walls  and  espalier,  and  should  this  have  been 
neglected  the  previous  part  of  this  month, 
it  must  now  he  performed.  Look  over  the 
trees  carefully,  in  order  to  give  the  branches 
proper  regulation.  The  trees  must  now  be 
properly  deared  of  all  unnecessary  shoots. 
AH  luxuriant  fore-right,  or  ill-growing 
shoots,  must  be  taken  off  close,  and  likewise 
sucli  as  are  produced  in  parts  where  they 
cannot  be  regularly  trained  in.  All  that  a<re 
not  absolutely  wanted  to  produce  a suc- 
cession of  wood,  or  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces, 
must  be  utterly  cleared  away. 

Strawberries. — The  strawberry  beds 
must  be  duly  supplied  in  dry  weather  with 
water,  as  the  plants  will  now  be  in  blossom, 
and  the  fruit  setting  and  advancing  in 
growth.  Strawberries  should  now  be  pro- 
tected from  birds  by  means  of  nets.  If 
planted  in  the  common  way,  in  open  quarters 
of  the  garden,  they  may  be  guarded  by 
spreading  nets  over  the  beds,  supported  from 
the  ground  by  small  sticks,  about  a foot  or 
eighteen  inches  high,  these  to  be  broken  off 
and  replaced  after  each  gathering.  This  is 
attended  with  some  trouble,  but  it  often 
happens  that  small  birds  will  destroy  the 
crops,  unless  some  such  means  he  taken  for 
its  preservation.  In  damp  weather,  look  over 
the  strawberry  beds,  and  pick  up  the  slugs, 
which  will  be  otherwise  very  destructive  to 
them.  Net  up  such  raspberries,  currants, 
and  gooseberries,  as  are  planted  on  south 
walls  for  early  crops,  for  they  are  inpre 
likely  to  be  destroyed  by  birds  than  tliey 
otherwise  would  be,  if  plenty  of  ripe 
fruit  were  in  other  parts  of  the  garden. 
This  precaution  will  insure  a supply  of 
table  fruit  at  an  earlier  season  than  that 
at  which  the  principal  crops  come  in. 

Watering  Wall  Tkee.s.  — Continue  to 
operate  with  the  garden  engine  on  all  kinds 
of  wall  fruit-trees,  except  sucli  as  are  advanc- 
y.ig  to  maturity,  and  apply  the  water  with 
force  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  aud  for 
refreshing  tlie  trees.  Tliis  operation  should 
now  be  always  performed  in  the  evening,  in 
order  that  the  effects  of  the  water  may  act 
for  a longer  time  upon  the  tree.s.  The  un- 
healthy state  of  wall-trees  may  be  as  often 
traced  to  an  insuffioiency  of  water,  as  to  one 
half  «f  all  the  other  oviLs  to  which  they 
subject. 
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Wall  Trees.  — Where  wall -trues  have 
not  yet  had  their  summer  pruning,  tliat  very 
needful  work  should  now  bo  done,  otherwise 
the  fruit  on  such  trees  will  not  only  be  small 
and  ill-grown,  but  retarded  in  attaining 
maturity,  and  of  very  inferior  flavour.  The 
neglect  of  summer  pruning  and  nailing  till 
this  time  is  detrimental,  in  a very  great 
degree,  to  wall  and  espalier  trees  ; particu- 
larly to  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
such  trees  as  produce  their  truit  principally 
upon  the  one  year  old  shoots.  It  also  causes 
great  perplexity  to  the  pruner;  to  break 
tiirough  and  regulate  such  a thicket  and  con- 
fusion of  wood,  requires  treble  the  pains  and 
labour,  and  causes  it  not  to  be  executed  with 
such  accuracy  as  when  the  work  is  com- 
menced early  in  the  summer. 

Vines. — The  vines  will  now  require  the 
utmost  care,  for  unless  they  be  now  properly 
attended  to,  it  will  be  folly  to  expect  at  the 
proper  season  large  and  well-ripened  grapes. 
Mo  fruit  tree  requires  more  attendance  daring 
summer  than  the  grape  vine.  Its  straggling 
manner  and  rapidity  of  growth,  its  long, 
flexible  shoots,  its  tendrils  and  Internal 
shoots,  get  so  crowded  and  interwoven  with 
each  other,  that  it  is  a task  of  some  difficulty 
to  put  them  in  order  ^ain,  if  once  they  be 
allowed  to  run  into  disorder.  Stopping  the 
fruitful  shoots  and  laterals,  pinching  ofl' 
tendrils,  and  nailing  up  the  reserved  branches 
in  proper  order,  require,  at  least,  one  day  in 
every  five ; and  it  is  not  till  the  summer 
growth  is  nearly  over  that  the  vine  can  be 
left  to  ithelh  A portion  of  the  leaves  may 
also  be  taken  off ; for  the  fruit  only  requires 
to  bo  partially  shaded,  neither  shut  out  from, 
nor  fully  exposed  to,  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Thinning  Stone  Fruit.— Go  over  again 
the  apricots  and  peaches,  and  thin  off  a few 
more  of  the  fruit,  where  too  thick,  reserving 
the  final  thinning,  however,  till  the  stoning 
be  over.  Some  of  the  large  kinds  of  plums 
may  also  now  be  thinned,  if  the  trees  be 
much  shaded  and  the  fruit  hang  in  clusters. 

Destroying  Insects.— Continue  assidu- 
ous 10  destroy  every  species  of  insect  on  their 
firsr  appearance,  particularly  tiie  red  spider 
and  green  fly,  which,  if  di-y  weather  takes 
place,  will  be  in  great  abundance.  The  gar- 
den engine  and  lumigution  \^ill  keep  both 
under. 

Apricot  and  Peach  Trees.- If  the 
requisite  regulaiion  of  summer  pruning  and 
training  has  not  yet  bRcn  done,  it  should  now 
be  no  longer  delayed.  This  work  should 
now  be  gono  into,  and  followed  with  the 
utmost  diligence  till  the  wliulu  bu  completed, 
for  were  those  trees  suU'ered  to  reniaiu  long 
in  the  wild  confused  manner  that  tlicy 


naturally  grow  at  this  season,  it  would  not 
only  prove  detrimental  in  a great  degree  to 
the  trees,  but  would  also  very  much  record 
the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
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first  week  in  may. 

Artichokes,  for  a late  crop,  to  succeed 
those  of  the  old  shoots,  may  be  planted  about 
the  beginning  of  this  month.  Let  them  have 
plenty  of  water  for  a week  or  two,  if  the 
weather  be  diy.  The  heads  of  these  will 
come  in  late  in  the  season  ; and  they  will 
continue  to  produce  till  destroyed  by  the 
frost. 

Asparagus  will  now  be  fit  for  gathering 
for  use.  Some  persons  adopt  the  erroneous 
custom  of  twisting  or  breaking  off  the  shoots 
from  the  crown  instead  of  cutting  them  with 
a knife,  by  which  practice  the  roots  become 
necessarily  more  or  less  injured.  The  best 
metiiod  is  to  scrape  away  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  earth  from  the  shoot  intended  to  be  cut, 
and  slip  the  knife  close  down  another  inch 
or  two,  taking  care  not  to  wound  the  crown, 
nor  cut  any  other  shoot  that  may  be  rising 
near  to  the  one  which  is  intended  to  be  out. 
The  beads  most  fit  are  those  which  are  three, 
or,  at  most,  four  inches  long  above  ground, 
which,  by  being  cut  as  above  directed,  will 
be  in  the  whole  five  or  six  inobes  in 
length.  They  are  often  cut  shorter,  and 
oiten  much  longer ; but  those  which  are 
open  in  the  head  ore  not  so  marketable  as  the 
close,  firm  ones.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
season  of  cutting,  be  careful  to  leave  two  or 
three  shoots  to  each  stool  or  crown,  in  order 
to  draw  nourishment  to  it,  or  otherwise  .such 
stool  will  die  out,  by  which  the  beds  or  lines 
will  be  left  full  of  blanks,  which,  owing  to 
carelessness  in  this  respect,  is  frequently 
found  to  be  the  case.  The  rows  of  a^paragu3 
which  were  sown  as  directed  in  March  will 
require  to  be  thinned  out  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month.  They  should  be  thinned 
out  in  the  first  instance  to  four  or  five  inches, 
and  in  a few  weeks  more  to  nine  or  ten. 
Choose  a showery  time  for  their  thinnings, 
otiierwise  give  a hearty  wateringimmediatuly 
afterwards ; it  the  season  be  very  dry,  tiiesa 
seedling  rows  and  any  that  were  planted  in 
Alarcli,  should  have  a good  watering  onoe  in 
ttiree  or  four  days,  till  their  roots  be  well 
establi  bed  in  the  ground. 

Beans. — Top  the  early  crops  of  roszagans 
or  Lisbuns  which  will  now  be  in  flower. 
This  diverts  the  growth  into  tlie  pods  just 
fbrming,  and  forwards  them  in  a very  oon- 
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j aiderable  degree.  The  time  for  topping  is 
] jest  when  the  flowers  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  stalk  begin  to  fade.  The  plant  need  not 
be  nmch  stortened  ; an  inch  or  two  taken  off 
the  top  is  enough.  Topping  is  not  necessary 
for  any  but  the  early  crops,  and  that  only  in 
I order  to  make  them  more  early. 

Beet. — At  the  beginning  of  the  month,  the 
most  forward  crops  of  beet  will  require  to  bo 
thinned ; they  should  not  be  thinned  out  ail 
at  once,  but  by  degrees  ; thin,  therefore,  in 
the  first  instance  two  or  three  inches  apart 
'D  the  line,  and  in  a few  weeks  afterwards  to 
five  or  SIX  ; choosing  a showery  time,  or 
otherwise  settling  the  earth  about  the  plants 
left  by  a hearty  watering,  previously  hoeing 
the  ground  amongst  them,  and  closing  it 
well  about  the  routs. 

Brocoli,  for  a late  crop,  may  now  be 
sown.  Tiie  plants  sown  in  March  for  an 
early  crop  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month.  They  should  be  planted 
in  a free  open  spot  of  ground,  which  should 
be  manui  ed  if  the  ground  be  poor  ; and 
should  be  lubtrenclied  or  deeply  dug.  Plant 
in  line,  two  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches 
in  line.  In  planting,  be  careful  not  to  bury 
the  heart  of  the  plants.  Give  a copious 
watering,  which  repeat  if  the  weather  be  dry, 
and  as  necessity  shall  direct 

Brussels  bFBOUTS  may  be  planted  aud 
sown  as  directed  for  brocoli. 

Cabbage,  for  crops  to  come  in  late  in 
autumn  and  in  winter,  may  be  sown  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  The  early  dwarf 
and  the  early  York  are  the  best  sorts.  If  a 
Eucccession  of  cabbages  be  wanted,  more 
may  again  be  planted ; and  let  those  of  the 
advancing  crops  that  require  it  be  cleared  Of 
weeds  and  be  earthed  up.  'J'he  earliest  cab- 
bages will  now  be  beginning  to  show  the 
hearts  ; and  by  being  tied  carefully  up  with 
straws  of  matting  or  the  like,  the  blanching 
of  them  may  be  very  much  forwarded. 
Whenever  the  hearts  begin  to  feel  a little 
bard,  then  is  the  time  for  tying  up. 

Cafsicums  for  pickling  may  be  sown 
about  the  first  of  the  month,  in  a spot  at  the 
bottom  of  a south  wall  or  hedge,  and,  in 
order  to  bring  them  forward,  may  be  covered 
with  a hand  or  bell-glass.  A spot  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  square,  sown  moderately 
thick,  will  give  plants  enough  for  a large 
fauiily.  Sow  in  rich,  light  earth,  and  cover 
a quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth.  They  will  be 
fit  to  transplant  in  June.  Water  frequently, 
and  when  they  have  come  up,  give  them 
fresh  air  every  day,  shutting  carefully  down 
at  night  for  tear  of  frost,  as  very  little  frost 
would  prove  fatal  to  them. 

Cauuoons  may  be  sown  about  the  begin- 


ning of  the  -month.  They  should  be  sown 
where  thev  are  to  remain.  They  like  a deep, 
light  carUi,  not  over  rich.  The  leaves  are 
largo,  something  like  those  of  artichokes, 
and  they  require  a deal  of  room.  They  are 
blanched  in  the  manner  of  celery,  and  are 
used  in  soups  and  for  stewing.  Prepare 
trenches  as  for  celery,  either  longways  or 
across  the  ground,  four  feet  from  centre  to 
centre,  and  just  as  deep  and  wide  as  a single 
spot  will  make  them,  laying  the  earth  on 
each  side.  Then  point  a little  compact 
manure  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench  thus 
formed,  and  sow  or  drop  the  seeds  thinly  ia 
a drill  an  inch  deep,  downright  in  the  middle. 
When  the  plants  have  risen  a few  inches, 
they  may  be.thinned  out  to  four  inches  apart, 
and  they  are  finally  to  be  thinned  out  to 
eight  or  nine. 

Carrots. — The  early  sown  crop  may  be 
thinned  out,  if  broadcast,  to  three  inches 
square,  and  if  in  lines,  to  one  or  two  in  a line. 
As  they  come  to  be  of  use,  draw  them  out 
regularly,  and  do  not  thin  all  at  one  place,  as 
may  too  often  be  seen,  finally  thinning  them 
ont  to  five  or  six  inches  apart.  Never  thin 
carrots  in  dry  weather,  but  always  in  a 
showery  time ; also  give  an  immediate 
watering,  to  settle  the  earth  about  those 
left ; for  if  the  drought  get  down  to  their 
fibres  and  top  root,  they  stint  and  canker  in 
conneqaeiioe.  Weed  or  hoe  after  thinning 
and  previously  to  watering,  if  that  be  neces- 
sary, thus  closing  the  earth  the  better  about 
the  roots  of  tbe  plant. 

Caulifi/iweks,  for  a late  crop  and  a last 
crop  of  the  season,  maybe  sown  this  month. 
Plant  out  mere  fur  a succession,  if  chat  bQ 
required.  These  may  be  planted  on  the 
north  border,  or  other  shaded  places.  Hoe 
and  earth  up  crops  formerly  planted,  as  may 
be  necessary.  Cauliflowers,  under  band- 
glasses,  should  now  be  fully  exposed  iu  the 
day,  and  also  at  night,  if  tbe  weather  be  mild. 
As  the  putting  on  of  the  glasses  is  apt  to 
brui.se  the  leaves,  some  caution  should  be  ob- 
served, as,  otherwise,  more  harm  is  done  than 
good.  Gooverthe  early  crop,  and  if  the  flowet 
be  appearing  in  any  of  them,  break  over  a 
leaf  or  two  upon  k,  in  order  to  shade  it  from 
too  much  wet ; thus  blanching  and  rendering 
them  more  delicate.  This  inspection  should 
be  frequently  repeated  both  on  the  early  and 
late  Cl  ops,  03  by  breaking  down  the  leave® 
upon  the  flower,  it  is  kept  back  from  blowing 
considerably  in  hot  weather,  and  at  all  time® 
rendered  more  delioate  by  being  shaded.  In 
dry  weather,  waier  all  tbe  crops  Ireely, 
forming  a basin  round  the  roots  ot  the  plants 
iu  order  to  retain  the  water. 

[Omtinned  on  pagt  146-) 
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CONTINUED. 

Celery,  for  ;i  late  crop,  may  ba  sown  the 
first  of  the  month  in  an  open  situation. 
Also,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  plant 
out  of  the  February  or  March  sowings  a 
parcel  into  nursery-beds.  This  is  done  in 
order  to  strengthen  them,  and  cause  them  to 
make  fibrous  roots  previously  to  final  trans- 
plantation. Choose  a free  spot  of  rich  light, 
earth,  which  divide  into  beds  four  feet  broad, 
with  alleys  of  a foot  between  them  ; tliis  is 
supposing  the  beds  to  lie  across  a bondbr,  and 
to  be  cut  short  or  otherwise ; periiaps  a 
single  bed  may  be  enough.  Twenty  or 
thirty  square?  yards  of  earth,  wilt  contain 
enough  for  an  ordinary  family,  t»  ba-prickod 
out  at  a time,  and  observe  that  a’  quantity  of 
every  sowing  should  thus  be  pricked  into 
nursery-beds,  there  to  remain  four  or 
•weeks  before  being  planted,  into  the  trenches 
for  good.  • Point  over  the  ground,  and  lightly 
roll  or  beat  the,  bed’ smoothly  ■with,  the  back 
of  the  spade.  Choose  the  stoutest  of  the 
plants  om  tlie  seed  bed;  prune  off  the  points 
of  tlieir  top  roots,  pull  away  a - few  of  their 
bottom  leaves,  and  shorten  the  tops  a Httlb 
wifiha  knife,  then  prick  them  in  three  inches 
square^  observing  not  to  plant  so  deep  as  to 
bury  the  heart  leaves  ; give  a modemte 
■watering,  which  repeat  according  to  necessity, 
and  shade  with  mats  from  the  sun  for  six. 
or  eight  days.  Some,  in  order  to  save  the: 
trouble  of  nursing  the  plants,  sow  all  their.- 
celery  crops  thin,  alleging  that  by  having- 
plenty  of  room,  the  plants  get  strength 
enough  without  being  pricked  out.  Put  this 
is  a.  gross  mistake,  as  the  plants  hush  too 
much  in  consequence,  and.after  being  planted 
out  for  good,  are  apt  to  run  to  seed.  Now, 
if  this' happen  with  any  after:  being  pricked 
out  as  above  directed;,  the  trouble,  of  putting 
useless  plants  into  the  trenchesris  saved;  and, 
■which  is  of  greater  i'mportanoe,  a regular 
crop  then  is  obtained ; for-  plants  put  m to 
supply  vacancies  never  overtake  or'  even 
keep  pace  with  those  first  planted,  and.  are 
thereby  next  to  lost. 

Cucujibers  for  pickling  may  be  sown  the 
beginning  of  his  month  at  the  bottom  of  a 
wall  or  hedge,  in  every  respect  as  directed' 
for  capsicums.  They  will  be  fit  to  plant  out 
by  the  end  of  June  or  first  of  July. 

French  Ueans  may  be  sown  in  the  first 
and  also  in  the  last  week  of  the  month.  Sow 
the  same  kinds  as  those  mentioned  in  April. 

Love-ai’I’i.es  or  Tomatoes  for  soups  or 
stewing  may  bo  sown  ttie  beginning  of  tlie 
month.  The  plant  is  of  the  trailing  kind. 
Old  requires  support.  Therefore,  sow  at  the 


bottom  of  a wall  or  pale,  to  lyhich  it  may  be 
trained,  and  in  a south  aspect,  as  otherwise 
the  fruit  may  not  come  to  perfection.  Any 
blank  place  on  a fruit  wall,  tlie  size  of  a 
square  yard,  will  contain  two  or  three  plants. 
Th&  seeds  may  dropped  in  a Hue  at  the 
bottom,  and  may  be  thinned  out  to  three  or 
four  plants,  after  they  have  come  up  a few 
'inches.  It  will  grow  in  almnst  any  kind  of 
soil,  andl  need' little  other  cure  than  being 
trained  to  the  wall  or  jiale  iis  it  advances, 
and' being  pruned  ofall  suj^erfluuub  shoots  as 
tho-fruit  begins  to  colour,  ih-  onler  to  be  in 
the  sun,  the  better  to  ripen  them  off. 

Onions. — Let  the  early-sown  of  onions  be 
now- thinned  out  to  five  or  six  inch‘.at’ .'square, 
if  hroatloast ; and  to  three  or  four  tisreriUs, 
at  the  same  time  clearing  them-,  foom.  weeds, 
eitherwith  tiie  hand  or  with  a :siuuli.  hoe.  It 
is  best  to  thin  in  a shqwery  time.  .otiierwise 
it  will  be  necessary  to -give  a gofnl-iTatering; 
in:  order  to  settle  the  earth,  about  those  left-; 
the  younger  crops  may  also  be  cleared  of 
weed^  and  thinned,  out  to-  half  the  above- 
-mentioned distances,  titinning'.  out  finally 
when  they  are  more  advanced;,  for  it  is  pro- 
per to  do  tlKa  work  by  degrees,  Issttha  crops 
in  any  measure  g9:oiK  by-  se-vsre  drought,  a 
circumstance  bj^no  means-  uncommon. 

Now  again,  go  over  the  winter  crop,  and 
pick  out  the  heart-buds  of  :ill  that  are 
.shooting  for- seed  ; clear  the  ground  amongst 
itbem.of  weeds,. and  then  let  the  crop  bo  laid 
; over ; that  is,  let  the  stenw  be  bent  tl-at  down, 
just  above  the  bulb.  Tliis  may  be  done 
witli  the  hand,  but  it  is  more  expeditiously 
performed  by  two  people  with  a rod,  or  rake 
handle,  each,  taking  an  end,  and  walking 
slowly  up  the  alleys,  holding  it  so  as  to 
strike  the  steins  an.  inch  or  two  above  tlie 
bulb.  This  laying  orcr  is  very  serviceable 
to  all  crops  of  onions,  as  thereby  the  groivth 
of  the  stem  is  checked  and  thrown  into  the 
bulb  ; to  late  crops,  in  bad  or  wet  seasons,  it 
is  particularly  so,  as  by  thus  checking  tlieir 
growth,  they  arc,  in  a measure,  fon  d to 
ripen. 

F.utsNiES  that  were  sown  in  March  will 
now  require  to  bo  tliinncd ; the  same  practice 
to  be  o^erved  as  with  beet,  and  at  the  same 
time  clear  the  crops  from  weeds.  Parsnips 
may  yet  be  successfully  sown,  but  the  sooner 
iu  tlie  month  the  better. 

Peas,  for  successional  crops,  may  again  bo 
sown.  Ilo'e,  earth  up,  and  stick  the  advanc 
ing  crops,  accordingly  as  they  stand  in 
need. 

Potato. — lloe  the  advancing  crops,  and 
draw  a little  earth  to  tlieir  steins,  but  always 
observe  to  keep  their  hearts  clear. 
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Pumpkins,  Gourds,  and  Vegetable- 
, KARROw. — Some  plant  these  for  show,  and 
; some  make  pies  of  them  or  eat  them  with 
j:  steaks  or  chops.  They  may  be  raised  in 
1 1 everyrespect  as  pickling  oueerabers,  only  they 
I : require  a considerable  space  of  ground. _ They 
, may  be  trained  to  a wall  or  pole,  aF.d  in  that 
. ' they  have  a fine  appearance  when  full  in 
' fruih 

I Savoys. — The  savoys  sown  in  Jfarch  will 

i now  be  fit  for  planting  out  about  the  begin- 
uing'of  tliis  month.  Plant  in  all  respects  as 
directed  for  brocoli ; a few  may  be  sown  in 
the  course  of  this  mouth  to  come  in  as  late 
coleworts  or  spring  greens. 

Sba-kai.b  may.  yet  be  either  sown  or 

Elanted,  but  the  sooner  in  the  month  the 
etter.  In  regard  to  blanching,  follow  the 
direotions  already  given. 

TtiRNiPS  for  sucoessional  crops  may  again 
be  sown. 

The  early  crops  will  now  require  to  be 
: thinned,  but  this  should  be  done  by  degrees, 
and  mostly  as  wanted  for  use.  If  the  seeds 
have  risen  very  thickly,  however,  the  broad- 
cast crops  may  be  thinned  out  three  or  four 
I inches  square,  and  those  drilled  to  twoor  three 
i inches  in  line,  afterwards  to  be  respectively 
thinned  ont  to  nine  or  ten  inches  square,  and  to 
five  or  six  inches  in  line,  if  it  be  intended  they 
should  grow  to  full  size.  Let  them  also  be 
cleared  from  weeds,  and  observe  to  thin  in  a 
shoWery  time,  if  possible. 

Let  the  rising  crops  be  cleared  of  weeds,  if 
necessary,  and  let  diem  and  the  new^sown 
ones  be  regularly  watered  in  dry  weather. 

Gener-VL  PnoDUCE  OF  the  Kitciiem 
Garden  in  May. — Asparagus,  balm,  beans, 
beets  and  borage,  borecole,  or  kale  brocoli, 
hornet,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflowers, chervil, 
chives,  coleworts,  com-salad,  cress,  endive, 
eschalots,  fennel,  garlic,  horseradish,  Jerusa- 
; lem  artichokes,  leeks,  lettuces,  marjoram, 

; mint,  mu.stard,  onions,  pansley,  parsnips, 
peas;  potatoes,  radishes,  roc-imbolev  sage,- 
sea-kale,  sorrel,  spinach,  sprouts  of  cabbage, 
tansy,  thyme,  turnips,  tumip-tops,  watercress. 
On  the  Hot  Beds. — Carrots,  cucumbers, 
kidney  beans,  lettuces,  melons,  mushrooms, 
peas,  potatoes. 


the  second  week  in  may. 

Beans  (Planting  and  Hoeing). — Plant 
more  garden  beans  for  later  crops,  in  July, 
August,  and  September.  The  Windsor, 
Tolir,  and  Sandwich  kinds  will  yet  succeed 
tolorably  well,  ancbthe  long  pods  and  white 
blossom  beans  is  also  very  proper  to  plant 
any  time  this  month.  But  where  a succession 


of  young  beans  are  desired  all  the  summer 
season,  there  should  be  some  seed  put  into 
the  ground  at  three  difierent  times  this 
month,  allowing  ten  or  twelve  days,  or  not 
exceeding  a fortnight,  between  each  planting ; 
and  at  this  season  it  will  be  of  advantage 
to  allow  them  a situation  where  tlie  ground 
is  moiste.st,  if  there  be  a choice  of  soil^ 
planting  them  in  rows  a yard,  asunder.  Hoe 
the  ground  between  the  rows  of  advancing 
young  beans,  cutting  up  all  weeds,  and 
draw  earth  ubout  .the  stems  of  the  plants. 

Managejient  op  Bkak.s  in  Blossom. — 
Now  it  will  be  proper  to  top  such  beans  as 
are  in  bloom,  in  order  to  promote  the  free 
setting  of  the  pods.  This  should,  in.  the 
begimiing  or  the  middle  of  the  month,  be 
particularly  practised  to  the  early  crops, 
provided  it  was  not  done  last  month.  By 
this  practice  the  nods  will  set  sooner,  and 
swell  faster,  and  be  better  nourished,  and 
come  in  almost  a week  sooner,  than  if 
the  plants  were  permitted  to  run,  for  not 
havrag  any  advancing  top.  to  nourish,  their 
whole  effort.goes  to  that  of  the  fruit.  But 
in  regard  to  the  small  early  beans,  if  you 
would  have  them  come  in  as  early  as  possible, 
they  should  be  topped  as  soon  as  the  blossoms 
at  the  bottom  of  the  .stalks  begin  to  open. 

BORECOTJ3.  — Sow ' borecole,  otherwise 
brown  cole,  for  next  autumn,  winfer,  and 
spring  use,  if  not  done  in  March  and  April. 
This  is  a useful  plant,  is  of  the  open  cabbage 
tribe,  and  well  worth  raising  in  every  kitchen 
garden  for  the  service  of  a family. 

Brocou.  — Brocoli  seed,  both  of  the 
purple  and  white  kinds  must  be  sown  this 
month  for  the  second  principal  crop,  for  use 
the  following  winter  and  spring.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  sow  a little  of  this  seed  at  two 
different  times  this  month,  in  order  to  have 
a proper  supply ; therefore,  sow  some  seed 
of  the  above,  and.  also  the  purple  cape,  green 
cape.  Grange’s  early  autumnal,  and  the  green 
close-headed  kinds,  about  the  20th  c 24th. 
The  plants  raised  from  these  sowin  . • will 
produce  their  lieads,  probably  son:  ; in 
December  and  January,  and  the  others  more 
generally  in . February,  March  and  April. 
After  the  main  heads  are  gathered,  the 
stalks  of  the  purple  sort  will  yield  abundance 
of  excellent  sprouts,,  but  rarely  any  from 
the  white  or  cauliflower  brocoli.  These 
seeds  must  be  sown  in  a bed  or  border  of 
rich  earth,  in  an  open  exposure,  each  kind 
separate. 

CAiinAGH  AND  Savoys.  — Transplant 
spring-sown  cabbages  and  savoy  plants  for 
autumn  and  winter  use,  also  rod  cabbages.  ■ 
These  should  be  allotted  an  open  situation, 
or  some  may  be  planted  between  rdws  of 
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early  cauliflowers,  or  wide  rows  of  gardw 
beans  or  French  beans.  But  where  there  is 
ground  to  spare,  it  will  be  more  advisable 
to  allot  these  kinds  of  plants  an  open  com- 
partment by  themselves.  Draw  earth  about 
the  stems  of  early  cabbages  and  otliers  ; this 
will  strengthen  the  plants  greatly,  and  bring 
tliem  forward  in  their  growth. 

Carrots  (Clearing  and  Thinning).— 
Carrots  wil  now  be  advancing  fast  in  their 
growth,  and  should  be  properly  encouraged : 
clear  them  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants 
out  to  due  distance.  Such  crops  of  carrots, 
however,  as  are  intended  to  be  drawn 
gradually  for  the  table  while  young,  need 
not  be  thinned  at  first  to  more  than  four  or 
five  inches  distance,  or  by  gradually  thinning 
out  the  larger  for  use,  the  rest  will  grow 
more  and  more  even  daily.  But  the  main 
crops  ot  carrots  that  are  intended  to  grow  to 
full  size  should  be  thinned  from  about  six  to 
seven  or  eight  inches  distance. 

Carrots  (Sotting). — Carrot  seed  may  still 
be  sown  where  required.  The  plants  will 
come  up  soon,  and  they  will  be  ready  in 
young  growth  to  draw  for  the  table  by  the 
latter  end  of  July  or  soon  in  August,  and 
continue  all  the  autumn  in  season. 

Cauliflowers  (Eaulx). — The  cauli- 
flowers that  were  defended  with  hand-glasses 
all  the  winter  and  spring  being  now  of  ad- 
vanced growth,  should  have  the  glasses 
wholly  discontinued,  if  not  done  the  end  of 
la.ct  month.  Transplant  the  young  cauli- 
flower plants  raised  this  spring  from  seed. 

Cauliflower  Seed  for  a Michaelmas 
Crop. — Now  sow  some  cauliflower  seed  ; the 
plants  that  are  raised  from  this  sowing  will 
come  into  use  in  October,  and  will  be  in  per- 
fection the  greater  part  of  November.  Q'his 
is  what  the  London  gardeners  call  Michael- 
mas cauliflowers. 

Celebiac. — Now  transplant  celeriac  to 
where  it  is  to  remain.  Plant  in  rows,  twenty- 
inches  apart,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
When  the  roots  have  begun  to  swell,  remove 
tlie  earth  from  them  all  round,  and  cut  oS 
the  side  ones,  and  some  of  the  strongest 
bottom  leaves,  after  which  replace  the  earth, 
and  settle  all  down  with  a good  watering. 
The  bulbous  root  is  used  in  soups  and  salads, 
for  which  purpose  they  should  be  preserved 
in  sand  during  winter. 

Celery  (Sowing). — Sow  celery  for  a 
principal  latter  crop  in  the  first  or  second 
week  of  this  month.  Dig  a bed  of  rich, 
light  earth,  and  sow  che  seeds  pretty  thick, 
rake  them  in  lightly.  In  hot,  sunny 
weather,  it  would  prove  benefieial  ta  shade 
the  bed  every  day,  trom  ten  till  three  o'clock, 
till  the  plants  appear.  Likewise,  let  the  bed. 


in  dry  weather,  be  refreshed  every  other 
evening  with  a light  watering.  The  plants 
from  this  sowing  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  in 
July,  August,  and  September,  and  to  take 
up  for  the  table  from  October  to  Christmas, 
and  for  a spring  supply. 

Celery  (Prick  out  and  Plant).— Prick 
out  from  the  seed  bed  some  af  the  oelery 
plants  sown  in  Marsh.  Dig  for  tbt  purpose 
one  or  mere  beds  of  light  rich  earth,  and 
rake  them  even  ; then  draw  out  of  the  seed- 
bed some  of  the  best  plants  in  a thinning 
manner,  and  prick  tliem  into  the  other  beds, 
three  to  four  or  five  inches  distance ; give 
directly  a moderate  watering,  and  repeat  it 
occasionally  till  the  plants  get  fresh  roots. 
Plant  out  celery  in  trenches,  of  the  earliest 
sowings  of  February  and  March: 

Cardoons. — The  cardoons  which  were 
sown  in  March  or  April  should  now  be 
thinned  where  they  have  risen  too  thickly, 
that  the  plants  may  have  room  to  grow  and 
get  strength  by  next  month,  wken  they 
should  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain 
to  blanch. 

Endive. — Sow  endive  for  an  early  crop, 
principally  some  of  the  white,  and  a small 
portion  of  the  green,  and  prepare  early  a 
constant  succession.  It  will  be  advisable  to 
sow  some  seed  at  two  different  times  this 
month,  and  when  the  plants  of  each  sowing 
are  about  three  or  four  inches  in  growth, 
plant  out  some  of  the  strongest  a foot  dis- 
tance ; but  never  depend  upon  the  sowings  of 
this  month  for  a main  standing  crop,  the 
plants  being  apt  to  run  up  soon  to  seed  the 
same  year. 

Kidney  Beans. — Now  plant  a full  crop  of 
kidney  beans,  to  succeed  those  planted  in 
April.  Any  of  the  dwarf  kinds  may  be 
planted,  but  the  most  profitable  for  this 
plantation  are  the  black-speckled  dwarf, 
Battersea,  and  Caterbury  white  dwarfe,  or  a 
few  dunooloured  and  large  white. 

Lettuce  Seed  (Sow). — Sow  lettuce  seed; 
this  should  be  done  at  two  or  three  different 
times  this  month,  so  that  there  may  be  a con- 
stant supply  of  these  plants  in  successional 
order  in  the  proper  season.  The  white  and 

freen  Cos  lettuces  j Egyption  spotted  Cos  ; 

ilesian,and  imperial,  are  all  proper  kinds  to 
sow  now,  or  occasionally  the  grand  admirable 
large  white  Dutch,  and  the  brown  Dutch, &c.; 
the  most  desirable  may  be  chosen  from  the 
above  list. 

Lettuce  (Transplanting).  — In  moist 
weather,  transplant  Cos  lettuce  and  other 
kinds  which  were  sown  the  two  former 
months.  Early  Cos  lettuces,  now  beginning 
to  heart  a little,  may  in  some  of  the  largest 
plants  have  the  leaves  tied  up  with  a string 
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of  bass,  which  will  fgrward  their  cabbaging 
aod  whitening  in  the  heart,  and  render  them 
more  crisp  and  tender. 

Love-apples.—  Plant  out  love-apples  from 
the  hotbeds  when  raised  about  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  the  month  to  produce  fruit  in 
autumn  for  pickling,  soups,  &c._  These 
plants,  being  trailers,  and  very  luxuriant  and 
rambling  in  their  growth,  must  be  planted 
close  to  a wall,  pales,  or  espaliers ; and  irhen 
they  begin  to  branch  out,  must  be  trained  and 
nailed  to  the  wall  or  pales  in  the  manner  of  a 
wall-tree,  or  may  be  trained  to  strong  stakes. 
Observe,  they  must  be  planted  against  a south 
wall  or  other  south  fence,  or  in  some  sunn^ 
exposure,  for  if  planted  in  the  shade  the  fruit 
will  not  ripen  ; any  wide  vacant  spaces  be- 
tween wall-trees  would  suit  them  well,  and 
will  produce  ripe  fruit  in  August  or  September. 
One  stout  plant  in  a place  is  sufficient ; water 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  planted,  and  shade 
them  from  the  sun  till  they  have  taken  root, 
and  a little  shelter  of  hand-glasses,  &c.,  on 
cold  nights,  for  the  first  fortnight,  would  be 
very  serviceable. 

Onions. — The  crops  of  onions  should, 
towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this 
month,  be  perfectly  well  (Seared  from 
weeds  ; and  the  plants  intended  for  the 
main  crop  of  bulbers  should  be  thinned  in 
proper  time  to^  about  three,  four,  or  five 
inches  distance";  being  careful  to  leave  the 
strongest  plants.  This  work  may  either  be 
performed  by  hand,  or  with  the  small  hoe ; 
the  latter  is  the  quickest  method,  and  by 
stirring  the  ground  with  the  l;o6,  &c.,  it  is 
of  great  service  to  the  growth  of  the  plants  ; 
having  for  this  purpose  a small  one-hand 
hoe,  about  two  inches  broad,  or,  in  want  of 
this,  an  old  table  knife  bent  a little  at  tlie 
end,  about  an  inch,  by  heating  on  a fire, 
which  will  answer  the  purpose  very  well  for 
small  or  moderate  crops,  observing  in  the 
main  crops,  designed  wholly  for  bulbing,  to 
tbin  them  regularly,  to  at  least  about  three 
or  four  inches  distance. 

Parsley,  Scorzonera,  Skirbet,  and 
Salsify. — The  young  crops  of  large-rooted 
par:rley,  scorzonera,  skirret,  and  salsify  must 
now  be  carefully  cleared  from  weemi,  and 
the  plants  thinned  and  hoed  about  six  or 
seven  inches  asunder. 

Peas  (Sowing.)— Sow  more  peas ; in 
order  to  have  a regular  supply,  let  some  be 
sown  at  least  twice  in  this  month  ; but  where 
constant  supplies  of  young  peas  are  wanted, 
three  or  four  sowings  will  not  be  too  often, 
and  there  will  be  the  greater  ehanoo  of 
success  in  the  lata  sowing.  The  best  sorts 
to  sow  now  are  tlie  marrowfats,  partkularly 
the  dwarf,  graen,  imperial  marrowfat ; 


likewise  any  of  the  Hotspur  kinds  and 
Prussian  peas,  &c. ; and  those  that  are  sown 
any  time  this  month  will.yield  tolerably  good 
crops  towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  in 
August.  Now  hoe  and  let  some  earth  be 
drawn  up  about  the  stems  of  the  crops  of 
peas  which  were  sown  in  April,  for  this  will 
strengthen  the  plants  greatly.  Continue 
also  to  place  sticks  to  rows  of  peas,  ac- 
cording to  the  growth  of  the  different  young 
crops,  for  the  plants  to  climb  upon  in 
their  natural  order  in  an  upright  growth, 
which,  where  intended,  should  generally  be 
done  when  they  are  about  six  or  sevea  inches 
high. 

Eadishes  (Sow.) — Sow  more  radishes; 
the  salmon  kind  is  very  proper  for  this 
sowing,  but  sow  also  some  short  tops,  amt 
small  white  and  red  turnip  radish.  Choose 
an  open  situation,  sow  the  seed  thin,  and 
rake  it  in  properly.  It  is  proper  to  sow 
three  different  times  this  month,  to  continue 
a proper  succession.  The  beds  must  be 
often  watered  in  dry  hot  weather,  both 
before  and  after  the  plants  are  come  up. 

Small  Salading. — Sow  mustard,  cres.s, 
radish,  rape,  and  other  small  salad  seeds, 
often. 

Spinach. — Spinach  may  still  be  sown, 
when  required,  in  continual  succession, 
sowing  the  round  leaved  sorts  in  an  opeu 
situation. 

Turnips. — Sow  more  turnips ; they  will 
be  fit  to  draw  for  the  table  by  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  J uly,  be  in  excellent  order  by 
the  beginning  of  August,  and  continue  good 
fora  long  time. 


THE  THIRD  WEEK  IN  MAY. 

Artichokes. — The  globe  artichoke  may 
yet  be  planted  from  strong  suckers ; and  th« 
sooner  it  is  done  the  noore  certain  the 
success. 

Aspabagus. — Let  the  beds  be  now  cane- 
fully  cleansed  from  weeds  ; in  this,  give  t 
careful  hand-weeding,  or  with  a small  hM 
on  a dry  day,  cut  up  all  weeds  clear  within 
the  surface.  Few  attempts  at  blanching  the 
tops  of  asparagus  in  this  country  otherwise 
than  by  having  an  abundance  of  loose  earth 
on  the  surface  tbrougli  which  they  spring ; 
but  we  are  informed  by  Laateyrie  that  pokitt 
of  cane  are  placed  separately  over  each  stalk 
in  Spain ; and  Beaumana  of  Vienna,  ia  * 
eommubication  to  the  Horticultural  Society- 
on  the  culture  of  asparagus  in  Anrtri#,  swa, 
“ To  give  asparagus  shoots  growing  iu  w 
open  air  os  much  length  and  tenderwees  oo-’ 
poesible,  there  is  inserted  over  oaeh  stem,  des- 
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.lined  to  be  gathered  as  soon  as  it  shoots  above 
'^ound,  a wooden  tube,  or  piM,  eighteen 
inohes  high,  and  tan  inch  in  diameter.  A 
^practice  has  been  adopted  in  this  country  of 
covering  a part  of  the  asparagus  with  ratten 
tan,  which  lias  been  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  tolerably  well. 

Beans. — Successional  crops  of  beans  may 
aow  be  sown.  Those  most  fit  are  the 
■Windsor,  Toker,  or  Sandwich.  Clean  and 
earth  up  such  of  the  other  crops  as  may 
stand  in  need.  The  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  earthing  up  has  lately  been  much 
questioned  ; but  on  what  grounds  we  cannot 
divine,  except  it  be  to  afifect  singularity,  and 
impart  something  now,  although  ^it  may  not 
be  true.  Our  advice  is  to  follow  the  good 
old  custom, — earth  up  your  plants,  and  their 
increased  growth  will  declare  the  goodness  of 
the  practice. 

Beet  may  still  be  transplanted ; tlie  soil 
is  not  required  to  be  very  rich.  Now  is  the 
proper  season  to  sow  the  malu  winter  crop, 
tor  which  we  recommend  the  white  Silesian 
beet.  The  plants  should  be  ten  inches  apart, 
the  rows  eighteen  inches  distant. 

Borecoles. — Sow  borecoles,  of  all  sorts, 
for  next  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  use. 

Beocoli. — Such  brocoli  plants  as  are  of 
a proper  size  should  now  be  planted  out,  at 
the  distance  of  two  feet  and  a half  or  three 
feet.  Let  the  ground  be  well  prepared,  by 
giving  it  a sufficient  quantity  of  mauure,  and 
let  it  be  deeply  dug.  In  planting,  take 
especial  care  not  to  bury  the  hearts  of  the 
plants.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  give  a good 
watering,  and  repeat  it  occasionally  till  the 
plants  have  taken  root. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — The  directions  for 
brocoli  will  apply  to  the  sowing  and  planting 
of  Brussels  sprouts.  The  ground  for  them, 
however,  should  not  be  over  manured,  and 
they  should  be  planted  in  the  most  exposed 
and  open  situation  that  is  possible. 

Cabbage. — Earth  up  the  early  and  general 
crops  as  they  advance.  The  early  crops 
will  now  be  advancing  to  maturity,  and  may 
be  forwarded  in  cabbaging,  if  the  leaves  be 
tied  together  with  strings  of  matting,  or 
willow  twigs.  Sow  sugar-loaf  cabbage  seed, 
and  any  other  quick-hearting  kinds  for 
summer  and  autumn  coleworts,  and  young 
autumn  cabbages. 

Carrots  may  still  be  sown  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  pmticularly  if  the  soil  be 
strong  and  wet.  It  is  by  no  means  a bad 
practice  to  sow  in  April,  May,  and  the 
beginning  of  J one. 

Cafsicuaw,  raised  last  month  in  hot-bods, 
or  otherwise;  mapuow  be  planted-'out  into 
a warm  border.  Protect  them  ion  a few  day» 


-with  small  branches,  for  it  is  not  till  towards 
the  middle  of  June  that  we  are  to  consider 
such  crops  safe  from  occasional  frosts.  Capet- 
cums  grown  in  the  open  air  are  found  to  be 
less  pungent  than  such  as  are  grown  more 
•rapidly  in  hot-houses  or  frames. 

Cauliflower.— Towai-ds  the  middle  of 
the  month  cauliflower  may  be  sown  for  a late 
crop,  on  a free,  open  spot  of  rich  earth.  The 
crop,  for  a winter  supply,  is  to  be  raised 
from  the  sowing,  and  proper  attention  should 
he  paid  to  give  them  a regular  supply  of 
water,  according  as  the  state  of  the  weather 
m.iy  Require  it.  If  sown  at  this  time,  it 
■will  come  into  use  during  autumn,  and  with 
cai-e  will  last  till  Clu-istmas.  Cauliflowers 
may  now  be  planted  out  in  a north  border 
for  a successional  crop.  They  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun  ; the 
coldest  and  dampest  situation  in  the  garden 
will  be  the  most  useful  for  such  crops  at 
this  season. 

Celery. — Prick,  out  from  the  seed-bed  a 
farther  supply  of  celery  plants,  as  directed 
last  week.  Sow  also  successional  crops. 
The  plants,  from  sowings  made  this  month, 
afford  a supply  for  the  principal  late  crops, 
and  will  be  fit  for  the  table  from  October 
till  Spring.  Supply  the  young  plants 
abundantly  with  water,  particularly  in  dry 
hot  weather.  A few  of  the  early  sown  plants 
may  be  planted  out  in  ridges  or  beds,  to 
come  in  for  use  during  the  latter  end  of 
J uly  .und  August.  A few  only  should  be 
planted  at  the  time, 'as  they  are  apt  to  run  to 
seed.  The  trenches  for  celery  should  be 
ten  inches  deep,  two  feet  wide,  and  six  feet 
between.  The  latter  space  is  convenient  for 
lettuoes,  or  any  other  light  crop.  Six  inches 
of  well-rotted  manure  should  be  put  into 
the  trenches,  to  be  well  dug  in,  and  two 
rows  of  plants  may  be  put  into  each  trench, 
at  ten  inches  apart. 

Endive. — Endive  may  now  be  soirn  for 
an  early  crop.  The  white  and  green  curled 
are  proper  for  this  sowing,  as  well  as  the 
Batavian  or  broad  le.Tved.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  notwithstanding  this  is  the 
sort  most  generally  cultivated  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  constitutes  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  French  salads,  which  are  so  much' 
admired,  it  should  bo  so  little  cultivated  in 
England.  Wo  must,  however,  admit  that 
it  is  on  account  of  the  greater  warmth  of 
climate,  that  all  salads  are  so  excellent  on 
the  continent,  as  no  great  degree  of  science 
is  required  in  the  cultivation  of  them. 

Kidney  Beans. — Full  crops  of  kidney 
beans  may  be  planted  at  least  twice  this 
mouth.  A successioual  crop  of  scarlet  run- 
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uers  should  be  again  planted,  which  will 
afford  an  abundant  supply. 

Leeks. — Plant  oat  leeks  in  rows  fifteen 
inches  apart,  and  twelve  plants  in  each  row. 
They  require  a soil  well -manured.  The 

plants  should  be  raised  up  with  a fork. 
When  planted,  the  tops  of  the  leaves  and 
root.s  sheuld  be  taken  off,  which  greatly  ex- 
pedites the  process  of  planting. 

Lettcx'e. — Continue  to  sow  and  plant  all 
sorts  of  lettuce,  that  a constant  succession 
may  be  produced.  Give  plenty  of  water  to 
them  in  all  stages  of  their  growtli.  Tie  up, : 
to  bhiuch  those  that  are  nearly  full  grown, 
wliich  will  improve  them  in  delicacy  of 
flavour. 

Love-apfles. — About  the  middle  of  'the 
month,  if  tlie  weather  be  favourable,  plant 
out  the  love-apples  reared  in  the  hot-beds  or 
otherwise.  They  must  be  planted  where 
they  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Their 
whole  culture  consists  in  keeping  them 
moderately-thin  of  branches,  fastened  to  the 
wall,  or  other  support,  as  they  advance  in 
growth,  and  in  stopping  each  branch  a few 
inches  above  whei'e  it  has  shown  its  fruit. 

Onions. — The  general  crop  of  onions 
should,  towards  the  middle  of  this  month,  be 
cleared  of  weeds.  This  operation  should 
be  performed  with  a narrow  hoe,  which  will 
not  only  destroy  the  weeds,  but  by  stirring 
up  the  surface,  will  contribute  much  to  the 
growth  of  the  crop.  At  the  same  time,  thin 
them  out  to  the  distance  of  from  three  to  four 
or  five  inches,  according  to  the  sorts. 

Peas. — In  order  to  insure  a regular  sup- 
ply, let  some  be  sown  at  least  twice  this 
month.  The  best  sorts  to  sow  at  this  time 
are  Knight’s  tall  marrow,  dwarf  green  im- 
perial marrowfat,  blue  Prussian,  &c.  Earth 
up  and  stake  such  early  crops  as  require  it. 
Stop  the  leading  shoots  or  tops  of  the  earliest 
crops  when  in  blossom  ; this  will  accelerate 
the  setting  and  matiu'ity  of  the  fruit,'  by 
diverting  the  strength  of  the  shoots  into  the 
pods.  This,  however,  would  be  an  endless 
task  upon  a large  scale,  although  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  all. 

Potatoes.—  The  crops  of  potatoes,  as  they 
advance,  should  be  earthed  up  and  hoed. 
Potatoes  may  still  be  planted  with  success. 

Savoy. — Sow  savoy  seed  for  a latter  crop ; 
the  true  green  savoy  is  the  best  sort  to  sow 
now,  for  it  is  the  hardiest  to  stand  the  win- 
ter. 'This  seed  may  be  soivn  any  time  in  tho 
month,  and  will  come  in  very  well  for  a late 
crop  ; but  to  have  a good  crop  of  full-hearted 
plants,  let  the  seed,  if  possible,  be  sown  in 
the  scoond  or  third  week  in  this  month. 

SEA-KALE.-^The  buds  must  now  bo  thinned 

ut  to  about  three  within  a square  of  six 


inches,  and  watered  with  salted  water,  say  tw^ 
ounces  to  a gallon  of  water. 

Spinach  (New  Zbalanu). — This  plant  has 
been  much  recommended  as  a substitute  for 
spinach,  during  the  months  of  summer,  when 
spinach  is  apt  to  run  to  seed  before  it  attains 
a size  sufficiently  large  to  be  nseful.  It  a 
delicate  plant,  and  can  only  be  brought  to 
erfection,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  1^ 
eing  raised  under  glass,  or  upon  a bed  of 
hot  dung,  protected  with  mats,  or  some  other 
covering. 

Turnips.— This  is  a favourable  time  for 
sowing  turnips,  and  by  the  latter  end  of 
July  they  will  be  sufficiently  large  for  the 
kitchen.  The  early  crops  of  turnips  should 
always  have  a warm  aspect ; the  soil  should 
be  of  the  lightest  and  driest  description,  and 
moderately  enriched  with  manure.  The 
most  successful  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  in 
showery  weather,  or  immediately  after  rain. 
The  early  crops  will  now  require  thinning, 
which  ought  always  to  be  done  with  a smidl 
hoe,  which  not  only  cut  up  the  superfluous 
plant  much  sooner  than  they  can  be  removed 
by  the  band,  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  stirs 
the  surface  of  the  gi'ound  around  them, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  of  much  advan- 
tage. The  operation  of  thinning  should  be 
performed  when  the  rough  leaves  are  about 
an  inch  in  breadth. 


the  fourth  week  in  jiay. 

General  Instrucitons. — If  the  weather 
in  this  month  prove  dry,  the  growth  of  many 
esculent  plants  will  be  considerably  retarded, 
particularly  the  beans  and  peas,the  blossoms 
of  which  fall  off  before  arriving  to  maturity, 
and,  consequently,  are  not  succeeded  by  fruit. 
A certain  degree  of  attention  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  give  a regular  supply  of 
water  to  the  growing  crops ; at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  the  crops,  weeds  are  also  en- 
couraged, which  at  this  season  of  the  year 
are  very  abundant,  and  which,  if  not  timely 
checked,  weaken  tho  young  crops  to  such 
a degree,  that  they  never  afterwards  recover 
their  full  strength.  There  is  not  any  work 
in  the  kitchen  garden  which  at  tliis  time 
requires  greater  attention  than  the  er^lica- 
tion  of  weeds.  Many  will  no^v  begin  to 
perfect  their  seeds,  which  being  slied  upon 
tlie  ground,  it  will  require  several  years  to 
extirpate  them,  independently  of  the  injury 
which  is  annually  done  to  the  crops  by 
choking  them  in  their  growth,  and  ex- 
hausting the  soil  of  that  nutriment  on 
which  the  strength  and  flavour  of  the 
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vegetables  depend.  Every  part  of  the 
oulinary  garden  should  now  be  _ kept  in  a 
neat  and  well  - regulated  condition,  and 
constant  attention  paid  to  the  progress  of 
all  seeds  committed  to  the  ground.  Those 
that  vegetate  freely  should  be  forwarded 
by  hoeing,  thinning,  and  watering,  and  in 
places  where  the  seed  has  failed,  it  should 
be  immediately  resown.  No  time  should 
be  lost  when  such  circumstances  occur. 
£ome  crops,  such  as  beets,  onions,  parsnips, 
and  some  others,  may  be  restored  by  trans- 
planting them  from  those  places  where 
they  may  have  come  up  too  thickly.  The 
depredations  of  insects  should  be  guarded 
against  as  much  as  possible,  until  the  crops 
be  rather  advanced ; for,  after  they  have 
formed  their  rough  or  perfect  leaves,  few 
insects  attack  them,  at  least,  not  so  as  to 
endanger  the  crop.  Covering  the  surface 
,of  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  crops 
with  litter,  moss,  tiles,  or  slates,  has  a 
beneficial  effect  at  a time  of  severe  drought, 
and  prevents  the  too  rapid  progress  of 
evaporation.  Frequent  hoeing,  to  a consi- 
derable depth,  has,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
same  effect ; and  either  method  will  lessen 
the  labour  and  expense  of  watering.  When 
recourse  is  had  to  watering,  it  should  be 
applied  as  late  in  the  afternoon  as  possible, 
or  early  in  the  morning,  but  never  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  except  when  a re- 
gular system  of  irrigation  can  be  effected, 
and  even  then  wafer  should  not  be  allowed 
to  come  in  contact  either  with  the  foliage 
or  the  stems  of  the  plants.  When  the 
ground  can  be  kept  in  a moist  state,  during 
the  warm  months  of  summer,  the  most  luxu- 
riant crops  may  be  expected. 

Asparagus,  newly  planted,  should  be 
watered  with  liquid  manure  and  salted  water ; 
or,  where  the  liquid  manure  cannot  be  ob- 
.tained,  pour  some  water  over  the  manure, 
and  water  the  plants  with  the  drainings. 
Some  gardeners  perfer  to  thin  out  young 
plants  when  sown,  but  this  practice  should  uot 
be  adopted  unless  the  ground  be  thoroughly 
prepared.  _ When  the  crops  are  taken  from 
tlie  established  beds,  the  plants  should  be 
thinned  according  to  their  strength.  . 

Beans. — The  beans  that  are  in  flower 
should  now  be  topped,  in  order  to  promote 
the  free  filling  of  the  pods.  This  should  be 
particularly  attended  to  in  the  early  crops, 
far  it  will  not  only  make  them  swell  faster, 
but  will  forward  them  into  fruit,  at  least  a 
week  sooner.  Observe  to  let  the  stems  be 
first  advanced  to  such  a height  as  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  pods  the  early  mazagan 
may  be  topped  when  about  two  feet  high. 


and  thfe  larger  sorts  when  from  two  feet  and. 
a half  to  three  feet  and  a half  high. 

Borecouj. — The  different  kinds  of  kale 
are  included  under  the  head  borecole.  They 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  hardy  of 
vegetables,  and,  therefore,  it  is  good  practice 
to  sow  largely.  Those  that  were  sown  last 
montli  should  now  be  pricked  out. 

Buocoli. — Prick  the  plants  out  from  the 
former  sowing,  and  make  another  ; put  the 
best  plants  by  themselves,  at  wider  distances 
than  the  smaller  ones. 

Cahuages. — Plant  out  more  at  eighteen 
inches  asunder,  and  sow  some  more  seed.  If 
any  have  been  cut,  clear  them  of  their  under 
leaves,  and  allow  them  to  stand,  in  order  to 
throw  out  a crop  of  sprouts.  It  they  be 
thinned  to  one  or  two,  they  will  make  toler- 
able heads. 

Capsicums. — The  capsicums  for  pickling, 
which  were  sown  and  raised  in  a hotbed  in 
March  or  April,  should  now  be  transplanted 
into  the  open  ground.  But  as  these  plants 
are  tender,  and  being  raised  in  a hotbed, 
must  not  planted  out  till  settled  warm 
weather. 

Carrots. — For  a late  crop,  in  stiff  soils, 
make  holes  with  a dibble,  fill  with  fine  soils, 
and  drop  in  the  seed.  Thin  the  main  crop 
to  eight  inches  distance ; the  other  sowings 
may  be  left  thicker. 

_ Celery. — Prick  out  the  plants  into  a very 
rich  soil,  and  water  and  shade  them  for  a 
few  days  ; hoop  them  over,  so  as  to  facilitate 
covering  from  frost;  when  requisite,  water 
slightly  with  liquid  manure. 

Endive.-— Sow  a little  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  in  a rich,  open,  and  warm  place. 

Herbs. — Parsley  seed  may  stiU  be  sown, 
as  may  also  the  seeds  of  most  other  pot- 
herbs, if  not  sown  in  March  and  April,  but 
should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  this 
month.  Sow  now  purslane  .seed  where  the 
plants  are  in  request,  either  for  ormnary 
uses  or  salads.  Also  chervil,  borage,  sorrel, 
bnrnet,  fennel,  dill,  marigolds,  nasturtiums, 
thyme,  savory,  hyssop,  and  marjoram,  or 
any  other  aromatic  or  sweet  herbs. 

Kidney  Bhans.— Plant  out  those  raised 
under  gloss  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
The  seeds  may  bo  pat  in  at  the  same  dis- 
tance, namely,  four  inches  in  the  row,  and 
eighteen  between ; or,  what  is  better,  set  tha 
rows  four  feet  apart,  and  plant  oobkagea 
betweea. 

Leeks  should  still  be  planted  out  for  a 
winter  erop.  Tire  leek  requires  a rich  seil^ 
and  tliH  plants  should  be  well  watererL 

Lettuce.— A few  more  may  still  be  sewn, 
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I and  prick  out  the  plants  occasionally  a foot 
apart  each 

Onions. — Thin  the  main  crops  to  four  ar 
five  inches,  and  transplant. a few  in  showery 
weather  ; clear  the  beds  of  all  weeds. 

Peas. — Sow  about  once  a fortnight.  Stake 
early,  and  according  to  their  respective 
heights  ; K>p  the  tall  growers  frequently. 

Kadishes.  — In  those  localities  where 
there  is  a scantiness  of  ground,  it  is  a good 
practice  to  drop  in  a few  seeds  amengst  any 
of  the  other  crops.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  twice  this  month. 

Sea-kale. — After  the  crop  is  taken,  it 
should  be  cut  over  level,  the  gjround  forked, 
dressed,  and  salted  between,  but  not  over 
the  flowers,  and  in  no  case  must  salt  be 
scattered  over  any  growing  plants  ; and  here 
it  will  be  proper  to  caution  every  one  to  let 
no  particles  of  salt  fall  on  or  close  to  box- 
edging ; it  is  fatal  beyond  everything  to  this 
Otherwise  iron-hardy  shrub. 

Turnips. — This  is  a good  season  forputting 
in  the  main  sowing.  Thin  the  early  ones  to 
about  eight  inches. 

Vegetable  Marrow. — Plant  out  from 
the  frames  under  hand-lights  to  remain  tor 
a time,  and  if  they  be  planted  in  beds  below 
which  there  is  a little  fermenting  material, 
it  is  ail  the  better. 


PROPAGATION  OP  TULIPS  FROM 
SEED. 

For  the  Floioer,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

To  grow  tulips  from  seed  is  the  only  way 
to  produce  new  varieties,  and  that  these 
varieties  may  have  a fair  chance  of  teing 
good  ones,  a little  trouble  and  much  patience 
are  necessary.  Having  been  a cultivator 
from  seed  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which 
time  I have  ^en  eminently  successful,  I 
would  recommend  all,  particularly  young 
growers,  to  adopt  the  following  practice  of 
sowing  seed : — Select  good  varieties,  and 
cross  them  by  others  equally  good  ; it  will 
be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  attend  to 
the  form,  and  in  the  second  place  to  the 
marking  of  the  flower.  I would  advise 
never  to  fertilise  a flamed  with  a feathered 
flower,  and  vice  versa,  but  endeavour  to 
keep  the  varieties  separate.  The  plan  I 
have  adopted  has  been  to  fix  upon  a flower 
for  seeding  from  ; this  I envelope  in  a piece 
of  muslin  or  fine  net.  The  day  on  which  it 
first  expands,  I remove  all  the  anthers  before 
they  have  burst  to  shod  the  pollen  ; on  the 
following  day  I convey  the  anthers  from 


another  flower,  and  with  it  gently  touch  the 
T shaped  process  upon  the  top  of  the  seed 
pod,  and  again  tie  it  up  to  exclude  bees  or 
flies. 

The  seeds  are  to  be  sown  in  a mixture  of 
loam  and  sand  in  pots;  this  may  be  done  in 
the  autumn,  care  being  taken  never  to  allow 
the  earth  to  become  dry.  In  February  the 
seeds  will  spring  up,  and  when  the  grass  is 
dead,  set  the  pots  in  a dry  shed  for  the 
summer  months  ; in  the  autumn  bring  them 
forth,  and  attend  to  them  as  before.  When 
the  grass  dies  a second  time,  take  them  up. 
and  store  them  in  a c“anvas  bag;  should 
any  have  made  an  cflset,  wrap  it  up  with 
the  parent  bulb,  so  as  to  keep  every  variety 
with  it^  increase  separate. 

The  practice 'of  seeding  from  breeders  is 
very  ha/.ardous,  for  when  the  breeder  breaks, 
it  may  be  good  for  nothing,  consequently 
nothing  can  be  expected  from  its  progeny. 

To  purchase  breeders  for  breaking  is 
most  fallacious  ; it  merely  adds  innumerable 
names  for  the  same-  flower,  and  the  only 
satisfaction  that  can  arise  from  it  is  the 
vaunted  boast  of  saying, — “ I broke  that 
flower,”  whereas  it  is  broken  in  due  coursa 
of  nature.  Your  neighbour  may  have  pur- 
chased some  of  the  same  stoek,  ana  be 
equally  successful  in  breaking  a flower  ; ho 
may  call  his  a king,  and  you  may  call  yours 
a queen,  still  they  are  the  same  flower. 

S.  F.  S. 


PoTATO-HAULM. — From  a passage  in 
Professor  Playfair’s  Lectures,  it  seems  that 
potato-haulm,  containing  nutrition  both  for 
the  grass  and  the  seed,  should  be  a desirablo 
ingredient  in  compost.  I have  some  which 
was  green  about  five  years  since,  and  has 
been  a soil  for  a year  and  a half : it  looks 
promising.  I imagine  there  is  a gr  'at 
difi'erenco  in  the  strength  of  its  fibre  ; su.uo 
sorts  appear  to  decay  faster  than  others. 

Russian  Violets. — In  order  to  have 
these  flowers  bloom  the  whole  of  the  winter, 
some'  of  the  best  plants  should  be  planted 
in  the  month  of  August,  in  an  old  melon  or 
cucumber  bed  ; in  the  following  montlis  tho 
lights  may  be  put  on ; during  the  winter 
particular  caution  should  be  taken  to  guard 
agaiusc  frost,  but  when  the  weather  is  fine 
and  genial  the  glasse»  may  be  taken  off. 
The  nest  and  most  wholesome  plants  are 
generally  obtained  by  taking  off  the  runners 
in  spring,  then  planting  them  in  a nursery, 
and  by  the  month  of  August  they  will  have 
made  cnnsiderablb  progress  towards  per- 
fecting their  bloom. 
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EVERGREENS. 

THE  LAUEDSXIKOS. 

This,  as  an  evergreen  simply,  has  not  so 
much  as  some  subjects  to  recommend  it,  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  flower  actually 
r >mes  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  lasts 
until  the  winter  lias  left  ns,  it  can  hardly  be 
too  much  valued' ; tlie  foliage  is  always  the 
most  handsome  when  the  plant  is  in  flower, 
so  that  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  useful- 
ness in  the  planting  of  a shrubbery,  or 
decorating  any  dressed  ground.  It  is  a 
handsome  growing  shrub,  is  obedient  to  the 
knife,  for  it  bears  pruning  well  at  the  right 
time,  and  is  a most  abundant  bloomer.  It 
grows  to  a considerable  size  as  a shrub,  and, 
therefore,  though  not  planted  in  a forward 
situation  on  a border,  it  ought  not  to  have  any- 
thing before  it,  for  amongst  other  pleasing 
qualities  it  feathers  completely  to  the  ground, 
and  forms  a fine  cone  of  dark  foliage,  relieved 
with  as  much  flower  as  leaf ; small,  therefore, 
as  they  may  be  planted,  it  is  best  to  put  them 
where  they  will  not  be  disturbed,  and  liave 
nothing  too  near.  The  spring  is  the  best 
time  for  moving  it,  before  it  begins  to  grow, 
but  in  order  to  be  quite  safe,  it  is  better  to 
buy  them  already  established  in  pots,  as  they 
may  then  be  planted  at  any  time  in  season. 

PORTUGAL,  AND  COMMON  LAUREL. 

Both  of  these  grow  fast,  but  especially  the 
latter,  and  the  narrow-leaved  varieties  of  it. 
The  Portugal  laurel  does  not  move  well  when 
old.  Young  trees  must  be  chosen,  and  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  their  growth.  The 
common  laurel  is  the  more  rapid  grower  of 
the  two,  not  that  it  grows  more  in  actual 
quantity,  because  three  or  four  shoots  take 
a lead  off,  and  unless  they  be  topped,  to 
check  them  early,  tlie  rest  of  the  shrub 
hardly  moves  at  all,  so  that  to  make  them 
grow  handsome  and  bushy,  the  shoots  should 
be  stopped  at  a foot  in  length,  and  the  lateral 
branches  be  thus  encouraged  ; these  may  be 
calculated  upon  to  form  thick  wood,  and  fill 
up  spaces  rapidly,  and,  of  course,  are,  on  that 
account,  considered  common  in  planting,  and 
in  fine  work  are  used  sparingly.  Yet  the 
Portugal  laurel,  with  its  dark  bushy  foliage, 
and  the  common  laurel,  with  its  shining 
bright  green  leaves,  form  an  excellent  con- 
trast, and  are  well  adapted  to  aid  the  proper 
diversity  of  large  or  small  work.  The 
Portugal  laurel  may  bo  moved  well  from 
nurseries,  where  those  awkward  and  miffy 
plants  are  constantly  shifted,  but  if  they  have 
not  been  moved  every  two  or  three  years, 
we  should  not  like  to  trust  them  more  than 


eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high.  The  com- 
mon laurel  is  a free  grower,  and  may  be  well 
moved  three  or  fom-  feet  high,  but  plants 
bushy  at  the  bottom  should  be  chosen,  and 
when  once  planted,  should  be  kept  in  shape 
or  trained  to  the  form  required. 

THE  CYPRESS,  OR  CED.VB. 

This  is  an  elegant  tree,  and  the  varieties 
for  garden  and  shrubbery  purposes  are  called 
1^  the  nurserymen  'Cupressus  baciforatit, 
C.  aempervivena,  and  C.  thtioitUs.  There  are 
others,  but  those  we  have  just  mentioned  are 
quite  sufficient.  The  first  and  last  are  called 
also  cedar  of  Goa,  and  white  cedar.  They 
are  beautiful  trees,  and  though  not  absolutely 
necessary,  contribute  much  to  diver^y  the 
foliage,  which  is  the  great  feature  to  be 
aimed  at.  These  are  common  nursery  plants, 
and  should  be  bought  in  pots.  But  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  does  not  come 
under  this  name,  but  Cedrus  IjUicuii,  is  a 
most  beautiful  plant,  and  where  it  has 
attained  any  age,  it  is  a magnificent  tree. 
These  should  be  planted  only  where  they 
have  plenty  of  room,  if  we  once  admit  that 
we  are  to  be  guided  in  our  planting  by  the 
progress  which  trees  are  likely  to  make.  We 
confess  that  although  we  might  place  a cedar 
or  two  where  they  should  never  be  disturbed, 
we  should  use  them  in  clamps,  for  which 
their  future  growtli  would  in  time  unfit  them, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  pleasure  of  their  a»- 
sistanoe  whilst  they  were  of  a moderate  size. 
We  have  no  notion  of  depriving  ourselves  of 
a seven  or  fourteen  years’  acquaintance, 
merely  because  that  acquaintance  would  in 
twenty -one  years  require  to  be  got  rid  of ; 
but  no  ground  of  any  pretensions  to  beamy 
should  be  without  a cedar  or  two,  where  they 
could  be  left  to  complete  their  growth, 
whether  tliat  took  one  century  or  three.  Its 
dark  green  foliage,  and  fine  pyramidal 
growth,  fit  it  for  any  place ; whilst  it  is  in 
size  congenial  to  the  place,  and  we  should 
have  no  idea  of  douig  without  them  because 
they  outgrow  our  use. 


THE  PETUNIA. 


The  genus  petunia  has  a gre.Tt  affinity 
with  mcotiana,  and,  in  fact,  the  namo 
petunia  is  derived  from  the  Peruvian  word 
jpetttn,  which  signifies  tobacco.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  first  variety  of  this  flower,  tho 
petunia  acuminata,  came  from  Chili,  about 
1826,  and  it  was  followed,  in  1829,  by 
petunia  mjetagini  fiora,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  nicotiana  rojetagini  flora,  which  wes 
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brought  from  South  America.  The  latter 
is  still  generally  cultivated,  though  the 
maintenance  of  it  in  good  health  is  a task 
of  greater  difficulty  than  any  other  of  the 
genus.  Another  variety,  the  petunia  violacea, 
was  brought  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1830  ; 
so  indefinite  were  tlie  distinguishing  charac- 
ters of  this  plant,  that  several  florists  were 
induced  to  include  it  in  the  new  genus 
nicremborifia.  It  is,  however,  now  generally 
known  as  a petunia.  It  is  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  species  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  numerous  seedling  varieties  which  have 
appeared  every  year,  the  last  being  alwa3rs 
surpassed  by  its  successor  in  the  beauty  of 
its  flowers. 

The  cultivation  of  the  petunia  is  so  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  requires  so  little  pro- 
fessional skill,  that  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  humblest  florist  to  grow  it.  If  a few 
healthy  plants  be  purchased  in  the  spring, 
they  may  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent, 
during  the  summer  months,  by  placing 
cuttings  under  a small  hand-glass,  in  a shaded 
border;  and,  as  a window  plant,  there  are 
few  that  require  less  care  and  attention. 
The  varieties  of  the  petunia,  like  most 
other  flowers,  are  produced  from  seed,  and 
to  accomplish  that  desirable  end,  it  is 
necessary  that  a spacious,  well-ventilated 
cucumber  pit,  or  greenhouse,  be  provided. 
The  preference  is  generally  given  to  the 
former,  because  the  plants  are  naturally  im- 
patient ot  heat,  and  in  tlie  pot  they  may 
enjoy  a larger  proportion  of  it,  independently 
of  the  constant  enjoyment  of  a renewal  of 
fresh  air.  A difficulty  generally  arises  in 
obtaining  sound,  well-ripened  seed,  which 
is  in  a great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
inconstancy  and  variableness  of  our  summer 
weather.  The  plants  being  the  natives  of 
a tropical  climate  require  a succession  of 
dry  weather  in  which  to  mature  the  seed, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that,  during  the 
blooming  season,  a pit,  or  some  other  com- 
modious place,  is  to  be  provided,  in  which 
the  seeds  can  arrive  at  maturity. 

Having  obtained  a number  of  strong, 
healthy  plants,  containing  some,  of  the  best 
sorts,  which  are  to  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Ivery’s, 
Kye-lane,  Peckham,  they  should,  about  the 
beginning  of  .Vpril,  bo  put  into  large  pots, 
with  any  light,  rich  soil,  such  as  a mixture 
of  leaf  mould,  loom,  and  decayed  hot-bed 
manure ; and  it  would  be  advisable  that 
there  should  be  a sufficiency  of  this  mould 
in  the  pots  to  sustain  the  plants  throughout 
the  following  summer,  without  being  again 
shifted.  The  petunia  generally  commences 
flowering  about  the  beginning  of  dlay.  It 
is  not,  however,  from  these  flowers  that  the 


seed  is  to  be  depended  upon,  but  from  those 
which  bloom  in  the  month  of  June  or  July. 
At  this  period,  tlie  plants  should  be  taken 
to  the  pots,  in  order  the  better  to  protect  the 
flowers  from  occasional  showers  or  other 
moisture.  An  abundant  supply  of  water 
and  air  should  be  given  to  the  plants  in  jtha 
pots,  exposing  tiiem  to  the  bright  suushine, 
until  the  roots  have  entirely  filled  the  pots. 
After  the  seed  is  set,  it  will  .be  only 
necessary  to  keep  the  head  of  the  plant 
dry,  in  order  that  no  moisture  may  lodge  in 
the  capsule,  and  thereby  prove  its  destruc- 
tion. .iVs  the  pod  of  seed  becomes  ripe,  it 
should  be  gathered  and  kept  in  the  usual 
way  until  the  season  for  sowing,  which  is 
generally  the  early  part  of  March.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  a hotbed,  usually  employed 
at  that  period  of  the  year  for  raising  tender 
aunuals  ; and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  potted 
singly  into  small  pots,  continuing  them  ia 
the  frame  until  they  have  attained  a sufficient 
size  to  bear  removal  into  the  greenhouse. 
The  best  plants  should  be  increased  by 
cuttings,  which  take  ready  root  at  any 
time  on  sandy  mould  or  a gentle  bottom 
heat,  and  the  remaining  portion  may  be 
turned  into  the  beds  of  the  flower  garden 


CABBAaES.  — Nothing  is  more  common 
than  making  about  two  sowing.s  do  all  that  is 
required  of  this  universally  apjiroved  and 
useful  vegetable,  and  they  are  kept  stunted 
in  the  seed  bed,  or  perhaps  run  to  seed  there, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  plants  whenever 
there  is  a place  to  fill  up.  Now  it  is  our 
opinion  that  no  vegetable  is  better  worth  the 
trouble  of  growing  well  than  a cabbage, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  recommend,  as  we 
practise,  the  sowing  frequently,  that  the 
plants  may  bo  taken  at  their  proper  stages  of 
growth  for  planting  out  to  cabbage.  By 
frequent  sowing — that  is  to  say,  once  a month 
during  the  growing  season — and  by  pricking 
out  into  nursery  beds  as  soon  as  the  plant  is 
large  enough  to  handle,  you  can  always 
contrive  to  keep  plants  that  will  answer  the 
purpose  of  a short  or  a prolonged  growth. 
The  advantage  may  be  felt  another  way ; 
there  is  no  complete  failure — no  quarter  of 
the  ground  need  he  idle  six  weeks,  because  you 
are  always  ready  to  fill  it  with  this  excellent 
vegetable.  As  to  the  sorts,  we  are  almost 
indifferent  about  them.  Wo  have  planted  for 
years  only  two  sorts — the  true  early  York, 
and  the  imperial ; both  are  excellent,  and,  if 
taken  in  season,  we  do  not  know  which  is  the; 
better  of  the  two. 
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Probably  tliere  has  been  more  written 
about  the  culture  of  the  melon  than  upon 
any  other  single  subject,  and  yet  we  find 
hardly  two  persons  recommending  the  same 
plan,  or  following  tlie  same  plan  ; nor  is  there 
much  difiiculty  in  producing  fruit  in  great 
plenty,  of  good  Savour  and  handsome  appear- 
ance. Formerly,  the  melon  used  to  be 
an  article  of  great  consumption.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  see  a market  gardener  with 
three  or  four  hundred  lights  of  mtdons, 
producing  week  after  week  large  numbers, 
and  getting  rid  of  them  at  good  price.s.  Now, 
it  is  rare  to  see  any  quantity  grown,  and  the 
foreign  melons,  chiefiy  Dutch,  though  unfit 
to  eat,  seem  to  usurp  at  the  market  the  places 
of  their  betters,  at  a price  that  would  scarcely 
pay  an  English  grower  for  cutting  them  and 


MELON. 


taking  them  to  market  into  London,  even  if 
they  cost  -nothing  to  grow.  The  market 
gardener’s  mode  of  growing  the  melon  ia 
simple  enough.  The  hotbed  is  made  in  tha 
ordinary  way — the  plants  aro  put  out  on  a 
little  hillock  under  the  centre  of  e ach  light ; 
common  loam  is  added,  until  it  be  ten  or 
twelve  inches  thick,  all  over  the  bed;  a 
little  air,  and  occasional  water,  until  the  plant 
be  fairly  set  off  growing,  and  there  ends  their 
culture.  As  soon  as  there  is  fruit  likely  to 
swell,  they  put  a bit  of  tile  under  to  ^event 
the  earth  from  discolouring  it,  which  it 
always  will  on  the  under  side  if  it  lie  on  tha 
bare  earth.  We  have  ourselves  seen  three 
hundred  lights  of  melons  treated  in  this 
rough  wa^,  and  producing,  upon  an  averag*. 
three  fruit  to  each  plant,  coming  in 
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I season  with  very  little  troable  or  attention, 
I l)ut  merely  giving  air  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  clasing  and  covering  np  with  mats  at 
night.  There  would  be  no  immediate  occa- 
sion to  go  to  work  80  simply  as  this  with  a 
choice  variety  of  melons,  but  it  would  be 
quite  as  unadvisable  to  set  about  it  with  any 
vast  preparation  ; and  as  to  the  soil  in  whieh 
it  is  to  grow,  nothin|^  that  has  yet  been 
recommended  beats  a rich,  strong  loam,  fully 
cliarged  with  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
The  turfs  cut  to  lay  down  for  loams,  if  laid 
together  and  rotted,  form  the  very  best  com- 
post that  can  be  used,  taking  growth  and 
favour  into  consideration.  It  is,  however, 
requisite  that  such  compost  should  be  freed 
from  grubs,  wireworms,  and  all  other  ver- 
min, which  turfs  are  too  frequently  full  of 
about  the  time  the  sward  has  rotted,  as  in 
almost  all  cases  wireworms  and  grubs  are 
amongst  the  roots  themselves,  and  are 
removed  with  the  turfs ; decayed  turfs  are 
in  almost  all  cases  sandy  enough,  and  rich 
enough,  and  require  very  rarely  anything 
else.  If,  however,  contrary  to  ordinary 
PS,  the  stuff  may  appear  too  adhesive,  the 
t addition  that  can  be  made  is  road  scrap- 
ings ; bat  Viu  iii'.'i  rarely  seen  rotted  turfs 
that  were  not  in  every  way  adapted  for  the 
earthing  of  a melon  bed.  We  are  not  going 
here  to  speak  of  new  modes  of  heating,  con- 
fident that  nothing  that  we  have  seen  or 
tasted  at  feasts  have  surpassed  the  productions 
of  an  ordinarv  dung  bed.  Whatever  sub- 
stitutes may  De  found  in  hot  water  pipes, 
tanks  for  bottom  heat,  open  gutters  for 
moisture,  and  what  not,  may  be  treated  of 
in  their  several  places.  In  the  meantime  we 
set  out  with  the  most  choice  variety  of  melon, 
and  nothing  but  well  prepared  dung  and  a 
three-light  box,  with  the  loam  formed  of 
rotted  turf  for  compost.  It  may,  however, 
foe  well  to  observe  tliat  tliese  rotted  turfs 
may  be  considered  half  good  loam  and  half 
vegetable  mould , for  the  turf,  as  it  is  growing, 
forms  more  than  half  the  bulk,  and  is  by  the 
time  it  is  wanted  pure  vegetable  mould. 

By  laming  over  hot  stable-dung  repeatedly 
during  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  so  as  to 
shake  it  well  out  and  mix  it  together,  putting 
this  day  the  outside  in,  and  the  inside  out- 
wards, sprinklii.g  it  with  water  where  it  is 
heated  too  much,  and  well  turning  it  about, 
the  dung  will  become  moderately  warm  all 
through,  and  in  a fit  state  to  form  a proper 
hotbed.  Pile  this  dung  np  neatly  and  in 
even  layers  into  a square-sided  heap,  about 
a foot  larger  every  way  than  the  frame 
which  is  to  go  on,  and  about  three  feet  six 
inches  high  ; pnt  on  the  frame  and  tlie  glass 
in  it,  and  thrust  a long  stick  witli  a pole  to 


it  into  the  dung  about  half  way  down,  far 
enough  to  reach  the  centre  of  the  heap,  and 
leave  it  there,  because  by  withdrawing  this 
at  any  time,  and  putting  your  hand  to  it,  you 
can  feel  whether  it  be  too  hot  or  too  oold,  or 
about  right ; the  stick  being  returned  to  the 
place  will  continue  to  be  a test  of  the  inter- 
nal heat.  Put  three  inches  »f  loam  all  over 
the  inside  ef  the  frame. 

Sow  the  seed  the  first  week  in  February 
in  a large  sixty-sized  pot,  in  the  soil  we  have 
mentioned.  Put  three  seeds  in  a pot,  and 
get  them  into  cucumber  frames  already  going 
on,  or  into  the  bed  already  described  ; only 
it  should  be  observed  that  other  beds  should 
be  provided  for  getting  up  the  seedlings,  be- 
cause the  bed  prepared  as  directed  should  be 
ready  just  at  the  time  the  plants  are  ready  to 
go  out.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  two 
good  rough  leaves,  change  them  into  forty- 
eight-sized  pots,  the  three  plants  as  they  are, 
without  disturbing  the  balls  of  earth.  Let 
them  have  water  to  refresh  them,  and  occa- 
sional air,  by  raising  the  back  of  the  lights. 
You  may  now  pinch  the  lops  OS'  just  close 
down  to  the  second  pair  of  rough  leaves.  If 
you  have  been  obliged  to  use  the  first  made 
bed  for  raising  the  seed,  you  must  prepare 
one  for  the  fruiting ; but  if  you  have  been 
able  to  raise  your  seedlings  in  other  frames, 
and  you  have  so  timed  the  preparation  of  a 
three-light  box,  after  the  manner  we  have 
directed,  as  to  be  just  ready  for  the  reception 
of  the  plants,  a barrowful  of  the  compost  may 
be  placed  in  a heap  under  each  light,  whicli 
in  our  three-light  box  will  make  three  heaps. 
Into  each  of  these  heaps  we  propose  to  turn 
out  one  of  the  pots  of  plants.  The  cone  thus 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  light  may  remain 
a few  hours,  which  will  warm  the  mould 
through.  The  centre  is  then  formed  into  a 
hole,  so  as  to  take  the  boll  of  earth  entire 
with  the  three  plants  in  it. 

The  pods  of  plants  selected  for  the  fruiting- 
bed  should  be  those  which  have  the  shortest 
joints ; that  is,  whose  leaves,  which  come 
out  at  joints  only,  are  nearest  to  one  another, 
and  any  that  have  lateral  branches  shooting 
out  arc  to  be  preferred  to  those  which  have 
not.  Turn  the  pot  wrong  side  upwards,  arid 
knock  the  edge  of  it  against  the  frame,  when 
the  ball  will  leave  entire.  This  ball  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a heap,  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  ball  may  be  resting  on  the 
original  level  loam  three  inches  from  the 
dung  ; the  heap  of  mould  may  form  a ridge 
round  the  ball  of  earth,  heaped  close  up 
against  it  all  round,  and  making  a kind  of 
bMiD,  into  which  some  water  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  inside  of  the  frame  should 
be  put  to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots ; 
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this  repeated  to  tlie  other  two  heaps,  and  it 
is  complete.  Air  must  now  be  given  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  by  lifting  the  light  a little 
behind.  As  the  roots  come  through  the 
sides  of  the  heap  of  mould,  others  must  be 
heaped  round  that  for  the  roots  to  run  into, 
and  at  length  the  mould  may  be  levelled  all 
over  the  frame  to  a good  foot  deep.  A glass 
should  be  kept  in  the  bed,  to  enable  you  to 
look  at  the  temperature,  which  should  never 
he  allowed  to  get  below  sixty-five,  and  as 
the  fruit  is  swelling  and  approaching  ripe- 
ness, not  less  than  seventy-five  degrees:;  but 
more  will  not  injure  them. 

Independently  of  sowing  in  March,  or 
later,  and  thus  working  for  later  or  succes- 
sive crops,  a second  crop  may  be  promoted 
by  cutting  back  to  a strong  joint  any  vine 
that  has  done  its  work,  so  that  you  keep 
np  by  constant  linings  the  proper  heat  of  the 
bed ; new  lateral  shoots  will  be  made,  and  a 
new  season  of  bearing  commenced,  sometimes 
as  prolific  as  the  first.  The  power  of  the 
sun  does  much  towards  this  second  crop,  but 
the  heat  of  the  bed  must  be  preserved  by- 
linings,  or  the  fruit  will  not  be  matured. 
Vine  after  vino  of  those  which  have  given 
early  fruit  may  be  cut  back,  until  the  whole 
are  thus  prepared  for  the  second  or  late  crop. 
Fresh  compost  may  be  spread  three  inches 
thick  all  over  the  bed,  and  the  other  soil 
mixed  with  it,  as  it  can  be  forked  together 
without  disturbing  the  roots,  good  refresh- 
ing waterings  with  water  heated  to  seventy 
or  eighty,  and  then  close  up  the  frame  a few 
hours,  will  be  all  that  is  required,  except 
that  very  little  gir  need  be  given,  and  that 
little  at  the  back,  until  you  see  the  vines 
making  their  new  lateral  shoots.  They  may 
then  be  treated  as  new  vines,  the  heat  kept 
up  as  much  as  possible  by  linings  or  other- 
wise, air  given  occasionally,  and  ^1  the  sun  ; 
the  same  pains  taken  witli  the  fruit,  and  even 
greater  restriction  as  to  the  number  each 
vine  is  to  bear ; the  fruit  will  perhaps  not  bo 
so  large,  but  it  will  be  as  finely  flavoured  if 
the  same  care  be  taken  about  heat  and 
cold,  and  restriction  as  to  water,  except 
when,  the  plants  require  it  to  prevent  their 
looping. 


the  antirrhinum. 


The  value  of  such  plants  as  antirrliinuma 
in  a gardening  view,  is  easily  conceived  and 
universally  acknowledged  ; they  are  orna- 
ments suitable  for  almost  every  situation  out 
of  doors  ; the  beds  of  the  flower  garden,  the 


borders  of  the  shrubbery,  vases,  rockwork, 
ruins,  or  even  old  walls  may  be  made  verdant 
at  all  times,  and  truly  beautiful  through  the 
autumnal  months  ; nor  are  they  more  parti- 
cular iu  the  choice  of  soil  than  of  situation, 
only  requiring  that  it  may  not  be  excessively 
wet,  and  their  management  may  be  entrusted 
to  the  merest  tyro  with  a certainty  of  succesr. 
There  are  a few  of  the  choicer  sorts  that  from 
very  high  breeding  have  engendered  a some- 
what delicate  constitution ; these  require  to 
be  planted  in  a drier  soil,  and  to  be  protected 
from  excessive  cold  and  moisture  through  the 
winter ; otherwise,  the  majority  are  suffi- 
ciently robust  to  withstand  uninjured  the 
severest  weather.  They  may  be  multiplied 
indefinitely  by  cuttings  taken  from  the  parent 
plant  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,,  choosing 
for  the  purpose  shoots  • of  a medium  size ; 
these,  after  trimming  in  the  usual  manner, 
should  be  planted  under  a hand-glass,  and  in 
three  weeks  they  will  have  rooted  su^ientl^ 
strong  , to  be  potted.  For  the  first  winter  it 
will  be  well  to  preserve  them  in  a common 
frame,  or  some  may  possibly  be  injured  by 
frost,  so  as  to  spoil  their  blooming ; and  tlien 
in  spring,  about  the  middle  of  March,  they 
should  be  planted  into  the  places  they  are 
intended  to  occupy  when  flowering  ; here 
they  soon  attain  strength,  and  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  will  make  a disjday 
amply  rewarding  the  little  trouble  occasioned. 
Fstablislied  plants  may  remain  three  or  four 
coiisccntivo  years  in  the  same  situations,  or 
indeed  until  they  become  too  large,  with  no 
further  care  than  cutting  off  the  old  flower 
stems,  and  spreading  a little  mulch  about  the 
roots  when  the  borders  are  dug. 

Seed  offers  anctlier'easy  mode  of  increasing 
their  numbers,  and  when  pains  are  taken  to 
intermingle  the  pollen  of  viirions  sorts,  is 
highly  interesting,  from  the  production  6f 
•mew  varieties.  It  should  be  sown  in  March, 
in  light. rich  earth,  aud  with  the- benefit  of  a 
sliglit  bottom  heat,  such  as  is  afforded  by  a 
gentle  hotbed,  the  plants  soon  make  their 
appe.aranoo,  when  atter  a iveek  or  two  of 
nmsing,  they  may  be  inured  to  the  air,  and 
as. soon  as  they  are  large  euongii,  be  removed 
to  their  appointed  stations.  No  further  care 
is  necessary,  except  an  occasional  watering, 
or  the  aid  of  a stick,  as  may  be  found 
requisite;  they  will  produce  flowers  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  and  liave  an 
advantage  over  cuttings,  as  tliey  do  not 
require  proteotien  ; iu  short,  antiirfainuaLS 
are  anybody’s  flowers  who  will  give  them 
room  to  grow. 
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ME.  HOAEE  ON  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT  OF  THE  VINE  IN  THE 
OPEN  AIE. 


The  vine  is  the  usual  omamont  of  the 
cottage,  as  well  as  the  suburban  retreat  of 
the  placeman  or  the  retired  tradesman. 
But  a smile  comes  over  the  countenance  of  the 
adept  in  the  art  of  training  the  vine,  when  he 
casts  his  eyes  u)>on  the  erroneous  system 
generally  adopted  by  the  majority  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  mauagement  of  their  vines ; 
acting  upon  no  fixed  or  scientific  principles, 
cutting  out  young  wood  when  they  ought  to 
have  cut  out  the  old,  and  then  wondering 
at  the  paucity  of  the  fruit  which  the  tree 
reduces.  It  is  a very  common  notion,  siiys 
ft-  Hoare,  but  it  is  a , very  erroneous  one, 
and  one  that  has,  no  doubt,  arisen  from  the 
universally  defective  method  of  pruning  and 
managing  that  plant,  whereby  the  wood  is 
snfifered,  and,  indeed,  encouraged,  to  extend 
itself  most  disproportionately  beyond  the  ca- 
pability of  its  fruit-bearing  power.  I scarcely 
ever  allot  more  than  forty  or  fifty  square 
feet  of  surface  for  one  vine,  and  unless  the 
soil  and  sitnation  be  very  superior,  indeed, 
a single  vine  will  require  a space  of  time 
not  less  than  twenty  years,  at  least, 
before  it  will  possess  a snfiScient  degree 
of  strength  to  enable  it  to  mature, 
annnally,  a greater  quantity  of  grapes 
than  can  be  trained  on  the  last  mentioned 
extent  of  surface.  The  general  practice 
adopted  with  the  vine  is  in  accordance  with 
the  erroneous  notion,  that  the  more  wood 
there  is  in  a vine,  the  more  grapes  it  will 
produce,  or  that  one  will  be-  in  proportion 
to  the  other.  It  happens,  however,  that  the 
fact  is  precisely  the  reverse.  Ifa  vinebe 
snffered  to  make  a large  qnantify  of  wood, 
it  will  bear  bnt  little  fruit ; if  it  produces 
good  crop  of  fruit,  it  will  make  bnt  little 
wood ; the  one  chcclu  the  other.  To  per- 
mit, therefore  a vine  tomake  a great  quantity 
of  wood,  under  the  idfea  of  getting  there  by 
a gr^  quantity  of  grapes,  is  completely 
grasping  at  the  shadow  and  losing  the 
mibitance. 

Mr.  Hoare  generally  prunes  his  vines  in 
winter,  leaving  on  each’  vine  no  greater 
number  of  buds  than  appears,  on  an  average 
Calculation,  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  as 
much  fruit  as  the  vine  is  allowed  to  mature. 
Vines  thus  nrnned,  ho  says,  with  tlie 
bearing  wood  annnally  adjusted  to  their 
respective  powers  of  maturation,  being  kept 
within  a small  compass  on  the  surface  of 
the  wall,  are  easily  managed  throughout 
the  summer.  They  never  fail  to  product 
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an  abundant  supply  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tion of  bearing  shoots  within  a reasonable 
distance  of  their-  stems,  and  always  bring 
their  fruit  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
which  the  climate  will  permit,  with  a cer- 
tainty which  has  never  yet  attended  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  grapes  on-  the  open  walls  in , the 
country.  With  respect  to  the  number  of 
buds  that  are  necessary  to  be  left  at  the 
autumnal  priming  to  produce  any  given 
weight  of  fruit,  it  has  been  found  to  be  a 
good  general  rule,  and  applicable  to  all  those 
sorts  of  grapes  usually  cultivated  on  the  open 
wall,  to-  consider  every  bad,  rejecting  the 
two  bottom  ones  on  each  shoot,  as  equal  to 
the  production  of  half  a pound  weight  of 
fruit ; that  is,  if  a stem  of  a vine  measure 
four  inches  in  girth,  its  capability  is  equal  to 
tho  maturation  of  twenty-five  pounds’  weight 
of  grapes,  and,  therefore,  the  number  of 
buds  to  remain  after  pruning  will  be  fifty. 
This  proportion  would  in  geneml  be  too 
great,  even  in  the  strongest  bearing  ; 
but  as  accidents  frequiiitly  happen  m the 
branches  during  their  early  growtli.  :itni  as 
there  will,  in  general,  be  some. buds  iljut  will 
not  burst,  provision  must  be  made  a.-ainst 
these  casualties,  by  reserving  a gv-ater 
number  of  buds  than  would  otherwise  be 
required.  The  proportional  number,  there- 
fore, above-mentioned,  will  be  found  to 
answer  well,  and  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
contingencies; 

Mr.  Hoare  is  an  advocate  for  the  system 
of  long  pruning,  in  contradistinction  to 
short,  or  spur  pruning,  and,  in  fact,  he  does 
not  see  anything  very  wonderful  in  the 
pruning  of  a vine,  notwithstanding  all  the 
elaborate  directions  given  on  the  subject 
from  an  early  date  to  the  present  period. 
In  order,  however,  he  says,  to  render  this 
art  as  clear  as  possible,  the  reasons  on  wi.ich 
it  is  founded  require  to  bo  distinctly  shown. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  neoes-sary  to  make 
an  important  preliminary  oDservation, 
namely,  that  tho  old  wood  of  a vine,  or  that 
which  has  previously  borne  fruit,  is  not 
only  of  no  further  use  at  any  subsequent 
period,  but  is  a po.sitive  injury  to  the 
fertility  of  the  plant.  The  truth  of  this 
remark  depends  on  the  fact  that  every  branch, 
of  a vino  that  does  not  produce  any  foliage, 
appropriates  for  its  own  support  a portion  of 
the  juices  of  the  plant  that  are  generated  by 
those  branches  that  do  produce  foliage.  In 
order  to  prove  this  point,  and  to  make  it  as 
clear  as  possible,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
describe  briefly,  and  in  part,  the  process  ^ 
which  the  life  of  a vine  is  sustained,  and  its 
parts  annually  nourished. 

The  first  movement  of  the  sap  ia  tha 
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spring  takes  place  in  the  branches,  and  lastly 
in  the  roots.  The  buds,  in  consequence  of 
the  increasing  temperature  of  the  air,  first 
swell  and  attract  the  sap  in  their  vicinity. 
This  fiuid  having  lain  dormant,  or  nearly  so, 
through  the  preceding  winter,  becomes  gra- 
dually expanded  by  the  influences  of  the 
solar  rays,  and  supplies  the  buds  with 
nourishment  from  the  parts  immediately 
below  them.  The  vessels  which  yield  the 
supply  becoming,  in  consequence,  exhausted, 
are  quickly  filled  with  fluids  from  the  parts 
below  them,  and  in  this  manner  the  motion 
continues  until  it  reaches  the  roots,  the 
ground  reservoir  of  the  sap,  by  which  time 
the  solar  heat  having  penetrated  the  soil,  the 
roots  begin  to  feel  its  enlivening  influence. 
The  whole  body  of  sap  then  begins  to  move 
upwards,  and  as  soon  as  tha  quantity  pro- 
pelled is  more  than  snflSoient  to  distend  all 
the  vessels  in  the  stems  and  the  branches, 
the  Mds  begin  to  elongate  and  extend. 
From  this  time,  the  fluid  becoming  more 
expanded  every  hour,  its  ascent  is  simul- 
taneously Increased  in  force  and  velocity; 
the  vessels  in  the  branches  being  filled  to 
repletion,  the  buds  quickly  open,  and  shoots 
and  leaves  rapidly  protrude. 

The  leaves  attract  the  sap  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  their  vicinity,  and,  by  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  iprocesses  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, the  result  of  exquisite  organization, 
elaborate  and  prepare  it,t  and  render  it 
fit  for  the  nourishment  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
plants.  The  sap,  after  being  thus  prepared, 
is  called  proper  juice  of  the  plant.  It  then 
returns  downwards,  betwixt  the  bark  and 
the  alburnum,  and  in  its  descent  is  distributed 
laterally  to  every  part  of  the  plant,  until  it 
finally  reaches  the  roots  ; during  its  descent 
a considerable  portion  of  it  is  expended  in 
the  formation  of  a concentric  layer  of  woody 
substance,  betwixt  the  bark  and  the  wood 
on  every  branch  and  also  on  the  stem, 
which  layer  becomes  the  new  alburnum. 

Now,  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  that 
every  branch  annually  requires  this  new 
concentric  layer,  that  this  layer  is  formed 
from  the  proper  juice  prepared  in  the  leaves, 
and  that  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  this 
layer  depends  on  the  proportion  which  the 
quantity  of  proper  juice,  so  prepared,  bears 
to  the  number,  length,  and  size  of  the 
branches  which  it  has  in  its  descent  to  cover 
and  feed. 

If,  therefore,  the  foliage  of  a vine  be 
strong  and  vigorous  in  its  growtli,  and  there 
is  'not  any  naked  branches  between  the 
shoots  which  produce  the  foliage  and  the 
stem,  then  the  proper  juice  in  its  descent 
will  deposit  on  the  stem  a -thick  layer,  and 


will  also  descend  into  the  roots  in  great 
quantity.  But  if  there  be  agreat  number  of 
naked  branches,  which  the  proper  juice  in 
its  descent  has  to  clothe  and  nourish,  then, 
having  to  spread  itself  over  a much  greater 
surface,  the  new  layer  will  be  comparatively 
a thin  one,  and  the  surplus  left  to  enter  the 
roots  proportionably  lessened  in  quantity. 
And,  further,  if  the  foliage  be  wei^ 
and  the  vine  contain  many  naked 
branches,  then  the  quantity  of  proper  juice 
prepared  in  the  leaves  will  be  so  smtdl  in 
proportion  to  the  demands  which  in  its 
descent  will  be  made  upon  it,  that  a new 
layer  will,  with  diflBculty,  be  formed  at  all, 
labile  a very  small  portion  of  the  proper 
juice  will  be  left  to  descend  into  the  root. 

From  the  foregoing,  therefore,  it  appears 
that  every  naked  branch  of  a vine,  or  one 
that  does  not  directly  produce  foliage, 
diminishes  the  capacity  of  the  plant  for  the 
production  of  young  bearing  shoots,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  contribute  anything  to 
the  growth  of  the  vine,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
requires  to  be  fed  annually  with  a certain 
portion  of  the  elaborated  juice  of  the  plant, 
which  would  otherwise  be  expended  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  diameter  of  its  stem,  and 
thereby  the  increase  of  its  capacity  to  make 
fruit,  and  the  extention  and  multiplication 
of  its  roots. 


WiREWORM. — To  destroy  this  pest  most 
eflectually. — Towards  the  end  of  last  year, 
when  my  carnations  and  other  plants  had 
all  been  removed  from  my  flower-beds,  and 
previous  to  the  latter  being  turned  up  for 
exposure  to  tlie  winter  frosts,  I took  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon 
to  twenty  of  water,  and  applied  the  mixture 
plentifully  to  the  soil.  In  two  days  I again 
repeated  the  operation,  having  previously 
turned  up  the  soil,  and  seen  that  it  had  been 
well  pulverized.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  or 
fourteen  days  I gave  a plentiful  application 
of  powdered  lime,  and  shortly  after  turned 
the  soil  up  in  ridges  as  usual.  The  result 
has  been,  that  it  is  now  a rare  thing  to  see 
a wireworm,  where  previously  I had  often 
killed  a hundred  in  ha1f-an-hour,  and  where 
my  plants  where  eaten  up  in  a wholesale 
manner.  Ix!t  any  one  collect  a number  of 
these  most  destructive  pests,  and  put  them 
among  soil,  in  a box,  and  then  apply  tha 
above  mixture.  Let  him  look  fortliem  next 
morning  and  cemmunicate  the  result ; or,  in- 
deed, in  half  an  hour  after.  This  can  bo 
used  on  a large  scale  as  well  as  on  the  small 
flower-beds. 
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CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  FLOWER,  FRUIT  AND 
KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


FZiOW£R  GAKSrK. 


FIRST  WEEK  IK  JUKE. 

Teaksplaktikg  Hardy  akd  Half- 
Hardy  Annuals. — All  sorts  of  hardy  an- 
nuals may  now  be  planted  out  in  the  flower 
garden  borders,  taking  advantage  of  cloudy 
or  showery  days.  All  sorts  of  half  hardy 
annuals  and  many  tender  annuals,  may  now 
also  be  planted  out.  The  half  hardy  ones 
from  the  beds,  pots,  or  boxes  in  which  they 
were  sown,  and  the  more  tender  from  the 
ots  in  which  they  have  been  potted,  and 
ave  hitherto  been  growing.  As  soon  as 
planted  out,  they  should  be  watered,  and 
shaded  until  they  have  struck  fresh  root  into 
their  borders,  after  which  they  will  only  re- 
quire to  be  supported  with  sticks  for  the 
season.  Annuals  of  considerable  size  may 
be  safely  transplanted,  either  where  they 
have  come  up  too  thickly,  or  where  it  is 
necessary  from  other  causes  to  remove  them 
to  fill  situations  in  want  of  them,  or  to  pot 
for  particular  purposes.  In  removing  them, 
let  them  be  taken  up  with  as  good  balls  as 
possible,  and  if  not  done  in  showery  weather, 
let  them  be  well  shaded  and  watered.  All 
patches  of  hardy  annuals,  which  may  have 
come  up  too  thick,  if  they  be  not  wanted 
for  transplanting,  let  them  be  thinned  out 
so  that  each  plant  may  have  room  to  grow 
to  its  full  size.  Most  kinds  of  hardy  annuals 
may  still  be  sown,  to  come  into  flower  in 
autumn. 

Care  op  Newly  Planted  Shrubs  and 
Ornamental  Trees. — All  newly  planted 
shrubs  and  ornamental  trees  should  be  fre- 
quently and  liberally  supplied  with  water, 
both  at  their  roots,  and  also  over  their  heads, 
with  the  garden  engine.  The  ground  round 
their  roots  should  be  mulched  with  long 
littery  dung,  straw,  or  such  like  matter,  to 
prevent  the  drought  from  penetrating  to  the 
roots.  Those  which  are  of  large  size,  and 
are  liable  to  be  blown  about  by  the  wind, 
should  be  frequently  gone  over,  and  the 
ground  regulat^  round  their  stems,  and  all 


such  as  require  it  should  be  supported  with 
stakes. 

Tender  Annuals. — The  tender  annuals, 
now  nearly  full  grown,  should  be  removed 
from  the  frames  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  growing,  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse, 
which  will  be  by  this  time  cleared  of  most  ot 
the  plants  usually  there,  and  which  may  be 
rendered  gay  all  the  summer,  by  being  kept 
filled  with  annuals.  There,  also,  they  will 
increase  in  size,  and  be  at  ail  times  ready  to 
be  removed  into  the  drawing-room,  or 
wherever  they  may  be  wanted  ; or  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  open  air,  or  situations 
perfectly  sheltered  both  from  high  winds 
and  heavy  rains.  Such  as  are  still  in  frames, 
and  intended  to  succeed  those  now  in  flower, 
should  be  allowed  plenty  of  air  during  the 
day,  and  also  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
at  their  roots  once  every  day  at  least. 

Roses. — Roses  will  at  this  time  be  probably 
much  infested  with  the  green  fly,  or  aphis, 
which  should  be  destroyed  by  tobacco  water. 
Great  care,  however,  should  be  taken  in 
using  it,  or  the  tobacco  water  will  disfigure 
the  plants  more  than  ever  the  aphis  itself. 
Half  a pound  of  the  best  shag  tobacco  should 
be  put  into  a gallon  of  hot  water,  and  the 
decoction  suffered  to  stand  till  it  be  quite 
cold.  The  infected  shoots  should  then  be 
dipped  in  the  tobacco  water,  and  suffered  to 
remain  in  it  a few  seconds,  and  then  immedi- 
ately washed  in  clean  water.  The  aphides 
are  thus  removed  with  very  little  trouble, 
and  the  tender  shoot  remains  so  completely 
uninjured,  that  it  generally  expands  its 
flowers,  whilst  the  buds  or  shoots  not  dipped 
in  tobacco  water  almost  always  either  drop 
off  or  become  deformed. 

Propagating  Flower  Garden  Plants 
BY  Cuttings. — Such  herbaceous  jplants  as 
are  either  rare  or  valuable,  or  of  such  as 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a great  stock,  may  bo 
now  successfully  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  lateral  shoots  of  their  stems,  planted  in 
fine  sand,  either  in  pots,  b^xes,  or  in  a bor- 
der prepared  for  the  purpose,  over  which 
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Ehould  be  placed  hand  or  bell  glasses,  for  the 
exclusion  of  air,  until  such  time  as  they 
have  begun  to  make  root,  when  the  glasses 
should  be  removed  gradually.  During  the 
time  the  cuttings  are  without  roots,  they 
should  be  shaded  daily,  and  watered  spar 
ingly ; when  of  sufficient  strength,  they 
should  be  transplanted  into  nursery  beds,  or 
potted  into  small  pots,  in  which  they  are  to 
Stand  all  the  winter. 

Taking  up  Bulbs. — As  the  bulbous 
rooted  plants,  such  as  tulips,  hyacinths, 
polyanthuses,  narcissuses,  anemones,  ranun- 
culuses, have  finished  flowering,  they  should 
be  taken  up,  and  when  dried,  placed  in  the 
root  room,  or  in  some  dry  airy  house,  each 
sort  kept  separate  until  the  season  for  plant- 
ing arrives.  Dry  days  should  be  selected 
for  taking  them  up ; and  when  that  is  done, 
they  should  be  laid  thinly  upon  mats  to  dry, 
in  a shady  situation,  in  order  that  the  proe^'ts 
of  drying  may  go  on  slowly  and  gradually.  ■ 
When  they  are  perfectly  dry,  they  should 
be  well  cleaned  ; all  the  large  roots  separated 
from  the  small  ones,  or  offsets,  and  each  sort 
carefully  labelled. 

Taking  up  Jonquils,  Crocuses,  Snow- 
drops, &c.— Jonquils  should  not  be  taken 
up  every  season,  like  other  bulbs,  as  they 
are  found  not  to  flower  so  well  the  first  - 
season  after  planting ; their  removal  should 
only  be  considered  necessary  once  in  two, 
three,  or  four  years,  and  that  chiefly  for 
/separating  the  bulb.s,  which  will  by  this  time’ 
become  more  numerous,  and  if  not  separated 
would  destroy  one  another.  Some  gardeners 
carry  this  system  of  taking  up  therr  bulbs  to' 
the  extreme,  and  even  take  up-  crocuses, 
snowdrops,  irises,  crown  imperials,  and- 
common  narcissuses  annually,  whilst- others, 
and  by  far  the  best  cultivators,  only  take' 
them  up  once  in  two  or  three  years,  in  order 
to  throw  out  clustered  roots,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proMgation. 

Alpine  Plants  in  Pots. — Al^ne  plants  • 
in  pots  will  require  to  be  plentifully  suj)-‘ 
lied  with  Avater,  mornings  and  evenings, 
efore  the  sun  slrines  upon  them,  and  after  it; 
has  set ; not  tliat  they  require  such  abundant' 
supplies,  but  repeated  waterings  will  cool  the' 
atmosphere  around  them,  which' at  this* 
season  is  too  warm  for  many  of  them, 'par-* 
ticularly  those  that  are  natives  ef  northern' 
latitudes.  They  will  also- require  to  be  often 
gone  over ; all  weeds  picked  out  of  the  pots; 
as  they  appear,  and  a watchful  eye  kept  tliat 
they  be  not  destroyed  by  slugs  or  worms. 
Those  which  are  annuals  stiould  be  attended, 
to,  when  their  seeds  ripen,  and  immediately 
sown,  as  many  of  the  more  rare  specimens 
«ro  arit  ti)  go  after  flowering,  and  it  is,  there- 


fore, necessary  that  they  be  propagated  either 
by  saving  their  seeds,  or  by  cuttings,  or  by 
dividing  at  the  roots. 


second  week  in  JUNE. 

Auriculas  must  be  kept  watered,  the 
.surface  of  the  soil  in  tlio  pots  oooasionally 
moved,  and  all  decayed  leaves  picked  off  as 
soon  as  observed. 

Carnations. — Pipe  some  of  the  best 
varieties ; the  small  side  cuttings,  with  two 
or  three  joints  are  best ; they  will  make 
much  stronger  plants  than,  layers.  It  is 
now  a good  time  to  top-dress  those  in  beds, 
and  those  in  pots  more  particularly,  with 
sheep,  or  half-rotted  cow  or  liorse  manure,  to 
the  deptli  of  two  or  three  inches  Tliis  will 
protect  the  roots  from  the  power  of  the  sun, 
keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  from  getting 
close, . and,  tlie  water  passing  through  the 
manure,  afford-  extra  nourishment  to  tlie 
plants. 

Ranunoulcses  must  be  well  supplied' 
with  water,  and  carefully  shaded  during 
■the  heat  of  the  day.  If  the  weather  should 
prove  -very  hot,  sprinkling  the  paths  round 
the  beds  will  much  - assist  .them,  if  done  in 
the  morning  and  middle- of  - the  day. 

Dahlias. — Tie  them  to  .the  stakes  as  often 
as  you  find  they  will  reach  ; if  not  thus 
protected,  the  wind  may  brca&  them  off,  and 
seriously  injure  them  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

Pinks. — These  intended  for  seeding  must 
b«  closely  attended  to.  The  following  sorts 
may  be  depended  upon  forproduoing  superior 
new  varieties  (if  .crossed,  as  recommended, 
with  the  auriculas.,  in  a former,  number  of 
tills  work),  viz,,  ilplmes’  Coronation,  Dns- 
worth’s  Omega,  Wilmer’s  Queen, ' Hodge’s 
Mdona,  and  Hodges’-  General  TCm  Hiumb. 
The  pollen,  or  male  dust,  wilt  keep  - a con- 
siderable time,  .and)  therefore,  may  be  col- 
lected and  preserved’  till  ■ an  opporinnlty- 
offecs-feir  , applying;  it. ' Tour  beds  must  now 
be  kept  wet,  particularly  in  light  sandy 
soils.  Attend,  to  tbe<  tying  of  the  pods  of 
those-  intended  for  prize  exhibitions,  -and 
{orticularly  as  to  the  sliading  during  mid- 
day. The  main  stock  of  pipings  should  now 
be  tsken  ; tlie  method  of  prepariti^.tbe  bed* 
for  the  purpose,  ap  also  that  of  preparmgthe' 
pipings,  lias  been  given  in. a fotmer  number. 

Lifting  Bulbs.— In  all  oases  select  dry 
weather  for  this  operation.  DrythU  bulhs 
gradually  in  a shed,  or  loft,  into  vmioh  a free/ 
circulation  of  air  can  be  introduced,  often- 
turning  them  over,  and  spreading  them 
thinly,  to  prevent  their  moulding.  Like- 
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wise  separate  the  offsets  from  them  ; rub 
off  the  fibres,  and  the  husky  outer  coat  or 
skin,  and  when  quite  dry,  and  past  taking 
further  harm,  pack  them  in  boxes, -baskets, 
or  hampers,  each  sort  by  themselves,  and 
store  them  in  a dry  airy  place,  till  October, 
when  they  should  again  be  planted. 

Anemones. — Those  that  were  plarited  in 
February  should  now  have  a copious  supply 
of  water,  and  sheltered  from  the  rhid-day 
sun;  those  that  have  dona  flowering  should' 
be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  foliage  turns 
yellow,  and  dried  in  the  shade,  and  then' 
laid  up  in  boxes  or  baskets  until  the  planting 
season. 

Planting  Seedling  Flowers. — This  is  | 
the  proper  season  for  transplanting  the  seed- ' 
ling  annual  and  perennial  flowers,  cither  in ' 
patches,  or  into  beds  by  themselves.  Like- 
wise, thin  out  the  patches  of  annuals,  sown 
where  they  are  to  flower,  if  still  too  thick  ; 
and  stick,  or  otherwise  support,  the  flower 
stalks  of  all  that  may  require  it ; repeating 
the  necessary  waterings,  hoeing  and  raking 
the  borders  and  walks  as  may  be  requisite. 
The  stocks,  rockets,  wallflowers,  &c.,  in- 
tended for  the  house,  should  now  be  planted 
from  the  seed  beds,  into  pots  of  four  inches 
diameter,  filled  with  rich  lightish  earth. 
Immediately  water  them,  and  place  them  in 
the  shade  for  a few  days 'till  they  have  taken 
fresh  root,  then  plunge  them  into  the 
ground,  in  an  open  situation,  and  water  them 
occasionally  as  they  may  require.  They 
will  be  fit  to  be  shilted  into  full  sized  pots  in 
August,  and  will  get  well  established  before 
winter. 

Calcgolarias:  may  now  be  planted  out 
with  safety ; the  shrubby  sorts  look  well 
either  in  masses  or  as  single  specimens. 
The  seedling  and  old  plants  of  the  herbaceous . 
kinds  are  b^  in  beds,  and  all  are  tlie  . better 
for  a little  heat.  If  they  be  at  all  infested 
with  insects,  it  will  be  we  11. to  fumigate  them 
before  being  put  out. 

Scppoeting  and  Training'  Plants. — 
Support  and  train  all  plants  that  require  it, 
which  will  give  a degree  of  regularity,  order, 
and  neatness,  to  the  flower  garden.  Prune 
those  that  require  it  of  all  straggling  shoots, 
or  sucli  as  may  have  been  injured,  and  thin 
those  which  are  too  thick  df  branches.  Cut 
down  all  dead  or  decaying  shoots  of  such 
plants  as  may  be  past  flowering  ; and  if  the 
border  appear  too  thin  in  any  part,  let  the 
plants  be  brought,  to  makeup  the  deficiency, 
from  the  reserve  g.-.rden,  lu  which  there 
should  always  be  a stock  of  plants  and' 
shrube  of  ^eat  variety  in  pits,  tubs  or 
boxes— ready  upon  all  occasions  to  make  up  ' 


deficiencies,  or  indeed  occasionally  to  give 
quite  a new  feature  to  the  flower  garden. 

CoLCHicuMS. — It  is  now  the  proper  season 
for  lifting  colchioums  and  dividing  the 
bulbs.  It  is  not  a plant  that  bears  moving 
well,  and  should,  therefore,  be  planted  again- 
immediately. 

Dressing  the  Flow'eu  Garden. — The 
borders  of  the  flower  garden  must  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  and  no  weeds  allowed  to 
make  their  appearance.  They  ought  to  be 
frequently  hoed  and  raked,  whether  there  be 
weeds  in  them  or  not,  in  order  to  bestow 
upon  them  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  neat- 
ness. The  oftener  this  operation  is  carried 
into  effect,  the  less  trouble  will  be  given. 
All  decaying  branches  or  plante  should  be 
removed,  and  the  plants  regulared  and  tied 
up  before  the  borders  are  finished.  The 
grass  should  be  kept  well  mown  and  rolled, 
and  no  litter  allowed  to  be  seen  within  the 
boundary  of  the  garden.  The  gravel  walks 
should  be  regularly  picked,  hoed,  and 
rolled. 

Chocob; — When  the  leaves  appear  to 
witlier,  it  is  time  to  take  them  up ; attend 
to  drying  them  before  cleaning  and  storing 
them.  The  autumnal  kinds  may  now  be 
increased  by  lifting,  but  none  are  any  the 
better  for  being  often  moved ; plant  them 
again  at  once. 

Pruning  Eoseb. — Many  of  the  more  de- 
licate and  fine  French. roses-  are  apt  to  die 
at  the  points  of  the  shoots  when  pruned  in 
. winter  or  early  spring.  To  remedy  this; 
evil,  a second  pruning  of  the  tender  shoots 
i should  now  be  performed,  or  when  the- 
flowers  fade.  In  the  same  manner  as  in 
-winter,  pruning,  all  dead  and  decayed  wood- 
'.should  be  cut  out,  and  those  shoots  that  have 
idone ‘flowering  should  he  eliortened  back  to 
la  healthy  strong  bud .;  but  those  shoots  the 
Ibuds  of  which;  have  not  yet  flowered,  may 
be  left  unshortened  till  the  end  of  Septentber 
or  the  beginning  of  October.  Some  prune 
aU  their  best  roses  at  this  time,  and  their 
common  sorts  in  winter  in  the  usual  way. 

Fuchsia.  — Fuchsias  will  now  be  ad- 
vancing to  perfection,  and  require  to  bo 
neatly  staked,  and  very  regularly  suppli^ 
with  water,  or  they  will  quickly  lose  their 
flowers.  Shade  those ' in  bloom  from  tl» 
mosfpowerfnl  raysof  the  sun, 

Pansies.— Continue  to  propagate  the-so- 
Wlieo  a bed  of  them  has  nearly  passed  its 
best,  the  plants  will  bo  cut  dose  over,  and 
havea  top-dressing  of  fresh  soil,  wheu  they 
will  flower  again'  beautifully  in  autumn: 
Shade  those  in  good  condition,  and  water 
all  over  freely  in  the  evening. 

StiCKEE-s  moM  Shrubs.— Manyflowering' 
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shrubs  now  put  out  strong  suckers  from  the 
roots,  such  as  lilacs,  syringas,  and  some  of 
the  kinds  of  roses  which  take  grealty  from 
the  strength  of  the  mother  plant,  and 
which,  if  not  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  next  season,  should  be  twisted  off, 
or  otherwise  destroyed. 

Training  Climbing  Shrubs. — Climbing 
plants,  such  as  honeysuckles,  the  Ayrshire 
rose,  trumpet  flower,  &c.,  and  all  shrubs 
trained  against  old  walls,  outhouses,  or  in 
any  other  way,  such  as  different  species  of 
clematis,  common  passion  flower,  pyracantha, 
jessamines,  gum  cistus,  green,  variegated, 
and  five-leaved  ivy,  or  the  like,  should  be 
carefully  ^iported,  and  be  trained  as  they 
advance  in'%rowth. 

Primulas.— Shift  into  larger  pots  if  re- 
quisite, and  keep  them  from  the  bright  sun- 
shine, giving  them  plenty  of  air  and  moisture, 
night  and  morning. 

Begonias,  as  they  advance  towards 
flowering,  should  be  shaded  from  the  hottest 
sun,  and  regularly  supplied  with  water. 


THIRD  WEEK  IN  JUNE. 

The  flower  garden  requires  at  this  season 
a great  deal  of  attention  and  labour  to  keep 
it  in  proper  order.  The  walks,  edgings, 
hedges,  if  there  be  any,  decayed  flowers,  and 
irregular  growths  of  shrubs,  &c.,  all  demand 
the  application  of  scythe,  shears,  and  prun- 
ing-knife.  No  seeds  should  be  sown,  and 
every  vacancy  caused  by  the  decay  of  early 
flowers  must  be  tilled  up  by  such  plants  as 
come  into  flower  in  autumn.  In  order  to 
keep  a flower  garden  as  attractive  os  it  may 
be  in  all  seasons,  requires  mueh  forethought 
and  consideration,  in  order  to  maintain  a suc- 
cession of  interesting  objects  in  every  part. 

Auriculas,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and 
Dahlias  will  require  the  same  attention  as 
recommended  in  the  operations  for  last  week. 

Pinks. — Continue  tying  the  pods  as  before 
directed  of  those  intended  for  exhibition,  to 
follow  for  the  late  shows ; keep  the  plants 
properly  watered,  and  the  blooms  carefully 
shaded,  &c. ; take  pipings  of  the  scarce  and 
valuable  sorts  as  often  as  you  find  any  fit  to 
cut. 

liANUNCULUS.— Pay  great  attention  to 
the  shading  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  if 
the  sun  be  out  full.  Keep  the  beds  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water,  and  if  the  weather 
prove  very  hot,  water  the  paths  round  the 
beds  also,  particularly  those  on  the  windward 
side ; it  not  only  prevents  dust,  but  supplies 
tlie  plants  with  a moist  and  refrcsliing  at- 


mosphere, which  tends  much  to  enlarge  the 
blossom. 

Coxcombs,  Tricolours,  and  other  curi- 
ous Annual  Plants. — Bring  out  now  the 
annuals,  which  have  been  kept  till  this  time 
in  growing  frames  or  in  glass  cases,  to  be 
placed  where  they  are  intended  to  flower, 
whether  in  the  greenhouse  or  other  stages, 
Conversatory,  or  open  borders.  Where  there 
are  any  kind  of  annuals  still  remaining  in 
the  nursery  beds,  &e.,  they  should  now  be 
taken  up  with  as  much  earth  as  you  can 
about  the  roots,  and  planted  on  the  borders 
or  places  allotted  for  them  to  blow.  Let 
every  plant,  as  soon  as  planted,  be  watered, 
and  such  has  have  long  stems  supported  with 
stakes. 

Lifting  choice  Bulbs. — If  any  of  the 
choice  bulbous  flower  roots  be  yet  in  the 
ground,  and  if  it  be  intended  to  lift  them, 
that  work  should  not  now  be  delayed.  Now, 
also,  take  up  the  roots  of  anemones  and 
ranunculuses  that  have  done  flowering,  and 
whose  leaves  have  begun  to  decay,  carefully 
drying  and  storing  them,  till  the  planting 
season  returns. 

General  Care  of  Border  Flowers. — 
Still  be  careful  of  all  kinds  of  border  flowers, 
whether  in  respect  to  watering  those  lately 
transplanted,  or  to  supporting  and  training 
such  as  require  it,  cleaning  and  trimming  the 
borders  and  walks,  and  destroying  weeds 
whenever  they  appear. 

Annuals. — As  the  tender  annuals  advance 
into  flower,  remove  them  tp  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory,  and  shift  such  others  as 
require  it,  giving  them  plenty  of  room  and 
air  as  they  expand.  Sow  the  latter  end  of 
the  month,  so  as  to  maintain  a supply  through 
the  season,  and  pot  off  those  sown  last  month, 
keeping  them  close  and  shaded  for  a few 
days  until  they  root  again,  and  then  admit 
air  and  light  gradually. 

Half-hardy  Plants,  Verbenas,  &c., 
will  be  chiefly  removed  by  this  time,  except 
new  ones,  which  it  may  be  advisable  to 
grow  freely  for  specimens,  or  to  supply 
cuttings  ; keep  such  plants  shifted  as  they 
advance  in  growth  : pick  off  all  the  blossoms 
from  the  latter,  and  take  off  the  cuttings  as 
soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient  size  ; insert  the 
cuttings  thinly  in  very  sandy  soil,  under  bell 
glasses,  and  plunge  them  in  a gentle  bottom 
heat ; keep  them  shaded  and  moist,  and  m a 
fortnight  they  will  be  fit  to  pot  off,  and  also 
to  top  for  a fresh  supply  of  cuttings.  Attend 
regularly  to  the  watering  of  all  ^ants  in  the 
frames,  and  guard  catefully  against  the  in- 
crease of  green-fly,  or  otlior  vermin. 

.Plants  in  Frames. — All  plants  which 

have  been  brought  forward  in  frames  require 
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regular  attention  duiiK  t)f  tlie 

summer,  that  they  do  Wt  suffer  for  want  of 
water;  plunge  those  lately  done  with,  such 
as  roses,  in  a partially  shaded  place  in  the 
open  ground,  and  mulch  them  with  litter  of 
any  sort,  if  the  weather  sets  in  very  dry  ; 
remove  suckers,  and  cut  off  any  strong 
growing  shoots,  so  as  to  enable  the  plants  to 
form  a regular  head  for  the  next  season.  Give 
air  freely  to  any  plants  still  within  doors ; 
and  if  the  evenings  be  hot,  give  air  all 
night. 


FOURTH  WEEK  IN  JUNE. 

The  flower  garden  is  at  the  close  of  the 
month  in  rather  a transition  ^tate,  from  the 
gaiety  of  spring  to  the  splendour  of  summer, 
when  the  plants  of  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  turned  out  to  flourish  for  a short 
time  in  our  variable  climate.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  colours,  and  of  the  plants  to 
represent  those  colours,  should  have  been 
seen  to  in  the  winter ; if  so,  the  filling  up 
now  will  have  been  greatly  facilitated.  A 
steady  eye  should  also  be  kept  on  plants  for 
propagating,  especially  in  small  places, 
where  cuttings  may  often  be  taken,  and  a 
good  stock  got  without  disfiguring  the  plants 
too  much,  if  taken  often,  instead  of  in  quan- 
tities at  once. 

Auriculas  will  now  begin  to  wear  a 
sickly  appearance.  If  you  find  the  plants 
eaten,  look  closely  for  a small  green  cater- 
pillar at  the  backs  of  the  foliage.  The  green 
fly  will  also  be  troublesome  about  this  time  ; 
if  you  find  them  in  the  hearts  of  the  plants, 
sprinkle  a little  clean  sand  among  them,  the 
weight  of  the  sand  will  cause  the  insect  to 
quit  his  hold,  when  you  may  blow  out  the 
sand  and  fly  together  ; a small  tin  tube  for 
this  purpose  will  be  found  useful.  Water 
them  moderately  ; they  must  be  kept  moist, 
and  all  decayed  leaves  removed  as  soon  as 
observed  ; the  surface  of  the  soil  should  also 
be  stirred  now  and  then. 

Carnations.  — Continue  tying  up  the 
blooming  stems  as  they  advance;  do  not 
neglect  top-dressing;  if  not  already  per- 
formed, you  should  give  your  immediate 
attention  to  those  in  the  ground,  as  well  as 
the  pots.  Keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  open  by  occasionally 
slightly  stirring,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
water. 

Pinks.  — The  blooming  season  of  this 
admired  flower  is  fast  on  the  decline,  and 
the  amateur  florist's  attention  will  bo  more 
particularly  directed  to  the  increasing 
department — those  who  have  not  performed 
this  duty  must  now  commence  in  earnest, 
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for  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  if  you  wish 
to  have  your  plants  strong.  Particulars 
for  this  operation  have  been  given  in  a 
former  number  of  this  work. 

Tulips. — The  roots  may  now  be  taken 
up ; choose  a dry  day  for  the  purpose  ; fliey 
may  be  placed  in  a frame  in  a south  aspect 
till  fit  to  put  away  ; if  the  glass  be  kept  on, 
it  should  be  lifted  at  back  and  front,  and 
covered  with  an  open  mat  or  other  shading 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Attend  to  the 
shading  and  watering  of  ranunculuses,  and 
the  tying  up  dahlias,  &c.,  as  hist  directed. 

Tulips,  Crown  Ijiperials,  Jonquils, 
&c. — Tulips  will  now  be  mostly  past  flower- 
ing, and  their  leaves  decaying : it  is  then 
proper  time  to  take  up  their  roots  where 
intended,  and  to  separate  the  offsets.  Let 
this  be  done  in  dry  weather,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  taken  up  out  of  the  ground,  spread 
them  upon  mats,  a little  in  the  shale  from 
the  mid-day  sun,  to  dry.  When  they  are 
thoroughly  dried,  and  somewhat  hardened, 
let  them  be  very  well  cleaned,  and  separate 
all  the  offsets  from  the  long  roots ; then  put 
each  sort  separately  in  bags,  or  boxes,  or 
upon  shelves,  and  keep  the  whole  in  some 
apartment  till  September,  October,  or 
November,  at  which  time  plant  them  again. 
When  there  is  a collection  of  named  tulips, 
hyacinths,  or  any  other  assortment  of  bed 
flowers,  they  are  planted  according  to  a plan 
of  the  bed,  having  subdivisions  numbered. 
A numerical  list  contains  the  names,  so  that 
the  same  bulb  or  kind  occupies  the  same 
spot  in  every  year,  and  in  order  that  the 
bulbs  may  not  be  intermixed  when  out  of 
the  bed,  a set  of  drawers  are  subdivided  and 
numbered  correspondingly  with  the  bed  and 
list,  by  which  means  the  collection  is  always 
kept  correct  without  intermixture.  When 
such  a named  collection  is  taken  up,  each 
bulb  is  laid  on  the  spot  where  it  grew,  till  it 
is  dry  enough  to  be  placed  in  its  own  com- 
partment in  the  drawer  till  planting  time. 

Kanunculuses  and  Anemones. — The 
foliage  of  these  flowers  must  now  be  strongly 
watched.  As  it  begins  to  decay  at  bottom, 
take  the  roots  up  and  dry  them  in  the  shade  ; 
then  when  they  are  perfectly  dry,  deposit 
them  in  a dry  room,  till  the  time  for 
planting  them  again  in  autumn  and  spring. 

Propagating  Herbaceous  Plants  by 
Dividing  their  Roots. — Many  of  the  more 
rare  herbaceous  plants  which  do  not  readily 
perfect  seeds,  or  are  short-lived  with  us, 
may  bo  prolonged  by  dividing  their  roots, 
cither  by  making  cuttings  of  the  stronger 
roots  of  some  species,  or  by  dividing  the 
roots  having  a portion  of  their  crowns  or  the 
rudiments  of  the  stalks  attached  to  them. 
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In  either  case  they  should  be  carefully  sepa- 
rated, and  planted  in  a bed  prc^parad  as 
directed  for  cuttings,  and  covered  with  a 
hand-glass  until  they  have  taken  root. 

Pelaugoxiums. — I'heearlyflowered  pelar- 
goniums now  rather  exhausted  should  have 
the  bulk  of  their  tops  removed  and  made 
into  cuttings ; the  old  stock,  may  then  be 
thrown  on  their  sidos  in  a shady  situation' 
until  they  break  buds  half  ait  inch  in  length, 
when  they  must  be  disrooted  and  repotted 
in  rather  reduced  pots. 

CiKERAKiAS. — Those  which  are  exhausted 
may  be  put  in  an  old  frame  or  pit  and.  fumi-. 
gated;  they  may  then.be  cut  down  and 
turned  out  into  a raised  bed  in  the  garden.  • 
They  will  here  feed  and  produce  an  abun- 
dance of  suckers,  by  a little  attention  in 
regard  to  watering,  &c. 

Fuchsias. — Let  the  fuchsias  have  ample 
supplies  of  water,  and  provide  a- succession 
stock  in  case  of  exhaustion. 

The  Hybrid,  Pkhpistual,  Bourbon, 
AND  Tea  Roses. — These  flowers  which 
have  been;  in  the  cut  all  the  spring  should 
now  be  compelled,  to  rest.  They  should  be 
placed,  in  a soinewliat  shaded  situation,  and 
all  disposition  to  break  into  young  buds 
sedulously  kept  back.  They  may  remain 
thus  for  a month,  when  they  should  be 
taken  out  of  their  pots,  partially  disrooted, 
and  inserted  in  fresh  pots  surrounded  by  ■ 
fresh  composts  ; by  tlie  month  of  September 
they  will  be  filled  with  new  roots,  and  will, 
under  good  management,  bloom  the  .greater 
part  of  the  ensuing  winter. 

Calceolarias. — These  should  no.w  liave 
as  much  sun  as  possible,  except  those  which 
arc  seedlings.  Air  may  be  left  all  night. 
Give  plenty  of  water  to  tlioso;  which  may  be 
retamed  in  the  house,  and  to  those  in  the; 
open  ground  ; tlte  supply  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
tallest  should  be  securely  fastened  with 
stakes. 

Greenhouse  Plants  should  now  be  got 
into  their  summer  quarters.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a shady  but  airy  situation  should  be  . 
chosen  ; a most  excellent  place  is  tlie  tulip 
bed,  after  the  bulbs  are  removed,  as  by 
means  of  the  awning,  miy  quantity  of  shade 
may  be  given,  and  drying,  parching  winds 
be  avoided.  Keep  the  houses  tlioroughiy 
cleau  and  sweet,  giving  the  plants'  retained 
in-'doors  all  the  room  and  air  possible. 

ScccESSiONAL.  F LOWERS.--  Propagate  and 
plan  for  succcssioual  flowers  in  good  variety 
throughout  the  season ; this,  with  attention 
to  keeping  those  already  planted  out  with  a 
jKjat  and  picturiiaquu  cUect,  will  embrace  the 
rincipal  points  in  summer  flower  gurdcuiag.,. 
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All  delicate  flowers  aRould  be  shaded  from 
intense  sun  heat,  in  order  to  prolong  their 
existence ; the  best  means  of  doing  this  would 
be  that  plan  which,  whilst  it  socured  the  end 
in  view;  ofiered  the  least  obstruction  to  the 
examinatiou  and  display  of  the  flowers. 


F3t.Urr  GrARSBN. 


FIRST  WEEK  IN  JUNE. 

Melons; — The  melon  plants  which  are  in 
•frames  should  still  be  shaded  when  the  sun 
shines  vehemently.  This  should  be  par- 
ticularly practised  when  the  plants  do  not 
stand  the  sun  well,  but  shrink  or  flag  their 
leaves  considerably,  owing  to  there  being  a 
want  of  depth  of  earth  on  the  bed,  or  to  the 
same  being  too  light  and  loose,  or  where  the 
plants  are  situated  very  near  the  glas.ses,  as 
the  full  noon  snn  would  be  apt  to  scorcli  the 
leaves,  and,  in  some  degree,  shrink  and  ex- 
haust the  juices  of  tlie  vine  and  roots,  where- 
by the  advancing  young  fruit  would  be 
clicoked,  take  an  irregular  growth,  and 
become  stunted  and  ill-sliaped.  'I'herefore, 
let  some-  slight  shading  of  mats,  &c.,  be 
spread  over  the  glasses  every  day  when  the 
sun  shines  strongly,  but  this  need  not  be 
done  before  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  o'clock, 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the 
mats  may  he  taken  oft'  again  about  two  or 
three.  Moderate  refreshment  of  water  at 
times  will  also  be  very  serviceable  to  tiiese 
plants, '.espcoinlLy  to  such  as  are  growing  in 
beds  wheu'there  is  but  a shallow  depth  of 
earth,  or. where  thu  mould  is  of  a lightish 
temperaturei  But  in  beds  where  there 
are  twelve,  inches’  depth  of  good  mtdlow 
loamy  compost,  or  oilier  good,  temperate 
fertile:  earth,  the  melon  pl.auta  will  require, 
but.aiodot^ate  supplies  of  water,  once  in  a 
week  or  a fortnight,  as  ocoasiou  may  require, 
keeping  the  • e.artb  moderately  moist, 
espoeiaUy  whilst  the  plants  are  about  setting 
the-general  crop  of  fruit ; when,  hoM'over, 
a suflicieiit  supply  is  set,  and  .advanced  a 
little  in  growbli,  water  more  freely,  never, 
however,  immoderately,  as  much  moi-ture 
proves  hurtful  to  thciruots  and  main  stem  of 
these  plants^,  being  apt  to  make  them  rot 
and  decay.  Continuo  to  cover  the  glasses 
everynight  with  mats,  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  'I'he  iiu  loii  plntits  which  are 
growing  under  bell  or  haml-glnssos  should 
liave  full  liberty  to  run  out.  Lot  each  glass 
he  raised  and  sujiportud  upon  three  props, 
about  two  or  three  niches  high,  and  Lay  the 
vines  or  runners  out  carefully,  aud  in  a 
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•regular  manner.  Continue  to  cover  them 
every  night  with  mats,  till  about  the  middle 
or  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  and 
then,  if  warm,  settled  weather,  the  covering 
may  be  entirely  laid  aside ; but  if  the  weather 
should  prove  very  wet,  in  that  case  the 
coverings  may  be  used  ocoauonally. 

Thinning  Wall  Fruit.— Thin  the  wall- 
fruit,  where  produced  thiok,  and  still  re- 
maining toe  close  upon  the  trees.  This  i^ 
to  be  understood  principally  of  apricots, 
peaches,  and  nectarines,  and  which  should 
be  completed  the  beginning  of  tliis  month. 
In  thinning  them,  let  the  same  rule  be  ob- 
served as  has  been  already  laid  down. 
Tiiinniug  fruit  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
labours  of  the  gardener.  It  is  usually' re- 
stricted ’ to  forced  fruits  in  houses,  or  tO' 
apricots,  peaches,  or  nectarines  on  walls. 
But  the  apples,  pears,  and  even  plums, 
•cherries,  gooseberriesi  and  currants,  soften 
require  such  manipulation.  The  hi^i^per-- 
feccion  of  diBse  several  fruits  for  the  table  is 
really  of  more-value,  and. as  muoh  esteemed,  - 
as  the  most  abundant  crops  of  small  inferior 
fruit.  Besides,  it  b a relief  to  tlio  tree,  and 
enables  it  to  yield  more  abundantly  in  tlie 
following'  year.  A pair  of  scissors  in  an 
ac.ive  hand  will  get  over  much  of  this 
apparently  tedious  work  in  a day. 

Newly-planted  'Frees. — Examine  fruit 
trees  that  were  planted  last  autumn,  . winter, 
and  spring,  in  particular  standard,  trees,  -see 
that  they  be  well  secured,  so  that  tbcy 
- -cannot  be  rocked  about  by  the  wind. 

Apple  Trees,  Pears,  and  Peiimb.— 
Where  disbudding  was  neglected -during  the 
preceding  month,  the  trees  both  on  walla 
and  espaliers  will  present  at  this  time  an 
exuberant  growth  -of  shoots.  'I'his  disorderly 
appearance  renders  necessary  the  pruihng 
the  whole  off,  except  the  leading  shoots  of 
the  branches.  Now  this  is  an  unnoeessary 
waste  of  tlie  vigour  of  thetree,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  unnecessary  excitement  and 
extension  of  the  roots,  which  prompts  to  in- 
creased exertion  in  the  next  year,  and  to  pro- 
duce over  again  another  useless  birth,  of  un- 
fertile wood  to  be  again  cut  away.  Now 
it  is  evident,  that  had  disbudding  prevented 
the  production  of  these sfioots,  the  roots  would 
not  have  been  . excited,  and  the  whole  system 
would  have  rcin-ained  in  that  moderate  con- 
dition so  necessary  to  fertility.  Nothing  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  so  much  skill  as 
that  of  keeping  trained  trees  in  a moderate 
state  of  growth,  so  that  they  shall  be  at  the 
same  time  fVuitful,  'frees  which  have  an 
artificial  form  impo.sed  upon  them,  and  by 
■which  they  are  also  reduced  in  their  natural  , 
•volume,  are  ever  striving  to  assu.Tio  their  1 


normal  form,  and  continuing  in  a constant 
struggle  between  art  and  nature,  the  first 
repressing,  and  the  last  ever  endeavouring 
to  csoape  from  the  shackles  of  the  trainer. 
Preventing  luxuriance  by  disbudding  at  this 
season,  as  already  observed,  is  the  readiest 
way  of  inducing  moderate  growth,  for  if  any 
superfluous  shoots  be  allowed  to  come  forth, 
only  to  be  afterwards  pruned  off,  the  system 
is  tliereby  deranged,  and  neither  fertility  nor 
symmetry  will  result. 

Destroy  Snails  and  other  Insects.— 
Destroy  snails;  look  for  them  in  a morning 
or  evening,  and  after  showers  of  raiu  in 
p.irticular,  upon  the  apricot,  peach,  and 
nectarine  trees.  And  where  destructive 
insects  prevail,  on  any, kind  of  wall-trees,  &c., 
annoying  the  leaves,  tender  young  shoots, 
and  fruit,  and  greatly  retarding  their  growth, 
every  probable  means  should  be  employed 
to  extirpate  them  as  much  as  possible. 

Gooseberries.— About  the  beginning  of 
this  month  examine  the  gooseberry  bushes, 
and  slip  off  all  improper  suckers  and  every 
luxuriant  shoot,  such  as  the  French  call 
gluttons,  with  a forked  stick.  Gooseberries 
are. very  much  infested  witli  a small  green 
caterpillar,  which  frequently  devours  both 
leaves  and  fruit.  Great  attention  most, 
therefore,  bo  paid  to  their  first  appearance 
ou  tlie  bu.shes,  for  if  not  destroyed  early, 
they  will  increase  so  fast  that  they  will  soon 
devour  all  the  leaves,  and  the  fruit  will  then 
be  good  for  nothing. 

Mildew.  — 'fhe  mildew  is  one  of  the 
worst  diseases  to  which  peach  and  nectarine 
.trees  are  subject ; it  is  supposed  to  be  a kind 
of.  fungus.  So  -soon  as  it  appears  on  the 
.leaves  and  points  of  the  shoots,  let  them  be 
instantly  smeared  with  strong  soap  lather, 
and  this  contluued,  both  os  a cure  and 
preventive. 


second  week  in  jdne. 

Apricot  and  Peach  'I'rees.— If  the 
apricot,  peach,  and  nectarine  trees  were  npt 
looked  over  last  month,  in  the  young  shoots 
of  the  year,  in  order  to  give  the  requisite 
regulation  of  summer  pruning  and  training, 
it  must  now  be  done,  'fhe  work  should  bo 
commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
and  followed  up  with  the  utmost  diligence 
till  the  whole  be  completed  ; for  were  these 
trees  suffered  to  remain  long  in  the  wild  and 
•confused  manner  in  which  they  naturally 
grow  into  at  this  season,  it  would  not  only 
prove  detrimental  in  a great  degree  to  the 
i trees,  but  would  also  very  much  retard  the 
\ growth  and  ripening  of  their  fruit. 
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Cherries. — Cherries  on  the  wall  and 
standard  trees  should  be  protected  from 
birds,  by  means  of  nets ; they  should  be 
put  on  walls,  as  recommended  for  screening 
blossoms  ; that  is,  so  far  as  regards  setting 
them  out  properly  with  sticks  from  the  wall. 
Standard  trees  may  be  secured  by  covering 
the  top  of  the  trees  with  a large  net,  and  se- 
curing it  at  the  bottom.  Cherries  are  some- 
times cultivated  in  an  enclosure  by  them- 
selves on  dwarf  standa’^ds,  and  in  this  way 
they  are  easily  preserved  from  the  attacks 
ot  birds  by  means  of  nets.  In  some  parts 
of  England,  cherry  grounds  are  enclosed 
with  high  wire  fences,  sufficiently  fine  to 
prevent  the  birds  from  getting  in,  and  se- 
cured by  means  of  large  nets,  which  are 
sufficiently  elevated  to  allow  the  trees  to 
attain  their  desired  height.  Underneath 
these  trees,  which  are  regularly  trained, 
dwarf  standards,  such  as  strawberries,  cur- 
rants, and  gooseberries,  are  planted,  which 
being  protected  from  birds,  remain  long  on 
the  plants  after  all  the  fruits  of  the  same 
sorts  are  over  in  the  garden,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  which  are  matted  on  the 
north  walls. 

Strawberries. — Where  now  plantations 
of  strawberries  are  wanted,  it  will  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  be  a proper  time  to 
prepare  a good  stock  of  plants  for  that 
purpose ; choose  principally  the  young 
runners  that  issue  from  the  sides  of  the  old 
plants.  They  may  be,  if  already  rooted, 
planted  some  in  the  beds  or  places  where 
they  are  finally  to  remain,  but  it  would 
rather  be  advisable  to  plant  a principal 
number  in  a nursery  bed,  in  a shady  situa- 
tion. Put  in  the  plants  five  or  six  inches 
asunder,  and  give  a gentle  watering,  in  or- 
der to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots. 
Thera  let  them  remain  till  September  or 
October,  by  which  time  they  will  be  strong 
and  in  fine  order  to  transplant,  and  are  then 
to  be  planted  out  for  good,  fifteen  inches 
asunder  every  way.  Procuring  strawberry 
plants  at  this  season  is  not  commonly  prac- 
tised, but  is  much  the  best  way,  for  the 
plants  will  be  much  finer  and  stronger  by 
September  than  they  can  be  procured  at 
that  time  from  the  old  buds,  and  will  bear 
sooner  ; or  they  may  be  nursed  where  they 
grow,  in  the  following  manner  : — Before 
the  old  plants  put  forth  their  runners,  make 
a furrow  along  between  the  rows,  fill  this 
furrow  with  very  rich  loam  and  dung  mixed, 
upon  this  lay  ranks  of  the  strongest  runners, 
and  peg  them  securely  down  ; here  they 
will  soon  make  strong  independent  plants, 
fit  for  potting  or  transplanting  in  August. 
This  is  also  the  proper  season  for  preparing 


plants  for  forcing ; one  good  method  is  by 
plunging  the  pots  filled  with  suitable  com- 
post, between  or  near  to  the  rows  or  beds  of 
old  plants  ; select  the  best  runners  and 
place  them,  three  in  each  pot,  close  within  the 
rims,  fixing  them  there  with  hooks.  There 
they  will  soon  strike  root,  and  be  very  fine 
plants  when  removed  in  September,  at  which 
time,  they  may  be  shifted  into  large  pots, 
and  again  plunged  in  some  convenient  place 
till  taken  into  the  house.  During  their 
growth,  let  them  be  kept  clear  of  their  own 
runners  ; or,  for  immediate  bearers,  some 
of  the  young  runner  plants  of  the  Alpine 
or  prolific  monthly  strawberry  may  any  time 
in  the  month  be  planted  out.  They  will 
bear  fruit  the  same  year,  both  on  the  pre- 
sent plants  and  their  runners,  in  August, 
September,  and  October,  and  in  most  seasons 
this  sort  of  strawberry  will  bear  till  near 
Christmas,  if  in  a warm  border,  or  defended 
under  frames  and  glasses. 

Wall,  Espalier,  and  Standard  Trees. 
— Let  the  advancing  shoots  of  wall  and 
espalier  trees  that  were  singled  out,  be 
trained  in  as  they  advance,  that  is,  those 
necessary  to  be  laid  in,  for  forming  or 
extending  trees  yet  in  training cutting 
clean  away  such  shoots  as  were  left  for  fear 
of  accident,  and  which  may  not  now  be 
necessary.  The  shoots  on  the  leading  stera» 
of  trees  training  horizontally  must  be  care- 
fully laid  in,  right  and  left,  one,  two,  or  three 
pairs,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  tree, 
and  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  inches 
apart,  carrying  the  uppermost  of  the  best 
upright  for  a leader.  All  shoots,  except  tlie 
leader  on  the  side  branches,  may  now  be  cut 
clean  off,  thus  throwing  the  whole  strength 
of  the  tree  into  the  shoots  to  be  extended  for 
its  enlargement.  The  shoots  of  nectarines 
and  peaches  may  generally  be  laid  out  at  a 
distance  of  five  or  six  inches  from  one 
another,  allowing  each  a run  of  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches,  according  to  their 
strength  ; that  is,  shoots  of  full  grown  trees 
in  a bearing  state.  The  shoots  of  trees 
young  and  vigorous,  pushing  wood  to  fill 
their  spaces,  will  require  more  room  each 
way,  particularly  as  to  length. 

Summer  Pruning  Currants,  Goosb- 
berries,  and  Raspberries.  — This  very 
necessary  operation  is  button  seldom  practised, 
even  in  our  best  regulated  gardens.  The 
propriety  of  the  practice,  however,  cannot 
admit  of  a doubt:  and  where  it  has  been 
judiciously  performed,  the  fruit  has  been 
essentially  benofitted,  both  in  size  and  flavour. 
For  this  purpose,  all  the  young  shoots  that 
proceed  from  the  centre  of  the  two  former 
should  bo  removed,  and  those  which  proceed 
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from  the  main  branches  moderately  thinned, 
80  as  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  per- 
mit air  to  act  freely  through  all  parts  of  the 
plant.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  if  part  ot  the 
shoots  that  issue  from  the  stools  be  twisted 
off  or  otherwise  destroyed,  it  will  let  in  the 
light  and  air,  which  will  not  only  improve 
the  fruit,  but  will  also  greatly  aid  to  mature 
the  shoots  intended  for  bearing  the  following 
year. 

Vines. — Shorten  every  shoot  to  the  first 
or  second  joint  above  the  branch,  and  allow 
one  bunch  to  a branch  ; as  soon  as  they  are 
set,  give  them  a moderate  thinning. 

Figs. — Continue  to  thin  and  to  pinch  off 
the  point  of  the  young  shoots,  when  from 
six  to  nine  inches  long,  and  so  induce  the 
tree  to  form  spurs,  and  make  moderate 
growth. 


THIRD  week  in  JUNE. 

Final  Thinning  op  Wall- fruits. — The 
stoning  of  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots 
will  now  be  nearly  over,  and  all  danger  of 
their  casting  their  fruit  at  that  precarious 
season  be  past.  They  should  now  be 
thinned  out  to  their  respective  distances, 
leaving,  however,  a few  more  than  enough, 
to  be  picked  off  occasionally,  till  towards  the 
middle  or  the  end  of  J uly,  as  a provision 
against  accidents.  Sometimes  many  will 
drop  off  between  their  stoning  and  their 
taking  their  first  swelling,  as  it  is  called ; 
but  all  thinning  should  be  completed  before 
they  take  their  last  swelling,  for,  if  delayed, 
it  will  be  too  late.  Peaches,  nectarines,  and 
apricots  are  usually  thinned  with  the  hand, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  a good  method,  for 
where  they  are  set  very  thickly,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  pull  them  off  without  damaging  the 
stems  of  those  left  on  the  tree.  It  is  much 
better  to  cut  them  out  with  a sharp-pointed 
knife,  which  will  be  done  quite  as  speedily, 
and  without  endangering  those  that  are  left. 
With  respect  to  the  quantity  to  be  left  on  a 
tree,  much  must  depend  on  its  size  and 
strength,  and  whether  it  be  an  established 
tree  or  'still  in  training.  All  healthy  trees 
are  to  be  allowed  to  carry  a greater  quantity 
than  those  in  a debilitated  state.  Young  trees, 
still  training,  unless  very  gross  indeed,  should 
^so  be  well  thinned  of  fruit,  or  their  progress 
in  filling  their  allotted  share  of  the  wall  or 
pales  will  be  prevented.  On  the  larger  sorts  of 
peaches,  apricots,  &c.,  in  a healthy,  full- 
bearing state,  one  fruit  for  every  square  foot 
of  surface  may  be  taken  as  a good  medium  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a tree  occupying  a space 
equal  to  one  hundred  square  feet  should  be 


allowed  to  ripen  one  hundred  fruit.  The 
smaller  sorts  may  be  allowed  to  ripen  one- 
third  more,  according  to  the  size  and  health 
of  the  trees.  Plums  should  be  thinned  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
touch  each  other,  if  on  spurs  ; and,  if  on 
young  wood,  and  of  the  larger  sorts,  to  be 
full  six  inches  apart.  Few  gardeners  have 
the  resolution  to  thin  sufficiently,  all  being 
ambitious  of  large  crops  ; but,  by  thinning, 
that  which  is  lost  in  number  is  more  than 
made  up  in  weight  and  quality.  It  is  a just 
observation  of  a very  intelligent  gardener, 
ihai  every  one  owjht  to  €dn  Ids  frier's  trees. 
The  effect  of  thinning,  like  most  other 
operations  in  gardening,  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  comparison.  Let,  therefore,  one 
tree  be  thinned,  as  now  directed,  and  another 
only  half  as  much,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  tree  fully  thinned  will  produce  a greater 
weight  of  fruit,  and  be  incomparably  more 
beautiful  and  higher  in  flavour. 

Melons. — Take  care  now  of  the  melons, 
and  particularly  of  the  plants  in  frames, 
whose  fruit  are  beginning  to  ripen.  Where 
any  melon  plants  are  crowded  with  a super- 
abundancy  of  useless  unfruitful  vines,  prune 
out  thinningly  the  superfluous  and  unprolifioi. 
and  all  the  small  fruitless  runners ; and  if 
the  leaves  be  very  thickly  placed,  darkening 
the  fruit,  cut  some  out  also  in  a thinning 
order.  A second  crop  of  melons  may  be- 
raised  from  cuttings  taken  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  shoots  which  show  the  most  fruit. 
Prepare  the  cutting,  which  should  have  tw» 
advanced  joints,  by  taking  off  the  two 
largest  leaves  at  the  bottom  ; insert  them  in 
pots,  two  in  each  ; water,  and  plunge  them 
in  a previously-prepared  hotbed ; keep  the 
frame  close  and  shaded,  and  in  a week  the 
cutting  will  have  struck.  The  old  melon 
plants,  with  the  soil  in  which  they  grew, 
are  alt  cleared  out  of  the  frame,  fresh  soil 
put  in,  and  the  bed  immediately  well  lined, 
and  the  cuttings  planted  in  the  usual  way. 
When  the  plants  have  pushed  about  fourteen 
inches,  stop  them ; fresh  runners  will  be 
produced,  which  with  the  first  shoots  will 
bear  abundantly. 

V iNES. — The  vines  should  now  be  carefully 
looked  over,  in  order  to  clear  them  of  such 
shoots  as  have  been  produced  since  last 
month.  Shorten  every  shoot  to  the  first  or 
second  joint  above  the  bunoh,  in  only  one- 
bunch  to  a shoot. 

W ATERiNG  W ALL-TREES. — Continue  the 
operation  of  the  garden-engine  on  all  kinds 
of  wall-trees,  except  cherries,  and  scourge 
them  heariily  for  the  destruction  of  the  red 
spider,  before  the  fruit  fcegins  to  ripen,  as 
after  that  it  will  be  proper  to  desist  for  the 
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sake  of  the  fruit,  both  on  account  of  its 
flavour  and  beauty. 

Pio  Trees. — Fig, trees,  if  not  yet  had  the 
summer  regulation,  should  now  be  properly 
regulated,  cutting  out  only  fore  right  and 
other  ill-placed  shoots,  and  any  of  very 
rampant  growth,  but  retain  as  many  of  the 
well-placed  side  and  terminal  shoots  as  can 
be  conveniently  laid  in,  pinching  off  at  the 
same  time,  however,  all  the  terminal  buds, 
if  not  previously  done,  to  make  the  trees 
more  fruitful. 

Fii.berts. — Rub  off  and  remove  all 
suckers  at  their  first  appearance. 

Rasi'bekries  should  be  securely  staked 
and  tied,  and  the  suckers  should  be  thinned 
out  to  four  or  five. 

Gooseberries. — Those  required  for  tarte 
may  bo  taken  away  by  way  of  thinning; 
those  which  are  required  to  be  fine  must  be 
now  assisted  by  Uiinning ; a tittle  liquid 
manure  will  be  found  highly  beneficial. 


FOURTH  WEEK  IN  JUNE. 

Budding  Fruit-trees. — Budding  may 
now  be  performed  cn  apricots,  peaches,  and 
nectarines,  plums,  cherries,  and  pears,  any 
time  in  tlie  moo  b,  with  most  sorts,  but  the 
principal  budding'inay  be  performed  success- 
fully about  the  middle  of  the  month.  Budding- 
generally  succeeds  best  when  performed  in 
cloudy  weather,  or  in  a morning  or  an 
evening,  for  the  great  power  ol  the  mid- 
day sun  is  apt  to  dry  and  shrink  the  cuttings 
and  buds  in  some  degree,  that  the  buds  would 
not  so  readily  part  from  the  wood  of  their 
respective  shoots  proper  for  insertion.  How- 
ever, when  there  are  large  numbers  to  be 
budded,  it  must  be  performed  at  all  oppor- 
tunities. Budding  may  also  be  performed 
occasionally  upon  trees  that  bear  fruit  'VVhat: 
is  meant  by  this  is  where  there  are  wall  or 
espalier  trees,  that  produce  fruit  not  of  tlie 
approved  kinds.  Such  trees  may  now  be 
budded  with  the  sorts  desired,  and  the  bud-- 
ding  is  to  be  .;>erfonned  in  this  upon  strong- 
shoots  of  the  same  summer,,  or  upon  clean 
young  brandies  of  one  or  two  years’  growth 
or  more,  and  several  buds  may  be  inserted 
in  each  tree,  in  different  parts,  by  which 
meanS'the  wall  or  the  espalier  will  be  soon 
-covered  with  the  desired  kinds,  and  in  two 
or  three  years  after  budding,  they  will  begin 
do  bear. 

Waul-tbeeb. — Where  wall-trees  have  not 
had  their  summer  pruning,  that  very  need- 
ful work  sliould  bo  done  the  close  of  this 
mouth,  otherwise  U)e  fruit  upon  such  trees 
will  not  only  be  small  and  iil-gcowu,  but  bo 


greatly  retarded  in  attaining  nubnrity,  tB 
well  ns  be  of  very  inferior  flareur.  Baiidee 
retarding  the  growth  and -debasing  tli&taate 
of  the  fruit,  it  is  also -detrimental,  in  a very 
great  degvee  to-  wall  and  espalier  trees,  to 
neglect  the  -summer  orderii^--and  nailing 
entirely  till  this  time,  particularlf  to  aprinots, 
peaches,  neotarines,  and  -such  like  trees,  aa 
produce  their  fruit  principally  upon  the  one 
year  old  shoots. 

Covering  up  xo.RETAED,SMAi.t.  Fjujjt.— 
Red  and  white  currants,  and  Morelia  cherries, 
planted-  on  northern  aspects,  sluutld,  as  they 
ripen,  bo  . covered  up  with  nets,  in  order  to 
protect. them  from  birds;  and  many  of  the 
currant  bushes  may  be  covered  with  large 
garden  moss,  which  will  preserve  them  till 
a late  period.  The  laie  and  thick  skinned 
gooseberries,  red  and  white  currants,  in 
quarters  or  rows  round  the  sides  of  the  walks, 
should  be  examined,  and  such  as  are  best 
loaded  with  fruit  should  be  covered  up  with 
mats  or  nets.  The  latter  method  is  generally 
adc^ed  to  retard  the  full  ri;)cwng-of  the 
fruit,  and  also  to  preserve  it  on  - the  trees 
from  the  effects  of  frost.  When  fruit-trees 
are  opvered  by  the  latter  means,  it  is  then 
necessary  to  examine  them  occasionally,  for 
fear  of  their  spoiling  from  dump,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decaying  of  the  foliage,  and 
want  of  free  ajr. 

Grafting  Frwt-trees.— A variety  of 
saddle  grafting  is  .practised  in  many  parts  of 
Herefordshire,  and  it  is  valuable  principally 
on  aceouut  of  its  being  performed  about  the 
latter  part  of  this  month;  and  it  is  usehdiy 
employed  in  cases  where  a failure  may  have 
taken  place  in  any  sort  of  tree  grafu-d  at  the 
usual  season,  liuch  trees  as  have  been 
grafted  in  spring  should  be  eixamiiied,  to  see 
that  they  are  not  cut  with  the  matting  with 
which  the  scion  was  fastened;  should  this 
be  the  case,  the  bandage  must  be  removed, 
and  the  graft  scoured -by  another  piece  of 
matting,  or  by  tying  it  carefuUy  at  the 
shoulder. 
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first  week  in  JUNE. 

Asparagus  still  continues  in  perfection  ; 
observe  to  gather  the  sliuots  as  directed  last 
muiitb.  Let  it,  .however,  be  remembtvred 
that  it  is  advisable  to  termioute:the  .goueral 
outting  for  the  yeartoon  after-the  tiweniieth 
or  tw entyifuurth  of  tbe.moothi  otfaewise  the 
roots  will  be  greatly,  weakened.;  for  so  long 
as  you  continue  to  cut  the  produce,  the 
roots  Will  ooutinue  sending  np  new  shoots, 
though  every  time  smaller,  and  if  continued 
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late  in  the  season  would  greatly  exhaust 
themaelTOs,  so  that  the  future  produce  next 
year  would  be  dinaiHished  in  proportion. 
Before  the  asparagus  runs  up  to  .stalk,  thei 
beds  should  now  be  perfectly  cleared  of 
weeds, . for  that  work  cannot  be  so  readily 
dune  after  the  stalks  have  shot  up  to  a great 
height.  Great  care  should  now  also  be  taken 
to  keep  the  asparagus,  planted  last  spring, 
perfectly  clear  from  weeds,  and  the  young; 
plants  which  were  sown  in  the  spring  will 
now  be  up,  and  should  be  carefully  hand-: 
weeded. 

lioRECOLE. — The  brown- cole  or  borecole 
plants  which  were  sown  the  beginning  of 
lost  month  or  in  April,  should  now  have  a 
number  thinned  out  fi-om  the  seed*bed,  and' 
pricked  into  a nursery  bed.  Likewise  let  a 
number  of  the  forward  borecole  plants,  which 
were  raised  in  March  or  April,  be  planted 
out  Bnally  to  remain  in  rows  two  feet  and  a 
half  a.suRder,  and  water  them. 

Buocoli. — Prick  out  from  the-seed-bed  the  . 
young  brucoli  plants  which  were  sown  in 
April  or  May.  Dig  for  them  a bed  or  two 
of  good  mellow  ground,  and  rake  the  surfaoe 
or\’er,  then  put  in  the  plants,  three  or  four 
inches  asunder  every  way  ; water  them  im- 
mediately, and  repeat  it  oceasionally  in  dry 
weather.  Lot  them  remain  in  this  bed  about  ' 
a month  or  five  or  six  weeks  and  then  plant 
them  out  for  good.  Sow  more  early,  pur- 
ple, autumnal  or  cape  purple,  green  cape, 
and  Grainge’s  early  autumnal  broeoli  seed. 
'J’his  sowing  should  be  perUmned  in  the  first 
or  second  week  of  the  month  ; that  is,  if  to 
succeed  the  plants  of  those  sown  in  May  for 
a late  crop  next  spring ; but  if  none  were 
then  sown,  it  is  most  necessary  to  sow  some 
ill  the  first  week  this  month.  The  plants 
raised  from  this  sowing  will  produce  tolerably 
good  heads  next  February  or  March.  The 
purple  and  green  cape  sorts,  likewise 
Grainge’s  early  autumn.al,  .should  not  be 
transplanted  more  than  once,  to  prevent 
them  buttoning.  Another  crop  of  the  early 
purple  broeoli  now  be  transplanted.  A 
superior  mode  of  cultivation  practised  by 
some  gardeners  is  to  put  them  in  pots  of  the 
size  called  sixteens,  filled  with  very  rich 
compost,  placing  them  close  to  each  other  in 
the  shade,  and  duly  watering  them  till  they 
begin  to  grow  freely ; after  this  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  the  open  ground  at  two  feet 
distant  from  each  other  every  way,  and  about 
tiirce  inches  under  the  general  level,  leaving 
a hollow  or  basin  round  each  plant,  in  order 
to  retain  any  water  given  to  them  when 
necessary.  'I'hey  must  be  planted  into  pots 
immediately  from  the  seed-bed. 

. Beet  (red). — The  crop  of  red  beet  should 


be  thinned  and  cleared  from  weeds,  in  order 
that  the  roots  may  have  sufficient  room  to 
advance  in  their  proper  growth. 

Beet  (white  and  green). — White  and 
green  beet  are  cultivated  only  for  their 
leaves,  which  are  used  in  soups,  and  occa- 
sionally to  boil  and  use  in  the  manner  of 
spinach ; also  when  the  leaves  of  the  large 
white  beet  are  grown,  to  a,  full  size  they  are 
stripped  to  the  mid-rib,  which  part  being 
thick  and  fleshy,  is  peeled  and  stewed,  and 
eaten  like  asparagus. 

Cabbages  and  Savoys.— Now  is  the  time 
to  plant  a full  crop  of  cabbages  .and  savoys 
for  autumn  and  winter  service.  Likewise 
.plant  out  tlie  red  cabbages  which  were  sown 
in  the. spring,  aud  they  will  be  cabbaged  by 
October.  In  planting  out  all  these  kinds, 
take  the  opportunity  of  moist  or  showery 
weather,,  if  possible,  which-  will  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage  ; plant  them  in  rows  two 
feet  and  a half  asunder,  by  two  feet  distant 
in  each  row,  and  if  diy.  weather,  give  water 
at  planting,  &e.  But  in  gardens  where  there 
is  not  any  ground  vacant  from  other  crops, 
or  where  the  necessity  exists  of  making  the 
most  of  every  piece  of  kitchen  ground,,  the 
cabbage  and  savoy  plants  may  be  planted 
between  rows  of  forward  beans  and  early 
cauliflowers,  or  such  like  crops  as  stand  dis- 
tant in  rows,  and  are  soon  to  come  ofi  the 
ground.  Cabbage  seed  may  now  be  sown  of 
the  sugar-loaf,  Yorkshire,  and  other  quick 
heading  sorts.  The  plants  of  this  sowing 
will,  come  in  both  for  sunill-hearted  young 
colewort  cabbage  the  latter  end  of  next 
month  and  in  August,  and  to  cabb.age  in  fine 
oung  heads  in  September,  October,  Novam- 
ec,  and  December. 

Carrots. — The  crops  of  carrots  now  de- 
mand particular  care;  they  must  be  cleared 
thoroughly  from  weeds,  and  let  the  plants, 
where  they  stand  too  thick,  be  h.oed  or 
tliinned  out  to  proper  distances  in  due  time; 
for  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  these  plants  to 
allow  them,  sufficient  room  to  grow. 

Cauliflowers. — The  cauliflower  plants 
sown  in  May  for  the  Michaelmas  crop  should 
now  be  attended  to.  Continue  to  look  over 
the  plantations  of  early  cauliflowers  now  and 
then,  in  order  to  break  down  some  of  the 
large  leaves  over  the  young  heads,  ac- 
cording as  they  appear  in  some  advanced 
growth. 

Celery. — Transplant  celery  into  trenches 
to  remain  to  blanch  ; that  which  was  sown 
early  will  be  grown  to  a proper  size  for  this 
purpose,  by  the  first  or  second  week  of  this 
month,  when  it  should  be  planted ; and 
some  of  the  second  sowing  should  be  planted 
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out  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the 
month  for  a general  crop. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames. — Take  good  care 
of  the  cucumber  plants  in  frames.  They 
must  be  well  supplied  with  fresh  air  and 
water.  The  cucumber  plants  which  are 
under  hand  or  bell-glasses,  must  now  be 
suffered  to  run  freely  from  under  them. 
Each  glass  must  be  raised  upon  three  or 
four  props,  and  the  vines  and  runners  of  the 
plant  must  be  trained  out  with  care  and  re- 
gularity. The  cucumber  plants  which  were 
sown  the  latter  end  of  last  month  in  the 
natural  ground  to  produce  picklers,  should 
be  thinned  when  the  rough  leaf  begins  to 
advance  in  the  heart  of  the  plants. 

Endive. — Transplant  endive  for  blanch- 
ing ; some  of  the  first  sown  plants  of  May 
■will  be  ready  for  this,  about  the  beginning 
of  this  month. 

Leeks. — Now  transplant  leeks  ; observe 
for  this  purpose  to  draw  a number  of  good 
plants  from  the  seed-bed;  trim  the  long 
fibres  of  their  roots  a little,  and  the  strag- 
gling tops  of  the  leaves  ; then  plant  in  an 
open  spot  of  ground,  in  rows  eight  or  nine 
inches  asunder,  and  about  six  inches  from 
one  another  in  the  row,  inserting  most  of 
the  shank  or  neck  part  into  the  ground. 
Some  gardeners  transplant  leeks  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner ; — Ranks  of  holes  are  made 
with  a large  blunt  dibble,  six  inches  deep ; 
in  these  leeks,  after  being  dipped  in  a puddle 
of  earth  and  water,  are  placed  to  grow,  but 
without  closing  the  earth  about  them. 

Lettuces. — The  lettuce  plants  which  were 
sown  in  April  and  May,  should  now  be 
transplanted  into  an  open  spot  of  good  ground. 

Peas. — Peas  may  still  be  sown,  and  beans 
may  also  be  planted.  Though  peas  and 
beans  which  are  planted  at  this  season  do 
not  always  succeed  in  bearing  abundantly,  it 
will,  however,  where  there  is  ground  at 
liberty,  be  worth  the  trial  to  put  in  a few  of 
each,  at  two  or  three  different  times  this 
month,  and  if  the  season  should  prove  moist, 
there  will  be  a great  chance  of  reaping  a 
tolerable  crop  in  August  and  September. 
The  best  beans  to  plant  now  are  the  middling 
and  small  kinds ; none  are  better  than  the 
white  blossom,  Spanish,  long-pods,  Mumford, 
Mazagan,  and  the  like  kinds.  But  the  large 
kinds  of  peas,  such  as  marrowfats,  &c.,  may 
still  be  sown,  and  it  will  also  be  proper  to 
sow  a few  of  the  best  kinds  of  Hotspur,  and 
also  some  of  the  pearl  sort,  which  is  particu- 
larly suitable  for  a late  crop.  Observe  that 
if  the  weather  be  very  dry,  it  will  be  proper 
to  soak  the  peas  and  beans  for  a few  hours 
in  water  taken  from  a pond  or  river,  or  other- 
wise water  the  drills  well  previously  to 


sowing ; and  as  a preventive  of  mildew  on 
late  crops  of  peas,  frequent  watering  the 
roots  is  recommended.  Let  these  late  crops 
be  sown  and  planted  in  the  moistest  part  of 
the  ground,  but  not  in  a shady  place ; and 
remember  to  allow  them  sufficient  room 
between  the  rows,  for  much  depends  upon 
that  at  the  time  of  sowing.  Top  your  beans 
which  are  now  in  blossom. 

Onions. — Clear  the  crops  of  onions,  and 
where  the  plants  stand  too  close,  let  them  be 
properly  thinned  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

It  has  been  lately  observed  of  the  onion,  and 
its  congeners,  the  shallot,  garlic,  &c.,  that 
their  bulbous  roots  are  not  intended  by 
nature  to  grow  within  or  under  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  incum- 
hent  on  the  cultivator  not  only  to  take  care 
that  they  are  sown  and  planted  upon  rich, 
well  dug,  but  afterwards  firmly  trodden 
ground,  but  also  that  the  onion  seed  be 
covered  very  thinly,  to  ensure  the  production 
of  large  bulbs— nay,  more,  it  is  advised  to  < 
sow  onions  in  drills,  and  after  being  thinned 
out  to  six  inches  distant,  and  gained  a good 
hold  of  the  ground,  to  draw  away  the  earth 
on  each  side,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  left 
standing  on  a ridge,  by  which  management 
large  bulbs  may  be  grown. 

Radishes. — Sow  a succession  of  salmon 
and  shoit-top  radishes  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  and  more  about  once  a fortnight,  in 
order  to  obtain  a regular  succession  in  all 
this,  and  the  next  month,  if  a supply  be 
required.  Towards  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  the  month,  a moderate  portion  of  the 
large  black,  or  Spanish  turnip-rooted  radish, 
to  draw  in  August  or  September. 

Small  Salading.  — Sow  cresses  and 
mustard,  and  other  small  salad  seed,  once 
every  week  or  fortnight. 

Spinach.  — Spinach  may  still  be  sown 
at  two  or  three  different  times  this  month,  if 
a constant  supply  be  required. 


SECOND  week  in  JUNE. 

General  Directions  for  the  Month 
OP  June. — Thin  all  crops  as  they  advance. 
Keep  the  hoe  in  full  employment  in  every 
part  of  the  garden.  Support  with  stakes  the 
crops  that  require  it,  and  water  as  far  as 
practicable  everything  that  stands  in  need  of 
It  Destroy  insects  as  well  as  grubs,  which 
at  this  season  are  far  more  mischievous  in 
the  garden  than  at  any  other  period.  Let 
every  part  of  the  garden  now  assume  a neat 
and  clean  appearance.  Where  watering  is 
necessary,  let  it  be  done  from  four  to  six  in 
the  morning,  and  from  six  to  nine  at  night. 
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Thera  is  no  garden  so  situated  but  water 
might  bo  brought  to  it  by  some  means  or 
other ; and  those  that  are  indifferently  sup- 
plied with  this  necessary  article,  will  be 
subject  to  many  disadvantages,  over  which 
the  cultivator  can  have  little  control.  Com- 
plete tlie  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the 
winter  crops,  and  proceed  to  prick  out  the 
plants.  Choose  dull  and  showery  weather 
for  the  purpose  of  transplanting!.  Spread 
quick  lime  and  salt  to  destroy  slugs  and 
other  vertnin. 

Beans. — Beans  for  the  last  principal  crop 
of  the  season  may  be  planted  about  the 
beginning  of  this  month.  The  sorts  most 
proper  for  the  early  crops  are  also  the  fittest 
for  the  late  ones.  Plant  the  mazagan  bean, 
therefore,  for  this  crop,  in  an  airy  and  some- 
what exposed  situation.  If  planted  under 
the  shade  of  trees  the  plants  will  be  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  a small  parasitical  fungus 
(Uredi  fabce),  which  has  a rusty  appearance, 
and  is  very  destructive  to  late  crops  in 
shaded  situations.  Beans  which  are  now  in 
blossom  should  be  examined  and  topped, 
according  to  the  directions  given  last  month. 

Borecole. — The  different  sorts  of  greens 
known  under  the  general  name  of  borecole, 
should  be  planted  out  according  as  the 
ground  becomes  vacant. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  — Plant  out  a full 
crop,  at  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  distant ; 
they  are  a spiral  vegetable,  and  do  not 
spread  out  much  at  top. 

Capsicums.  — Capsicums  may  still  be 
planted  out  against  a south  or  west  wall. 
They  should  be  nailed  up  or  slightly  pro- 
tected. 

Carrots. — Now  finally  thin  out  the  crops 
of  carrots,  and  clear  them  of  weeds  by  a 
frequent  application  of  the  hoe. 

Cardoons. — Plant  out  cardoons  in  the 
place  where  they  are  to  remain  to  blanch. 
These  plants  must  be  allowed  a considerable 
space  ot  room  to  grow,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  conveniently  earthed  up  to  the 
proper  height.  Choose  a spot  of  the  best 
ground  for  them,  in  a free  situation  ; put  in 
the  plants  in  rows,  allow  the  raws  a yard 
and  a half  distance,  and  the  plants  three  feet 
and  a half  from  one  another  in  the  row, 
planting  them  either  on  level  ground,  or 
make  shallow  holes  like  a basin  at  the  dis- 
tance above-mentioned,  and  so  put  one  plant 
in  each  hole,  or  occasionally  planted  in 
tjrenches  like  celery.  Let  them  be  watered 
as  soon  as  planted,  and  at  times  till  they 
have  taken  root.  The  reason  for  setting  the 
above  plants  at  so  great  a distance  from 
one  another  is,  as  before  alluded  to,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  only  have  full  scope  for 


their  growth,  but  that  a sufficient  quantity 
of  earth  may  be  obtained  between  them,  so 
as  to  earth  them  up  to  a due  height  for 
blanching  ; for  when  the  plants  arrive  at 
their  full  growth,  they  are  between  four  and 
five  feet  high,  and  should  be  earthed  by 
degrees  towards  their  tops,  first  tying  the 
leaves  of  each  plant  closely  together  with 
haybands. 

Celery. — The  plants  pricked  out  in  May 
will  be  fit  to  transplant  into  the  trenches 
about  the  middle  of  this  month.  A few  only 
should  be  planted  at  this  time,  as  they  are 
apt  to  run  to  seed. 

Cauliflowers. — The  cauliflower  plants 
sown  in  May  for  the  autumnal  crop  should 
be  pricked  out,  when  sufficiently  strong,  into 
a nursery  bed  of  rich  earth.  Shade  them 
from  the  sun  occasionally,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  till  they  have  taken  root.  The 
plants  are  to  remain  in  this  bed  for  four  or 
five  weeks,  to  get  strength,  and  then,  in 
July,  to  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
remain.  They  will  produce  their  heads  in 
October  and  November. 

Endive. — The  endive  sown  in  May  will 
now  be  fit  to  transplant  permanently.  An 
open  spot  of  ground  should  be  chosen  for 
the  plants.  Let  it  be  well  dug  and  manured. 
Put  the  plants  in  line,  about  one  foot  or 
fifteen  inches  asunder,  and  let  them  have 
some  water  as  soon  as  they  are  planted.  It 
is  a very  common  practice  to  cut  off  all  the 
top  part  of  the  leaves  of  endive  ; nothing  can 
be  worse  than  such  a practice.  The  same 
observation  applies  equally  to  leeks  and  some 
other  vegetables.  Endive  seed  must  now  be 
sown  for  a principal  crop,  the  preferable 
sort  for  which  is  the  green  curled,  not  only 
as  being  the  best  for  general  use,  but  also  as 
being  able  to  stand  the  winter  better  than 
any  other  kind.  Some  broad-leaved  Batavian 
endive  may  be  also  sown.  This  sort  grows 
very  large,  and  if  tied  up,  will  cabbage  well, 
and  be  very  white.  In  hardiness,  however, 
it  by  no  means  equals  the  green  curled ; 
tor,  towards  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  or 
the  beginning  of  winter,  should  the  season 
be  wot  or  frosty,  it  soon  rots,  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  grower  are  wholly  frus- 
trated. 

Kidney  Beans. — Plant  another  crop  of 
kidney  beans  ; they  will  succeed  those  wnich 
were  planted  last  month.  Any  of  the  dwarf 
kinds  may  still  be  planted  any  time  in  this 
month.  But  in  order  to  have  a regular 
supply,  it  will  be  proper  to  plant  a crop  in 
the  first  week,  and  let  some  more  be  planted 
about  the  twentieth,  and  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  month.  The  climbing  or  running 
I kinds  of  kidney  beans,  of  any  sorts,  may 
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also,  where  required,-  be  planted  now.  Now 
draw  some  eanlrto  the  stems  of  the  kidney- 
beans  which  were  planted  last  month.  Like- 
wise, place  sticks  or  poles,  &o.,  to  the  ranniiiq- 
kinds  of  beans  whioh’were  planted  in  April 
or  Way,  and  let  this  be  dons  as  soon  as  the 
plants  begin  to  send  out  their- runners,  for 
they  will  then -readily  catch  their  supports, 
always  twining  to  thBright,'Contrary  to  the 
apparent  motion  of  tlie  sun. 

Leeks. — ^Leeks  may  now  be  transplanted, 
for  which  purpose . an  open  spot  of  ground 
should  be  chosen,  in  which  they  shonld 
be  planted  In  ro-ws  fifteen  inohes  asunder, 
and  the  plants  nine  inches  apart  ■ in  the 
line.  The  ground  should  be  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly rich  for  tills  crop,  by  the  -applica- ■ 
tion  of  good  manure.  In  planting,  do  not 
press  the  ground  tight  about  their  stems-; 
make  tlie  holes  large,-  drop  in  the  plants,  and- 
let  a little  mould  fall  into  tham^  merely 
sufSoient  to  cover  the:  fibres. 

LETracE8.-T-Some  lettuce  seed  -may mow 
be  sown  for  the  .raising  of  plants  to  supply 
tlie  lable  in  July.,  August,  and  S^teraber. 
For  this  sowing  we  recommend  the  Cos, 
Silesia,  the  brown  Dutch,  the  imperial 
lettuce,,  and  tlie  great  White  Dutch  cabbage 
lettuce.  Some  of  these  seeds  should  he 
sown  twice  during  this  month  ; a moderate 
crop  in  the  first  or  second  week,  and  a 
similar  sowing,  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  - 
month. 

Onions. — A fewmight  be  sown,  if  required,  ■ 
for  salads.  Place  stakes  to.  those  that-  are 
retained  for  seed ; examine  the  beds  of 
the  winter  crops,  and  take.-ont  the  bulbe;  the- 
leaves  of  which  have  turned  yellow. 

Potatoes.— Nowteaa-th.  the  crops  of  pota- 
toes,, whioh  wilt  at  the  same' time  clear  them 
of:  weeds.  They  will - requireono  further- 
attention  till  fit-.for  taking;up.for  use. 

£ ADisUES.— r A : small . onop  onay  be  sown  f 
to  ba  drawn  earlyr.  they-  should  be  in'  a- 
mqist  situation. 

Sea-Kale, — The  crowns;isluwild  mowobe- 
thinned,  where  theyiharve ;grawn  -too  thiek ; ■ 
and  it  should  be  done,  early  in-the  month;  so- 
that  the  .buds  wbioh.are.ramaining  mnylmved 
time  to  become  strong,  and  i vigorous  -before 
thOfleaves  decay. 

Turnips. — A principal  crop  of  turnips- 
should,  now  be  sownv  and  - about  the- middle 
of  the  month,  fur  autumn  and  winter  use; 
and  considerable,  benefit  will  be  derived  in 
sowing  - tlie  seeds  in  showery,  or - rainy  wea- 
ther, or  with  the  prospect of . suoh  .weather 
coming  on. 


THIRD  WEEK  IN  JUNE. 

CucmiBERS  FOR  PicKLiso.  — About  the 
middle  of  this  month,  the  .plants  of  which 
the-feeds  were  sown  in  the  preceding  montli 
will  now  bo  ready  to  plant  out.  For  tliis 
purpose,  select  a warm  situation  and  light 
rich-earth.  Tliey  may  be  planted  in  patches, 
three  in  each,  a foot  distant  from  one  another. 
A-yard  and  a half  may  be  allowed  to  each 
patchj-takifig  the  centre  of  each  as  the  line 
of  measurement.  They  may  also  be  planted 
in  one  line,  about  two  feet  aSunder ; and  if 
more  than  one  line  be  required,  let  them  be 
drawn'five  or'six  feet  asunder.  The  plants 
must-'be- frequently  supplied  with  water, 
and  for  a few  days  be  carefully  shaded  from 
the  sun.  This  may  be  effected  by  turning 
down  large  garden  pots  upon  them,  wliich 
may  be  gradually  removed,  that  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  the  mornings,  and  evenings, 
and  then  entirely.  If  the  situation  or  season 
be  cold;  and  there  be  any  spare  lights  or 
frames;  it-will  be  advantageous  to  plaoe  them 
over  a part  of  the  pickling  cucumbers,  so  as 
to- insure  a -fine  crop,  and  to  come  in  earlier 
than  • those  on  the  open  ground.  It  is  alir.iys 
of  importance  to  choose  the  warmest  spot 
for  the  cucumber  crops,  as  they  will  do  little 
or  no  good  if  planted  in  an  exposed  or  cold 
situation.  In  dry  weather,  cucumbers  require 
frequent  and  plentiful  waterings ; and  in 
this-  -respect  they.-  must  be  particularly 

• attended"  to  as  they  advance  in  growth. 

Beet. — If  the  crops  be  fairly  advanced, 
the"  plants  shinld.  now  be  thinned.  Some 
persons  are  apt  to  defer  this  operation,  but 
it  is- always  attended  with  loss  if  deferred 
t»  a late  period. 

Borecole-.— Shonld  any  ground  have  been 
occupied  witli  early  potatoes,  the  crop  of 
•which  has  been-  taken  up,  it  will  be  very 
beneficial  to  plant  the  ground  with  borecole 
•plants;-placing  them  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
fbur-TOcheS  distant. 

Brocoli.  - Another  sowing  may  be  made 
•for  the  spring- supply.  Ic-is  now  a good 
-season  to-plant  out  a' main  crop,  about  two 
■feet  apart.  A good  supply ' of  plants  should 
new  ba  pricked  ont  from  tlie  seed-bed,  to 
be  afterwards  transplanted  for  the  winter 
-crim. 

GABRAG-Ea — Getrcady  some  good  ground 

• to  plant  out  a principal  crop  of  winter 
cabbages.  Let  them  be  planted  in  rows  two 

■ feet 'asunder,  which  at  this  season  will  be 
room'enough,  except  -for  the  lange  kind  of 
cabbage,  irliioh  shonld  be  planted-  two  feet 
«nd  -a  liulF  distant  each  way;  A watering  at 
planting  will  greatly  promote  the  fresh 
rooting  of  the  plants. 
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Cauliflowers.  — The  cauliflowers  that 
■were  sown  as  directed  for  Rlay,  for  a late 
crop,  and  to  be  pricked  out  about  tlie  end  of 
June,  will  now  be  fit  for  planting  out  for 
good.  Plant  in  an  open  exposure,  and  at 
only  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  ^trare^  as 
these  will  not  grow  to  se  large  a -.size  as  the 
former  crops  of  the  season.  Let-  them  be 
planted  in  good  land,  howe'veri  in  orda*  that 
they  may  be  got  in  aa  gieat  perfection 
as  possible.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  Jet  them 
be  duly  watered,  and  in  every  other  respect 
attended  to,  as  Erected  for  tlie' other  crops 
of  oaulifiewers,'  paarticQlarly  in  -regard  to 
hoeing  and  eaxthiag. 

Garbots. — ^Tlowards-theend  of  thismonth,^ 
a small  bed  of  carrots may-be  sown,  to  afiford 
a supply  of  young  oneB,  which  are- by. many 
preferred  to  tliose  of  full  growth.  They  will . 
be  fit  for  use'  in  October  and  No-vember,  and, 
with  slight  protection,  contmae-good  during' 
winter. 

Coleworts. — About  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  plant  out  the  coleworts,  sown  for  the 
purpose  in  April  or  May.  Being  intended 
to  come  in  as  small  winter  and  spring  greens, 
they  need  not  be  planted  on  rich  soil,  nor  be 
allowed  much  room.  Nine  or  ten  inches 
square  are  sufficient,  or  even  seven  or 
eight  in  poor  land. 

Kidney  Beane. — Plant  a late  crop  of 
kidney  beans.  Either  the  dwarf  or  running 
kinds  may  still  be  planted,  or  some  of  both, 
bat  most  of  the  dwarf  for  mam  crop.  The 
seed,  however,  must  not  be  put  later  into 
the  ground  than  the  last  week  in  this  month, 
particularly  that  designed  for  a full  crop. 

Lettuces. — Thin  and  transplant  lettuces. 
The  Cos,  Silesia,  Imperial,  and  all  the  sorts 
of  cabbage  lettuce,  and  brown  Dutch  kinds, 
&c.,  which  were  sown  last  month,  should 
now  all  be  thinned  to  a foot  distance,  and  a 
number  transplanted.  For  lettuces,  allow 
them  a spot  of  tlie  richest  ground,  set  them 
the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  from 
one  another,  and  the  same  distance  between 
the  rows.  Water  them  as  soon  as  planted, 
and  afterwards,  at  times,  till  they  have  all 
taken  root. 

Leeks. — Choose  a piece  of  good  ground, 
and  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  plants  to 
dig  in  some  mellow,  rotten  dung.  Plant 
them  either  in  continued  rows,  nine  by  six 
inches  asunder,  or  in  beds,  six  rows  in  each, 
and  six  inches  distant  in  the  rows. 

Peas. — A few  of  Knight's  marrow  pea 
may  be  sown,  or  the  Charlton,  or  early 
frame.  Give  them  occasional  waterings  in 
dry  wsather.  They  may  yield  a few  peas 


in  autumn,  if  the  weather  be  mild.  Little 
dependence,  however,  should  be  placed  on 
this  sowing,  but  the  crops  of  Knight’s 
marrow  will,  if  properly  attended  to,  come 
'in  both  abundantly,  and  in  all  probability 
will  last  until  the  frost  destroys  them. 

' Turnips. — The  latter  end  of  this  month 
is  a'fmeseason  to  sow  turnips  for  the  service 
of  autumn' and  winter;  that  is,  the  plants 
raised'  from'  this  sowing  will  ootne  in  for 
growing  in-  September,  aind  improve  in 
growth  from  about  Michaelmas. to  Christ- 
mas, And  if R: moderate  winter,. <wiU..oontiime 
good  till. the  following  spring,  in.  sowing 
tills  seed,  choose  an  ■ open  situation,  dig  tlie 
grou»d,'and  sow  tlie  seed  while  it  is  fresh 
'digged.  Greats  care  should  be  taJcen.-not  to 
sow  U.too'thick.  This  seed  is  wery  small 
two  or  three  ounces  will  sow  ground  enough 
fan’  sc-  middling  or  large  family,-  as  that 
quantity  of  seed  will  sow  at  least  fifteen  or 
sixteen  rods  r.r  poles  of  ground,  for  when 
sown  in  fields,  the  common  allowance,  is 
about  Three  pounds  to  an  acre  of  ground. 
At  a season  when  the-turnip  fly  istiot  appre- 
hended, the  seed  may  be  put  into  tlie  ground 
without  any  preparation,  but'  in  the  hot 
weather  of  summer  it  is  .advisable  to  use 
some  cheap  effectual  preventive  (?)  of  theu 
fly. 


FOURTH  WEEK  IN  JUNE. 

A’SPARAGUS.i—Much  of  the  smaller  spray 
of  asparagus  should  now  be  suffered  to  grow 
away  on  the  beds  in  full  cut.  The  time  is 
nearly  arrived  when  all  further  cutting 
should  cease. 

Beans.— A few  magazan  beans  may  bO' 
sown  the  last  week  in  this  month.  Sow 
them  on  a sheltered  but  not  shaded  south 
bordering.  If  the  autumn  be  mild,  they 
may  probably  produce  a few  dishes  ot  young 
beans,  but  if  not,  the  trouble  is  not  great. 

Beocoli  Seed. — Now  sow  also  some  bro- 
coli  seed  to  come  in  for  a late  spring  crop.  As 
this  isto  be  the  last  sowing,  it  should  be  done 
at  the  end  of  this  month.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  abed  of  rich  mellow  earth,  and 
in  dry  weather  now  and  then  moderately- 
watered.  The  plants  raised  from  this  sow- 
ing will  be  ready  to  plant  out  for  good  in 
the  middle  and  towards  the  latter  end  of 
August  and  beginning  of  September,  and 
produce  small  heads  in  April  and  the  begin- 
ning of  May. 

(Continued  on  page  178.J 
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CONTINUED. 

Brocoli.  — ^ Transplant  a full  crop  of 
broooli.  Tlie  plants  must  now  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose dig  a piece  of  the  best  ground,  and  if 
previously  manured,  it  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  this  crop.  Let  the  plants  be  set 
in  rows,  allowing  at  least  two  feet  between 
each  row,  and  generally  the  same  distance 
from  one  another  in  the  row.  'f  he  tall  large- 
headed purple,  the  cream-coloured,  and  the 
spring  white,  or  cauliflower  broooli  should 
be  planted  at  not  less  than  three  feet  apart. 
Give  them  water  as  soon  as  planted,  and  if 
the  weather  should  prove  dry,  let  the  water- 
ings be  repeated  once  every  two  or  three 
days  till  the  plants  have  taken  root.  Broooli 
being  one  of  the  most  esteemed  culinary 
vegetables,  requires  more  than  ordinary  care 
to  have  it  in  perfection ; as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  Idrge  enough  to  be  pricked  out,  it 
should  be  done  in  a rich  and  open  spot,  and 
if  from  thence  transferred  to  another  intor- 
incdiate  nursery-bed  and  placed  in  very  open 
order,  it  will  greatly  strengthen  and  render 
them  stocky,  indeed,  upon  the  treatment 
the  young  plants  receive,  and  the  quality  of 
the  soil  given  them,  the  whole  .chance  of 
success  depends. 

Cauliflowers.— In  the -general  crops  of 
cauliflowers,  s6me  will  be  still  in  good  per- 
fection, but  do  not:  require  any  particular 
care,  only  to  break  down  some  of  the  long 
leaves  over  tbot  advanoing  flower  heads,. in 
order  to  preserve  them  from  the  sun,  rains, 
&C.  Or  any  of.  the  .latespritig  planted  crops, 
advancing  for  - flowering,  tliis  or  the  next 
month,  may  be.assisted  by  hoeingi  between 
and  drawing  some^carth  up  about  the  stem 
of  the  plants.  The  cauliflower,  plants  sown 
in  May  for  the:  autumn  crop  must  now  be 
lanted  out  where  they  are.  to  remain.  Cauli- 
owers,  as  well  as.  all  ihe.  cabbage  tribe, 
are  very  liable  to  the,  anbury,  or  club  root. 
All  kinds  of  alkalies  are  in^uriouato  tlie  insect 
tribe,  and  if  the  grouiid-  wore-  well  sprinkled 
with  soap-suds  in  which  the  plants  are  placed, 
the  ravages  of  the  iiieebt  .plight  be  pre- 
vented. 

Carrots. — Some  seed  of  the.  born  oarrot 
may  now  be  sown,  in  order  to  raise  some 
young  carrots  for  the  table  in  autumn  or 
winter,  'fhose  raised  from  tins  sowing  will 
come  into  use  after  Michaelmas,  be  very  line 
in  October  and  November,  and  continue  good 
till  the  following  spring. 

Celery. — Allot  for  this  crop  an  open  coinf 
partment  of  the  best  riob  ground ; then  marki 
out  the  trenches  ten  inches  or  a foot  wide, 


and  full  two  feet  asunder ; or  rather,  if  good 
ground,  allow  two  feet  and  a half  or  three 
feet  distance.  Dig  out  each  trench  one  spade 
wide,  and  a moderate  spade  deep,  or  about 
six  or  eight  inches  clear  depth,  the  bottom 
well  loosened,  laying  the  earth  that  comes 
out  neatly  in  the  spaces  between  the  trenches, 
equally  on  both  sides,,  which  serves,  iq  part, 
in  earthing  up  the  celery  when  of  proper 
.growth;  then  adding  some  rotten  dung,  dig 
it  in  a moderate  depth,  levelling  the  earth 
for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  Then  draw 
the  plants.  Choose  the  strongest,  and  trim 
the  ends  of  tlieir  roots,  and  the  tops  of  the 
long  straggling  leaves ; and  then  plant  tliem 
in  one  row  along  the  middle -of  each  trench, 
setting  the  plants  five  or  six  inches  distant  ia 
the  row.  Give  them  some  water  imme- 
diately, and  let  tliis  be  repeated  in  dry 
weather  until  the  plants  have  got  root. 

Endive. — Riant  .out,  to.  supply  the  table 
in  autumn,  a number  Of  the  strongest  plants. 
Endive  requires  a good  ground,  and,  if  . well 
manured,  will  be  of  additional  advantage. 
Put  in  your  plants  the  distance  of  a . loot 
every  way -from  one  anotiier,  and  water  them 
as  soon,  as  plauied,  which  in  dry  weather 
must'be  repeated  onee  in  two  days,  till  the 
plants  have  taken  root.  Endive  seed  should 
b»  sown  for  a.  principal  winter  crop.  Tue 
: green  and  white  curl^  are  very  good  sorts 
for.  general  use,  but  any  of  the  other  sorts 
may  be  sown,  aooording  to  fancy.  They-  are 
, divided,  into  two  general  divisions.  The 
first,  are  the  curled  endive,  with  narrow 
leaves,  and  are  by  the  French  called  chicorees. 
The  other  dirisiou  comprehends  the  broad 
leaved. sorts,  commonly  called  the  Batavian 
.endive,  the  eicaroks  of  the  French.  The 
.sort  called  tlie  small  Batavian  is  decidedly 
the  bestof  the  Batavians,  as  it  blanches  with, 
little  trouble,  and  is  mild  without  being 
bitter. 

Gaio.10  and  Suaeloxs. — Examine  the 
beds  of.  garlic ; if  any  be  full  grown,  pull 
them  tip.  This  is  kuowu  by  the  leaves,  for 
when  the  . bulbs -are  fully  awolen,  the  leaves 
will  ebange.  yellowish,:Md  begin  to  wither 
, and.deoay  ;.ifitnateriaUy,  tbe  bulbs  may  bo 
pulled  up. 

Leisks. — If  a suffioietit  supply  was  not 
planted  the ' beriming  «f  the  month,  let  it 
now  bei.doue  witiiout  delay. 

Lettuce  - Seed. — Dig- a spot  of  the  best 
meliow  .gnoand,  and  aowtsome  lettuce  seed. 
'Tiie  Co8,-Bdesia,  imperial  large  white,  and 
the  browir  Dutch  oabibage  lettuces,  or  some 
of  - etch,  -are  «tiil  thev  tuost  proper  kinds. 
I'ltsse  sowings  will-jwiso.a  proper  supply  of 
good  plants  to  furnish  the  table  regularly, 
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the  latter  part  of  August,  and  all  September, 
till  October. 

Peas. — The  crops  from  the  sowing  of  peas 
at  this  period  cannot  be  greatly  relied  upon  ; 
nevertheless,  if  there  be.  any  spare  ground, 
a row  or  two  of  the  British  queen  or  the 
wrinkled  marrow  may  be  sown.  The  seeds 
of  these  large  kinds  may  be  slightly  malted, 
and  the  usual  wet  dung  trench  made  for 
them.  When  they  are  as  high  as  the  top  of 
the  sticks,  let  their  tops  be  taken  off. 

Radisu  (Tuksip  rooteu). — This  is  an 
excellent  time  to  sow  the  large  turnip 
rooted  radish  for  autumn  and  winter.  'J'here 
jire  two  sorts,  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  black  and  white  Spanish  radish.  The 
black  sort  is  the  most  esteemed,  is  the  best, 
and  the  most  generally  known  and  culti- 
vated ; grows  as  large  as  ordinary  turnips, 
and  very  hardy  to  stand  the  winter  ; is  by 
many  people  much  admired,  for  autumn  and 
winter,  to  si  ce  in  salads,  or  eat  alone,  raw ; the 
seed  m.ay  now  be  sown,  or  may  be  deferred 
till  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  incnth.  1 
isow  some  now  for  tlie  autumn  crop,  and  the 
principal  winter  crop,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
fourteenth  of  the  next  month.  They  should 
be  sown  in  an  open  space  of  freslt  dug  ground, 
broadcast,  trodden  down,  and  raked  in  regu- 
larly. Wlien  tlie  pl.int'  have  been  come  up 
some  time,  they  must  bo  hoe.d  out  to  about 
six  or  eight  inches  distance ; they  will  then 
have  projter  room  to  swell,  and  be  ready 
to  draw  for  the  table  in  September  and 
October  ; attain  full  growth  by  November, 
and  continue  good  all  the  winter. 

Saoe  AXi)  Sayokv. — Plant  now  as  soon  as 
possible  slips  of  sage  where  it  was  omitted  in 
the  former  month ; also  slips  ofliyssop,  winter 
savory,  lavender  rue,  and  suc:i  like  herbs. 

Wi.NTKitbl'lXAGir.  - Get  ready  some  ground 
in  which  to  sow  some  winter  spinach.  The 
best  sort  to  sow  is  the  prickly  seeded  or 
triangular  spinach,  this  generally  beuig  the 
hardiest  to  endure  the  cold  and  the  wet  in 
winter.  Choose  a clear  dry-lying  compart- 
ment of  good  mellow  ground,  that  enjviys  the 
winter’s  sun,  and  let  it  bo  neatly  dug ; sow 
the  seed  whilst  the  surface  of  the  ground 
remains  Iresh,  mellow,  and  moist,  sowing  it 
broadcast,  moderately  thick,  and  if  dry 
ground,  tread  the  seed  lightly  down  in  the 
earth,  and  rake  it  directly  into  the  ground  in 
a regular  manner.  A new  method  of  growing 
spinach  has  been  lately  pruotised  by  several 
individuals,  with  the  viow>of  increasing  the 
bulk  of  the  plants.  A shallow  trench  is 
filled  with  rotten  dung  and  dug  in  ; along 
this  the  seeds  are  sown  in  a drill,  and  when 
they  ri«e  arc  set  out  at  good  distaupes  from 
eacfi  other,  and  consequently  arrive  at  au 


unusual  size  before  they  are  arre.stcd  by  frost. 
Their  luxuriance,  however,  renders  them 
muoh  more  tender  than  if  the|y  growth  had 
been  more  moderate  and  on  poorer  ground. 


THE  CHERRY. 


The  cherry  is  considered  by  the  majority 
of  botanists  to  be  a native  ot  Britain,  whilst 
by  others  it  is  regarded  as  a native  of 
Persia,  and  introdiieod  into  this  country  by 
the  Homans. 

The  common  wild  cherry-tree,  which  is 
frequently  found  in  woods  and  hedges,  is 
considered  by  Linnteus  to  be  the  parent' 
stock  from  which  almost  all  our  cultivated 
varieties  are  derived.  In  the  British  flora 
.the  cherry  is  divided  into  three  sections; 
first,  the  heart-shaped  fruit ; second,  the 
round-fruited  ; and  third,  the  cherry  which 
is  adopted  for  culinary  purposes.  Of  the 
varieties  included  in  these  sections,  we  shall 
have  afterwards  to  speak. 

The  cherry  delights  in  a dry.  light,  and 
rather  sandy  soil,  but  not  gravelly,  for  iu 
the  latter  it  soon  perislies  Any  good 
garden  soil  is  fit  for  the  cherry  ; and  if  the 
soil  be  not  of  itself  good,  it  may  be  rendered 
sufiiciently  so  by  the  addition  of  one-third 
or  one  fourth  of  fresh  light  loam,  such  as  is 
generally  used  for  the  apple.  Some  sorts, 
such  as  Mayduke,  which  is  the  subject  of 
our  engraving,  will  thrive  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  almost  on  any  aspect  with 
equal  success. 

The  Kentish  cherry  orchards,  so  long 
notod  for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of 
their  fruits,  are  on  a deep  loam,  incumbent 
on  rook.  It  is  found  that  on  gravelly  soils, 
although  it  may  live  and  produce  fruit  for  a 
few  years,  it  will  eventually  die  before  it 
attains  either  a large  size  or  great  age.  Tlie 
cherry  gardens  between  Esher  and  Hampton 
Court  are  on  a dry,  soft  sand,  and  tlie  trees 
bear  immense  crops  yearly,  and  some  are  of 
an  age  beyond  the  ascertaining  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  Such  , are  also  the 
cherry  gardens  between  Ostend  and  Bruges, 
in  Flanders,  where  the  soil  for  leagues  is 
merely  a soft,  dark  coloured  sand. 

The  cherry  produces  its  I'ruits  on  spurs, 
and  on  the  young  wood  of  the  preceding 
year.  If  on  walls  or  espaliers,  the  cherry- 
tree  should  always  be  fan-trained,  in  doing 
wliich,  tile  branches  should  be  arranged  at 
the  dUtanpo  of  eight  or  iiine  inches  apart, 
according  to  their  strength  and  size  of 
foliage.  Old  trees  ai  e apt  to  form  the  spurs 
in  Clusters,  which  ought  to  be  .neatly  tliiiiuui 
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out,  chiefly  cutting  away  the  parts  fartliest 
from  tlie  waM,  and  retaining  tliose  nearest  to 
it,  in  order  that  the  fruit  produced  on  them 
may  be  benefittod  by  its  influence.  If  the 
trees  be  in  a healtiiy  state,  and  if  there  be 
an  appearance  of  plenty  of  fruit  buds  on  the 
young  woods,  that  is,  the  siioots  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  largest  of  the  spurs  may  be 
cleared  away,  or  very  much  thinned,  as  the 
fruit  produced  from  such  young  shoots  will 
bo  much  superior  both  in  size  and  flavour  to 
that  produced  on  spurs. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  summer  pruning 
of  cherries  as  standards  has  not  been  at- 
tended to  so  much  as  the  subject  requires. 
Dwarf  standards  of  cherries  may  be  as  con- 
veniently pruned  as  the  goosebeny  or  cur- 
rant. and  much  in  the  same  manner  ; that  is, 
by  displacing  all  ill-placed  and  superfluous 
shoots,  thereby  admitting  more  light,  air, 
and  heat  to  the  centre  of  the  tree. 

During  the  present  month,  and  afterw.ards 
in  July,  cherry-trees  trained  on  espaliers 
and  on  walls  will  require  looking  over,  with 
the  view  of  removing  all  superfluous  and 
ill-placed  shoots  close  to  the  old  wood,  and 
shortening  siich  as  are  intended  for  artificial 
spurs  into  one  or  two  eyes.  Morelia  cherries 
differ  in  their  habit  and  mode  of  growth 
from  all  others,  and  as  they  produce  a greater 
number  of  young  shoots,  cultivators  too 
often  widely  err  in  being  afraid  of  the  re- 
ducing the  redundancy.  In  order,  in  some 
measure,  to  correct  this  common  error,  no 
such  shoots  should  be  laid  on  nearer  to  each 
other  than  from  three  to  four  inches.  These 
shoots  sliould  in  the  month  of  May  be  laid 
on  at  full  length,  leaving  the  shortening  of 
them  till  the  winter  pruning. 

Of  all  fruits  accelerated  by  artificial  means, 
none  are  so  difficult  to  obtain  as  cherries,  as 
they  are  apt  to  shed  their  blossom  without 
setting  their  fruit.  This  is  sometimes  owing 
to  imperfections  in  the  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion, which  is  often  found  to  be  the  case  also 
with  trees  in  the  open  air.  The  most  success- 
ful forcers  of  cherries  agree  in  giving  as 
much  air  as  possible,  and  regulating  it  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, at  the  time  the  trees  are  in  blossom, 
and  until  the  fruit  be  set,  thus  giving  strength 
to  those  parts  naturally  'debilitated,  and 
which  would  be  rendered  more  so  if  confined 
in  a close  atmosphere. 

The  sorts  most  generally  preferred  for 
forcing  are  the  Mayduko  and  sometimes  the 
Morelia.  The  latter  sort  is  much  improved 
by  being  forced,  and,  generally,  is  a better 
bearer  than  any  of  those  which  produce  their 
fruit  upon  artificial  spurs  ; and  from  the 
natural  character  of  this  tree,  its  bearing  its 


fruit  upon  the  young  wood  of  last  year’s 
growth,  it  is  capable  of  a mode  of  training 
more  suitable  to  the  confined  space  of  a 
forcing-house  than  any  other. 

Cherries  are  subject  to  insects,  both  in 
the  forcing-house  and  on  the  o^ien  wall; 
care  must,  therefore,  be  taken  that  they  do 
not  get  ahead,  for  if  they  do,  the  injury  will 
be  considerable.  The  green  flr  will  be  apt 
to  visit  them  as  soon  as  the  young  leaves 
and  shoots  come  out,  and  recourse  must  then 
be  had  to  fumigation  with  tobaets)  for  its 
destruction,  as  well  as  the  syringe  applied 
with  Jill  its  force  upon  them  at  such  times  as 
the  blossom  is  not  endangered  by  it.  Thera 
is  a small  caterpillar  which  is  often  very 
annoying  to  the  cherry,  and  this  must  be 
looked  for  carefully;  whenever  any  of  the 
leaves  appear  curled  up,  the  insect  is  almost 
sure  to  bo  found  within  them;  these  for  the 
greater  security  should  be  pricked  off  and 
instantly  destroyed. 

The  fruit  of  the  Mayduke  cherry  will 
remain  some  time  unchanged  on  the  tree 
after  it  is  ripe,  but  considerable  care  and 
attention  are  necessary  to  protect  it  from 
the  r.avages  of  birds,  which  is  usually  done 
by  covering  the  tree  with  fine  netting,  which 
should  be  applied  as  thinly  as  it  can  possibly 
be  done,  or  there  will  be  great  danger  of 
fruit  rotting  or  becoming  mouldy,  should 
there  happen  to  be  a great  fall  of  rain. 

The  cherry-tree  grows  to  a large  size,  and 
its  wood  is  highly  valued  by  turners  and 
musical  instrument  makers,  from  its  suitable- 
ness for  being  bored  and  formed  into  smooth 
tubes.  It  is  also  frequently  made  use  of  by 
the  wood  engravers.  In  the  luxurious  East, 
it  is  much  used  for  the  tubes  of  tobacco 
pipes.  The  fruit  of  the  cherry  seems  less 
impaired  by  growing  in  a wild  state  than 
any  other  garden  fruits.  In  Scotland,  the 
wild  cherries  called  geans  are  small,  but  ana 
flavoured,  and  in  (.Tcrmnny,  the  favourita 
liquor  hirstJtcn  zmsser  is  made  from  the  juice 
of  this  species  of  fruit. 

In  regard  to  the  Mayduke,  which  may  bo 
styled  the  prince  of  cherries,  it  was  not 
noticed  by  Kay  in  11)88.  Kogors  says  it 
was  introduced  into  this  country  from  France 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Duhamel,  and  before  him 
described  by  Al.  Marlet,  under  the  name  of 
corist  royale  tnif/ue— a character  it  well 
deserves,  as  iKing  not  only  early,  but,  as  ho 
expresses  himself,  “ worthy  of  being  par- 
taken of  by  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever 
swayed  a sceptre." 

We  have  already  enumerated  the  three 
sections  into  which  this  fruit  is  divided.  In 
the  first  sectiou,  or  the  hetut-shaped  fruit, 
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th«  most  approved  sorts  are : — The  Black 
Heart — Black  Tartarian ; Florence  ; Elton  ; 
Black  Eagle ; Bigarreau  ; White  Heart ; 
Knight’s  Early  Black  ; Early  Purple  Guigue. 

In  the  second  section  or  round  fruited : — 
Early  May;  Holman’s  Duke;  Mayduke; 
Waterloo  Late  Duke  ; Belle  de  Choisy. 

In  the  third  section,  for  culinary  pur- 
poses ; — The  Kentish  ; the  Morelia  ; the 
Melon. 


THE  RANUNCULUS. 

From  the  soft  wing  of  vernal  breezes  shed, 
Anemones,  anticulas,  enrich'd 
With  shining  meal  o’er  all  their  velvet  leaves, 
And  full  ranunculus  of  glowing  red. — Thomson. 


It  is  generally  credited  that  the  ranun- 
culus, which  is  the  pride  and  ornament  of 
our  gardens,  is  a native  of  the  Levant,  and 
we  are  informed  by  certain  historians  that  it 
was  a flower  greatly  prized  in  the  imperial 
gardens  of  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople,  at 
a period  long  preceding  its  introduction  into 
this  country,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; for  Gerard 
says  that  many  were  brought  from  Asia  in 
his  time,  and  flourished  as  well  in  the  gardens 
of  merrie  England  as  in  their  native  soil. 

January  is  the  most  suitable  month  for 
sowing  the  seed  of  the  ranunculus,  and  it  is 
an  operation  that  requires  considerable 
delicacy  and  management.  At  the  appointed 
time,  procure  some  large  sized  pots,  which 
are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  shallow  boxes 
or  pans,  which  are  so  strongly  recommended 
by  some  florists,  and  fill  them  within  one 
inch  with  the  soil  recommended  for  growing 
the  tubers  in,  gently  knocking  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  against  the  ground  to  settle  the 
earth  down.  Upon  this  place  the  same  kind 
of  soil,  sifted  through  a fine  sieve  that  will 
let  nothing  larger  than  a radish  through  it, 
and  strike  this  off  level  with  the  edge  of  the 
pot.  Upon  this  the  seeds  must  be  sown 
thinly,  with  the  utmost  allowable  regularity, 
and  in  such  proportion  that  not  more  than 
four  or  five  seed  should  be  found  within  a 
square  inch,  and  upon  the  seed  sift  as  much 
more  soil  as  will  just  cover  it,  and  no  more, 
so  as  not  perceptibly  to  raise  the  soil  above 
the  edge.  The  seed-bed  must  bo  kept 
moderately  moist,  by  watering  through  a 
finely-perforated  rose-fitted  can,  so  that  it 
may  fall  gently  and  evenly  over  the  bod. 
Solt  water  is  to  be  preferred,  and  should  be 
previously  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  order  to 


ameliorate  the  temperature.  Protection 
from  the  weather  and  occasional  shading  are 
required,  and  must  be  given,  and  every  weed 
removed  as  soon  as  it  is  large  enough  to  take 
hold  of,  however  tedious  the  operation  may 
appear;  for  a few  days’  growth  of  weeds 
would  destroy  a large  portion  of  the  young 
plants.  Plenty  of  air  must  be  given  as  soon 
as  the  plants  appear,  and  watering  must  not 
be  neglected  ; as  soon  as  the  plants  get  four 
leaves,  the  glasses  may  be  removed  all  day, 
except  in  bad  weather,  and  water  must  be 
given  only  after  sunset.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  glasses  at  night,  if  there 
be  the  slightest  chance  of  frost.  In  this 
way  continue  to  manage  them  until  they 
have  attained  their  full . growth,  carefully 
removing  every  weed  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
laid  hold  of. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  become  visible,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  surface  of  the  bed  should 
be  slightly  disturbed  by  means  of  a small- 
pointed  instrument,  so  as  to  admit  a little 
air,  and  allow  the  seedlings  to  make  their 
way  ; the  operation  requires  great  care,  for 
if  negligently  performed,  a great  number  of 
the  plants  may  be  destroyed  by  the  breaking 
oflf  the  fibres,  or  extracting  the  roots  quite 
out  of  the  ground.  When  the  plants  are  all 
up,  and  the  interior  part  of  the  leaves  is 
seen,  the  quantity  of  air  must  be  increased, 
or  water  supplied  as  needed ; but  should  there 
be  warm  showers  of  fine  rain,  it  is  preferable 
to  submit  them  to  it  than  to  water  by  artificial 
means ; this  treatment  is  to  be  continued 
until  the  leaves  become  quite  dry  and  brown, 
when  they  may  be  taken  up  in  the  way  re- 
commended for  the  other  tubers. 

In  regard  to  the  soil  for  ranunculuses, 
florists  dilfer  very  considerably.  JIaddock 
says,  that  a fresh,  strong,  rich,  loamy  earth 
is  to  be  preferred  for  the  ranunculus  ; whilst 
Hogg  says  that  fresh  loam,  to  which  has 
been  added  a considerable  portion  Of  well- 
rotted  cow  or  horse  dung  is  butter.  We, 
however,  consider  Mr.  Glenny  to  be  a better 
authority  than  either,  on  all  points  connected 
with  the  culture  of  the  ranunculus,  and  it 
is  his  opinion  that,  the  soil  most  proper  is  a 
rich,  hazel  loam ; the  best  mode  of  preparing 
which  is  to  obtain  turfs  from  some  pastures, 
cut  about  three  inches  tliick,  and  lay  them 
to  rot.  This  of  course  takes  time,  but  unless 
the  soil  be  already  prepared,  this  mode  of 
providing  will  be  the  best.  Supposing  this 
cannot  be  got,  the  next  best  mode  is  to  get 
the  top  spot  of  a meadow,  where  the  soil  is 
loam,  and  lay  that  by ; but  as  there  will  not 
bo  one-fourth  so  much  vegetable  mould, 
amongst  it  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
loam,  the  deficiency  would  have  to  bo  made 
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good  b7  leaf  mould,  that  is,  the  mould  of 
decayed  tree  leaves  to  be  added,  or  by 
decomposed  cowdung.  With  regard  to  any 
mixture,  the  nearer  it  can  be  brought  lo  the 
same  description  of  soil  as  the  rotted  turfs 
would  make,  the  better  it  would  be.  If  the 
loam  be  pure  as  it  is  when  dry  from  beneath 
the  sod,  and  what  may  be  called  clean,  it 
will  require  three  measures  of  loam,  two  of 
leaf  mould,  and  one  of  thoroughly  decayed 
cowdung  ; this  should  lie  together  in  a heap, 
and  be  frequently  turned  and  forked  over,  to 
clear  it  from  snails  and  wire-worms.  The 
loam  which  should  be  used  should  be  of  that 
description  which  does  not  adhere  too  closely ; 
loam  which  when  a handful  is  squeezed 
closely  should  retain  its  shape  when  laid 
gently  down,  but  which  will  break  easily 
when  pressed  in  one  spot.  The  ground  in 
which  the  ranunculus  is  grown  must  be  well 
drained,  and,  indeed,  for  everything  this  is 
almost  the  first  point  to  be  attended  to. 
The  bed  should  be  dug  out  from  a foot  to 
fifteen  inches  deep,  three  feet  six  inches 
wide,  and  the  matter  loosened ; upon  this 
Hie  ordinary  soil,  mixed  with  an  equal  portion 
of  rotten  cowdung,  or  dung  from  an  old 
melon  pit,  may  be  returned  to  the  bed  to  the 
tiiickness  of  six  inches,  leaving  nine  to  be 
filled  with  the  fresh  loam,  or  rather  mixture 
prepared,  and  this  may  be  done  in  the  first- 
week  of  February. 

The  mode  usually  adopted  in  planting  this- 
fcvounte  flower  is  to  stretch  a tight  lino 
flown  the  centre  of  the  bed  and  draw  a drill 
4wc>  inches  deep.  In  this  drill,  place  the 
tubers  six  inches  apart,  with  the  claws  down- 
wards, and  when  all  are  planted,  cover  the  bed 
with  a firm  light  soil,  so  that  they  may  be  as 
near  as  possible  an  inch  and  a half  below  the 
surface.  The  following  is  the  method  adopted 
by  M.  Tripet le Blanc:— In  November, spread 
well-rotted  cowdung  or  thoroughly  decayed 
loaves,  four  or  five  inches  thick,  over  the 
beds  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  ranun- 
culus, and  dig  it  into  the  ground  about  four 
inches  deep,  digging  the  bed  over  several 
times,  so  as  to  be  mixed  well  with  the  soil. 
The  surface  of  the  bed  is  then  raked  smooth, 
and  lines,  or  rather  drills,  an  inch  and  a half 
deep,  are  hoed  on  it,  so  as  to  form  squares 
four  inches  on  the  side,  every  way.  The 
ground  is  then  left  till  the  beginning  of 
February,  when  the. ranunculuses  are  pl.mted 
four  inches  apart,  just  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  lines,  and,  they  are  covert  d 
about  an  inch  and  a half  deep,  rather  less 
than  more,  with  the  compost  described 
•bove,  or  with  garden  mould.  The  advan- 
(bges  gained  by  digging  the  earth  in  Novem- 
ber, though  th'  touts  are  not  planted  till 


February,  are  that  the  ranunculuses  are  then 
planted  on  a hard  bottora,  which  suite  them 
particularly,  and  that  the  gardener  is  not 
Obliged  to  dig  the  earth  to  mix  the  cowdung 
with  it  in  February,  when  the  ground  is 
f^enerally  sloppy,  and  in  a very  unfit  state  to 
be  worked: 

The  ranunculus  will  continue  in  flower  for 
a month,  if  carefully  managed  ; and  when 
the  flower  begins  to  show  colour,  not  asah- 
beara  must  be  permitted  to  fall  upon  it.  A 
(^nvas  awning  should  be  placed  over  them, 
but  not  so-  close  as  to  draw  them'  up;  in 
dloudy  days,  when  the  sun  is  not  out,  they 
ate  far  better  without  any  covering  at  all. 
They  must  also  be  protected  from  wet,  which 
iVould  soon  spoil  their  flowers  altogether. 
When  the  bloom  is  over,  at  least  so  far 
advanced  as  to  be  no  longer  wanted,  the 
covering  must  be  taken  off  altogether,  and 
the  plants  may  b.Ave  all  the  rain  that  may 
obm'e,  at  least  for  two  or  three  Weeks. 

When  the  leaves  have  turned  yellow,  it  is 
a'  proper  time  to  take  up  the  tubers.  They 
should  be  dried  in  the  sun,  and  tbes  put 
aWay  in  bags  or  boxes.  It  is,  however,  stiff 
better  to  have  drawers  or  boxes  made  with 
partitions,  like  those  for  tulips,  and  let  them 
dry  in  these  before  they  are  put  away  ; when' 
they  are  thoroughly  dry,  the  drawers  may 
be  put  into  tlieir  places,  and  all  that  is  then- 
required,  is  occasionally  to  examine  them, 
to  see  that  there  is  no  mildew  nor  mocldi- 
riess  hbout  them,  for  that  would  soon  destroy 
their  vitality,  and  they  would  bemnne  rotten 
long  befbre'  planting  time  came'  again. 


Cultivation  op  the  LettuiJe. — Mr. 
Forsyth,  gardener  to  the  E-arl  i-f  Shrews- 
bury, at  Alton  Towers,  tells  us  that  in  that 
country  boiled  lettuce  is  a common  dish,  and 
recommends  an  improved  inode  of  cultiva- 
tion, by  whfoli  four  crops  a year  shall  be 
regularly  secured.  He  says  : — .A.ny  lettuce 
will  grow  freely  in  the  opon  garden  after 
the  22nd  of  JIarch.  In  very  rich  garden' 
soil  four  seeds  in  a square  fbot  .ire  sufficient. 
Throe  crops  a summer  off  the  same  lAnd 
may  be  easily  got ; and  if  persons  will  go 
to  the  expense  or  trouble  of  transplanting 
lettuce,  many  crops  may  bo  h.id,  and  as  fdUr 
will  grow  upon  a square  fbot,  and  weigh, 
when  young,  half  a pound  each,  every 
square  yard  of  soil  will  produce,  in  the 
tiireo  crops  and  the  season,  half  a hundred- 
weight, which  is  fifteen  hundred-weight  to 
the  pole  of  ground,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  to  the  acre. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  'I  HE  CACTUS. 


These  singular-looking  plants  grow  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  of  Brazil,  in  a poor, 
dry,  stony  soil,  and  exposed  on  every  side  to 
the  cold  breezes  of  the  lofty  regions  they 
inhabit.  The  inammillarias  and  echino-caoti, 
forming  the  group  called  the  porcupine  cacti, 
grow  in  the  valleys  of  the  temperate  regions, 
generally  in  a loamy  soil,  and  amongst  thick 
short  grass,  passing  half  their  year  in  con- 
tinual rain.  The  opuntia,  sometimes  called 
the  prickly  pear,  and  sometimes  the  Indian 
fig,  is  known  by  its  flat  oval  leaves,  or  rather 
stems,  and  its  prickly  but  eatable  fruit ; and 
it  is  always  found  on  almost  barren  hills, 
growing  in  narrow  chinks  amongst  rocks, 
where  there  does  not  appear  sufiScient  soil  to 
nourish  a blade  of  grass.  In  some  cases 
these- plants  grow  nearly  on  the  verge  of  a 
perpetual  snow.  The  pareskias,  which  have 
leaves  distinct  from  their  stems,  grow  in 
similar  situations,  and  require  only  a mode- 
rate degree  of  heat;  but  the  male  cacti 
and  the  rhipsales  are  only  found  in  the  hotest 
part  of  the  tropics. 

The  campost  that  is  used  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cacti  is  an  equal  quantity  of 
light  turfy  loam,  and  pigeon's  dung,  and 
one-third  sheep’s  dung,  exposing  the  mix- 
tore  one  year  to  the  influence  of  the  sum- 
mer sun  and  winter’s  frost  to  mellow ; 
■when  wanted  for  use,  one-third  of  sandy 
peat  is  added,  in  both  cases  mixing  them 
well  together.  Some  cultivators  of  the 
cactus  make  use  of  no  other  compost  than 
very  sandy  loam,  with  a little  peat  earth  and 
tsand,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  compost 
as  the  plants  proceed  in  their  growth. 

The  young  plants  are  grown  in  the  forcing 
flower-house,  from  February  to  July,  at  a 
temperature  of  fifty-five  to  sixty  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.  They  are  then  removed  to  a 
shelf  in  an  airy  situation  in  the  greenhouse, 
exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  giving  them 
plenty  of  air  and  little  water.  The  plants 
that  are  required  to  flower  in  the  following 
September  are  placed  in  the  forcing-house 
the  first  week  in  December,  giving  them  very 
little  water  for  tlie  first  ten  days,  and  gra- 
dually increasing  the  water  as  the  plant 
advances  in  growth.  About  the  beginning 
of  February,  all  the  young  shoots  are  stopped, 
which  soon  become  well  ripe  ; from  this  time 
the  quantity  of  water  is  decreased,  until  they 
become  quite  dry,  in  order  to  throw  the 
plants  into  a state  of  rest.  In  the  beginning 
of  March,  they  are  replaced  in  a cold  shady 
situation  in  the  greenhouse,  keeping  them 
quite  dry  until  tlie  '■ollowing  June,  when 


they  are  again  put  in  the  forcing-house, 
treating  them  os  before. 

For  the  plants  which  are  to  flower  in 
August,  they  are  placed  in  the  forcing- house 
the  first  week  in  January,  treating  them  the 
same  as  those  for  September,  with  this 
diflFerence  only,  that  they  are  put  to  rest  a fort- 
night later  in  the  greenhouse,  and  replaced 
in  the  forcing-l)ouse  one  week  sooner. 

'riie  first  flowering  plants  are  put  in  the 
forcing-house  at  the  end  of  January,  and 
will  come  into  flower  about  the  middle  of 
March ; when  these  plants  have  done  flower- 
ing, and  are  removed  from  the  drawing-room 
or  greenhouse,  most  of  the  old  shoots  that 
have  flowered  are  pruned  out,  so  that  the 
plants  are  furnished  regularly  with  young 
shoots  for  flowering  the  ensuing  year ; the 
plants  are  also  placed  in  the  forcing-house 
tor  ten  days  in  order  to  ripen  the  young 
wood,  and  dry  up  the  moisture,  and  are  then 
put  to  rest  in  the  greenhouse  as  usual. 
Such  plants  will  flower  a second  time  in 
October ; other  plants,  put  in  the  forcing- 
house  in  the  middle  of  February,  will  flower 
about  the  end  of  April ; if  then  pruned  and 
dried  and  put  to  rest  as  before,  they  will 
flower  a second  time  in  November,  and  so  on 
in  proportion.  They  are  re-potted  at  all 
seasons,  whenever  the  plants  may  require  it, 
always  observing  to  keep  the  pots  well  drained 
with  potsherds,  in  order  that  the  manure  may 
pass  off  readily.  The  process  may  be  consi- 
dered troublesome,  but  superior  growth  and 
abundance  of  flowers  will  repay  the  care  be- 
stowed. By  the  above  treatment,  the  cactus 
speciosua  and  Jenhinaoni  have  been  known  to 
produce  from  ninety  to  a hundred  fine  ex- 
panded flowers  at  one  year  old,  and  at  two 
years  old  the  former  bore  two  hundred  flowers, 
and  the  latter  one  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

In  potting  the  plants,  no  matter  of  what 
kind,  there  is  one  principle,  to  which  no 
exception  must  be  allowed,  and  that  is,  that 
all  plants  whatever  must  have  the  soil  in 
their  pots  rather  dry  than  otherwise,  and 
never  to  be  potted,  either  when  the  soil 
about  the  roots,  or  that  with  which  they 
are  potted,  is  wet.  There  is  another  chief 
; point,  in  which,  in  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  the  cactus,  nearly  everything 
depends,  that  is,  in  rendering  the  soil  in 
the  pot  as  hard  as  it  can  be  made  ; and 
if  quite  dry  when  used,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
apprehended  from  making  it  too  firm,  if  only 
the  hand  be  employed  in  the  coniolidation 
of  it.  When  the  plants  are  in  a dormant 
state,  they  are  allowed  to  become  dry,  but 
when  growing  or  fl  iwering,  the  soil  is  kept 
constantly  moist ; but  they  must  at  no  time 
be  supplied  so  free'y  as  to  iestr-'y  the  rooU ; 
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and  this  is  a common  case,  and  one  of  tile 
reasons  why  large  plants  of  this  species  are 
60  seldom  met  with. 

Most  of  the  cacti  may  be  easily  increased 
by  seed.  In  spring,  when  the  fruit  becomes 
shrivelled  and  dry,  the  seeds  will  then  be 
ripened,  so  that  they  may  be  rubbed  out, 
and  sown  in  a pan  filled  with  sharp  white 
sand ; or  they  may  be  sown  in  the  pot  in 
which  the  parent  plant  is  growing;  in  this 
case,  the  soil  must  not  be  disturbed  after 
sowing.  There  will  usually  be  plenty  of 
young  plants  spring  up  without  further 
trouble ; and  when  they  have  got  to  a proper 
size  to  remove,  six  or  seven  should  be  put 
into  one  pot,  and  allowed  to  stand  one  year  ; 
after  that  time  they  will  be  ready  to  remove 
singly  into  small  pots  ; they  may  be  plunged 
iuto  a gentle  hotbed  during  the  summer. 


EXPOSING  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
IN  SLIMMER. 

Many  greenhouse  plants,  and  especially 
the  more  delicate  kinds,  often  suSer  much 
injury  from  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays  in 
summer.  When  so  exposed,  without  the 
benefit  ot  shelter  of  any  kind,  the  soil  is  apt 
to  becume  so  thoroughly  dried,  that  it  is  with 
diififulty  again  wetted,  and  hence  the  scorched 
and  stunted-looking  growth  whicli  may  some- 
times be  seen  on  such  plants  in  the  summer 
season.  The  injury  mostly  arises,  not  from 
exposing  the  s;era  and  branches  of  the 
plants,  but  from  exposing  the  pot  in  which 
it  is  growing  ; the  sun’s  rays  acting  on  the 
pots,  in  conjunction  with  tlie  evaporation 
constantly  going  on,  soon  deprives  the  soil 
of  its  moisture  ; and,  as  all  the  tender  roots 
are  usually  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pot,  their  injury  is  ine- 
vitable. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
soil  so  much  dried,  as  to  shrink  quite  away 
from  tlie  pot,  and  in  this  case,  the  roots 
cannot  avoid  being  more  or  less  injured. 
Under  such  circumstances,  too,  the  water 
which  is  supplied  sinlcs  down  as  fast  as  it  is 
poured  on,  and  fails,  for  a long  time,  at 
least,  to  moisten  the  interior  of  the  soil. 
'J'hen,  again,  tlie  necessity  for  constant 
watering  caused  by  this  exposure,  is  an 
evident  waste  of  time.  When  plants  are 
turned  out-doors  (and  also  when  kept  in- 
doors) their  roots  ought  to  be  sheltered  by 
some  means  from  the  influences  alluded  to  ; 
plunging  the  pots  in  some  open,  porous 
inateriai,  will  answer  the  end  us  well  as 
anything;  and  of  the  substances  that  may 
be  einployed,  moss,  coal  ashes,  rough  peat, 
"iwdiist,  or  flue  cliarcaal,  are  among  the  best 


that  can  be  employed.  It  is  desirable,  also, 
to  aiford  the  entire  plants  a very  thin  shade, 
during  the  intense  heat  of  summer,  but 
the  lighter  the  material  employed  the 
better. 


REStEDY  FOR  THE  Thrip. — Take  a peck 
and  a lialf  of  soot,  and  put  it  into  a hogshead 
of  soft  water,  keeping  it  well  stirred  every 
day,  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight.  Tliis  is 
strained  through  a fine  sieve  or  piece  of 
canvas,  in  a tub  containing  a peck  of  char- 
coal, and  two  or  three  lumps,  or  about  three 
pounds  of  quick  lime  dropped  in.  In  about 
two  or  three  days  it  is  strained  again,  and 
is  then  clear  to  syringe  plants  with.  It  will 
not  only  extirpate  thipp,  but  many  other 
troublesome  insects,  and  is  a famous  liquoi 
for  syringing  wiili,  as  it  induces  general, 
vigour  and  liealtliiiiess  amongst  plants  of  all 
kinds. 

Method  op  Freeing  Trees  from  Mosa 
AND  Insects. — The  following  will  be  found 
an  excellent  application  for  freeing  trees 
of  moss  and  insects.  The  mixture  is  made 
by  taking  five  bushels  of  well-burnt  lime 
fresh  from  the  kiln,  and  slaking  it  w-ith  liot 
water  in  which  salt  has  been  dissolved.. 
When  the  lime  has  fallen  to  a fine  dry 
powder,  add,  by  small  quantities  at  a time, 
a bushel  of  soot,  stirring  it  in  till  tho  two 
ingredients  are  completely  incorporated. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  the  first  foggy  day, 
w'iien  the  trees  are  damp,  but  not  dripping, 
to  dust  them  over  with  this  powder.  One 
man  may  operate  upon  fifty  trees  in  a day, 
and  it  should  be  repeated  twice  a year  ; the 
first  time  in  March  and  the  next  in  October 
and  November. 

Rotation  op  Crops. — The  following  have 
been  laid  down  by  eminent  agriculturists  as 
the  principles  upon  which  a judicious  rotation 
of  crops  ought  to  be  founded.  1st.  Crops- 
consisting  of  the  same  or  similar  species, 
ought  not  to  follow  in  succession,  but  to 
return  at  as  distant  intervals  as  the  case  will 
admit.  2nd.  Crops  consisting  of  plants, 
whose  mode  of  growth  or  cultivation  tends 
to  the  production  of  weeds,  ought  not  to 
follow  in  suooossion.  3rd.  Crops  wliose  cul- 
ture admits  of  tlie  destruction  of  weeds, 
ought  to  be  cultivated  wlieii  wo  cultivate 
plants  which  favour  tho  production  of  weeds. 
4tli.  Crops  whose  consumption  returns  to  the- 
soil  a sufficient  quantity  of  manure  should 
be  cultivated  at  intervals  sufficient  to  main- 
tain, or  iiicreasQ  the  fertility  of  tlie  farm. 
5th.  AVlien  land  is  to  be  laid  down  to  gr.ass, 
it  should  be  done  wheu  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
clean. 
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CARNATIONS  IN  POTS. 


"We  presume  that  the  oulUvator  of 
carDatlons  early  in  last  month  pat 
those  plants  raised  from  the  pipings  and 
layers  of  last  season  into  full-sized  pots,  in 
which  they  are  to  perfect  their  flowers:  if 
this  has  not  been  done,  let  no  time  be  lost. 
These  pots  should  not  be  less  than  a foot  in 
diameter  at  top.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are 
subject  to  injury  from  excessive  damp  ; 
therefore,  the  pots  should  be  well  drained 
for  them,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  mould 
prepared  for  potting  them.  Like  all  other 
plants  which  come  under  the  above  denomi- 
nation, or  which  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  floiist,  many  soils  have  been  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  Hogg,  a first-rate  cultivator  of  the 
carnation,  gives  the  following  as  his  practice. 

Three  barrows  of  loam,  one  and  a halfl 
ditto  of  garden  mould,  ten  ditto  of  horse-diingv:', 
one  ditto  of  coarse  sand  ; let  them  be.  nftx^  i 
or  thrown  together  in  a heap  or  ridgevaud' 
turned  two  or  three  times  in  the  winter, i 
particularly  in  frosty  -weather,  in  order  that, 
it  may  be  well  incorporated.  On  a dry  day.- 
towards  the  end  of  November,  take  a barrow- 
of  fresh- lime,- which,  as  soomasit  is-slackedv 
is  strewn  .over  it  whilst- hot  in  turning  tha.- 
Leap;  this  acceleratcB  the  rotting, of  the- 
flbrous  particles  in  thsi  loanav  lightens. tha 
soil,  and  destroys  the  grubs;;  .worms,  and 
slugs.'  li  there  has  been;:  nmeh I rain  during 
the  winter,  so  that  ■■  the;  strength  ; the  com.) 
post  is  reducedv  and.  thei-saltsi. washed  from: 
it,  seven  pounds  ef  datanged.salt  are  takeny. 
and  added  to  - the.  mass, . aither  'dWsolTed  in  . 
water,  or  strewed  ov«F'iit>  with  tbsi-hand. 
This  from  the  expericncaof  itUree- year*  has 
been  found  to  be  attended'. witfaitlie.  mast 
Lenefiaial  effects  upon  ihaufittiiXB  Lealtb  and 
vigour,  of  tlioi  plants,  Du»ingth«;veryheavT. 
rains  many  florists: 'coves'-thei  - compost  with 
tarpaulin  or  double  mats;  -ionorder - taprevent 
the  nitrous  particles  fraasibdiug. washed  out. 
This  is  also  an  excellent,  pieoautioo;;  If  any 
objection  bo  started  that,  thsa  quantity  of 
dung  is  too  great  iu  proportion'  to  tha-loam, 
it  may  be  said,  tliat  such  an  objection  ’ would 
be  well  founded  if  the  compost  were  to  be 
used  immediately  on  its  being  mixed  together, 
but  as  it  has  to  be  six  months  before  it  is 
used,  it  will  be  found  that  the  quantity  is  not 
more  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  a 
luxuriant  growth  and  generous  bloom. 

Mr.  Maddook,  another  celebrated  florist, 
gives  the  following  as  liis  practice. 

One-half  rotten  horse-dung,  one  year  old, 
or  that  which  has  been  ufihd  for  a hotbed 


for  cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  ; one-tliird  of 
sound  loamy  earth  ; one-sixth  of  coarse  sea 
or.  river -sand ; these  ingredients  are  to  be 
mixed  together  in  autumn,  and  laid  in  a 
heap  about  two  feet  thick  in  an  open  ex- 
posure, and  turned  two  or  three  times  during 
winter,  or  otlierwise  the  dung  alone,  after 
being  used  as  a hotbed,  may  be  thrown 
together  in  a heap  in  a conical  form,  in  order 
to  rot  more  perfectly,  and  as  its  surface 
freezes  in  winter,  it  should  be  pared  off  and 
laid  on  one  side  till  the  whole  mass  has  been 
completely  frozen  through.  This  may  be 
repeated  as  often  as  ihe  season  permits,  and 
it  will  be  corapletdy  fit  for  use  in  the 
following  spring.  The  earth  and  sand  may 
be  added  to:  it  in  AQAich.  When  wanted  to 
fresh  pot  the  plants  for  bloom,  the  whole 
should  be  well  mixed  and -incorporated,  and 
passed  through  a coarse  screen  or  sieve,  in 
order  to  reduce  its  parts,  and  take  out  stones 
or  any.  other  extraneous  substances  which  it 
mey.contain.  In  country  places  where  the 
air  is  more  pure,  experience  has  pointed  out 
tlia  propriety  of  using  less  dung  and  more 
louisy  tke>  proportions  of  which,  for  such 
sitnatioas,  may  be  reversed,  viz.,  one  half 
loamy  earth,  and  one-third  dung,  and  the 
sand  as  before  specified.  The  preparation  of 
the  compost  in  other  respects  is  to  be 
exactly  tne  same  in  all  situations. 

fl'Ue  . pots  and  mould  being  prepared,  the 
plants  should  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the 
small  pots  in  viihich  they  have  stood  the 
winter,  oriftbey  havenot  been  potted,  taken 
carefully  out  of  the  bed,  into  which  they 
may  have  been  pricked  out  last  season,  as 
soon-as  they  were  fully  rooted,  and  separated 
from,  the  parent  plant.  Let  them  now  he 
placed  in  the  pots  already  noticed,  and 
gently  watered  as  soon  os  potted.  When 
a suflBoient  number  are  potted,  let  them  be 
placed  in  an  airy,  dry  situation,  and  defended 
ju  wet  weather  by  mats  or  canvas  covers, 
where  they  will  remain  until  taken  into  the 
greenhouse,  or  placed  upon  a flower-stand 
to  bloom.  All  that  will  be  now  necessary 
in  their  culture,  till  their  flowers  begin  to 
open,  or  until  the  season  of  propagation 
arrives,  will  be  to  keep  them  regularly 
watered,  and  their  flower  stems  neatly  sup- 
ported b^  sticks,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  heuig  broken. 

Those  which  .may  not  he  considered  suffi- 
ciently valuable  for  potting,  may  bo  planted 
out  in  the  borders  of  the  flower  garden, 
where  they  will  come  into  flower  iu  good 
erfection ; and  those  which  are  considered 
order  flowers,  picotees,  &c.,  sliould  now 
be  planted  out  in  tlie  borders  of  the  flower 
garden,  either  singly,  or  in  patches  of  three 
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or  four  plants  each  ; or  they  may  be  planted 
with  good  eJFeet  in  beds,  according  to  the 
style  and  size  of  the  garden. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  A SMALL 
GARDEN. 

[mr.  bradt’s  plan.] 

It  is  not  every  cottager  that  has  a garden, 
but  ho  ought  to  have  one,  and  he  ought  to 
know  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage ; 
but  this  is  seldom  the  case.  We  will,  there- 
fore, attempt  to  instruct  him. 

In  the  first  place,  let  hied  divide  his  garden 
into  eight  beds  or  compartments,  numbering 
them  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  we  will  begin 
with  No.  1. 

Plant  in  October  early  dwarf  York  cabbage, 
six  inches  apart,  and  two  feet  from  row  to 
row,  and  between  those  rows  of  cabbages, 
plant  rows  of  Dutch  brown  lettuce.  The 
lettuce  will  come  oflf  in  February  and  Match. 
The  cabbages  may  be  begun  by  pulling  out 
every  other  one  first,  as  greens,  as  soon  as 
they  are  big  enough,  and  will  be  all  off  in 
May.  Plant  the  whole  bed  with  potatoes,  in 
May,  and  they  wdl  be  all  off  in  October. 

No.  2.  bed.  Plant  or  sow  early  magazCn 
beans  in  November,  and  they  will  be  off  in 
June;  but,  as  June  is  too  late  for  potatoes, 
dig  between  the  rows  of  beans  in  May,  and 
plant  potatoes,  which  will  be  growing  without 
injury  to  the  lieans,  a month  before  they  are 
done  with.  When  the  beans  are  off,  clear 
the  ground,  and  earth  up  the  potatoes,  which 
will  be  off  in  October  or  November. 

No.  3 bed.  Large  York  cabbage  to  be 
planted  in  February,  and  off' in  June,  and  in 
June,  plant  Dutch  cabbage,  to  be  off  in 
November.  Lay  rough  dug  or  in  ridges 
aU  winter. 

No.  4 bed.  Early  onions  planted  from 
aaturan.  sowing  in  February,  and'  off' in 
June.  Plant  drumhead  or  Dutch  Cabbage 
in  July,  and  off  in  December. 

No.  5 bed.  Long-pod  beans,  to  bC  planted 
in  Marcli.  Dig  between  the  rows  in  Jane, 
and  plant  cos  lettnce,  celery,  and  savoy  cab- 
bages, so  placed  as  to  leave  the  celCry  plenty 
of  rocm ; for  which  purpose  the  rowrs  on 
each  side  any  row  of  celery  should  be  lettucci 
as  they  are  off  in  time  to  leave  plenty  of 
room  for  earthing.  When  the  beans  come 
off  in  August,  clear  the  ground,  and  earth 
np  the  celery  and  savoys. 

No.  6 bed.  _ Early  potatoes,  planted  in 
March. — Early  in  J uly  dig  between  the  rows, 
and  plant  savoy  cabbage. 


No.  7 bed.  Onions,  parsnips,  and  carrots 
succeeded  by  turnips,  salads,  and  small  seeds 

No.  8 bed.  Large  York  cabbage,  planted 
in  April;— In  July  sow  turnips  and  leeks 
between; 

Sf.eds. — Early  York,  savoy,  and  Dutch 
cabbage  seeds  which,  are  sown  in  March,  the 
plants  may  he  transplanted  in  May.  York 
and  savoy  seeds,  sown  in  May,  may  be 
transplanted  in  July.  York  cabbage  seeds 
sown  in  July,  may  be  planted  in  October; 
and  York,  savoy,  and  Dutch  cabbage  seeds, 
sown  in.  August,  may  be  planted  at  any  time 
from  the  beginning  of  February  until  May. 
When  the  leaves  on  the  young  plants  are  the 
breadth  of’ half  a crown  or  so,  let  them  bo 
thinned  out,  and  put  into  a nnrsery-bed.  This 
not  only  affords  - more  space  to  the  weaker 
plants,  but  checks  the  too  vigorous  growth 
of  the  stronger  plants;  and  prevents  them 
from  starting.  In  final  transplanting,  it  is  a 
good  plan-  to  make  a puddle  of  fresh  oow- 
dung  into  which  to  dip  the  roofs.  Celery 
seed  might  be  sown  in  February,  the  plants 
thinned  and  pricked  out  in  April,  and  finally 
transplanted  in  June.  When  the  ground  is 
prepared  for  final  transplanting  of  cabbage, 
the  best  way  is  to  have  drills  opened  with  a 
common  drawing  hoe  about  four  inches  deep. 
In  these  lines  let  the  plants  be  carefully  put 
in  with  a dibble.  The  reason  for  planting 
them  in  the  deep  lines  or  drills  is,  that  the 
plants  are  partially  shaded  from  the  hot 
sun  in  summer,  and  sheltered  from  the  cold 
blasts  in  winter.  Besides,  cabbage  planted 
in  this  way  needs  no  second  moulding.  In 
gathering  the  crops,  particularly  the  earlier 
ones,  when  interlining  is  not  necessary,  and 
more  especially  the  cabbage  tribe,  the  best 
way  is  to  begin  at  one  end  of  the  plot,  and 
when  a few  lines  are  gathered,  that  part  of 
tbegronnd  to  be  dug  up,  and  the  second  crop 
so  far  commenced  being  pnt  in,  and  so  on 
until  the  first  crop  be  entirely  cleared  away. 
By  the  time  the  last  part  of  the  first  is  away, 
theJast  part'  of  the  second  or  last  crop  will 
have- been  planted,  and  the  first  part  of  it 
almost  ripe.  This  method  is  much  better 
than  catting  here  and  there.  In  all  Cases  1 
would  recommend,  as  soon  as  the  last  crop  is 
cleared  away,  to  have  the  ground  trenched 
or’  laid  np  in  ridges  with  tlie’  spade,  so  that 
as  large  a surface  of  it  as  possible  may  be 
exposed  to  the’ action  of  the  weather. 

Early  Onions. — Let  the  seeds  be  sown 
about  the  middle  of  August,  About  three 
square  yards  of  ground  will  be  sufficient,  and 
about  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  seed.  The 
plants  are  to  remain  in  the  seed  bed  until  the 
middle  of  February,  when  they  are  to  be 
transplanted  in  the  following  manner : — Let 
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the  ground  be  dug  on  the  same  day  the  young 
onions  are  to  be  planted ; when  the  ground  is 
ready,  open  drills  six  inches  apart  and  three 
inches  deep ; let  the  plants  be  carefully  taken 
from  the  seed  bed  and  laid  into  the  drills  at 
about  four  inches  asunder.  Let  each  drill, 
as  it  is  planted,  be  neatly  covered  in  with 
the  back  of  a garden  rake,  and  the  soil  about 
the  roots  caref^ully  settled  with  a little  water. 
About  the  middle  of  May,  some  of  them  will 
start,  that  is,  show  their  flower  stem.  As 
soon  as  this  appears,  let  it  be  pinched  off. 
Let  them  be  well  supplied  with  water  in  dry 
weather,  and  the  bulbs  will  swell  to  a great 
size.  By  the  latter  end  of  J une  they  will 
be  ripe.  Onions  grown  in  this  way  will  be 
ripe  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  onions  of  the 
spring  sowing,  and  grow  to  a much  larger 
size.  The  globe,  and  Tripoli  varieties  are 
the  first  for  early  sowing. 

Leeks. — Let  the  seeds  be  sown  in  March  ; 
in  July,  let  them  be  transplanted  in  drills, 
at  six  inches  apart,  and  six  inches  deep.  Let 
them  be  four  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  in 
the  rows ; let  them  remain  so  until  spring, 
and  they  will  grow  to  a large  size. 

Standard  gooseberry  trees  may  be  planted 
round  the  borders,  at  four  feet  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  walks,  and  six  feet  asunder. 
They  can  be  trained  perpendicular,  in  a 
conical  form,  to  any  convenient  height,  from 
four  to  eight  feet  high,  from  one  stem  below. 
By  training  them  in  this  way,  they  occupy 
but  little  surface,  and  produce  the  most 
abundant  crop,  and  by  watering  them  occa- 
sionally with  liquid  manure,  they  will,  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  yield  from  two  to  four 
gallons  of  gooseberries. 

Strawberries  may  be  planted  as  edgings 
along  the  walks,  at  about  one  foot  from  plant 
to  plant.  Let  them  be  well  watered  in  dry 
weather,  until  the  fruit  begins  to  colour,  and 
no  longer.  The  runners  should  be  carefully 
cut  away  as  they  appear,  and  they  will  bear 
abundantly.  They  will  require  to  be  re- 
newed every  fourth  year.  It  is  a good  time 
to  plant  strawberry  plants  in  September,  as 
they  will  produce  a crop  the  succeeding  year. 
It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
there  is  a considerable  difference  between 
the  periods  for  planting,  at  the  extrema 
points  of  west  and  north,  even  in  this  king- 
dom, and  that  no  directions  as  to  particular 
months  can  be  perfect.  The  directions 
generally  apply  to  the  places  round  the 
metropolis,  but  very  little  observation  will 
teach  a man  how  much  earlier  or  later  he 
should  conduct  bis  operations.  Generally 
speaking,  he  will  only  have  to  vary  between 
the, beginning  and  the  end  of  the  mouth. 


ON  DISBUDDING  FLOWERING 
PL.\NTS.  . 


The  care  bestowed  on  some  kinds  of 
fruit-trees,  and  the  skill  exhibited  in  their 
management,  are  quite  remarkable,  when 
contrasted  with  the  indifference  manifested 
to  such  expedients  by  tlie  agents  of  floricul- 
ture. 

There  are  two  things  in  which  the  flori- 
culturist would  do  well  to  imitate  the  fruit 
grower,  and  we  shall  here  solicit  attention 
to  a very  simple  plan  in  use  by  the  latter 
class  which  is  productive  of  the  most  bene- 
fioial  consequences,  but  which  has  not,  as 
far  as  we  can  learn,  been  much,  or  scarcely 
ever,  applied  to  flowering  species. 

Every  experienced  grower  of  peach, 
apricot,  and  nectarine  trees  is  an  advocate 
and  a practitioner  of  the  process  of  disbud- 
ding, going  over  them  at  stated  periods, 
according  to  the  lateness  or  earliness  of  the 
season,  and  removing  carefully  all  those 
pushing  buds  that  would  appear  to  furnish 
unnecessary  branches,  or,  in  fact,  such,  as  if 
left  to  perfect  themselves,  would  have  to  be 
cut  away  in  winter. 

Now,  the  philosophy  of  this  practice  is 
obvious.  By  preventing  the  tree  from 
developing  superfluous  shoots,  its  strength 
is  clearly  husbanded,  and  thrown  into  those 
branches  that  remain,  and  which  are  thereby 
rendered  stouter  and  more  robust,  as  well  as 
better  capable  of  bearing  fine  fruit,  and 
equally  vigorous  new  branches  in  the  suc- 
ceeding summer. 

As.  a great  stress  has  been  lately  laid  on 
the  advant^e  of  stopping  the  young  shoots  of 
exotics,  whilst  in  a progressing  state,  in  order 
to  make  them  additionally  bushy,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  plants  that  branch  freely  when 
so  stopped,  we  have  noticed  the  principle 
carried  to  an  extreme,  we  deem  it  right  here 
to  suggest  the  means  by  which  such  a result 
may  be  obviated,  and  to  show  the  desirable- 
ness of  limiting  the  practice  in  particular 
instances.  The  mode  by  which  wo  purpose- 
accomplishing  the  reduction  of  shoots  that 
are,  from  pruning  and  other  causes,  forming 
too  numerously,  is  by  disbudding  in  early 
spring,  as  is  done  with  peach  trees,  &c. 

The  only  plant  on  which  we  have  seen  the- 
system  adopted,  and  that  but  very  sparingly 
and  seldom,  is  the  common  garden  hydrangea. 
This  spccie.s  is  known  to  bear  its  ricli  cluster 
of  flowers  on  the  summits  of  the  young 
shoots,  and  when  these  are  desired  to  be 
particularly  large,  all  the  buds  are  abstracted 
from  each  stem,  save  one  or  two  of  the 
principal,  as  soon  as  they  show  theruselves 
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These  reserved  buds  are  then  encouraged 
to  unfold  themselves  luxuriantly,  by  the  aid 
of  a mulching  of  manure  on  the  soil,  or  by 
manure  water,  and  thus  the  noble  bunches 
of  bloom  met  with  in  exhibitions  are  ob- 
tained. In  this  example,  however,  the 
principle  is  often  carried  further  than  is 
requisite  for  any  other  plant.  One  stem 
alone,  from  which  all  the  buds  are  taken  but 
a single  strong  one,  is  considered  most  likely 
to  produce  a first-rate  show  specimen  ; still, 
for  ordinary  greenhouse  or  pleasure  ground 
objects,  a large  and  healthy  plant  may  be 
allowed  to  have  many  items,  and  to  each  of 
these  two  buds  may  be  left  to  flower. 

No  one  who  has  observed  the  effect  of 
this  method  in  the  dydrangea  will,  we  are 
sure,  be  disposed  to  question  its  extremely 
beneficial  influence,  since  the  contrast 
between  a specimen  thus  judiciously  treated, 
and  one  on  which  all  the  buds  are  suffered 
to  open  unchecked,  is  so  strikingly  marked, 
as  to  create  the  illusion  which  frequently 
occurs  amongst  the  less  observant  regarding 
richly  cultivated  plants,  that  tiie  two 
specimens  were  distinct  varieties  or  different 
species.  And  the  sole  discrimination  re- 
quisite in  effecting  the  process  is  to  adapt 
the  treatment  to  the  strength  of  the  plant, 
leaving  nearly  as  many  shoots  and  buds  on 
them  as  the  specimen  is  calculated  tho- 
roughly to  perfect. 

If,  therefore,  the  plan  spoken  of  be  so 
plainly  beneficial  in  respect  to  hydrangeas,  it 
follows  that  it  must  be  alike  useful  to  every 
plant  partaking  of  their  nature,  and  also  in 
some  modified  form  to  all  exotics  which, 
naturally  or  otherwise,  are  inclined  to  bear 
a profusion  of  lateral  shoots. 

Tiiere  is,  then,  a very  handsome  plant 
now  in  general  cultivation,  which  approxi- 
mates so  nearly  to.  the  dydrangea  in  habit, 
that  it  cannot  but  be  improved  by  being 
similarly  disbudded,  and  this  is  the  Fuchsia 
fulgcns.  Being  deciduous,  and  the  points  of 
its  branches  withering  every  year,  whilst 
the  .blossoms  are  borne  in  large  clusters 
from  the  extremities  of  the  annual  shoots,  it 
lias  mostly  to  be  pruned  down  to  a low  bush 
eacii  winter ; in  consequence  of  which,  it 
scuds  out  an  abundance  of  laterals  from  the 
lower  parts  of  all  the  branches.  If  these 
latterals  be  permitted  to  take  their  own 
course,  many  of  them  will  be  too  weak  to 
torin  flowers  for  themselves,  and  will,  there- 
fore, greatly  enfeeble  those  which  are  capa- 
ble of  flowering,  whilst  at  the  same  they 
accomplish  no  good  purpose.  Should  they 
again  be  pruned  off  after  they  have  been 
fully  developed,  the  operation  will  be  almost 
useless,  as  they  will  then  have  done  all  the 


injury  they  can  do.  Hence  the  proper  way 
of  avoiding  their  bad  effects  is  to  rub  off 
their  superfluous  buds  when  they  are  first 
exhibited,  as  is  done  with  hydrangeas,  and 
to  leave  a certain  number  of  the  best  buds, 
such  as  will  most  nearly  accord  with  the 
strength  of  the  plant. 

When  this  direction  is  followed,  the  plants 
will  not  be  in  the  least  degree  unnecessarily 
weakened,  and  each  specimen  will  have  six, 
eight,  or  more  fine  stout  stems,  with  pro- 
portionately ample  racemes  of  flowers,  in- 
stead of  a number  of  weak  infertile  branches, 
and  scanty  imperfect  floral  developments. 
In  short,  the  aspect  of  the  plant,  in  regard 
to  its  flowers,  will  be  as  much  changed  as 
that  of  the  hydrangea. 

Nor  is_  the  method  adapted  for  application 
to  Fuchsia  fulgens  alone.  All  those  beautiful 
hybrids,  of  which  that  species  is  one  of  the 
parents,  and  which  in  any  measure  take  after 
it  by  bearing  their  flowers  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches,  may  be  equally 
benefited  by  the  same  operation  ; and  others, 
even  the  common  kinds,  whose  flowers  are 
axillary,  might  have  the  size  of  their 
blossoms  very  much  increased,  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  plants  altered  for  the  better, 
by  attention  to  them  in  the  end  of  February 
or  the  beginning  of  March,  divesting  them  of 
some  of  the  numberless  shoots  which  they 
threw  out  so  prodigally.  We  have  tried  the 
plan  on  Fuchsia  globosa  with  the  most  com- 
plete success,  and  besides  making  the  whole 
plant  and  its  inflorescence  so  much  more 
luxuriant,  it  gives  a control  over  its  growth, 
which  is  of  the  highest  use,  for  an  elegant 
and  regular  specimen  may  thus  be  procured 
with  certainty,  whereas  it  would  be  quite 
the  subject  of  chance,  if  altogether  untended 
in  this  manner. 

But  there  is  a much  more  extensive  class 
to  which  the  process  may  be  applied,  inclu- 
ding all  those  plants  whose  shoots  are  termi- 
nated by  clusters  of  flowers,  whether  they  be 
naturally  prolific  in  side  branches,  or  have 
been  rendered  so  by  artificial  stopping  ; and 
it  is_  in  this  place  we  must  mention  that  the 
habit  into  which  some  excellent  cultivators 
have  passed,  of  frequently  pinching  or  cut- 
ting off  the  summits  of  a plant’s  shoots,  in 
order  to  induce  bushiness,  has  led  them  to 
disregard  a little  extravagance,  which  some- 
times results  from  the  practice.  We  allude 
to  the  exuberant  number  of  shoots  that  are 
occasionally  emitted,  the  very  number  of 
which  have  a direct  tendency  to  enf  eble  the 
flowers ; for,  where  there  is  an  immense 
display  of  blossoms,  there  must  necessarily 
be  mure  or  less  imperfect.  The  preferable 
course,  therefore,  we  conceive  to  be,  the 
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fostering  only  a moderate  number  of  shoots, 
and  so  allowing  the.  blossoms  to  be  both 
BufSeiently  abundant  and  singularly  fine. 

Referring  primarily  to  plants  which  bloom 
in  terminal  bunches,  we  yet  take  in  those 
whose  blossoms  are'  more  scattered  and  soli- 
tary. As  an  illustration  of  the  former  oJa.ss, 
we  shall  instance  the  genus  PimcUa.  By 
checking  the  growing  branches  of  soma  of 
the  species,  they  are  compelled  to  put  forth 
a considerable  abundance  of  lateirals,.  and 
when  they  have  once  been  brought  into  this 
peouliar  branching  condition,  the  shoots 
become  so  numerous  and  dense,  as  materially! 
to  lessen  both  the  flower  heads  and  the| 
individual  blossoms.  Fitiielea  speetabilis,  the 
noblest  of  the  species,  will  well  illusti'ate  the 
circumstance.  AVhen  it  is  slightly  pruned 
in  the  summer,  it  terms  so  many  young; 
shoots,  that  unless,  a few  of  tliese  be.  taken 
away,  the  clusters  of  flowers  are  very'  much 
diminished.  But  if  the  buds  which  would 
have  constituted  laterals  be  judiciously 
thinned,  just  as  they  are  about  to  Durst,  there 
will  be  a far  more  attractive  display  of  splen- 
did bunches  of  bloom,  and  the  specimen  will 
have  altogether  a much  neater  aspect. 

I The  same  remarks  apply  quite  as  fitly  to 
Pimelea  sylveslris  liypericina,  and  others  of 
similar  habitude.  Bven  Pimelea  decussata, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  when  so  thoroughly  covereij 
with  its  pink  inflorescence,  would,  we  thinkj 
be  far  handsomer  if  it  had  fewer  and  larger 
heads  of  bloom;  and  this  might  easily  be 
brought  about  by  destroying  a portion  of  the 
oung  shoots  as  soon  as  they  issue  from  the 
ud. 

Jxoras  furnish  another  v.ery  .favourable 
exemp  itication  of  the  plant -.now  under  our 
disoussion.  'I'hcse  wlio  oukivate  them  mast 
Bucces-sfully  take  care  to  prune  . theip 
vigorously,  Ja  order  that  tlxey  may  neverget 
larger  tlian  mere  bualie.s,  and  may  scud  out 
lateral  shoots  enough  to  make  the  pruductiou  ' 
of  flowers  ample.  As  a consequence  of  this 
pruning,  they  yearly  generate  an  augiuented 
supply  of  side  shoots,  whioli  soon.-  get  >o 
numerous  that  they  hinder  the.  leading  oues 
from  flowering  finely.  Those,  tlign,  we 
would  have  examined,  when  tlie  buds  were 
on  the  point  of  expanding,  and  all  hut  those 
which  are  intended  to  flower,  with  two  or 
three  to  give  an  added  verdure  and  compact- 
ness to  the  plant,  should  be  taken.off  entirely  ; 
more  magnificent  bundles  of  bloom  would 
thus.be  unquestionably  secured. 

Sesianthm  liusselliunus  is  another  plant 
which  in  certain  states  requires  to  be  dis- 
budded. After  having  bloomed  once,  or 
having  beeq  broken  down,  if  deterred  from 


seeding,  it  will  send  out  a number  of  long 
laterals,  which,  unless  tliinned  immediately 
on  their  appearance,  will  not  more  than  half 
or  a third  of  tiie.m  bloom,  and  the  rv.st  will 
be  very  seriously  impoverished.  But  should 
some  of  the  buds  which  are  the  least  pro- 
mising, or  are  in  positions  where  tliey  can 
well  be  spared,  be  removed  at  first,  the 
plant  will  grow  and  flower  with  unwonted 
energy  and  richness. 

After  all,  the  cases  which  we  have  selected 
are  merely  illustrative  of  a system  which 
may  comiuLsea  vast  mukitude  of  plants  of 
all  classes,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  in 
which  tlieir  inflorescence  is  arranged.  This 
system  is  for  the  most  part  necessary 
only  where  some  kind  of  pruning  is 
pursued,  ami  it  is  for  that  pruning  that  we 
seek  to  substitute  it  wherever  practicable, 
because  it  .saves  some  little  time  and  a very 
large  amount  of  tlie  plant’s  strengtli  and 
• beauty.  'Geraniums,  many  kinds  of  climbers, 
and  all  plants  , which  through  culture  grow 
too  dense,  or  bear  too  many  branches  to 
flower  perfectly,  may  be  most  appropriately 
s'ubjxicted  to. it.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know  of 
any  exotic  that  is  the  object  of  artificial 
treatment  to  promote  busliiness,  which  may 
not  at  some  period  or  another  need  such 
as.sistancc. 

Beyoiid  its  usefulness,  however,  in  refer- 
ence to  these  specimens  which  want  their 
side  branches  thinning  lest  they  get  too 
weak  or  crowded,  wa  are  anxious  especially 
to  exhibit  its  advantages  in  regard  to  such 
as  it  is  wished  to  make  more  busliy. 
Praptised  on  the  terminal  buds  ef  young 
plants,  itwould  have  all  the  eflfect  of  stopping 
their  shoots,  whilst  at  the  same  time  its;>ared 
them  the  needless  expansion  of  those  shoots. 
There  are  many  plants  grown  in  greenhouses 
and-stoves,  which,  like  those  iii  the  open  air, 
finish  their  summer’s  enlargement  by  forming 
a bud  at  the  end  of  their  stems  or  branches, 
an  d those  wliich  do  not  grow  thus  fold 
up  their  leaves  into  a sort  of  half-expanded 
bud.  In  either  instance,  the  bud  or  point 
could  be  plucked  out  carefully,  directly  (lie 
sap  w,a3  set  in  motion,  in  the  spring, 
or  the  lieai't  of  the  young  shoot 
pould  be  abstracted  as  soon  as  the  bud 
began  to  develop.  Tins,  tliougli  a novel, 
would  certainly  bo  a va  uable  npplic.ation 
of  the  principle,  .since  by  its  means  the 
time  and  energy  wasted  on  tlio  elongation 
of  tlie  slioot  before  it  would  generally  be 
stipped,  might  in  this  way  bo  entirely 
saved.  The  plan  is,  moreover,  superior 
to  winter  pruning,  in  that  tlie  stopping  of 
a soft  growing  shoot  is  at  ouee  a means  of 
eliciting  laterals,  whilst  the  . process  of  de- 
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velopmpnt  is  much  more  tardy  when  an  old, 
hard;  and  dormant  branch  is  severed. 

There  is  still.another  group  of  plants,  dn 
whioli  the  system  may  bo  practised  service- 
ably, and  that  is  such  tuberous-rooted  her- 
baceous species,  as  gesneras  and  dahli.as. 
The  number  of  stems  wlijeh  plants  of  this 
character  will  throw  up  is  always  manifest 
at  the  time  of  potting  or  planting,  or  very 
speedily  afterwards  ; and  duly  estimating 
the  capacities  of  the  plants,  if  just  such  a 
number  of  stems  be  then  left  as  will  flower 
liberally,  and  the  buds  or  eyes  of  the  rest 
cut  out,  fine  and  healthy  specimens  will 
be  obtained.  With  respect  to  dahlias,  one 
good  stem  will  always  sufiBce.  In  gesne- 
ras, three  or  four  may  be  preserved  as  the 
state  of  the  specimen  may  determine,  and 
. other  kinds  can  be  treated  accordingly. 

Again,  in  .forcing  roses,  or  any  shrubs, 
that  have  been  liberally  pruned,  and  which 
are  not  destined  for  show,  but  simply  to  sup- 
ply flowers  for  bouquets,  however  closely  the 
shoots  may  have  been  cut  in,  there  will 
sometimes  be  buds  which  give  early  signs  of 
unfolding  themselves  badly,  and  which  may 
then  indicate  that  they  will  form  nothing 
but  starved  shoots,  wholly  destitute  of 
' flowers.  On  tliese  the  operation  of  disbud- 
ding can  be  further  employed,  for  if  they  be 
timely  removed,. the  other  flowering  shoots 
will  necessarily  receive  the  extra  nourish- 
ment which  they  would  have  expended. 

Finally,  there  are  plants  which,  from  their 
nature,  or  from  fancy,  or  for  particular  pur- 
poses, or  because  they  display  themselves 
better  in  that  manner,  have  to  be  treated,  as 
standard  shrubs,  that  are  prepared  with  more 
or  less  tall  bare  stems,  and  a bushy  upright 
expansive,  drooping  head.  To  train  the 
stems  of  these  merely  requires  much  and 
repeated  pruning,  but  we  wish  to  apply  to 
them  the  more  rapid  and  suitable  process  of 
disbudding.  Let  the  bads  be  removed,  ere 
they  have  lengthened  into  branohes,  and  the 
plants  will  sooner  attain  the'  desired  altitude, 
as  well  as  require  a greater  degree  of  robust- 
ness. 

In  order  to  pnt  in  practice  the  plan  we 
have  now  been  suggesting,  wo  would  recom- 
mend the  use  of  a very  small  sharp  knife, 
instead  of  the  hand.  If  buds  be  rubbed  off 
by  the  finger  or  thumb,  the  operation  is  fre- 
quently ineffectual,  and  the  bark  of  the 
plant  is  commonly  injured.  When  it  is  done 
with  a suitable  knife,  however,  the  entire 
substance  of  the  bud  can  be  cat  off,  without 
at  all  damaging  theshrub.or  root  from  which 
It  is  taken. 

We  hope  we  have  therein  said  enough  to 


demonstrate  the  superiority  of  disbudding  to 
pruning,  and  that  whenever  the  former  can 
be  offeated,  in  will  in  future  bo  the  ordinary 
method  pursued  with  all  exotic  plants. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  CUTTINGS. 


For  Flowery  Fm\t,  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

Cuttings  are  slips  cut  from  the  mother 
plant  for  the  purpose  of  setting,  in  order  that 
they  may  make  roots,  and  form  young  plants. 
A small  house  should  bo  devoted  to  their 
propagation,  but  if  tliis  cannot  be  obtained, 
a frame  may  be  used,  situated  so  as  only  to 
have  the  morning  sun  ; otherwise,  shading 
with  bunting  or  mats  will  be  requisite  or 
necessary.  Those  cuttings  requiring  heat 
should  be  plunged  in  a bed  of  tan,  or  placed 
in  a hotbed.  Cuttings  of  woody  plants  take 
root  best  in  fine  silver  sand,  for  they  strike 
more  freely  in  it,  and  are  safer  to  pot  off 
after  being  rooted,  since  tlie  sand  shakes 
clean  from  their  roots,  and  this  is  not  the 
case  where  they  have  been  planted  in  mould. 
But  as  some  of  the  soft-wooded  kinds  will 
not  strike  well  in  sand,  they  must  be  planted 
in  fine  mould.  In  making  cuttings,  no  leaves- 
should  be  taken  off  or  shortened,  except  in 
that  part  which  is  to  be  buried  in  the  mould 
or  sand,  where  tliey  should  be  cut  off  as  close 
to  the  stem  as  possible.  The  more  leaves 
there  are  on  a cutting,  the  sooner  it  will 
strike  or  take  root,  and  the  more  shallow 
they  are  planted  the  better  ; but  they  roust 
be.  well  fastened  in  tlie  mould  or  sand.  The- 
pots  in  which  they  are  planted  should  be 
well  drained  with  potsherds,  and  kept  rather 
moist,  bat  not  too  much,  or  else  they  will 
damp  off;  and  the  hand  or  bell  glasses,  with 
which  tliey  are  covered,  should  be  taken  off 
and  wiped  every  merning.  Wlien  the 
cuttings  are  rooted,  and  have  been  potted  off, 
they  require  to  be  placed  in  a frame  for  a, few 
days,  and  shaded ; after  this  they  sliould  be 
hardened  by  degrees.  In  procuring  loam  and 
peat  for. potting  plants,  the  top  spit  is  always 
the  best,  and  is  to  be. preferred  with  the  turf 
upon  it,  and  as  fresh  as  possible.  When  peat 
cannot  be  obtained,  decayed  leaves  or  wood 
may  be  substituted,  'i'lie  lighter  and  more 
sandy  the  loam  is  the  better,  as  it  will  re- 
quire less  peat  and  sand  to  be  mixed  with  it. 
A certain  quantity  of  sand  is  always  a proper 
ingredient  in  mould  intcuded  to  be.  used  in 
potting  or  shifting  plants.  I'.  C.  M. 
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Red  Spider  in  Cucumber  Frames. — A 
safe  cure  for  red  spider  in  cucumber 
frames,  is  to  keep  them  very  moist,  with  a 
strong  heat,  to  water  them  at  twelve  o’clock 
in  the  day,  and  shut  them  up,  and  mat 
them  over,  so  that  the  sun  will  not  burn 
them. 

The  Gooseberry  Caterpillar. — Sprigs 
of  broom  entwined  round  the  branches  of 
■gooseberry  and  other  branches,  put  an 
effectual  stop  to  the  destructive  operations 
of  the  caterpillar.  The  above  have  been 
tried  with  success  in  some  gardens  in  Suther- 
landsliire. 

The  Daisy. — How  few  persons  even 
know  the  variety  which  distinguishes  this 
humble  class  of  flowers.  Their  cheapness 
is  somewhat  against  them,  it  is  true  ; but  if 
any  gardener  would  take  the  trouble  to  get 
all  the  leading  varieties,  and  plant  them 
about  in  patches,  in  the  common  borders, 
they  would  be  found  objects  of  much  greater 
interest  than  many  give  them  credit  for. 
The  flowers  come  out  among  the  earliest  of 
the  spring,  and  the  colours,  which  vary  from 
pure  white  to  very  deep  crimson,  render  a 
border  planted  with  daises,  in  good  propor- 
tion to  the  crocus,  snowdrop,  daffodil, 
primrose,  and  similar  early  flowers,  much 
more  effe.ctive  than  anybody  who  has  not 
seen  it  can  imagine.  The  quilled  white, 
quilled  crimson,  and  double  pink,  are  very 
distinct  and  beautiful  varieties. 

Thinning  out  Peas. — The  principle  of 
thinning  crops  as  one  means  towards  secur- 
ing perfect  growth  is,  indeed,  commonly 
recognised,  but  too  seldom  acted  on.  In  no 
culinaiy  crop,  perhaps,  is  this  remark  so 
well  illustrated  as  in  the  case  of  garden  peas. 
If  we  look  at  a crop  of  peas  when  they  are 
just  vegetating,  we  shall,  in  almost  every 
case,  see  the  plants  standing  thickly  together, 
forming  then,  in  their  embryo  state,  an  un- 
broken line.  And  they  are  generally  allowed 
to  grow  on  without  any  alteration  in  this 
respect.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  two-thir,ls 
—often  more — of  the  seed  sown  is  wasted, 
and  the  crops  should  be  kept  thin,  both  by 
sowing  fewer  seed  than  is  usual,  and  subse- 
quently thinning  out  the  plants  if  necessary, 
so  that  the  plants  may  stand  clear  of  each 
•other ; the  larger  varieties  may  be  thinned 
to  throe  or  four  inches  apart,  the  smaller 
ones  to  two  inches.  The  plants,  too,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  run  up  to  a great  height, 
should  be  topped  once  or  twice  to  make  them 
bushy.  If  these  two  points  of  practice  were 
attended  to  in  conjunction  witli  each  other, 
the  pea  crops  would  be  found  to  furnish 
successive  supplies  in  much  better  condition 
than  is  now  often  found  to  bo  the  case. 


Destruction  op  Aphides.— The  different 
kinds  of  aphides  or  plant  louse  are  very 
troublesome.  Such  plants  as  calceolarias, 
cinerarias,  pelargoniums,  &c.,  suffer  much 
injury  froni  the  green  fly,  if  they  be  not 
speedily  dislodged,  and  other  kinds  attack 
out-door  crops.  For  in-doors  or  wherever 
the  smoke  can  be  confined,  fumigation  with 
tobacco  is  tlie  best  plan  of  destroying  them, 
and  a calm  evening  is  best  suited  for  the 
operation.  The  houses  or  other  places  are 
to  be  closed,  and  then  filled  with  the  smoke, 
and  next  day  the  plants  should  be  syringed 
with  clean  water.  The  tobacco  should  be 
laid  over  a few  red  hot  cinders  in  the  bottom 
of  a flower-pot,  and  then  covered  over  with 
a good  thickness  of  damjp  short  hay,  the  pot 
being  elevated  upon  two  bricks,  so  that  the 
draught  of  air  may  reach  the  hole  at  the 
bottom.  In  places  where  the  smoke  is 
offensive,  and  generally  out  of  doors,  the 
plants  may  he  well  syringed  towards  evening, 
in  the  liquid  made  by  adding  to  the  tobacco 
liquor  of  the  shops,  four  times  its  bulk  in 
water ; in  the  morning,  this  is  to  be  syringed 
off  with  clean  water ; whichever  remedy  is 
adopted,  it  is  safest  to  have  it  repeated  once 
or  twice  within  a day  or  two. 

Fertilising  Cucumbers. — It  is  not  only 
unnecessary  to  fertilise  the  blossoms  of 
cucumbers,  as  far  as  the  growing  of  fruits 
fit  for  the  table  is  concerned,  but  positively 
detrimental  where  fine  and  symmetrical  fruit 
is  required.  This  admits  of  explanation. 
AVhen  the  blossom  is  fertilised,  the  young 
ovules  (future  seeds]  begin  to  form  their 
embryo,  and  as  all  the  ovules  in  the  fruit 
are  seldom  or  never  influenced  in  this  way, 
those  which  are  influenced,  when  they  begin 
to  grow,  cause  the  fruit  to  swell  equally, 
thus  producing  an  unsymmetrical  outline. 
But  though  the  fruit,  as  a horticultural 
production,  will  come  to  maturity  without 
the  fertilisation  of  the  ovary  having  been 
effected,  yet  the  seeds  of  such  plants  will  be 
abortive  ; consequently,  when  fertile  seed  is 
required,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
fertilisation.  In  the  case  of  unfertilised 
fruit,  too,  the  blossoms  remain  expanded 
much  longer  than  when  the  fertilisation  has 
been  effected,  and  this  is  a point  of  import- 
ance to  exhibitors.  The  object  in  growing 
cucumbers,  whether  for  show  or  use,  being  not 
to  produce  seed,  but  long  handsome  fruit  it 
follows  that  the  contact  of  the  pollen  with 
the  stigma  should  be  prevented,  for  in  pre- 
venting this,  we  prevent  the  rapid  decay  of 
the  flowers,  and  take  away  the  check  to 
longitudinal  extension,  and  the  tendency  to 
unequal  lateral  protuboration. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN. 


FIRST  WEEK  IN  JCI.V. 

Tuups. — Take  up  the  roets,  if  not  already 
Kione,  and  manage  them  as  directed  in  last 
month’s  number. 

Dahlias. — Tie  the  branches  as  often  as 
they  will  reach  the  stakes  ; they  are  now  be- 
ginning to  enlarge,  and  the  wind  will  have 
more  power  over  them,  particularly  so  in 
wet  weather. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  — Carefully 
tie  up  the  blooming  stems  as  they  advance 
in  growth,  and  if  not  already  top-dressed 
•with  manure,  it  should  be  immediately 
attended  to.  Keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  open,  and  supply  them 
liberally  with  water. 

Adricdlas  are  now  in  a dormant  state,  the 
spring  foliage  is  fast  decaying.  The  green 
fly  (common  aphis)  attacks  them  in  numbers, 
as  also  the  smaller  kinds  of  caterpillar.  Clear 
them  of  these  pests  as  directed  in  last  month’s 
number.  Pick  off  decayed  foliage  as  often 
as  it  makes  its  appearance.  Move  the 
surface  of  the  soil  round  the  necks  of  the 
plants,  and  water  sparingly.  The  same 
attention  will  be  necessary  with  the  poly- 
anthuses. 

Inoculate  AND  LAY  various  Shrubs.— 
Inoculate  roses.  This  is  to  be  understood 
principally  of  the  curious  kinds.  The  bud- 
ding is  to  be  performed  upon  stocks,  raised 
from  common  kinds,  or  on  stocks  of  the 
common  dog  rose.  In  budding  roses,  one 
precaution  is  to  be  observed,  namely,  that  it 
be  not  done  too  soon,  because  the  buds  are 
apt  to  shoot  in  the  autumn,  and  thereby 
suffer  from  frost  in  the  winter.  Some  .sorts 
of  roses  which  do  not  produce  suckers  may 
also  be  propagated  by  layers,  which  should 
be  layered  in  the  autumn  season,  or  some  of 
the  same  year’s  shoots  may  be  layered  at 
midsummer,  and  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
and  they  will  sometimes  be  rooted  by 
Michaelmas. 


Plant  Cuttings,  &c.,  op  Succulent 
Plants. — This  is  a proper  time  to  plant 
cuttings  and  slips  of  most  kinds  of  succulent 
plants.  The  method  of  propagating  these 
kinds  of  plants  is  easy  enough.  It  is  done 
principally  by  cuttings,  and  the  management 
is  as  follow.s In  the  first  place  it  .vill  be 
proper  to  observe  that  the  cuttings  of  many 
of  these  kinds  of  plants,  being  extremely  full 
of  sap,  require,  when  separated  from  the 
parent,  to  be  laid  for  a few  days  on  a dry 
shelf  in  the  house,  until  the  moisture  is  ex- 
haled from  the  fresh  wound,  so  that  there 
may  not  be  any  part  of  the  cutting  rotten 
when  put  into  the  soil ; and  in  order  to 
prevent  this,  the  earth  that  they  are  first 
placed  in  should  be  a dry  mixture  of  sand 
and  lime  rubbish,  as  most  congenial  to  their 
succulent  nature.  After  being  dried,  these 
cuttings  are  successfully  potted  in  dry  ex- 
hausted bark,  or  leaf  mould,  and'afterwards 
potted. 

Jessaminw. — Jessamines  of  some  parti- 
cular sorts  being  propagated  principally  by 
budding,  such  as  the  Italian  and  other 
curious  kinds,  it  may  be  performed  any  time 
this  month  : the  common  white  jessamine  is 
the  proper  stock  upon  which  to  bud  most  of 
the  sorts. 

Greenhoc.se  Plant.s. — The  greenhouse 
plants,  wherever  placed,  should  be  regularly 
looked  to,  as  regards  air,  shading,  watering, 
and  more  particularly  training,  as  no  after- 
pruning,  tying  in,  or  other  resource,  will  be 
found  so  effective  in  forming  a neat  and  re- 
gular plant  as  a little  attention  during  the 
growing  season  to  stopping  and  judicious 
staking.  Greenhouse  hard-wooded  plants 
may  be  kept  and  grown  better  in  cool  pits 
during  the  summer  than  in  any  other  situa- 
tion. They  should  be  shaded  from  intense 
sun-heat,  and  a circulation  of  air  through 
the  bottom  of  the  pits  about  the  pots  should 
be  secured.  The  free-growing  and  soft- 
wooded  plants  may  be  grown  wherever  there 
is  plenty  of  air  and  light,  and  the  auxiliary 
of  shading  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sui* 
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It  is  scarcely  material  at  this  season  whether 
these  conditions  be  supplied  to  them  out  of 
doors,  or  in  frames  and  pita,  or  houses  with 
the  lights  partially  or  wholly  removed.  The 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  should  be  kept 
gay  by  a succession  of  plants  in  bloom,  and 
these  ought  now  to  be  frequently  changed 
and  renewed. 

Gekanidmb  should  now  be  cut  back  to 
three  or  four  eyes,  and  the  cuttings  struck. 
They  should  be  struck  under  a common 
hand-glass,  in  a shady  border  of  rich,  light 
soil.  Be  sure  you  cut  them  up  to  a joint  or 
eye,  which  may  be  found  at  every  leaf,  so 
that  if  yon  cut  to  a place  close  under  where 
a leaf  was,  you  are  sure  of  being  right.  Some 
of  the  bottom  leaves  should,  however,  be 
pulled  oS, 

Pansies. — The  side  shoots  may  be  struck 
under  a hand-glass  in  a shady  border,  and 
those  already  struck  may  be  planted  out 
where  they  are  to  bloom.  Top-dressing  the 
plants  will  greatly  encourage  the  size..  Those 
blooming  for  the  shows  should  be  shaded 
from  the  heat  of  the  morning  sun. 

Generai-  Directions  for  the  Flower 
Garden. — Propagate  extensively  for  next 
year’s  supply.  Sow  the  seeds  of  biennial 
and  perennial  flowering  plants.  Propagate 
double  rockets,  double  sweet-williams,  mule 
piuks,  pansies,  and  such  like  plants,  by  cut- 
tings and  slips.  Carefully  preserve  the  dried 
roots  of  bulbous  plants  until  the  planting 
season  returns.  Camellias  should  be  attended 
to  as  the  buds  appear;  keep  them  only  mode- 
rately moist  and  shaded.  Also,  calceolarias, 
unless  such  plants  as  are  seedlings ; these 
should  have  as  much  sun  as  possible.  In  the 
modern  flower  garden,  plant  out  duplicates 
to  fill  vacancies ; peg  down  diffuse  growing, 
and  tie  up  erect  growing  plants ; water 
liberally  and  frequently ; examine  and  re- 
move dead  leaves  and  stones.  The  amateur 
would  derive  much  advantage  from  making 
a careful  note  of  the  exact  height  and  colours 
of  the  summer  flowering  plants  which  he 
cultivates,  as  well  as  of  those  which  he  may 
intend  to  add  to  his  selection ; this  informa- 
tion will  be  found  to  bo  particularly  useful 
at  planting  time  next  year,  and  there  is  some 
satisfaction  turning  our  own  observations  to 
account.  In  the  flower  garden,  the  most 
gorgeous  time  is  approaching.  'The  beds 
being  perfectly  filled  for  the  summer,  the 
utmost  attention  must  bo  paid  to  neatness  and 
high  keeping,  witliout  which,  the  best  seloo- 
tioD  of  plants  will  look  badly  and  poor.  But 
if  keeping  bo  all  that  is  necessary  in  the 
flower  garden  itself,  not  a moment  should  be 
lost  in  propagating  for  another  season.  To 
this  end  cuttings  should  be  continually  put 


in  and  trained,  and  perennial  seeds  repeatedly 
SOWN.  Now  also  is  the  time  to  see  the  effect 
of  any  arrangement  of  colours  adhered  to  in 
the  planting,  and  to  note  any  desirable 
alterations  for  another  season. 


SECOND  WEEK  IN  JDLV. 

Auriculas  are  now  in  a dormant  state, 
but  still  require  the  florist's  attention  ; they 
must  be  kept  moderately  watered,  and 
cleansed  of  decayed  leaves  and  weeds ; 
shading  them  during  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
also  necessary. 

Pinks. — Continue  making  stock,  by  piping 
as  often  as  any  cuttings  are  ready ; shade  the 
glasses  with  pipings  under  them,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  if  your  beds  are  exposed 
to  the  power  of  the  sun. 

Carnations  and  Piootebb  will  now  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  amateurs ; tying  them 
as  often  as  they  require,  and  reducing 
the  number  of  pods,  must  be  attended  to. 
Those  varieties  that  produce  small  or  thin 
flowers  may  be  podded  up  to  one  or  two — as 
you  may  fancy ; examine  the  topmost  bud, 
and  see  if  it  be  perfect ; if  not,  take  it  away, 
and  leave  the  second  in  its  place.  Some 
varieties  produce  exceedingly  large  and  well- 
formed  pods,  yet  there  is  often  difficulty  in 
blooming  them  whole.  The  pods,  therefore, 
should  not  be  taken  away  too  early;  it  is 
better  to  do  it  gradually : waiting  till  you 
see  the  nose  of  the  first  blossom  is  safely 
out  of  the  flower-cup,  when  if  you  do  not 
require  any  more  blooms  from  the  same  stem, 
you  may  take  away  the  remaining  pods,  for 
two  or  three  should  be  left  on  till  the  flower 
is  safe.  There  are  also  many  varieties  that 
have  short,  thick,  and  ill-formed  pods,  and 
are  very  difficult  to  flower  fit  for  show. 
With  these,  still  greater  care  will  be  required, 
as  to  the  generai  reduction  of  the  buds,  and 
also  the  tying,  &c.,  these  latter  varieties 
requiring  two,  and  occasionally  three  ties,  to 
secure  them  from  bursting.  The  young 
florist  must  here  exercise  a little  of  his  own 
judgment,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  anticipate 
every  circumstance  that  may  require  notice  j 
by  a little  practical  and  close  attention,  he 
will  soon  acquire  the  method  of  managing 
these  flowers.  In  tying  tlie  pods,  care  should 
bo  taken  to  fix  the  bass  above  what  is  called 
the  sub-calyx,  which  is  the  small  scales  grow- 
ing immediately  on  tlve  top  of  the  bloom 
stem,  under  the  shoulder  of  the  pod  or  flower; 
for  if  the  flower-cup  bo  split  down  to  the 
sub  calyx,  the  bloom  will  be  rendered  unfit 
I for  exhibition.  Keep  the  pots  clear  o? 
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Weeds  and  well  supplied  with  water.  Weak 
liquid  manure  may  now  be  applied. 

Dahlias.— Continue  to  tie  up  and  protect 
dahlias,  as  recommended  last  week.  Should 
the  weather  prove  wet,  and  attended  with 
high  wind,  great  damage  will  accrue  if  the 
tying  be  neglected. 

General  Directions. — Take  up,  without 
delay,  all  tuberous  roots,  as  anemones  and 
ranunculuses,  also  tnlips,  &c.,  and  let  their 
places  be  immediately  fflied  with  annuals, 
cultivated  in  pots,  such  as  stocks,  &c. 
Water  all  newly-planted  flowers ; a second 
bloom  may  be  obtained  from  several  kinds 
of  plants  and  flowers  which  bloom  at  this 
season  by  a judicious  thinning  or  pruning 
back.  We  may  mention  the  early  sort  of 
roses,  althea  frutex,  naost  perennials,  and 
many  annuals.  Of  the  latter,  a reserve 
should  always  be  kept  in  pots,  ready  for 
turning  out  whenever  they  may  be  required. 
Attend  to  staking  and  tying  up  any  plant 
that  requires  it.  Greenhouse  plants  in  the 
open  air  should  have  a liberal  supply  of 
water.  In  placing  them,  some  regard  should 
be  had  to  their  native  habitat.  Thus,  New 
Holland  and  Cape  plants  usually  suceeed 
under  the  same  treatment,  and  yet  a strongly 
marked  difference  exists  between  them  and 
others,  called  also  greenhouse  plants,  and  by 
this  attention  to  geographical  arrangement ' 
much  trouble  will  be  spared  the  cultivator 
too  obvious  to  need  mentioning.  Persevere 
with  the  mowing  and  other  mechanical' 
minutuB  of  the  garden.  Continue  to  propa- 
gate herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants  by  layers, 
cuttings,  slips,  and  budding.  Have  every- 
thing that  is  to  be  planted  out  done  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Alpine  Plants. — Examine  and  cut  away 
the  dead  flower  stalks,  and  clear  them  from' 
all  weeds.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the 
drainage — let  it  be  complete,  and  let  their 
situation  bo  in  the  most  shady  part  of  the 
garden.  If  there  be  any  particularly  noted 
for  rarity,  beauty,  or  curiosity,  propagate 
them  to  their  full  extent,  for  they  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  a garden.  Those 
that  have  died  away  should  be  kept  perfectly 
dry,  and  their  growth  would  be  considerably 
promoted  by  a slight  top-dressing.  Some 
discrimination  must  be  used  in  regard  to  the 
watering  of  those  which  are  growing,  and 
those  which  have  arrived  at  maturity.  The 
Iwgest  supply  must,  of  course,  be  given  to 
the  tormer. 

Annuau. — The  annuals  which  are  sown 
now  must  be  in  a good  situation,  so  that  they 
may  flower  this  season.  This  is  a good  time 
to  sow  mignionette  and  stock,  so  that  tliey 
may  flower  in  pots  through  the  early  part  of 


file  winter.  Those  which  are  past  tlieir 
flowering  state  must  be  removed,  and  their 
vacancies  filled  by  others,  or  some  particular 
plants  wliich  arc  ready  to  flower.  Snoh  as 
are  planted  out  of  pots,  should  have  the  balls 
ot  earth  a little  loosened,  and  supplied  with 
a tliorough  watering. 

CaRTsANTHEMUMS.  — This  is  a proper 
season  for  making  new  plants  of  this  beau- 
' tiful  autumnal  flower.  This  is  done  by 
either  dividing  them  at  the  roots,  «r  taking 
off  tlie  strongest  tops  of  the  shoots  about 
three  inches  in  length,  and  planting  them  in 
small  pets,  and  plunging  them  into  a little 
heat.  It  is  a plant  which  is  easily  struck, 
and,  when  it  has  taken  place,  the  plants 
should  be  gradually  hardened  off,  and  placed 
in  a warm  sunny  situation,  if ' possible, 
plunging  the  pots.  They  should,  as  well  as 
the  standard  plants,  have  a liberal  supply  of 
water,  and  once  a week  liquid  manure  m.ay 
be  applied. 

Cacti  and  other  succulents  not  in  flower 
should  have  a full  exposure  to  the  light,  and 
sun  and  air.  Climbers  and  free  growing 
plants  should  be  pruned,  thinned,  and  tied 
m their  most  natural  positions. 

Half-hardy  Plants,  such  as  petunias, 
verbenas,  &o.,  should  be  propagated  as  fast 
as  cuttings  can  be  procured,  especially  of 
any  new  sorts,  or  tiiose  on  which  a particular 
value  is  placed.  Those  which  are  intended 
for  forcing,  as  geraniums,  heliotropes,  cal- 
ceolarias, should  be  expedited  in  their 
growth,  and  be  kept  regularly  stopped,  so 
as  to  form  bushy  heads  as  well  as  to  prevent 
their  flowering  ; keep  them  regularly  shifted 
until  they  be  in  the  required  sized  pot,  and 
let  them  be  well  shaded  as  soon  as  the  sun 
acts  powerfully,  especially  when  fresh 
shifted. 

Fuchsias. — Kegulate  them  as  they  ad- 
vance in  growth,  and  water  them  copiously ; 
for  if  they  get  too  dry,  they  will  shed  the 
greater  part  of  their  flowers  and  leaves. 
Liquid  manure  may  be  occasionally  used. 
The  plants  should  be  shifted  when  the  pots 
get  too  full  of  roots. 

Geraniums. — Those  which  arc  out  of 
bloom  should  be  cut  down  to  within  a few 
eyes  of  the  old  wood,  and  placed  in  a hot 
situation,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Water 
them  sparingly,  so  as  not  to  excite  them 
into  renewed  growth,  but  to  enable  them 
thoroughly  to  ripen  tlie  wood,  previously  to 
preparing  them  for  the  nex.  season. 

Roses. — Keep  tho  old  flowers  cut  off  as 
they  decay,  and  prune  back  the  old  flowering 
branches  to  the  new  shoot  or  bud,  from 
which  the  next  flower  will  proceed.  Many 
of  the  more  delicate  and  fine  Fsenc'.i  f uses 
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are  apt  to  die  at  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
when  pruned  in  winter,  or  early  in  spring. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  a second 
pruning  of  the  tender  shoots  should  now  be 
performed,  or  when  the  flowers  fade.  In 
the  same  manner  as  in  winter  pruning,  all 
dead  and  decayed  wood  should  be  cut  out, 
and  those  shoots  which  have  done  flowering 
should  be  shortened  back  to  a healthy  strong 
bud ; but  tliose  buds  which  have  not  yet 
flowered  may  be  kept  unshortened  till  the 
end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of 
October.  Some  prune  all  their  best  roses  at 
this  time,  and  their  common  sorts  in  winter 
in  the  usual  way. 

Migniokette. — The  most  successful  cul- 
tivators of  this  plant  sow  the  seed  at 
•different  times,  and,  from  the  result  of  long 
experience,  they  regulate  the  times  of 
sowing  to  correspond  with  the  time  they 
expect  a demand  for  it.  In  order  to  obtain 
^plants  in  bloom  during  January  and  Febru- 
■ ary,  they  sow  in  the  open  ground  about  the 
.middle  of  this  month,  sowing  the  seed  then 
that  the  plant  may  be  stocky.  By  the 
middle  of  September  these  plants  will  be  fit 
for  potting.  They  choose  pots  of  various 
• sizes,  'i’hose  of  the  sort  called  thirty-two 
.are  the  most  convenient.  Into  these  pots 
they  put-  from  eight  to  ten  plants,  thinning 
them  out  afterwards,  should  they  be  too 
thick.  The  mould  of  which  they  make  use 
is  rather  light  and  porous,  admitting  the 
water  to  pass  freely  through  it.  After 
potting  the  plants,  they  are  placed  in  a cold 
pit  or  frame,  until  they  have  fully  esta- 
blished themselves.  A second  crop  is  sown 
not  later  than  the  25th  August,  which 
comes  into  perfection  in  March.  April  and 
•May  mignionette  luxuriates  in  liquid  manure, 
whether  prepared  from  guano,  pigeon’s  dung, 
or  the  stable  yard.  Water  only  at  the 
roots. 

Myrtles,  and  other  evergreens,  should 
be  freely  watered,  especially  if  much 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Syringe  them  often,  so 
-as  to  keep  the  leaves  free  from  dust. 

Violets. — Those  planted  out  for  potting 
in  autumn  should  bo  well  watered  in  dry 
vreather.  Encourage  the  plants  by  stirring, 
and  in  some  cases  renewing  the  surface 
soil.  Look  often  after  them,  keep  them 
clear  of  weeds,  and  prefer  a shady  and  moist 
treatment. 

Jessamines,  Honeysuckles,  and  all  fast- 
growing climbing  (>lants,  should  now  be 
looked  over,  pruned,  and  nailed  in,  or  tied 
up,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Hollyhocks  must  be  thinned,  and  have 
long  and  strong  stakes  put  to  them.  Their 


grandeur  will  be  enhanced  by  giving  them 
clear  liquid  manure  once  a week. 

Primulas. — Siflt  os  the  plants  require  it, 
keeping  them  in  a cool  place,  shaded  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Water  freely. 


THIRD  WEEK  IN  JULY. 

Auriculas  must  be  shaded  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  otherwise  attended 
to  as  directed  in  last  month’s  number. 

Pinks. — Prepare  some  ground  for  planting 
out  the  rooted  pipings,  they  will  soon  require 
your  attention ; but  if  the  weather  should 
be  too  hot,  we  recommend  you  not  to  com- 
mence till  we  have  some  rain,  unless  com- 
pelled for  want  of  room.  In  this  case,  well 
saturate  your  prepared  beds  with  water  throe 
or  four  hours  before  you  commence  plant- 
ing out ; this  will  give  the  soil  time  to  get 
mellow  and  fit  to  receive  the  tender  roots 
of  the  young  plants.  Those  who  have  not 
finished  their  work,  should  not  lose  any  time, 
particularly  with  the  scarce  or  valuable  sorts. 
Watering  and  shading  the  piping-glasses 
will  be  still  required,  and  must  be  attended 
to  as  before  directed. 

Carnations. — The  excessive  heat  of  the 
weather  does  not  favour  the  flowering  of 
these  plants  ; it  forces  them  into  bloom  pre- 
maturely, diminutive  in  size,  and  of  short 
duration.  To  the  young  florist,  we  would 
recommend  his  attention  to  the  seeding  of 
a few  of  the  greatest  favourites,  or  those 
which,  from  their  form  or  colours,  his  taste 
leads  him  to  suppose  are  likely  to  produce 
superior  varieties.  One  thing  that  should 
be  observed  in  crossing  these  flowers  for 
seed,  is,  not  to  mix  the  colours ; it  should 
be  scarlet  edge  with  scarlet  edge,  and  purple 
with  purple,  &c.,  for  if  they  be  crossed  in 
colour  they  are  apt  to  produce  varieties, 
called  bizarres,  which  is  a mixture  of  two 
colours  on  tlie  margin  of  the  petals,  instead 
of  being  only  one,  and  though  these  flowers 
are  very  beautiful,  they  are  objected  to  by 
the  florist,  and  are  nut  allowed  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  stands  for  prizes.  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  error  in  taste,  and  while  it  existsi 
will  be  a bar  to  the  culture  and  improve- 
ment of  these  very  desirable  varieties.  Car- 
nations and  picotees,  under  the  oppressive 
heat  of  the  weather,  will  require  more  than 
ordinary  attention  in  sliading,  particularly 
so  if  the  tulip  awning  is  not  in  use ; double 
covering  on  the  glasses,  with  calico,  rhubarb, 
or  cabbage  leaves,  will  be  found  a great 
protection  ; they  must  be  copiously  supplied 
with  water,  and  also  the  paths  and  ^ound 
around  theiii  kept  Qontinually  wqU  iHpings 
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of  cArnations  and  picotees  may  still  be 
taken,  but  they  will  not  make  such  strong 
plants  os  those  taken  last  month ; it  will  be 
advisable  to  make  a few,  however  late ; it 
often  insures  the  saving  of  a stock  of  some 
expensive  sort,  that  would  otherwise  be  lost 
through  disease  in  the  layers. 

Dahlias.— The  thrip  is  already  making 
• ' its  appearance,  as  also  the  black  fly : 
syringing  the  plants  with  weak  soap-suds  or 
• tobacco  water,  in  the  evening,  occasionally, 
will  reduce  them,  and,  probably  destroy  the 
pest,  if  taken  in  time,  and  rid  the  garden  for 
I the  season.  Continue  to  tie  them  up,  &c., 
as  observed  in  the  last  number. 

Annuals  sown  in  the  open  ground  for 
planting  out  may  be  used  for  filling  up  blank 
spaces  in  beds  and  herders,  as  they  will 
bloom  well  late  in  the  season.  China  asters, 
marigolds,  stocks,  &c.,  will  keep  up  a suc- 
cession of  flowers  until  cut  off  by  the  frosts. 
Balsams,  and  many  other,  subjects  sown  late 
or  stunted  er  repotted  all  at  this  time,  assist 
greatly  in  the  decoration  of  gardens.  Tie 
up  all  the  long  straggling  plants  and  flowers 
that  require  it,  sucli  as  sweet  peas,  tropCEo- 
lums,  and  doipbineums;  almost  any  sort 
may  be  still  sown  to  bloom  late,  and  through 
the  winter  in  pots,  under  protection.  Mig- 
nionette,  stocks,  sweet  peas,  and  many  others 
will  grow  well  in  pots,  and  flower  in  the 
winter  time  in  the  oonservatory  or  green- 
house. 

Potted  Plants  of  all  kinds  out  of  doors 
must  be  well  watered  in  hot  weather,  because 
a few  hours  sun,  when  the  soil  is  not  kept 
meist,  heats  the  pot,  and  kills  the  fibres  next 
to  it.  Annuals,  to  be  perfected  in  pots, 
should  be  shifted.  The  neglect  of  properly 
watering  plants  in  pots  that  are  set  out  in 
the  ground,  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources 
of  mischief.  Few  people  consider,  and  we 
cannot  mention  it  too  often,  that  a plant  may 
stand  out  in  six  hours’ rain  without  being  any 
the  less  entitUd  to  the  use  of  the  watering- 
pot.  Many  tall  and  bushy  plants  completely 
repel  every  drop  of  water  from  the  pots,  to 
which,  in  fact,  they  are  a roof  of  leaves.  We 
have  seen  many  individuals  calling  them- 
selves florists  who  are  utterly  careless  of 
such  matters,  and  we  have  known  many 
magnificent  plants  damaged,  and  some  killed, 
before  the  evil  was  discovered  ; indeed  there 
are  many  which  had  better  be  killed  out  of 
the  way  than  spoiled  ; for  k is  only  a tempta- 
tion to  retain  old  scrubs  that  are  a discredit 
to  the  collection  to  which  they  belong.  Let 
any  one  at  all  accustomed  to  study  the 
habits  of  plants  remember  for  what  a 
number  of  hours  the  ground  under  some 
trees  remains  dry,  and  they  may  then  well 


conceive  that  those  plants  which  are  in  pro 
portion  more  bushy  than  trees  in  general 
will  effectually  throw  off  every  drop  from, 
the  pot. 

Pansies  may  be  continually  propagated, 
and  especially  from  young  side  shoots, 
which  make  the  best  plants  ; any  that  have 
done  blooming  may  be  cut  down  pretty 
close,  and  earthed  up,  even  some  may  be 
put  amongst  the  stalks  which  may  be  nearly 
covered ; these  should  be  well  watered, 
because  it  will  induce  shoots  from  the  root, 
and  most  of  them  will  be  rooted  plants.  The 
old  stock  being  parted,  will  give  many 
fit  to  plant  out  at  once.  The  best  of  the 
branches  taken  off  by  cutting  down  the 
plant  may  be  selected,  cut  up  to  a point, 
and  planted  under  a glass  in  the  shade.  New 
beds  may  be  made  with  struck  cuttings, 
being  prepared  with  a good  dressing  of  leaf 
mould  or  dung  rolled  to  mould.  Shade 
flowering  plants  or  blooms  intended  for  show. 

Biennials  and  Perennials  may  be 
sown,  if  not  done  last  month  ; for  they  will, 
if  planted  out  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough,  get  strength  enough  to  bloom  next 
season,  which  is  all  that  is  required  of  most 
of  them ; any  sown  last  month  may  be 
planted  out. 

Autumnal  Flowers,  such  as  the  colchi- 
cums,  winter  aconites,  amaryllis  lutea, 
autumnal  crocuses,  Christmas  rose,  and 
some  others,  or  any  autumn  and  winter 
blooming  plants,  may  be  planted  if  not  done 
before. 

Geraniums  that  have  been  blooming  may 
be  cut  back  almost  to  the  middle  stump,  and  ' 
all  the  cuttings  be  placed  in  the  open  suit  ' 
under  a band-glass.  Those  from  which  seed  ' 
is  being  saved,  and  others  not  yet  dbue 
blooming,  may  be  placed  in  the  conservatory 
or  in  the  open  air.  The  cuttings  from, 
greenhouse  plants  may  now  he  struck 
freely,  others  with  a trifling  bottom  heat,  or 
in  the  greenhouse,  but  the  former  is  the 
better.  The  seedlings  of  geraniums  which, 
are  blooming  should  be  examined,  and  alL 
that  have  not  some  recommendation  elionld  > 
be  thrown  away.  Those  only  should  be 
kept  that  have  some  very  good  points.  The  • 
petal  should  bo  very  thick,  the  colour  very 
novel,  the  flower  very  round,  the  edge  very 
smooth,  or  the  bottom  petal  very  wide,  for 
this  latter  quality  is  scarce,  and  the  absence 
of  it  frequently  the  only  drawback  to  an  • 
otherwise  good  flower.  Still,  any  one  of  the 
points  good  in  a remarkable  degree  ought  to 
save  a seedling,  not  for  its  value  as  a variety,  . 
but  as  a subject  from  which  to  sow  seed. 

CiiuysANTHEMUMS. — Take  off  top  cuttings 
and  strike  them  under  a hand-glass,  with  « 
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careful  shading  frqm  the  hot  sun,  as  these 
cuttings  will  make  neat  dwarf  plants  for 
potting  or  blooming  in  the  borders.  This  is 
the  011I7  way  to  get  dwarf  plants,  for  by 
this  time  most  of  the  sorts  have  got  up 
eighteen  inches,  and  if  left  alone  till  they 
bloom  would  be  a foot  higher.  The  old 
stocks  may  bo  turned  out  in  the  borders  to 
make  shoots  and  bloom  there. 

Dahlias. — At  this  season  the  watering  of 
the  dahlia  should  be  effectual,  but  not  oftener 
than  it  is  absolutely  requisite  ; it  should  be 
done  after  the  seed  is  sown,  and  ;dl  over  the 
foliage,  as  well  as  all  over  the  piece  of  ground 
they  occupy,  soaking  it  as  completely  as  if 
it  were  a heavy  rain,  and  not  repeating  it 
afterwards  for  days.  The  plan  of  watering 
at  the  root  of  the  plant,  and  nowhere  else, 
and  of  repeatiag  this  frequently,  is  altogether 
bad  ; it  leads  to  sudden  alterations  of  wet 
and  dry,  oause.s  insects  to  be  more  abundant, 
and  in  a very  dry  season  gives  a check  which 
the  plant  feels  the  whole  season,  or  at  least 
till  the  longer  and  more  dewy  nights  of 
autumn  come  to  their  aid.  Let  the  numerous 
plans  for  destroying  thrips  and  earwigs  be 
now  put  into  requisition ; put  small  pots  on 
thin  stakes,  put  reeds,  bean  stallcs,  and  other 
tubular  contrivances,  all  about  the  plant  while 
it  is  small,  in  order  that  those  pests  may  be 
got  rid  of  whilst  the  plants  are  young.  It 
is  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  they  be 
got  rid  of  before  the  flowers  come  to  harbour 
and  feed  them,  for  they  will  completely 
destroy  every  blossom  on  the  plant.  Those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  mulching  their 
dahlias  have  found  that  watering  through 
the  day  has  been  of  use.;  bat  there  is  a great 
evil  in  mulching : the  dung  about  the  roots 
forms  such  a harbour  for  vermin,  that  it 
becomes  soon  difficult  to  keep  either  the  ear- 
wigs or  the  tlirip  at  all  under.  Again,  any 
sort  of  covering  about  the  ground  encourages 
the  fibres  of  the  roots  to  come,  to  the  surface, 
and  it  will  be  seen  towards  the  height  of  the 
bloom,  on  removing  the  litter,  tlie  fibres  will 
liavo  come  to  the  top  of  the  ground.  Of 
course,  if  the  dry  weather  once  caused  these 
fibres  to  die,  the  plant  would  receive  a check 
not  easily  got  over.  All  plants  are  the 
better  for  going  down  a little  after  moisture  ; 
for  this  reason,  all  partial  waterings  are  bad. 
Dahlias  should  be  well  syringed  over  their 
foliage  after  the  sun  is  down;  it  is  of  great 
service.  All  supeifiuous  branches  should  be 
cut  off ; and,  indeed,  they  may  be  trained  to  a 
single  stem  to  the  height  of  a foot  or  fifteen 
inches,  with  advaniage.  This  may  bo  con- 
sidered the  principal  part  of  summer  culture. 
Sufficient  instructions  have  been  already 
given  for  tying  and  staking  them. 


PoLYANTBUBES  may  be  parted  and  planted 
out  for  increase,  but  sho\v  fbivrers  willhardly 
grow  large  enough  by  the  autumn,  unkM 
parted  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  ' 

Verbenas,  Silti.as,  Heliotuopes,  Pe- 
tunias, and  otlier  potted  plants,  may  be  put 
out  in  the  borders,  wherever  there  is  space, 
and  early  flowers  that  are  done  blooming 
should  be  removed  or  cut  down  to  make 
room  and  leave  tlie  place  more  neat. 

PuCHsi.vs  in  pots  may  be  either  plunged 
or  planted  out,  and  the  beds  and  borders 
should  be  finished  off  every  few  days;  for 
the  decayed  annuals,  and  other  declining 
flowers,  render  this  necessary. 

Beqoslvs  will  require  a considerable  sup- 
ply of  moisture  in  dry  weather ; bat,  it 
should  drain  freely  from  the  pot.  Stake  and 
train  out  as  necessary. 

Camellias  will  now  have  set  their  blooms, 
and  may  be  inarehe^.  It  is  done  by  cutting 
a stock,  which  is  generally  a single  camellia, 
or  some  other  of  little  use,  one  third  away 
on  one  side,  in  order  to  make  a flat  side  to 
the  stem  ; then  cut  the  branch  of  one  you 
wish  to  graft,  so  that  the  two  flat  sides  will 
make  a tolerably  even  join  ; then  cut  a gash 
very  carefully  in  the  middle  of  each  flat 
side,  downwards  in  ttie  one,  and  upwards  in 
the  other,  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  tucking 
the  tongnos  thus  formed  into  the  gashes  of 
eacli  other.  This  simply  makes  the  join 
stronger.  These  plants  are  necessarily  placed 
close  together,  aud  bound  together  at  the 
place.  In  six  weeks  or  two  months  the  union 
takes  place,  when  the  piece  grafted  on  the 
stock  is  separated  from  its  plant  and  remains 
on  tlie  stock,  and  all  tlie  growing  part  of  the 
stook  is  cut  off,  so  as  to  leave  the  newly 
grafted  branch  the  only  head.  The  advaa- 
tage  of  this  method  is,  that  you  may  select  a 
branch  for  inarching  tliat  has  a number  of 
blooms  set,  so  th.at  the  very  first  year  the 
camellia  will  be  a blooming  plant.  The 
camellias  that  have  perfected  their  growth, 
must  be  placed  whei’o  they  will  ripen  their 
wood,  lyitlmuf  being  exoitetl  to  grow.  They 
must  be  placed,  therefore,  in  a cool  and  rather 
sheltered  place,  and  no  place  better  than  the 
north  side  of  the  wall,  but  where  there  is 
almudiinoo  of  air,  and  some  shelter  from  the 
worst,  rains. 

The  Lawn. — The  lawn  will  now  require 
frequent  mowing.  Straggling  branches  of 
flowering  and  evergreen  slirubs  must  bo  cut 
back,  box  edgings  clipped,  weeds  removed, 
gravel  walks  rolled  after  rain,  rose,  and  other 
staked  trees  examined,  to  see  they  are  secure, 
olimbiiig  plants  fastened  as  their  shoots  grow, 
and  all  thi"  dead  and  dc.aying  flow-ir-Tieads 
removed  from  plants,  i’ancy  shrubs  and 
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American  plants,  whose  seed  pods  should 
now  be  allowed  to  swell,  should  be  literally 
soaked  with  water  every  few  days,  for  the 
rain  rarely  gets  to  their  roots,  in  consequence 
of  their  close  foliage  throwing  it  ofiF.  Clean- 
liness most  be  attended  to  in  all  things,  and 
if  anything  directed  to  he  done  previously  be 
still  omitted,  do  it  at  once,  upon  the  principle 
of  “ better  late  than  never.”  Things  may 
not  be  so  well  for  delay,  but  they  may  be 
better  than  none. 


FOURTH  WEEK  IN  JULY. 

Auriculas. — Clear  the  pots  of  weeds, 
and  the  plants  of  decayed  and  decaying 
leaves  ; move  the  surface  of  the  soils  in  the 
pots,  and  keep  them  moderately  moist.  The 
compost  intended  for  potting  these  plants 
should  not  be  suffered  to  get  dry,  if  it  be 
already  prepared  ; occasional  waterings  with 
saltpetre  water,  about  one  ounce  of  saltpetre 
to  one  gallon  of  water,  will  be  of  great 
service  to  it.  August  is  not  the  best  season 
for  repotting  these  plants,  but  if  not  per- 
formed in  May  last,  something  should  be 
done  to  refresh  and  invigorate  them  for  the 
next  spring  bloom. 

Pinks. — Planting  out  the  rooted  pipings 
of  pinks,  &c.,  should  be  attended  to  ; they 

fet  weak  if  left  in  the  piping  bed,  so  closely 
uddled  together,  and,  even  if  tlie  weather 
be  anything  but  favourable  for  this  sort  of 
work,  it  must  be  attended  to,  or  weak  and 
lank  plants  will  be  the  consequence.  If  the 
beds  intended  for  the  temporary  reception  of 
these  plants  be  thoroughly  watered,  making 
certain  that  the  soil  is  wet  to  the  depth  of 
four  inches,  you  need  not  fear  but  they  will 
do  well,  particularly  if  planted  out  in  the 
evening ; for  at  this  stage  of  their  growth, 
they  draw  root  in  a few  hours,  and  no  shading 
will  be  necessary.  Gather  your  seed  when 
the  weather  is  favourable ; if  you  neglect  it 
till  rain  comes,  you  may  lose  the  greater 
portion. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— The  l^ing 
of  carnations  and  picotees  should  n^  be 
attended  to.  The  operation  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner : — First  select  the  joint 
you  intend  cutting  at  ; it  should  be  two  or 
three  from  the  top  of  the  layer  (but,  so  long 
as  the  stem  be  j'oung,  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence which  joint  be  taken)  ; this  done, 
remove  as  many  leaves  from  about  the  joint 
as  are  in  your  way,  and  with  a keen-edged 
knife  commence,  between  the  joint  below  and 
the  one  selected  for  rooting,  cutting  half  way 
through  the  stem  of  the  layer,  and  passing 
your  knife  upwards  till  half  an  inch  beyond 
the  knob  of  the  selected  joint.  Then  cut  off 


the  extra  piece  close  to  the  knob  that  is 
intended  for  rooting.  Your  compost  being 
at  hand,  fill  up  suflBcienlly  for  the  layer  to 
reach  it,  and  press  it  a little  firm  ; carefully 
placing  the  layer  into  the  new  soil,  peg  it 
down  firm,  with  the  head  of  the  layer  a 
little  elevated,  in  order  to  keep  the  joint 
open.  It  is  ctistomary  with  many  growers 
to  trim  the  foliage  of  the  layers,  both  at  the 
sides  and  also  the  top,  cutting  them  nearly 
down  to  the  heart  of  the  plants.  This  system 
is  injurious ; not  one  leM  should  be  cut,  or 
removed,  more  than  is  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  laying.  Before  commencing  the 
operation  of  laying,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  should  be 
stirred,  cleared  of  dead  leaves,  &c-,  and  in 
readiness  to  receive  the  new  soil  prepared  for 
the  layers. 

Dahlias. — The  winged  black  fly  seems 
to  have  become  general  through  the  coun- 
try ; letters  from  all  parts  with  com- 
plaints are  coming  in  daily,  noticing  its 
sudden  appearance,  and  rapid  increase. 
Various  remedies  (such  as,  lime-water,  soap- 
suds, and  tobacco-water,)  have  been  applied, 
without  success.  It  seems  the  mere  knocking 
them  OS'  the  plants  by  the  force  of  liquids 
will  not  destroy  them,  and  that  some  more 
effectual  remedy  is  required.  Among  our 
numerous  and  intelligent  readers,  wo  may 
hope  to  find  one  who  has  discovered  a reme^ 
for  thp  destruction  of  these  pests,  and  if  so, 
a communication  on  the  subject  will  be 
thankfully  received.  The  following  sugges- 
tion is  worthy  of  notice : — If  some  vegetable 
gluten  be  added  to  either  of  the  above- 
named  solutions  (such  as  gum-arabic),  in 
quanity  sufficient  to  render  the  liquid  slightly 
glutinous,  so  that  on  its  drying,  the  wings 
and  limbs  of  these  insects  would  become 
attached,  their  bodies  would  become  fixed  to 
each  other,  or  to  any  object  they  may  happen 
to  fall  ou.  A weak  solution  of  gum-water 
alone  would,  in  all  probability,  be  boat ; it 
would  not  injure  nor  disfigure  the  plant. 

Annuals.  — Annuals  in  pots  require 
watering  and  shading,  trimming  off  their  dead 
leaves,  tying  some  up  to  sticks  to  support 
them,  and  giving  them  air.  Clintonia 
pulchella,  and  many  other  very  beautiful 
subjects  in  pots,  may  be  kept  a long  time  in 
flower,  by  shading  and  watering  well.  In 
the  open  ground,  annuals  require  watering, 
tying  up,  cutting  down  decaying  flower 
terns,  clearing  from  weeds,  and  occasionally 
learing  the  earth  round  about  them. 

Balsams  are  now,  with  many  persons, 
approaching  perfection.  Particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  shading  of  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  flowering  being 
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damaged  by  the  sun.  The  same  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  coxscombs,  egg  plants, 
and  globe  amaranthus. 

Perennials. — Perennials  in  pots,  sueh  as 
the  Chimney  Campanula,  or  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  some  of  the  delphiniums, 
petunias,  verbenas,  in  short,  all  kinds — hardy, 
halt-hardy,  and  tender,  require  considerable 
care  and  vigilance  during  the  heat  of  the 
summer  months.  A few  hours  neglect  des- 
troys the  bloom,  and  this  neglect  much  in- 
creased would  destroy  the  plants  altogether- 
Those  in  the  open  ground  must  undergo  the 
same  routine,  except  that  watering  need  not 
be  so  frequent.  They  must,  if  slender,  be 
tied  up  to  stakes  ; decayed  stems,  leaves  and 
branches  must  be  cut  off.  Those  which  are 
out  of  bloom  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
the  roots,  and  this  may  be  done  two  wa3’s. 
If  the  borders  in  which  they  are  growing 
arc  to  remain  in  the  same  style,  the  best 
mode  of  doing  this  is  to  cut  off  with  the  spade 
portions  of  the  patch  which  the  plants  form 
all  round  it,  or  on  one  side  more  than  another, 
or  at  the  back  or  front,  as  the  case  may  be, 
so  as  to  leave  the  plant  in  the  ground  per- 
fectly undisturbed,  and  no  larger  than  it  is 
wanted ; digging  out  these  pieces  Ie,aves 
holes,  which  naust  be  filled  up  with  fresh 
soil.  The  portions  so  cut  away  may  be 
divided  into  moderately  small  pieces, ,dhd  be- 
planted  in  nursery  beds,  to  grow  intb  ^ood- 
sized  plants.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  so 
propagated  m.ay  be  mentioned  the  scarlet 
lychnis,  gentianella,  the  several  campanulas, 
daises,  polyanthuses,  primroses,  almost  all 
herbaceous  plants,  the  Michaelmas  daises, 
or  asters  of  all  kinds,  peonies,  &c.  Where 
it  is  desirable  to  make  the  largest  quantity 
of  stock,  it  is  better  to  dig  up  the  whole 
plant,  and  divide  it  into  as  many  pieces  as 
can  be  made,  with  a portion  of  root  to  them, 
and  planted  in  a shady  border,  six  inches 
apart,  there  to  grow  and  establish  them- 
edlves. 

Polyanthus. — This  is  a good  time  to  sow 
polyanthus  seed.  These  seeds  may  be  sown 
ia  light  earth,  in  boxes,  large  wide  pots,  or 
flat  wide  garden  pans.  The  boxes  or  pots 
must  then  be  set  where  only  the  morning 
sun  comes;  they  must  stand  there  till  the 
end  of  September,  and  then  be  removed 
where  they  can  have  the  full  sun.  The 
seeds  will  come  up  the  same  season,  stand 
the  winter  well,  and  be  fit  to  plant  out  early 
next  summer. 

Bulbous  Boots. — This  is  still  a proper 
time  to  transplant  several  sorts  of  late  flower- 
ing bulbous  roots,  now  out  of  bloom,  .such 
as  martagons,  and  red  and  white  lilies. 
When  the  roots  are  taken  up,  the  offsets  must 


he  separated  from  them ; when  this  is  done, 
the  principal  roots  may  be  planted  again  in 
the  proper  places,  or  may  be  dried  and 
cleaned,  put  up  till  October,  and  then  planted. 
May  also  still  remove  bulbs  of  the  Persian 
and  English  bulbous  irises,  the  bulbs  of 
narcissuses,  spring  crocuses,  and  jonquils, 
frittill.aries,  and  most  other  bulbs  whose 
leaves  are  decayed.  Bulbous  rooted  plants 
yield  seed  plentifully  in  a general  way,  and 
it  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  The 
seed  of  all  kinds  of  lilies,  tulips,  hyacinths, 
irises,  crown  imperials,  narcissuses,  crocuses, 
and  the  like,  may  bow,  for  instance,  be  sown. 
Sow  in  large  pots,  cover  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  place  them  in  a cool  frame  until  they 
germinate,  which  will  be  in  spring.  They 
will  do  equally  well  in  the  open  ground  if 
undisturbed,  where  they  may  be  raked  in 
well,  and  a little  light  earth  be  sifted  over 
the  whole.  There  they  may  remain  all  the 
winter,  but  if  it  be  very  severe,  put  a little 
peas  haulm  over  the  beds,  which  is  the 
greatest  protection  there  can  be  against  frost 
and  its  bad  effects. 

Anemones. — Anemones  may  be  taken  up, 
if  they  have  decayed  down,  and  they  should 
be  well  dried  in  the  shade  before  they  are 
stored  away.  Sow  seeds  of  anemon'ts  in 
rioli,  light  ground ; cover  them  well  over, 
but  not  too  deeply-,  and  in  diy  weather  let 
the  ground  have  a good  soaking  before  they 
are  sown,  tis  well  as  occasionally  till  tliey 
are  up,  for  the  earth  must  never  he 
thoroughly  dry  afterwards. 

Banunculuses  should  be  taken  up,  as 
soon  as  their  foliage  turns  yellow,  and  be 
carefully  dried  iu  the  shade  before  they  are 
put  away  in  boxes.  The  seeds  also  may  be 
sown,  and,  if  choice,  thej-  should  be  sown 
in  pots,  or  boxes,  so  that  they  might  bo 
removed  to  a pit  or  under  glass,  to  keep  eff 
excess  of  moisture  in  the  autumn,  and  frost 
in  the  winl:,r. 

Seedling  Wallflowers,  Sweet-Wil- 
LI.VM.S,  Canteubuky  Bei.ls,  Antiurhinu.ms, 
Bockets,  Colu.vibines,  and  all  other  hardy 
biennial^  and  perennials  in  the  seed  bed, 
should  bo  planted  out  to  grow  into  strength, 
where  they  are  ta  bloom  the  following  year ; 
some  in  the  borders,  if  necessary,  but  seed- 
lings are  better  all  in  a bed  — they  are  the 
easier  to  be  selected. 

Boses.— Examine  the  budded  stocks  and 
continue  to  remove  all  the  growth  of  the 
stocks,  which  will  for  a considerable  time 
push  at  ail  the  joints,  and  greatly  exhaust 
the  strength  that  should  go  to  the  buds.  As 
the  buds  pu-h,  let  them  be  scottreel  to  a stick, 
or  to  the  stock  it;-'  If,  so  that  the  wind  may 
not  break  out  the  bud,  which  is  a very  e.wy 
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thing  if  the  wind  has  any  power,  the  shoots, 
whon  long,  being  easily  blown  clean  out  nf 
their  budding  place.  Roses  of  all  kinds 
worked  on  stocks  are  liable  to  injury  by  the 
growth  of  the  stock  distressing  theui,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  too  often  looked  over 
and  deprived  of  their  shoots  and  suckers. 
The  stakes  also  to  which  the  trees  are  tied 
should  be  examined,  and  all  seen  to  be  fast, 
or  made  so,  as  the  wind  will  blow  about 
those  with  a large  head  enough  to  damage 
them  materially. 

Rhododendrons  and  Kalmias.— 'Fhese 
flowers  should  be  deprived  of  their  seed-pods 
as  soon  as  the  bloom  begins  to  decay,  and  be 
copiously  watered.  This,  if  well  attended 
to,  will  secure  a good  bloom  for  the  next 
season,  whereas  if  the  seed-pods  bo  allowed 
to  swell,  and  there  bo  a scarcity  of  mois- 
ture, a stunted  late  growth  and  no  bloom  for 
next  year  are  inevitable.  American  plants 
which  have  been  bloomed  in  pots,  set  the 
better  if  denuded  of  their  seed-pods,  and 
planted  out  in  the  ground  without  disturb- 
ing the  balls  of  earth,  and  they  require 
more  watering  than  even  the  estahlished 
plants  ; they  should  be  planted  in  the  shade. 
They  may  be  carefully  re  potted  when  their 
growth  is  made  complete  and  the  wood 
ripened.  Tliey  will  require  pots  one  size 
larger,  to  make  room  for  Uieir  new  root.s,  and 
the  plants  will  have  grown  in  proportion  to 
the  roots,  so  that  they  will  be  just  as  well 
propertioned  to  their  new  pots  as  to  their 
old  ones.  Whilst  the  plants  are  making 
their  growth  in  the  open  ground,  see  that 
there  are  no  more  branches  than  are  wanted 
for  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  and  if  there  be, 
take  them  off,  to  throw  strength  into  the 
stems  ; and  if  any  branch  or  branches  appear 
to  be  taking  the  lead  too  much,  cut  them 
back,  or  the  growth  would  check  the  rest  of 
the  shrub  altogether,  and  the  whole  organs  of 
the  plant  run  into  the  one  branch  or  branches 
only. 

Seeds  of  Floivers. — All  kinds  of  flower 
seeds  should  be  gathered  in  diy  weather,  and 
the  stems  of  those  that  are  not  intended  to 
seed  should  be  cut  down.  The  dead  stalks 
and  leaves  of  all  plants  should  be  cleared 
away,  and  the  borders  kept  neat  and  clean. 
The  seeds  should  be  spread  on  mats  to  dry 
in  an  airy  place  where  the  sun  can  come ; 
when  they  are  well  hardened,  beat  or  rub 
them  out,  and  pat  them  in  jiaper  or  canvas 
bags,  or  into  boxes,  tiil  the  season  for  sowing 
them. 

Box  AND  Thrift  Edoings.— Clip  box 
edgings  pretty  low  and  not  too  broad. 
Edgings  of  thrift  should  also  be  trimmed  a 
little  i cut  off  all  the  decayed  flower  stalks, 


and  where  the  sides  have  grown  uneven,  let 
them  be  eut  to  regular  order,  either  with  a 
pair  of  garden  shears,  or,  if  much  overgrowuy 
may  be  cut  with  a sharp  edging  iron. 
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FTRST  WEEK  IN  JULY. 

Examination  op  the  Trees  which 
WERE  Budded  last  Summer. — Look  over 
the  trees  which  were  budded  last  summer, 
and  let  all  the  shoots  that  rise  from  the  stock, 
besides  the  bud-shoots,  he  displaced,  for- 
those  would  rob  the  proper  shoot  of  some 
nourishment.  The  buds  will  now  have- 
made  vigorous  shoots.  If  any  seem  to  re- 
quire support,  let  them  now  be  properly 
secured,  either  with  stakes,  or  tied  to  that 
part  of  the  shoot  left  above  the  bud  when 
headed  down.  Over-luxuriant  and,  conse- 
quently, unfruitful  trees,  whether  in  houses; 
or  on  the  open  walls,  may  he  readily  brought 
into  a more  moderate  growth,  and  more 
fruitful  habit,  by  rebudding  all  the  strongest 
branches.  Doable  or  twice  worked  fruit- 
trees  are  always  found  most  suitable  for 
placing  in  pots  to  be  forced. 

Grafted  Trees. — Grafted  trees  sliould 
be  at  times  looked  over,  in  order  to  displace 
such  shoots  as  are  produced  from  the  stocks, 
&c.  Examine  also  if  any  of  the  grafts  have 
made  such  vigorous  shoots  as  to  require 
support,  and  let  them  be  secured. 

Fig-trees. — Fig-trees  will  now  require 
great  care.  All  strong  shoots  should  now  be 
laid  close  to  the  wall,  but  use  the  knife  as 
little  as  possible.  Let  no  shoots  be  cut  off 
except  those  which  grow  foreright ; such  as 
grow  in  a proper  position  should  be  carefully 
trained,  for  those  which  are  now  laid  in  are 
the  shoots  from  which  the  fruit  is  to  bo- 
expected  next  year.  As  these  trees  bear  no 
fruit  except  from  the  one  year  old  shoots,  it 
is  best  to  leave  a sufficiency  at  this  time, 
since  it  will  bo  easy  to  prune  away,  at  the 
general  season  for  pruning,  such  as  are  not 
wanted.  Let  the  shoots  be  laid  in  regularly, 
not  one  across  another,  and  secured  properly, 
for,  on  account  of  the  wideness  of  the  loaves,, 
the  wind  has  great  power  over  them. 

Aitles  and  Pears  should  now  be 
moderately  thinned,  and  good  account  will 
be  found  in  the  practice.  This  should  bo 
done  when  the  fruit  is  about  half-grown, 
or  when  all  apprehension  of  its  dropping  is 
over.  Nothing  tends  more  to  keep  fruit- 
trees  in  good  health  than  regularly  to  thia 
their  over-abundant  crops,  and  that  always 
before  they  begin  to  swell  off  fur  ripenlug, 
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for  if  this  be  delayed  till  they  are  nearly 
fall  grown,  the  misohief  is  in  a great 
measure  already  done,  both  to  the  tree  and 
to  the  fruit  left. 

Training  Summer  Shoots.—  Continue  to 
train  the  advancing  shoots  of  all  kinds  of  wall 
and  espalier  trees.  Do  not  shorten  them  on 
any  account  until  they  have  arrived  at  their 
growth,  as  that  would  make  them  push  a 
parcel  of  weak  spray,  which  would  not 
ripen,  and  so  would  require  to  be  pruned 
away  in  the  winter  or  next  spring.  Many 
kinds  push  lateral  twigs  on  their  summer 
shoots,  and  generally  begin  to  do  so  after 
midsummer.  These  should  always  be 
pinched  off  as  they  appear,  and  likewise  any 
water  shoots  that  rise  from  the  old  wood  or 
spurs  about  this  time,  which  would  save  a 
deal  of  trouble  in  the  winter  prunings. 

Vines. — Vines  may  be  improved  in  fla- 
vour, as  well  as  to  ripen  earlier,  by  taking 
away  circles  of  bai'k.  The  time  for  doing 
this  is  when  the  fruit  is  set,  and  the  berries 
are  about  the  size  of  a small  shot.  The 
operation,  however,  must  not  be  performed 
at  all  on  weak  trees,  nor  is  such  an  operation 
to  be  considered  a necessary  part  of  the 
management  of  vines  ; it  may  only  be  occa- 
sionally performed  in  order  to  correct  over- 
luxuriant  growth,  or  to  heighten  the  flavour 
of  inferior  fruit. 

Wasps  and  Snails  on  Wall  Trees.— 
On  early  wall  trees,  having  fruit  beginning 
to  ripen  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
this  month,  they  wilt  be  greatly  subject  to 
the  visitation  of  the  wasp.  Abercrombie 
recommends  bottles  filled  with  sugared 
water  to  be  hung  upon  the  trees,  so  that  the 
wasps  may  drown  themselves ; we  consider 
them,  however,  to  be  so  many  cards  of  invi- 
tation, hung  out  to  the  wasps  to  come  and 
regale  themselves.  There  is  no  other  remedy 
for  the  wasp  than  the  destruction  of  his 
nest ; but  in  regard  to  another  enemy  *f  wall 
fruit,  viz.,  the  snail,  they  may  be  searched 
for  earl^  in  the  morning,  and  in  an  evening 
after  ram.  Their  removal  is  but  the  work 
of  a moment.  The  damage  they  commit  to 
choice  wall  fruit,  and  particularly  to  apricots, 
peaches,  and  nectarines,  is  incalculable,  and 
as  the  depredation,  as  iar  as  the  snails  are 
concerned,  is  carried  on  during  the  night, 
the  most  choice  portion  of  the  fruit  is  often 
destroyed  before  the  proprietor  is  aware  of 
it.  It  is  a good  preventive  to  sprinkle  the 
border  with  lime  water  or  barilla,  but  if  the 
walls  be  old,  and  the  defalcations  in  them  be 
large,  the  snails  will  choose  the  ruined  holes 
as  their  retreat,  and  nothing  then  but  the 
most  vigilant  picking  will  remove  the  enemy. 

Melons  for  Late  Crops.— Melons,  for 


crop  to  ripen  in  October  and  the  beginning 
of  November,  may  be  obtained  by  growing 
them  in  fined  pits,  such  as  are  used  for 
nursing  young  plants,  or  in  pits  of  any  ordi- 
nary oqnstrnotion,  having  pipes  laid  in  them 
for  the  circulation  of  hot  water,  which  pipes 
will  take  but  little  space,  the  diameter  of  five 
or  six  inches  being  sufScient,  and  as  the  first 
course  of  pipes  will  be  placed  perpendicularly 
to  the  lower  or  returning  pipe,  less  room  wiU 
be  occupied  than  by  using  flues  of  the 
smallest  dimensions.  About  the  middle  of 
the  month,  those  plants  which  are  intended 
for  such  late  crops  may  be  planted  out.  It 
is  no^  however,  to  be  expected  that  fruits, 
especially  melons,  which  require  all  the  sun- 
shine we  have  in  the  hottest  months  to  bring 
them  to  perfection,  will  either  be  fine  or 
high  coloured,  ripening  so  late  in  the  season. 
Plants  for  tlvb  purpose  should  be  raised  from 
seed  sown  the  latter  end  of  last  month,  or 
even  in  the  beginning  of  the  present,  in  any 
other  melon  pits  or  frames  in  use,  the 
same  process  of  sowing,  raising,  and  finally 
planting  out,  being  the  same  as  has  been 
directed  for  melons,  for  more  early  crops, 
with  the  difference  that  they  can  be  more 
depended  upon,  and  fewer  accidents  are  likely 
to  befall  them.  The  pit  is  to  be  filled  with 
well-fermented  dung ; if  considerably  ex- 
hausted the  better,  as  a mild  heat  only  is 
required ; or  if  composed  of  dung  and  half 
decayed  leaves  or  tanner’s  bark,  it  will  give 
a more  lasting  and  mild  heat  This  being 
prepared,  and  the  plants  planted  out  about 
the  third  week  in  the  moi^h,  the  bed  may  be 
earthed  all  over  at  once,  or  an  addition  made 
to  it  as  occasion  may  require.  For  this  crop  it 
will  be  necessary  to  select  sorts  of  the  earliest 
description,  the  rule  holding  always  good, 
that  those  which  are  the  best  suited  for  early 
crops  are  always  the  fittest  for  late  ones. 


second  week  in  JULY. 

Cherry  Trees,  trained  as  espaliers  and 
on  walls,  will  now  require  to  be  minutely 
examined,  with  the  view  of  removing  all 
superfluous  and  ill-placed  shoots  close  to  the 
old  wood,  and  shortening  such  as  are  intended 
for  artilictal  spurs,  into  one  or  two  eyes. 
Morelia  cherries  differ  iu  their  habits  and 
mode  of  growth  from  all  oUiers  j and  as  they 
produce  a greater  number  of  young  shoots, 
cultivators  too  often  widely  err  in  being 
afraid  of  reducing  the  redundancy.  In  order, 
in  some  measure,  to  oorreot  this  ooramon 
error,  no  such  shoots  should  be  laid  in  nearer 
to  each  other  than  from  three  to  four  incha. 
'rhese  shoots  should  at  this  lime  be  laid  in  at 
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foil  length,  leeviog  the  shortening  of  them 
till  the  winter  firuning.  Protect  and  gather 
the  fruit  now  ripe  carefully.  Prepan- 
netting for  the  later  sorts  which  are  to  be 
preserved. 

Cdrbants. — Syringe  the  bushes  well 
where  the  aphides  have  congregated,  but  il' 
is  advisable  to  destroy  the  currant  pest  by 
cutting  back  the  shoots  near  an  eye,  below 
the  leaves  that  are  puckered  and  covered 
underneath  with  insects,  and  to  oast  each 
cutting  forthwith  into  some  fire  or  burning 
heap  close  at  hand  ; the  shrubs  can  then  be 
more  easily  washed  by  those  who  do  not 
posses  an  engine. 

Apricots. — Apricots,  peaches,  and  necta- 
rines, and  indeed  all  other  trained  fruit- 
trees,  require  a correct  and  judicious  regu- 
lation and  laying  in  of  the  yearling  or 
spring  wood  selected  by  a knowledge  of 
future  results.  Slight  thinnings  may  also 
be  effected,  but  the  whole  of  the  fruit  should 
be  exposed  as  mnob  as  possible  to  the  sun. 
In  favourable  seasons,  some  of  the  early 
sorts  may  be  gathered  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  if  laid  on  a cool  place,  can  be 
preserved  for  a short  time. 

Gooseberries.  — Those  which  are  in- 
tended for  dessert  should  now  be  thinned  out 
— cut  out  also  the  young  wood  where  it  is 
necessary.  Guttings  of  the  young  shoots 
planted  at  this  time  will  be  rooted  by 
autumn,  and  where  the  object  is  to  increase 
any  particular  variety,  this  plan  will  be  found 
most  beneficial. 

Strawberries.— The  strawberry  rnnners 
are  now  coming  on,  and  will  soon  be  fit  for 
■pegging  down,  either  in  the  soil  or  small  pots ; 
the  first  young  plantlel  on  the  string, 
emerging  from  a fruitful  origin,  is  ever  to 
be  preferred.  The  runners  of  all  sorts, 
intended  to  be  propagated,  should  be  taken 
off  and  bedded  in  nursery  beds,  in  order  to 
acquire  strength  to  be  planted  out  after- 
wari'i,  or  rather  later  in  the  season  or  early 
in  spring.  Although  this  is  a very  good 
season  for  making  plaHtations  of  these  fruits, 
still  circumstances  may  occur  to  prevent 
such  being  done,  such  as  nant  of  space  until 
other  crops  be  removed ; the  dry  state  of 
the  weather,  &c.,  for  it  will  be  easier  to  water 
the  plants  in  the  nursery  beds  than  in  the 
finished  plantation.  Besides,  all  plants  of  this 
description  are  improved  by  frequent  trans- 
plantation, which  would  of  itself  be  a suffi- 
cient reason  for  re.'iring  them  previously  to 
their  final  planting  out  in  a nursery  bed. 

Vinks. — Go  over  these  in  order  to  remove 
all  shoots  that  are  not  required,  and 
strengthen  the  remainder.  If  not  done 
before,  stop  all  the  shoots  on  which  there  is  I 


fruit,  one  joint  beyond  the  grapes,  and  tack 
. all  the  growing  and  fruiting  shoots  to  the 
wall.  Leave  no  shoots  growing  but  those 
which  are  intended  to  bear  the  next  season, 
and  these  should  be  the  strongest  only. 

Figs. — Give  all  possible  light  and  air  to 
the  fruit,  yet  do  not  take  off  a leaf,  if  it  can 
be  avoided ; remove  any  that  are  of  a crude 
and  late  growth, 

BASPfiERKiES,  if  not  ripe,  will  be  much 
benefited  by  a good  watering  of  clear  liquid 
manure.  Do  not  damage  the  suckers  which 
are  to  form  next  year’s  hearing  shoots. 

Bdddinq. — This  indispensable  operation 
in  a fruit  garden  should  bo  done  this  month. 
Peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots  may  be 
budded  on  almond  stocks,  but  plum  stocks 
raised  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit,  or  from 
suckers,  are  the  best  and  most  lasting. 
Cherries  should  be  budded  on  clierry  stocks ; 
and  pears,  either  on  pear  stocks  or  quince 
stocks.  Those  on  quince  stocks  do  not  grow 
so  tall,  and  they  bear  sooner.  Plums  should 
be  budded  on  plum  stocks.  Budding  should 
be  performed  within  six  inches  of  the  ground. 
The  budding  is  accomplished  by  removing 
with  a short  knife  a portion  of  the  bark 
with  a leaf  from  the  tree  you  wish  to  pro- 
pagate, aud  by  making  a cross  incision,  and 
raising  the  bark  on  each  side,  tacking  iu  the 
bark  with  the  leaf  on  it,  which,  in  fact, 
contains  the  bud  beneath  the  bark  of  the 
stock,  and  then  fastening  it  so  closely  that 
the  new  bark  unites  with  the  old  stock,  and 
the  bud  becomes  a part  and  parcel  of  the 
tree,  the  rest  of  the  stock  being  cut  away, 
and  the  portion  that  is  left  being  prevented 
from  growing.  Standards  ai-e  sometimes 
budded,  four,  five,  and  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  but  many  prefer  even  the  trunk, 
growing  from  the  eye,  instead  of  being 
formed  of  the  stock. 

Melons. — The  weather  sometimes  hap- 
pens at  this  season  to  he  very  wet,  and 
when  that  is  the  case,  the  melon  plants 
which  were  planted  out  under  hand  or  bell- 
glasses  are  more  exposed,  and  cannot  be  so 
readily  sheltered ; out  as  these  plants  are 
now  full  of  fruit,  all  possible  means  should 
be  used  to  protect  them  when  the  weather 
happens  at  this  time  to  be  uncommonly  wet. 
But  those  kinds  of  coverings  of  mats  or 
canvas  are  only  to  be  used  occasionally,  and 
not  to  remain  on  longer  than  just  to  defeud 
the  plants  from  heavy  rains,  and  when  there 
happens  to  be  a cold  night.  Melons,  in  dry 
weather,  and  with  a dry  heat,  are  very  apt  to 
be  infested  with  the  red  spider  or  acarus, 
and  tlie  symptoms  may  be  observed  always 
for  some  time  before  the  insect  is  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  by  the  leaves  curling  and 
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cracking  in  the  middle  ; whenever  they  are 
observed  in  that  state,  water  them  all  over 
the  leaves  from  a watering  pot  with  a rose, 
or  an  engine,  about  six  in  the  morning,  and 
about  eight  o'clock  shade  them  with  mats 
if  the  sun  shines,  and  shut  the  frames  close 
down  till  about  eleven  : then  admit  a small 
quantity  of  air,  letting  the  mats  remain  till 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  they 
should  be  taken  off;  shading  with  mats  will 
prevent  the  leaves  from  being  scorched  by 
the  sun  whilst  they  are  wet.  If  the  wind 
be  south  or  south  west,  water  them  again 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  shutting  them 
up  close  to  keep  the  heat  in,  which  will 
cause  a strong  exhalation,  and  destroy  the 
acari,  as  they  are  by  no  means  partial  to 
moisture.  In  watering,  throw  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
where  the  insect  generally  lodges.  The 
vines  may  be  gently  turned,  taking  great 
care  not  to  hurt  them,  by  which  means  the 
water  can  easily  be  thrown  all  over  the 
nnder-side  of  the  leaf,  which  must  be  done 
in  a gentle  shower  from  the  engine,  or  from 
a watering  pot  with  a rose,  so  as  not  to  wash 
up  the  mould  from  the  plants ; at  the  same 
lime  throw  a great  plenty  of  water  on  the 
lights  and  sides  of  the  boxes.  After  you 
have  done  watering,  lay  the  vines  gently 
down  in  their  former  position.  If  a sunny 
day,  let  the  mats  remain  as  before  directed, 
until  the  leaves  of  the  plants  be  perfectly 
dry,  admitting  air  according  to  the  heat  of 
tiie  day.  The  acari  may  be  killed  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  heated  fumes  of 
sulphur,  urine,  &c.,  raised  from  a warm 
place,  or  boiling  hot  water  in  a vessel,  and 
that  without  hurting  the  plants.  Before  the 
frames  and  lights  are  used,  wash  them  well 
inside  and  out,  first  with  clean  soft  water, 
and  tlien  with  soap-suds  and  urine  mixed, 
using  a brush  or  woollen  rag  in  the  washing. 
This  will  kill  the  eggs  of  the  insects 
that  may  have  been  deposited  the  preceding 
season. 


THIRD  WEEK  IN  JULY. 

Thinning  Apples  and  Pears.— Apples 
and  pears,  particularly  the  finer  sorts,  should 
be  thinned,  and  the  result  will  soon  show 
the  good  policy  of  the  system.  They  should 
be  thinned  when  about  half  grown,  at  a time 
when  ail  chance  of  their  dropping  off  is 
over.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  all 
small  fruits,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspber- 
ries, and  even  strawberries,  should  be 
thinned.  This  should  bo  done  with  sharp- 
pointed  scissors,  such  as  are  used  fur  thinning 
grapes.  The  best  cultivators -of  these  fruits 


thin  them  very  much.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  keep  fruit-trees  in  good  health  than  a 
regularity  in  their  crops,  and  this  should 
always  be  done  some  time  before  they  swell 
oft  for  ripening,  for  if  delayed  till  nearly 
full  grown,  the  mischief  is  in  a great  mea- 
sure done,  both  to  the  tree  and  the  fruit  that 
is  left. 

Uatherino  Fruit.— The  great  art  of 
producing  good  fruit  on  well-established  trees 
consists  iu  regulating  the  quantity  to  be  re- 
tained and  carefully  gathering  them.  A 
cherry-tree  will  bear  five  or  six  gatherings, 
for  the  best  alone  ought  to  be  taken  each 
time.  Wall  fruit  in  general  is  so  easily 
managed  that  the  fruit  is  mostly  had  in  per- 
fection, but  standards  are  too  often  cleared 
at  a single  gathering,  ripe,  half-ripe,  and  not 
ripened  at  all ; and  this  rough  lot  goes  to 
market  to  be  sold  for  less  than  the  good 
amongst  it  would  bring  alone,  or  it  is  half 
wasted  in  tlie  house.  (Ireat  care  should  be 
taken  in  gathering  almost  every  fruit  that 
ripens  irregularly.  Plums,  like  cherries, 
might  be  gone  over  many  times,  and  only 
the  best  taken.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  advantages  of  gathering  the  forward  first, 
and  leaving  the  others  to  ripen  by  degrees. 

Apricots. — All  watering  must  now  be 
withheld  until  the  fruit  be  gathered.  Make 
provision  for  those  which  are  ripe  to  fall  into 
mats,  nets,  or  upon  moss;  look  over  the 
trees  every  morning,  and  pick  the  ripe  ones, 
and  lay  them  in  a cool  place. 

Budding.— Loosen  all  the  bandages  of 
those  put  in  last  month.  Now  is  the 
preferable  season,  and  some  recommend  be- 
ginning with  cherries,  apricots,  &c.,  leaving 
pears  and  apples  to  the  last ; but  this  has  to 
be  determined  by  the  state  of  the  buds  and 
shoots,  so  that  no  positive  rule  can  be  laid 
down. 

Cherries. — Give  the  early  trees  a good 
syringing,  and  see  that  the  Morellas  are 
netted  in  time.  Kemove  the  nets  from  the 
trees  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Lay 
in  ail  the  young  wood  of  old  trues,  us  the 
fruit  comes  better  than  on  old  spurs. 

Strawberries. — Take  off  the  strongest 
runners,  and  plant  them  six  inches  apart  in 
thu  row,  and  the  rows  a foot  apart,  on  a good 
rich  border.  There  they  will  bear  the  first 
year,  and  the  crops  improve  the  next.  If 
there  be  no  edging  to  the  buds  and  borders  in 
the  fruit  garden,  or  even  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, the  warm  side  is  often  edged  witli 
strawberries.  The  best  place,  however,  for 
strawberries,  is  a border  under  a south 
wall,  where  they  always  ripen  muoh  earlier. 
Special  attention  is  now  requisite  to  get  a 
stock  for  forcing  ; indeed,  upon  attending  to 
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•fbem  enrly,  much  of  the  suceess  depends. 
Lay  the  runners  into  three-inch  pots,  and  on 
the  runner  place  a stone  to  keep  it  steady. 
Use  a soil  of  rich  loam,  with  a little  leaf 
mould,  or  very  rotten  manure ; or  they  may 
die  laid  into  large  pots  at  once.  Cover  up 
the  ripening  fruit  from  birds,  and  those  to 
be  used  for  preserving  must  be  gathered  per- 
fectly dry. 

Nectarines  may  now  be  budded  upon  the 
inferior  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  the 
branches  of  which  may  be  afterwards  lopped 
off  as  the  buds  succeed.  The  best  stock, 
however,  is  the  muscle  plum.  Hasten  on  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  and  fruit,  which  thin- 
ning and  nailing  assist  materially. 

Peaks. — The  breast-wood  must  now  be 
broken  down,  and  the  leaders  tied  and  nailed 
in,  whether  on  walls  or  espaliers.  Look  over 
standards  also,  and  thin  where  necessary ; 
regulate  the  growth  of  grafts  and  young 
trees.  Make  provision  for  young  bearing 
wood  on  the  old  wall  trees,  by  laying  in 
plenty  of  young  shoots.  Bud  on  pear  or 
quince  stocks:  those  budded  on  standards, 
say  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  bear  the 
soonest^  but  low  budding,  about  six  inches 
from  the  ground,  is  most  commendable. 

Plums. — JIany  kinds  bear  best  on  the 
young  wood ; due  provision  must  be  made 
accordingly.  Give  a final  thinning  to  the 
fruit. 

Easpberries. — Cut  doivn  the  last  year’s 
canes  of  such  raspberries  as  have  ripened 
their  fruit ; this  will  cause  the  young  wood, 
from  which  the  future  crop  is  to  be  expected, 
to  grow  much  stronger  and  ripen  better ; the 
fruit  will  also  be  very  much  improved  by 
this  practice.  The  reason  is,  that  the  old 
canes  iiaving  performed  their  office,  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  becomes  ripe  and  is  gathered, 
are  afterwards  of  no  use  to  the  plant,  but 
the  direct  reverse;  for  whilst  they  remain 
attached  to  it,  they  deprive  it  of  a considera- 
ble portion  of  nourishment,  which  their  re- 
moval will  throw  into  the  young  wood.  The 
canes  may  be  thinned  out  to  four  or  five. 
It  wou.d  accelerate  their  growth  to  water 
them  with  liquid  manure ; stop  the  strong 
shoots,  and  secure  the  whole  with  stakes. 

ViSF.3. — Thin  out  the  berries  as  soon  as 
they  are  set,  and  return  to  thin  them  a 
second  time.  Take  off  all  laterals,  and  stop 
the  shoot  two  eyes  above  the  bunch.  Keep 
the  wood  very  thin,  so  as  to  allow  free  scope 
for  the  sun  and  air. 

MkLONS. — As  the  different  crops  approach 
maturity,  withhold  water  from  the  plants,  in 
order  to  improve  the  flavour  of  the  fruit ; 
let  them  get  as  much  light  as  possible,  and 
at  the  same  time  tolerably  free  ventilation. 


Cleaning  the  Borders  about  Fruit- 
trees. — Let  all  the  fruit-tree  borders  be 
now  kept  remarkably  clean.  By  keeping 
the  borders  neat,  it  is  not  only  agreeable  in 
the  greatest  degree  to  the  eye,  but  a clear 
smooth  surface  throws  up  a reflection  of  the 
sun’s  heat  on  the  trees,  which  greatly  pro- 
motes the  ripening,  and  improves  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit. 


fourth  week  in  JULY. 

Vines. — Look  over  the  vines  again,  both  ■< 
those  against  walls  and  in  vineyards,  and  let 
them  be  once  more  cleared  from  useless  pro- 
ductions. All  shoots  whatever  that  have 
been  lately  produced,  either  from  the  eld 
or  young  wood,  must  now  be  displaced,  for 
if  left,  they  would  darken  the  fruit  very 
much,  and  greatly  retard  its  growth  and 
ripening. 

Fig. Trees. — Take  care  of  fig-trees.  The 
figs  will  now  be  nearly  full-grown,  and 
beginning  to  ripen  ; they,  therefore,  require 
a due  share  of  sun  to  promote  their  ripen- 
ing, and  to  give  them  true  flavour.  The 
Italians,  when  they  wish  to  forward  the 
ripening  of  figs,  drop  a little  sweet  oil 
from  a quill  into  the  eye  of  the  fruit ; but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  hurt  the  skin, 
which  would  make  the  fig  burst.  This 
will  make  a difference  of  at  least  a fort- 
night in  the  ripening. 

New-budded  Trees  and  Budding. — 
Go  over  the  stocks  of  trees  which  were 
budded  in  June,  and  let  all  the  bandages  be 
loosened.  This  should  generally  be  done  in 
about  three  weeks,  but  never  exceed  a 
month,  after  the  budding  is  performed ; 
otherwise,  as  the  inoculation  bud  will  swell, 
the  sap  will  be  stopped  in  its  regular  course, 
and  the  parts  about  the  bud  will  be  pinched, 
and  swell  irregularly. 

Gathering  Wall-fruits. — Much  fruit 
is  spoiled  by  careless  or  unskilful  gathering. 
Fruit  intended  for  the  table  should  be 
gathered  early  in  the  morning,  whilst  it  is 
cool ; perfectly  clean  and  soft  doeskin  gloves 
should  be  used,  and  fiat  open  baskets,  in  which 
each  fruit  should  be  laid  singly.  No  force 
should  be  used  in  separating  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, figs,  or  summer  pears  or  apples  from 
the  tree ; raising  them  up  gently  with  the 
hand  beneath  will  cause  them  to  quit  hold 
readily,  if  properly  ripe.  A suitable  fruit- 
room  should  be  appointed  to  every  garden, 
as  gathered  fruit  requires  a good  deal  of 
attention  to  keep  it  in  a proper  temperature. 
That  which  is  fully  ripe  can  scarce  be  kept 
too  cool,  and  that  which  is  not  quite  ripe 
should  be  kept  rather  warm. 
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Cleaning  the  Borders  about  Fruit- 
trees. — Let  all  the  fruit-tree  borders  be 
now  kept  remarkably  clean.  By  keeping 
borders  neat,  it  is  not  only  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  but  a clean  smooth  surface  throws  up  a 
reflection  of  the  sun’s  heat  on  the  trees, 
which  greatly  increases  the  ripening,  and 
improves  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

Strawberries. — Strawberries  should  now 
be  planted,  this  season  and  the  spring  being 
the  best,  although  under  favourable  cirimm- 
stances  they  may  be  planted  at  almost  any 
other.  They  should  be  copiously  supplied 
■with  water  when  planted,  and  the  ground 
trenched  at  least  two  feet  deep,  as  their  roots 
penetrate  to  a great  depth  ; the  ground  can 
scarcely  be  made  too  rich  for  them.  Such 
strawberries  as  are  planted  in  lines  in  the 
fruit  garden  should  have  their  runners  out 
oflf,  and  a large  quantity  of  rich  manure  dug 
in  between  the  rows.  Do  not  cut  off  their 
leaves,  as  has  long  been  the  practice,  as  ut 
injures  the  plants,  and  leaves  the  buds^ 
without  any  protection  during  the  winter. 
It  will  be  proper  also  at  this  time  to  prick 
out  a supply  of  young  strawberry  plants  into 
nursery  beds,  both  for  spring  planting,  and 
for  potting  and  late  forcing.  For  this 
purpose  the  strongest  and  best  runners 
should  be  selected  and  planted  in  beds,  each 
sort  separate,  and  six  inches  apart,  by  which 
means  they  will  be  in  excellent  order  iu 
spring  for  either  purpose. 

Defending  Wall-fruit  from  Insects. 
—Continue  to  defend  the  choice  wall-fruit 
from  insects  and  birds.  The  latter  are  to  be 
kept  off  by  fixing  up  nets  before  the  trees, 
and  wasps  and  slugs  are  to  be  guarded 
against,  for  these  insects  will  devour  or  spoil 
th^e  most  delicate  fruit  at  a surprising  rate, 
and  if  not  prevented  make  much  havoc. 

Walnuts. — About  this  time,  green  wal- 
nuts are  fit  to  pickle.  When  nearly  full 
^own,  and  whilst  the  shell  is  yet  soft  enough 
to  be  pierced  with  a pin,  they  are  suitable 
for  the  jar,  and  not  afterwards. 

General  Directions. — The  late  crops 
will  be  at  their  utmost  luxuriance,  and  a 
gradual,  not  sudden,  pruning  must  be  at- 
tended to.  Those  houses  and  places  where 
the  crops  are  being  cleared  must  have 
continued  drought  until  all  the  fruit  is  gone ; 
when,  in  some  cases,  a thorough  syringing,  and 
a throwing  open  must  take  place ; in  others,  a 
cutting  back  to  force  for  another  crop.  In 
all  cases,  take  the  on  line  of  treatment  from 
what  nature  gives,  and,  if  possible,  assist  and 
improve  upon  it;  and  although  iu  a certain 
sense  we  cannot  surpass  nature,  yet  from 
certain  artificial  adaptations,  we  can  aid  her, 


and  we  may  be  sure  she  will  amply  repay  os 
for  our  toils. 


KITCHEN  aARDSN. 


FIRST  WEEK  IN  JULY. 

General  DiRECnoNS. — Watering  must  be 
particularly  attended  to — the  ground  kept 
clear  of  all  weeds,  and  all  crops,  as  they  ad- 
vance, hoed  and  earthed  up.  Attend  to 
neatness  and  regularity  in  every  part.  Let 
ail  useless  and  decaying  leaves  and  stems  of 
vegetables  be  removed  from  amongst  the 
crops,  and  carry  them  to  any  piece  of  ground 
that  is  to  be  immediately  dug  ; this  will  not 
only  give  the  garden  a neat  appearance,  but 
will  manure  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
put.  The  leaves  and  stems  of  all  crops  of 
cabbages,  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  &c.,  as 
they  are  daily  gathered  for  use,  are  to  be 
carried  away  to  an  unoccupied  place  and  cut 
off,  and  as  soon  as  convenient  be  dug  into 
the  ground,  or  carried  at  once  to  the  compost 
yard  for  making  vegetable  mould.  They 
should  not  be  left  carelessly  on  the  ground 
on  which  they  grew,  unless  they  be  such 
roots  of  cabbages  or  borecoles  as  may  be 
wanted  to  produce  sprouts  for  a future  crop. 

Artichokes.— At  this  season,  artichokes 
will  be  coming  into  use ; particular  care 
should  be  taken  to  break  down  the  stalks 
close  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  heads  are 
cut  off.  This  practice,  though  disregarded 
by  many,  is  nevertheless  of  great  impor- 
tance, for  if  the  stalks  be  suffered  to  remain, 
they  impoverish  the  roots,  and  exhaust  them 
to  such  a degree  as  to  injure  their  future 
bearing. 

Brocoli,  for  a late  spring  crop,  may  be 
planted  the  beginning  of  this  month.  Hoe 
and  earth  up  the  advancing  crops  planted  in 
May  and  June,  according  as  they  may  need. 

Brocoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts. — The 
different  sorts  of  greens,  under  the  former 
denomination,  should  be  planted,  as  should 
also  Brussels  sprouts  and  savoys,  preferring 
showery  weather  for  the  operation.  The 
directions  given  in  the  former  month  are  to 
be  attended  to. 

Cardoons.— Those  which  were  sown  in 
May  should  now  be  finally  thinned  out  to 
eight  or  nine  inches  apart  in  the  row,  then 
hoe  the  ground  amongst  them,  whether  clear 
or  foul  of  -tt-eeds,  in  order  to  stir  the  surface, 
and  put  a little  earth  to  their  stems  from  that 
thrown  out  in  forming  the  trenches.  Never 
put  too  much  at  sS  time,  and  be  sure  not  to  bury 
their  heart-leaves,  observing  always  to  earth 
up  when  the  earth  is  in  a dry  state.  Keueat 
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thii  earthing  every  two  or  three  wecka 
throughout  the  summer,  for  if  the  plants  be 
allowed  to  grow  long  between  the  earthing, 
it  is  then  somewhat  difficult  to  do  it  well  on 
account  of  their  rapid  growth.  Those 
sown  in  June  for  a full  crop,  may  be  finally 
thinned  out  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  observing  to  earth  them  up,  as  above 
directed,  as  they  advance.  Cardoons  for  a 
late  crop  may  still  be  sown.  Choose  as  dry 
a spot  as  possible. 

Cauuflowees. — About  the  middle  of  the 
month,  the  cauliflowers  which  were  sown  in 
May  and  intended  for  a late  crop,  and  -which 
were  pricked  out  the  latter  end  of  June,  will 
BOW  be  of  a proper  age  to  plant  out  perma- 
nently ; they  may  be  planted  in  an  exposed 
situation  at  not  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  square,  as  the  flower  of  this  crop  will 
attain  to  as  large  a size  as  those  df  the  former 
crops  of  the  season  ; they  must,  however,  be 
lanted  in  a rich  soil  in  order  that  they  may 
e obtained  in  the  greatest  possible  perfec- 
tion, and  in  the  greatest  abundance.  If  they 
be  properly  stored,  some  excellent  cauli- 
flowers may  be  had  at  Christmas,  and  even 
at  a later  period.  They  must  be  regularly 
-watered  if  the  weather  be  dry,  and  in  all 
other  respects  attend  to  them  according  to 
the  directions  given  for  the  other  crops  of 
cauliflowers. 

Celert  (eakthihg  up). — Various  plans 
have  been  recommended  for  the  general  cul- 
ture of  celery ; but  we  consider  the  follow- 
ing, as  adopted  by  Mr.  Judd,  to  be  the  most 
advisable  to  be  presented  to  our  readers. 
The  ground  intended  for  celery  is  prepared ' 
during  winter  by  being  trenched  two  spades 
deep,  mixing  a good  quantity  of  rotten  dung 
during  the  operation.  A second  trenching  is 
then  given,  in  order  that  the  dung  may  be 
better  incorporated  with  the  mould,  and  then 
it  is  left  in  as  rough  a state  as  possible  till 
the  plants  are  raiMiy  to  put  out.  In  the 
ground  thus  prepared,  trenches  are  formed 
twenty-six  inches  wide,  and  six  inches  deep, 
at  six  feet  distant  from  each  other,  measuring 
&om  the  centre  of  each  trench.  Before  plant- 
ing, the  depth  of  the  trenches  is  reduced  to 
three  inches,  by  digging  in  sufficient  dung 
to  fill  them  up  to  that  extent.  At  tlie  time 
of  planting,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  the 
trenches  are  well  watered  in -the  morning, 
and  the  plants  are  put  m six  inches  apart  in 
the  row  in  the  evening,  care  bemg  taken  to 
keep  the  fibres  quite  wet  whilst  out  of  ground. 
As  they  are  drawn  from  the  nursery  beds, 
the  plants  are  dressed  for  planting,  and  then 
laid  regularly  in  the  garden  pan,  which  is 
kept  filled  with  water  for  the  purpose.  The 


trenches  in  which  the  rows  of  celery  are 
planted  being  so  very  shallow,  the  roots  of 
the  plants  grow  nearly  on  a level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  This  is,  however, 
considered  to  be  particularly  advantageous, 
for  as  considerable  cavities  are  necessarily 
formed  on  each  side  where  the  moulding 
takes  place,  all  injury  from  stagnant  water 
Or  excess  of  moisture  is  prevented.  In  the 
operation  of  moulding  or  earthing  up,  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  mould 
from  falling  into  the  heart  of  the  plant,  to 
keep  the  outer  leaves  as  close  together  as 
possible ; for  this  purpose,  before  the  mould- 
ing is  begun,  long  strings  of  bass  matting 
are  taken  and  tied  together  till  of  sufficient 
length  to  answer  for  an  entire  row ; the 
string  is  fastened  to  the  first  plant  in  the 
row ; then  pass  it  to  the  next  plant,  giving 
it  one  twist  round  the  leaves,  and  so  on  till 
the  other  end  is  reached,  where  it  is  again 
fastened.  When  the  moulding  is  finished,, 
the  string  is  easily  unravelled,  by  beginning 
to  untwist  it  at  the  end  where  it  was  last 
fastened, 

CoLEWOETS.— This  is  now  the  time  to 
sow  a full  crop  of  coleworts  to  serve  the 
family  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  some  to- 
stand  till  the  spring,  when  the  savoys  and 
such  like  greens  are  all  consumed.  What  is 
to  be  understood  by  coleworts  is  any  sort  of 
cabbage  plants,  which  when  their  leaves  are 
from  about  as  broad  as  a man’s  band  till  they 
begin  to  cabbage,  are  most  desirable  open 
greens  to  use  under  the  name  of  coleworts. 
To  have  good  colewort  plants,  sow  some 
seed  of  the  best  sorts  of  Yorkshire,  Battersea, 
or  sugar-loaf  cabbage,  and  Antwerp  kind  ; 
for  these  sorts'being  of  a quick,  close,  heart- 
ing natu-re,  even  in  their  young  g^rowth,  and 
boilingmost  tender  and  sweet,  are  superior 
for  coleworts;  the  large  kinds  of  slow  heart- 
ing' cabbage  are  improper,  and  the  common, 
open,  or  field  coleworts  are  now  banished 
from  almost  every  garden.  The  advantage 
of  sowing  for  this  purpose  the  above  sorts  of 
cabbage  seed  is,  that  such  plants  as  are  not 
used  'by  way  of  coleworts  may  be  permitted 
to  stand  to  cabbage,  and  such  of  those  from 
the  sowing  as  do  not  run  up  to  seed  in  the 
spring  will  cabbage  at  a very  early  time.  In 
order  to  have  coleworts  in  plentiful  succession 
for  autumn  and  winter  use,  some  sow  seed 
the  first  fortnight  and  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  month,  and  from  these  sowings  they 
will  be  fit  to  plant  out  next  month  for  use 
dn  September,  October,  November,  and 
December. 

(Contimitd  on  page  210.J 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

CONTINUED. 

Endive. — About  the  middle  of  this  month, 
the  endive  which  was  sown^  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  June  will  be  fit  to  plant 
out.  An  open  spot  of  rich,  light  earth  must 
be  chosen,  which  must  be  dug  a full  spit 
deep.  Then  some  shallow  trenches  must  be 
formed  with  the  spade,  or  large  drills  made 
with  the  hoe,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
asunder.  The  plants  are  to  be  set  in  these 
trenches  or  drills,  about  nine  or  ten  inches 
apart,  and  a moderate  watering  immediately 
given  to  them,  which  must  be  occasionally 
repeated,  until  the  plants  have  taken  fresh 
roQts. 

Garlic  and  Eschalots. — The  eschalots 
and  garlic  which  are  full  grown  should  now 
be  taken  up  ; the  proper  season  for  which  is 
known  by  the  leaves,  which  always  begin  to 
wither  when  the  bulbs  or  cloves  have 
attained  theif  full  size.- 

Herbs  for  Drying-  and  Distilling. 
— Gather  mint  and  balm,  pennyroyal,  sweet 
fiiarjorain,  as  also  cardans,  hyssop,  sage-tops, 
lavender-spikes,  marigold,  camomile  flowers, 
and  other  aromatics,  which  are  now  advane- 
ing  tov  ards  flowering,  in  order  to  dry,  to 
serve  the  family  in  winter.  These  kinds  of 
herbs  should  always  be  cut  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  when  they  are  in  the  highest  per- 
fection, nearly  of  full  growth,  and  coming 
into  flower,  and  some  when  in  full  flower, 
as  lavender,  marigold,  and  camomile,  tor 
their  flowers  only.  Let  them  be  out  in  dry 
weather,  and  spread  or  hung  up  in  a dry  airy 
place,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun,  that  they 
may  dry  gently.  Gather  likewise,  spearmint, 
peppermint,  pennyroyal,  lavender  flowers, 
and  other  herhs  to  distil. 

Lettuce. — Dig  a spot  of  the  best  mellow 
ground,  and  so  sow  some  lettuce  seed;  the 
cos,  Silesia,  imperial,  large  white,  and  the- 
brown  Dutch  cabbage  lettuces,  or  some  of 
each,  are  still  the  most  proper  kinds.  These- 
two  sowings  will  raise  a proper  supply  of 
good  plants,  to  furnish  the  table  regularly 
the  latter  part  of  August  and  all  September 
to  October. 

Onions. — Examine  every  -week  this  month 
the  forwardest  crops  of  bulbing  onions; 
if  any  be  at  full  growth,  and  their  - leaves 
begin  to  wither,  take  the  roots  out  of  the 
ground.  It  is,  however,  rare  that  they  are 
properly  bulbed  enough  tliis  month,  in  which 
case  defer  pulling  till  August,  and  till  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay  considerably.  As 
soon  as  taken  up,  they  should  be  spread  to 
harden,  upon  a clean  and  dry  spot  of  ground, 
open  to  Uie  sun,  and  there  let  them  lie  a 


week  or  a fortnight,  remembering  to  turn 
them  once  every  two  or  three  days,  that 
they  may  dry  and  harden  regularly.  When 
they  have  lain  the  proper  time,  they  must 
he  gathered  upon  a dry  day,  and  carried  into 
the  house.  Let  tlie  windows  of  tlie  room 
be  kept  constantly  open  in  dry  weather,  for 
a week  or  two  after  the  onions  are  housed, 
and  after  that  admit  no  more  air,  but  keep 
the  windows  constantly  shut,  only  observe 
to  turn  the  onions  over  now  and  then,  and 
pick  out  any  that  are  decayed. 

Turnips. — This  month  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  favourable  season  for  the  sowing 
of  turnip?  for  autumn  and  winter  n.se.  The 
plants  raiscd  from  this  sowing  will  be  fit  to 
draw  in  September,  and  will  improve  in 
growth  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas,  and 
should  a moderate  winter  ensue,  they  will 
continue  in  perfection  until  the  following 
spring.  Tlie  turnips  whioli  were  sown  in 
Mayor  June  shonid  not  be  hoed,  and  the 
operation  shonid  be  performed  when  the 
weather  is  dry.  All  weeds  should  be  cut 
dotvn,  and  the  turnips  thinned  out  to  about 
seven  or  eight  inches  distant. 


second  week  in  JULY. 

General  Directions. — Remove  all  the 
remains  of  crops  which  are  done  with,  and 
dig  and  dress  the  gromnd,  where  it  is 
required.  Continue  to  sow  and  piant-iocca- 
sional^autnmn  and -winter  crops.  Prick  out 
and  ttlin  out  seedlings.  Stick  peas  and 
scarlet  runners  where  icis  required.  Gather 
ripening  seeds  and  herbs.  Earth  np  th8>- 
crops  which  want  il^  snch  as  peas,  beans,-, 
cauliflowers,-  cabbages,-  &D.  Water  where  ; 
required,  espeeially  crops  which  are  now 
planting,  Qean  the  paths,  and  -keep  tliem 
clear  of  weeds  everywhere. 

Asparagus. — If  the  weater  bo  dry,  con- 
tinue the  operation  of  watering.  The  cutting 
of  tite  established  bads  should  now  bo  wholly 
diiwontinued,  and  clear  them  well  from  all 
■weeds.. 

Brans'.-*— The  broad  beans  will  now  be 
greatly  infeeted  with  the  black  fly  or  collier. 
Cut  off  aH  the  toi»  where  the  vermin  appear, 
and  burn  them  iiistantiyi  Top  those  which 
are  coming  into  flower,  and  draw  the  earth 
up  the  stems  of  the  rows  which  are  up  and 
advancing. 

Brocoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.,  may 
be  pricked  out  from  the  seed-bed  into 
nursery-beds,  six  inches  apart,  to  grow  into 
strength.  Seed  may  also  be  sown  for  lata 
crops.  Those  large  enough  to  be  planted 
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out  may  be  set  out  for  a principal  crop, 
ohoostnj;,  if  possible,  the  piriod  after  rains 
for  the  operation. 

CABBAaE. — Sow  cabbage  seed,  to  use  as 
coleworts.  Plant  out  cabbages  where  the 
crops  have  been  taken  off  the  ground,  and 
the  rcotn  is  not  particularly  wanted.  They 
are  a useful  crop,  and  a succession  should 
always  bo  kept  up.  Plant  out  cabbages  also 
fur  pickling. 

Carrots  may  also  bo  sown  ; they  will 
coma  in  for  autumn  and  winter  use.  The 
ground  should  be  dressed,  trenehed,  and  laid 
even  before  the  seed  is  sown,  and  as  soon  as 
the  plsats  are  fairly  up,  they  should  be 
weeded  and  thinned. 

Cahueloweks. — Plant  out  some  of  the 
spring  sown  to  flower  in  the  autumn ; hoe 
between  and  earth  up  any ' that  have  been 
planted  out  in  the  spring  months.  In 
planting  out,  wait  for  .showery  weather  5 
give  the.  ground  a good  soalcing  all  over, 
before  the  plants  are  put  in,  and  water  them 
well  after  they  are  planted. 

Celekv.— Earth  up  what  is  grotving  in 
the  trenches,  and  plant  ont  in  trench^  a 
foot  deep.  Put  some  dung  at  the  bottom, 
which  is  to  bo  well  forked  into  the  soil 
within  the  treueii.  They  may  be  set  a foot 
apart. 

CucBiiBEiiS. — Those  in  frames  require  air 
and  shade  during  the  heat  of  tlie  day,  and 
regulating  the  vines  to  go  equally  all  about 
the  space  they  liave  to  cover.  Those  in 
the  open  ground  only  require  regulating  and 
pegging  down  the  shoots,  to  prevent  tire 
wkid  from  blowing  them  about  and  dis- 
turbing them.  When  the  shoots  of  frame 
cucumbers  get  to  the  extent  of  the  frame,  if 
they  be  prolific,  lilt  up  the  frame,  and  let 
the  vines  run  outside  ; if  they  be  not  fruiting 
well)  take' off  the  ends. 

IIerbs.^ — Gather  whatever  herbs  were 
omitted  last  montli,  dry  them  in  the  shade 
and  out  of  the  way  of  all  rain,  nor  let  them 
be  exposed  too  much  to  draught.  Herbs 
if  dried  at-  all,  are  worth  drying  properly ; 
and  half  of  those  that  are  t^eu  to  market 
have  grown  until  they  have  lost  the  best  of 
their  flavour,  and  dried  until  there  he  hardly 
any  left.  Plant  sage,  mint,  savory,  &c.  Tear 
down  the  sliiiS)  if  you  have  not  an)’  seedlings, 
and  make  one  plant  into  a good  many. 

Kidhev  Hea!(3  may  tw  still  planted,  if 
the  vegetable  be  in  any  demand — a few  at 
the  beginning,  and  a few  at  the  end  of  tlio 
moirth.  Earth  up  those  which  are  for- 
ward. 

Leeks  will  now  transplant  to  groat  advan- 
tage, as  soon  as-  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle.  The  directions  for  pTanting  leeks  I 
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have  been  already  given,  and  they  shoulii 
be  particularly  attended  to. 

Lettuces  may  be  planted  out,  and  othera 
sown.  All  kinds  of  salad  may  bo  kept  up 
the  year  round,  with  the  protection  of  a- 
frame  in  winter,  and  sowing  a little  eaclr 
month  throughout  the  year.  If  some  fail, 
others  will  succeed',  and  will  rarely  fail  two 
months  together.  Several  kinds  of  lettuce 
are  pretty  hardy.  . 

Onions  may  be  finally  thinned  out,  and 
mu.st  be  kept  weeded.  Some  may  be  sown, 
although  the  priueipal  sowing  for  winter  and 
spring  drawing  must- be  next  month.  Let 
the  ground  you  sow  on  be  very  rich,  for  it 
cannot  be  too  much  so.  Sow  the  seed  rather 
thiclfj^,  tread  them  well  down,  and  rake 
them  even;  Where  they  are  sown  on  a large 
seafe,  roll  them  with  a small  but  heavy 
roller. 

Parsley. — Thin  out  the  caidy  sowings.  la 
, order  to  secure  a fresh  and  vigorous  supply 
through  tho  winter,  sow  in  u warm  sptk, 
where  a frame  could  be  placed  over  it  ia 
1 autumn  and  winter. 

Peas  may  be  sown  again  for  the  last  time,, 
and  let  it  bo  an  early  sort , they  will  socm  bo 
up  and  grow  fast,  and  if  they  tell  well,  they 
are  worth  the  trouble.  Stake  all  advancing' 
crops,  top  the  late  sorts  when  about  four  feet 
high,  and  water  all  with  a weak  solution  off 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  late  sorts  are  generally 
sown,  but  the  early  ones  give  better  cbanco 
of  a crop.  If  the  sowing  be  continued  very 
late,  they  ore  quicker  at  maturity. 

Potatoes. — Now  plant  Chapman's  kid- 
neys ; in  the  purchase  of  them,  however,  be 
sure  you  obtain  them  from  an  anthorised 
agent,  fur  many  are  sold  that  are  no  more 
like  them  in  nature,  than  a Yorkshire  red  is 
like  an  early  frame.  They  should  be  planted 
about  the  middlo  or  end  of  the  month,  and 
treated  like  other  potatoes.  They  may  bo 
taken  up  in  November,  and  pitted.  They 
eat  like  a new  potato  from  Christmas  to  May, 
and  even  J uiie,  and  a considorable  quantity 
is  sold  during  tho  early  months  for  new 
potatoes.  Earth  up  all  the  crops  of  potatoes, 
so  that  their  tubers  may  bo  well  covered. 

Pailsnips  will  now  transplant  to  great  ad- 
vantage as  soon  as  they  have  four  rough 
leaves.  Plant  them  six  inches  apart,  in  rows- 
a foot  distant. 

Hadihii  es.— Continue  to  sow  for  successiwi 
in  a cool,  moist  situation.  If  they  ba  much 
in  demand,  sow  a few  oneo  a fortnight.  The 
turnip-rooted  kinds  do  best  this  season. 

SALAIJ.S.— Continue  to  sow  nearly  every 
two  weeks  the  smallest  saladiug,  such  iv* 

I mustard  and  cruse : half  us  much  sued  of  ths. 
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former  as  of  the  latter  will  suffice.  Let 
them  all  be  grown  fast,  so  as  to  be  tender. 

SAVOva  AND  Winter  Greens  may  be 
planted  out  in  small  quantities,  and  small 
ones  may  be  pricked  out  from  the  seed  beds, 
in  order  to  get  strength  for  later  planting. 

■ Scarlet  Eunnebs  should  have  branched 
stakes  put  to  them  at  once,  if  not  already 
done ; they  should  be  from  five  to  eight  feet 
high. . They  are  all  the  better  for  being 
sometimes  topped. 

Spinach. — Sow  now  the  winter  spinach  to 
continue  the  supply.  This  will  stand  the 
whole  winter,  and  is  used  by  picking  off  the 
matured  leaves  from  time  to  time,  and  not 
by  taking  the  whole  plant,  as  iu  the  round- 
leaved or  summer  kind.  _ 

Turnips. — Sow  once  or  twice  this  mTOth, 
afier  a shower  of  rain  has  prepared  the 
ground.  Hoe  and  clean  any  that  are  well 
up,  and  clear  out  every  weed  ; leave  the 
iurnips  about  six  inch  es  apart  every  way. 


third  week  in  jolt. 

Artichokes  will  now  be  advancing  fast  to 
perfection  in  full-grown  heads,  which,  and 
ihe  plants  together,  may  be  assistvd  in  their 
present  and  future  growth  by  occasional 
culture.  When  it  is  the  object  to  have  large 
heads,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  smaller 
ones,  which  issue  from  the  sides,  should  be 
displaced ; but  when  the  small  heads  are 
used  for  culinary  purposes,  they  should  be 
ihinned  out  whilst  they  are  still  young. 
Three  or  four  heads  are  a sufficient  crop  I'or 
plants  of  a middling  strength,  but  those 
which  arc  very  strong  and  well-established 
may  be  allowed  to  produce  a greater  number. 
Artichokes,  in  order  to  produce  chard, 
should,  as  soon  as  the  principal  crop  is 
gathered,  have  their  leaves  cut  over  about 
si.x  inches  above  the  ground,  and  their  stems 
cut  as  close  to  it  as  possible.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  order  to  produce  chard, 
the  plants  will  be  destroyed  ; therefore,  a 
-certain  portion  of  the  stock  of  plants  should 
bo  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  on  the  sup- 
position that  new  plantations  are  made 
annually  to  a certain  extent,  the  loss  of  a 
•portion  of  the  oldest  plants  will  be  in  con- 
formity with  good  practice. 

Asi'araous  Beds. — This  is  a good  time 
• for  making  asparagus  beds.  Various  methods 
■have  been  recommended  for  the  cultivation 
of  this  excellent  vegetable,  but  whore  it  is 
not  grown  upon  a large  scale,  we  advise  the 
following  method  to  be  adopted  ; — Dig  a 
■French  as  if  for  celery,  mix  lialf-rotten  dung 


with  the  stuff  that  is  taken  out,  and  when 
well  amalgamated,  enough  of  the  mixture 
should  be  rhturned  as  to  fill  the  trench  ; 
when  just  level,  one  row  of  plants  should.be 
put  along  the  centre,  and  they  should  be 
covered  with  the  rest  of  the  stuff,  which 
would  form  a ridge  all  along,  covering 
them  a good  six  inches  in  the  centre.  Our 
mode,  however,  of , cutting  asparagus  is 
different  t*  that  of  many ; we  allow  the  buds 
to  shoot  out  of  the  ground  a good  four, 
five,  or  six  inches,  and  then  cut  them  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  not  disturb 
the  ground  to  get  white  stalk  to  it.  The 
flavour  is  far  more  delicious,  there  is  much 
more  of  it  eatable,  and  though  not  so 
marketable,  it  is  infinitely  better  for  families. 
This  method  requires  no  earthing  up,  and 
other  crops  may  be  grown  in  the  space 
between  the  rows.  The  only  thing  required 
if  to  keep  them  always  clear  from  weeds. 

Beans  that  are  in  bloom  should  be  topped, 
to  induce  strength  in  the  plant,  and  conse- 
quent fruiting. 

Brocoli. — Plant  out  the  last,  if  possible, 
this  month.  Draw  the  earth  to  the  stems  of 
any  that  have  been  planted  some  time. 

Cabbages. — Sow  seed  on  good  ground,  ia 
an  open  situation.  Prick  out  small  plants 
from  the  seed  bed  to  grow  into  strength. 
Plant  out  any  that  you  have  strong  enough 
into  vacant  places.  Plant  them  thickly,  so 
that  portions  may  be  used  as  greens,  or 
rather  coleworts  in  bunches,  and  then  thin 
the  remainder  to  proper  distances. 

Cauijflower  Seed  may  be  sown  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  to  be  kept  in  frames 
during  the  winter,  or  to  be  protected  with 
mats. 

Celery. — Earth  it  up  as  it  grows.  This 
requires  to  be  continually  done  as  the  plants 
advance,  and  dry  days  should  be  chosen  for 
the  operation.  We  believe  that  it  will  ba 
almost  universally  admitted,  that  celery  can 
hardly  have  too  much  water  applied  to  it  in 
the  course  of  its  cultivation.  Plenty  of  rich 
manure,  not  only  at  their  roots,  but  also 
incorporated  with  the  mould  used  for  earth- 
ing up,  may  bo  considered  as  means  of 
obtaining  moisture,  as  well  as  affording 
nutriment  to  the  plants.  The  dung  should 
be  from  six  to  nine  inches  thick,  and  as 
rotten  as  can  be  procured.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  this  method,  independently  of  a great 
saving  of  ground,  is  that  if  any  quarter  of 
the  gardeu  bo  fixed  upon,  and  cropped  with 
celery,  it  will  in  two  years  be  completely 
trenched  and  manured  over  to  any  depth  that 
tlie  trenches  may  bo  made,  by  making  them, 
in  the  second  ye.ar,  in  the  space  oooupiod 
by  the  mould  between  the  trenches  of  the 
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preceding  season.  The  facility  of  earthing 
np  the  cr«p  is  greater  by  this  method  than 
by  the  other.  When  the  plants  require  to 
be  earthed  up,  take  two  boards  of  the  same 
length  as  the  width  of  the  trench,  and  six 
or  eight  inches  broad.  Place  the  boards 
between  two  rows  of  the  plants,  which  am 
be  done  by  a boy  ; then  place  them  pretty 
close  to  the  plants,  and  the  space  between 
the  boards  should  be  filled  up  with  mould, 
very  finely  pulverised  by  two  men,  one  on 
eaeh  .side  of  the  trench.  When  a sufficient 
quantity  of  mould  is  put  in,  remove  the 
boards,  and  proceed  to  another  space,  and 
so  on  till  the  whole  bo  completed.  We  have 
found  from  experience  that  this  is  the  most 
expeditious  method,  and  the  same  space  of 
ground  will  contain  more  than  six  times  the 
quantity  of  celery  that  is  generally  obtained 
by  the  single  drill  or  trench  system. 

Cardoons. — Where  cardoons  are  in  re- 
quest at  the  proper  season,  and  where  they 
were  not  planted  out  last  month,  it  should 
now  be  done,  not  later  than  the  third  week 
in  this. 

Cucumbers. — When  it  is  intended  to  grow 
encumbers  through  the  winter,  young  plants 
should  be  raised  now,  either  from  seeds  or 
cuttings  ; the  latter  are  preferable,  if  taken 
from  a good  variety,  as  yo'u  are  certain  of 
having  it  genuine.  If  you  make  up  a small 
hotbed,  in  which  to  rear  the  young  plants, 
be  careful  it  does  not  get  too  hot ; a tem- 
perature of  about  seventy  is  a good  medium 
at  this  season. 

Cucumbers  fob  Pickling. — The  cucum- 
ber plants  that  were  planted  in  the  natural 
ground  to  produci  picklers,  should  be  now 
attended  to.  Tlie  vines  will  have  begun  to 
advanee,  and  should  be  laid  out  in  regular 
order ; but  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
it  will  be  proper  to  dig  and  loosen  the  ground 
lightly  between  the  holes  of  the  plants, 
taking  care  not  to  go  so  near  as  to  disturb 
their  roots.  In  the  course  of  this  operation, 
draw  some  earth  between  and  round  the 
stems  of  the  plants,  pressing  it  down  gently, 
with  the  view  of  making  them  spread  different 
ways,  at  the  same  time  draw  the  earth  up 
round  each  hole  or  patch,  in  order  to  form  a 
basin  to  contain  the  water  which  is  given  in 
dry  weather ; and  as  the  runners  of  the 
plante  advance  in  growth,  let  them  be  trained 
out  in  a regular  order,  and  pegged  down. 
This  will  induce  them  to  push  out  roots  at 
their  joints,  and  thereby  impart  additional 
strength  and  vigour  to  the  plants.  In  dry 
weather  the  plants  must  be  liberally  sup- 
plied with  water,  which,  if  the  season  be 
veiw  hot,  should  be  given  every  evening. 
£ndive  ISeeo. — ^w  some  endive  seed  t'^ 


raise  a supply  of  plants  for  the  end  of  autumn 
and  the  principal  winter  crop.  Choose 
principally  the  green  curled  kind  for  the 
main  crop ; some  of  the  white  curled  sorts, 
may  also  be  sown,  and  the  large  Batavian 
endive,  observing,  of  the  green  kind  par- 
ticularly, that  for  the  greater  certainty  of 
procuring  a regular  supply  all  the  winter  of 
good  endive,  it  will  be  proper  to  sow  some 
seed  of  that  sort  at  two  different  times  this 
month. 

Horse-radish’. — Trench  in  some  liorse- 
radisli,  laying  pieces  of  the  root  an  inch  long 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  fifteen  inches 
deep,  in  rows  about  as  distant  as  ordinary 
trenching,  dunging  the  ground  well,  and 
thowing  it  in  lightly.  Every  piece  makes  a 
plant,  which,  if  the  mould  be  well  turned  , 
and  pretty  free  from  stones,  will  be  straigb 
and  handsome. 

Leeks  may  be  earthed  up  three  or  four 
inches  to  whiten  the  lower  portion. 

Onions. — All  that  have  perfected  them- 
selves may  be  drawn  to  bo  stored,  leaviiig 
them  on  the  ground  a short  time  to  ripen 
and  harden.  If  the  weather  prove  wet,  after 
a day  or  two,  they  must  be  dried  under 
cover  on  mats  or  a dry  floor. 

Parsley. — In  the  parsley  which  is  grow-- 
ing  fast,  there  are  two  things  to  be  attended 
to ; first,  to  pull  up  all  that  has  not  a good 
curled  leaf ; and,  secondly,  to  thin  the  re- 
mainder enough  to  give  plenty  of  room  ta 
the  plants,  which  will  grow  weak  and 
spindly  if  crowded;  the  taking  aw.ay  all  the 
poor  looking  foliage  is  called  roguing.  It  is 
better  to  begin  by  taking  out  the  worst 
plants,  and  to  continue  taking  out  the  worst, 
until  the  plants  are  left  in  the  ground  thin 
enough  to  do  well.  Plants  six  inches  apart 
are  quite  near  enough. 

Potatoes. — If  any  of  Chapman’s  remain 
out  of  ground,  plant  them  about,  the  middle 
of  the  month  ; hoe  and  clean  the  spaces 
between  the  rows. 

Saladsi,  such  as  lettuces  of  all  kinds,, 
small  salad,  &c.,  may  be  sown  again.  Let- 
tuces, which  are  large  enough,  should  be 
planted  out. 

Sf.eus  of  all  kinds  intended  to  be  sown 
should  be  gathered  as  they  ripen,  and  placed. 
in  security  where  it  is  dry.  Most  seeds  are 
better  for  remaining  in  the  pod  till  they  are.- 
required  for  sowing. 

Turnips. — Sow  for  a good  crop,  perhaps- 
the  last ; any  of  the  early  kinds  will  mature 
the  soonest. 

Winter  Greens  of  all  kind.s,  such  as 
Brussels  sprouts,  kale,  savoys,  &c.,  should, 
be  planted  out  in  all  spots  that  are  vacant. 
Winter  Spinach. — Sow  for  a main  crop. 
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' 4Siis  mart  be  thinned  when  it  comes  up,  and, 
indeed,  some  plant  it  out,  for  the  plants  must 
he  nine  inclies  apart,  and  it  is  used  by  taking 
off  the  leaves  as  they  ip'ow,  and  not,  as  in  the 
summer  kinds,  by  using  the  whole,  plrmt  at 
once;  the  large  or  outside  leaves  are  picked 
for  use,  and  the  plant  will  continue  sup- 
plying the  table  the  whole  of  the  vrinter. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  give  it  plenty  of 
mom.  so  that  when  it  is  np  it  mu.st  be  thinned 
■out  to  the  distance  mentioned, and  constantly 
'..he  kept  clear  of  weeds. 


poDnrn:  wees  in  jdlf. 

AsPAKAfliJs.— Let  the  plantations  of  aspa- 
TSgus  be  well  cleared,  and  kept  at  this  time 
perfectly  free  from  weeds,  particularly  that 
which  was  planted  in  bods  last  lUaroli  or 
April;  also  let  the  seedling  asparagus  which 
was  sown  in  the  spring,  be  kept  very  clean 
by  a very  careful  hand-weeding.  A little 
.sit  thrown  over  the  surface  of  an  asparagus 
Ijedwill  be  found  very  beneficial. 

Artichokes.  — Examine  now  the  artichoke 
plants,  both  of  the  old  plantations  and  those 
pianted  last  March  or  April.  Many  of  these 
■will  now  be  in  perfection,  and,  besides  the 
principal  or  top,  there  will  sometimes  rise 
several  small  lateral  beds  or  suckers  from 
lUe  sides  of  the  stem,  but  in  order  to 
oneourago  the  principal  beds  to  grow  a large 
■siza,  most  of  the.se  small  aide  shoots,  as  has 
■I'been  already  intimated,  may  be  displaced. 

Buocoli.— Prepare  some  ground  to  plant 
out  a Bucoession  crop  of  brocoli  for  winter 
and  next  spring  supply.  An  open  quarter, 
not  shaded  by  trees,  should  be  chosen  ; spread 
a liberal  dressing  of  rotten  manure  over  the 
piece,  and  dig  it  in  regularly.  These  plants 
are  now  to  be  planted  iu  rows  two  feet 
asuodor ; allow  the  same  distance  between 
plant  and  plant  in  the  row,  and  give  each 
plant  a little  water,  repeating  it  two  or  three 
times  in  dry  weather,  to  forwiird  their  root- 
ing, in  order  that  they  may  acquire  large 
growth  before  winter ; they  will  produce 
fine  large  heads  accordingly,  some  in  winter, 
but  in  greater  perfection  iu  the  spring. 
Draw  the  earth  about  the  stems  of  the 
brocoli  wliioh  were  planted  out  last  month, 
for  this  will  strengthen  the  plants,  and  pro- 
iBOto  their  growth.  As  brocolios  are  often 
■out  off  by  tho  frost,  it  is  a good  plan  to  plant 
as  many  as  possible  in  sheltortxl  situations, 
that  is,  where  they  will  have  abundance  of 
light  and  air,  and  .at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
tection of  a wall  or  fence  from  blasting 
.wjods.  When  nitural  defeuees,  or  tliose  of 


walls,  &a,  arc  not  available,  it  will  be  worth 
wliile  to  apply  straw  hurdles,  and  oUier 
similar  appliances.  A little  tiling  is  suffi- 
cient to  break  the  wind. 

E.arlt  Purple  Brocoll — The  last  crop 
of  early  purjile  brocoli  may  now  be  sown  in 
a frame,  or  under  band-glasses.  When  they 
are  transplanted  into  tho  pots,  take  care  that 
they  be  potted  immediately  from  tlie  seed 
bens. 

Cabbage  Seed. — Sow  early  and  other  cab- 
bage seed  to  produce  plants  for  the  service  of 
tho  ensuing  summer ; also  the  large  autumn 
kind  to  succeed  the  summer  crops,  and  for 
autumn  and  winter  supply  the  following 
year.  The  proper  early  sorts  to  sow  now 
are  the  early  dwarfj  early  and  large  sugar 
loaf,  and  Yorkshire  kmds ; theearly  Battersea 
and  Antwerp  cabbage.  The  market  gardeners 
about  London  sow  their  early  crop  in  the  last 
week  of  July,  caring  nothing  about  a few  of 
tho  plants  running  to  seed,  so  that  they  can 
have  young  cabbages  as  early  as  possible  for 
market  Sow  also  the  seed  of  the  large 
oblong,  hollow,  large  round,  the  drum  or 
flat-headed  cabbage,  the  long -sided  and  other 
large  late  kinds,  for  a full  crop  of  lai^a 
cabbages,  both  to  succeed  tlie  early  .and 
sncoessional  month’s  crops  of  the  smaller 
kind  next  summer,  and  for  general  autumn 
service  this  time  twelvemonth,  and  for 
several  months  after.  Sow  also  red  cabbage 
to  raise  plants  for  cabbaging  in  full  growth 
next  year  in  autnran. 

Carrot  Seed. — Carrot  seed  may  now  be 
sown  in  a moderate  portion,  in  order  to  raise 
some  plants  to  stand  through  the  winter  for 
spring  nse.  Sow  some  in  the  last  week  of 
this  month,  but  for  the  main  spring  crop 
tho  sowing  had  better  be  deferr^  till  the 
ensuing  month.  Let  the  seed  now  be  sown 
' In  bods  of  light  mellow  earth. 

Cadliflowkrs.  — The  cauliflower  plants 
intended  to  be  wintered  in  frames  may  be 

Elanted  or  pricked  out  at  once  from  the  seed 
od  into  tie  beds  for  the  wintec,  to  be 
covered  with  frames.  See.,  -setting  tho  plants 
three  inches  asunder,  or  previously  pricked 
into  nursery  beds  the  same  distance,  in, which 
to  grow  in  strength  till  the  end  of  October 
or  the  first  week  in  November,  and  tlien  to 
be  transplanted  into  their  winter  quarters, 
in  four  feet  wide  bods  of  light,  rich  earth,  in 
a sunny  situation,  setting  the  plants  tliree 
inohos  apart,  and  one  or  more  fraraas,  accord- 
ing to  the  lengtli  of  the  bod,  placed  thereon, 
to  bo  protected  occasionally  vrith  glasses  iu 
tbo  winter  months.  In  one  or  other  of  these 
buds  tbe  plants  are  to  remain  all  winter,  and 
are  during  that  time  to  be  defended  in  rainy 
and  severe  weather  by  putting  on  the  glasses, 
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but  on  mild  and  dry  days  no  covering  must 
be  over  the  plants ; they  must  have  the  fresh 
..air  at  all  times,  and  ore  to  continue  with  this 
management  till  the  latter  end  of  February, 
or  beginning  or  some  time  in  March,  or  some 
occasionally  till  the  beginning  of  April,  if  a 
cold  backward  spring,  and  according  to  the 
state  of  the  growth  of  the  plants,  then  to  be 
transplanted  into  the  quarters  of  the  kitchen 
.garden. 

Celekit. — Transulaut  now  a principal  crop 
of  celery  into  trencues  : let  an  open  quarter 
oi  good  ground  be  chosen ; mark  out  the 
trenches  and  prepare  them  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  already  directed  ; select  some  strong 
stout  plants,  trim  off  long  straggling  tops  of 
the  leaves,  and  cut  off  the  roots,  and  then 
plant  one  row  in  each  trench.  Observe  to 
set  the  plants  four  or  five  inches  distant  in 
, the  row.  There  is  another  method  of  grow- 
ing celery,  which  may  be  described  in  a few 
words.  A trench  five  feet  wide,  and  of  any 
required  length,  is  dug  about  ten  inches  deep, 
the  earth  that  is  removed  being  laid  along 
each  sida  A good  coat  of  rich  rotten  dung 
is  spread  over  the  bottom,  and  pointed  in. 
On  this  surface  the  celery  is  planted  in  crop 
rows  ten  inches  apart,  the  plants  being  dib- 
bled in  six  inches  asunder.  This  hollow  bed 
is  doomed  with  water  as  soon  as  planted,  and 
as  the  plants  advance  in  growth,  ore  earthed 
up  from  the  sides  until  the  bed  be  two  or 
t^ee  feet  high.  Continue  to  earth  up  the 
former  plant^  eelery  as  the  plants  advance 
in  height,  which  should  now  be  properly 
attended  to  in  those  planted  in  trenches  the 
two  last  months.  Observe  to  earth  them  up 
a due  height  on  each  side  ; take  particular 
care  not  to  break  down  their  leaves,  and  not 
to  bui7  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  Let  the 
landing  op  of  these  plants  be  repeated  once 
a week  or  fortnight,  according  as  they  shoot 
in  height. 

Cakdoons. — The  cardoons  planted  out  in 
May  or  June,  are  now  arrivea  to  soma  con- 
siderable height,  and  it  will  be  proper  to 
begin  to  tie  up  some,  and  draw  up  some  earth 
around  the  plants,  in  order  to  bleach  or 
whiten  them,  and  render  the  stalks  of  the 
leaves  crisp,  tender,  and  mild  tasted  for  use  ; 
a>.d  as  they  rise  in  height,  let  tlie  earthing  be 
ri  peated. 

CoLEWoiiTs.  — Examine  the  colewort 
plants  sown  in  Jnnc,  and  see  where  the  plants 
stand  thick  ; let  some  be  drawn  out  regularly, 
and  plant  them  out  finally  into  open  com- 
portments. Let  them  be  planted  in  rows, 
twelve  inches  asunder,  and  set  the  plants  six 
or  eight  indies  distant  in  the  row.  By  this 
practice,  the  plants  remaining  in  tlio  socd- 
Led  will  have  more  room  to  grow  to  a proper 


size  for  planting  out  in  general,  and  those 
which  are  now  transplanted  will  come  into 
use  three  or  four  weeks  sooner  than  the 
plants  which  are  left  in  the  seed-bed  until 
September. 

Corn  Salad. — This  is  now  a good  time 
to  sow  the  seed  of  corn  salad,  or  otherwise 
lamb  lettuce  for  winter  and  spring  use, 
and  also  the  seeds  of  chervil  for  the  same 
occasion. 

Cocumbers.— Go  over  those  lately  planted, 
and  thin  gradually  ; avoid  impregnation, 
except  for  seed ; cut  back  the  early  nlant.-i, 
and  start  anew,  if  not  already  done.  Water 
all  with  liquid  manure,  and.  shut  up  with  a 
brisk  heat,  even  so  early  as  two  P.  si.  afmr 
watering.  The  fruit  should  be  cut  whenever 
ready,  and  their  stalks  placed  in  .vater  ; and 
they  also  keep  well  if  laid  on  a sward  of 
green  turf  in  a cool  shed,  and  covered  with 
a hand-glass. 

CocuMBER  Plants. — Cucumber  plants 
also  demand  attention  at  this  time,  particu- 
larly the  crops  which  were  sown,  or  planted 
in  tho  open  ground.  To  produce  fruit  to 
pickle,  these  plants  must,  in  dry  weather,  be 
supplied  with  water,  at  least  three  or  four 
times  a week.  I..et  tlie  plants  be  also  loolccd 
over  in  a regular  manner  two  or  three  times 
a week,  in  order  to  gather  a sufficiency  of 
the  yoimg  fruit,  according  as  it  becomes 
fit  for  the  purpose  of  pickling ; for  wlien 
once  the  fruit  have  come  to  the  pickling  siz  •, 
they  will  soon  grow  too  large  for  that  use. 
Likewise  let  the  cucumbers  of  the  frame.s, 
and  bell  or  hand-glass  crops,  be  also  supplied 
pentifully  with  water,  and -they  wiU  continue 
bearing  good  fruit  till  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Endive. — Sow  another  parcel  of  endive, 
principally  of  the  green  curled  for  the  warm 
crop,  also  some  Batavian  endive.  Chooee 
an  open  situation,  and  plant  them  twelve 
indies  each  way  from  one  another.  "Water 
them  as  soon  as  planted,  and  in  dry  weather 
let  the  watering  be  repeated  once  every  two 
or  three  days,  until  the  plants  have  taken 
root.  The  plants  which  were  planted  out  in 
June  will  now  be  fast  approacl’jng  to  thofr 
full  growth,  when  they  should  be  tied  up  to 
promote  their  blanching.  Choose  a dry  day 
for  this  work,  and  with  fresh  bass  or  slender 
osier  twigs,  let  a parcel  of  the  largest  lull- 
hearted  be  ttod  up  in  a proper  manner. 

Lettdcb#*— Plant  out  a number  of  [-the 
different'  sorts  of  lettuce  which  were  sown 
last  month,  to  supply  the  table  in  autumn. 

Onions.  — Examine  the  main  crops  of 
bulbing  onions ; they  will  now  be  nearly 
fully  bulbed.  When  their  leaves  begin  to 
fall  and  wither,  the  bulbs  have  had  their 
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fall  growth,  and  must  then  be  taken  up.  Let 
this  be  done  in  dry  weather  ; immediately 
spread  the  bulbs  to  dry,  and  manage  them  as 
before  directed. 

Eadishes. — Eadisl-  seed  may  still  be  sown 
in  order  to  raise  a succession  of  plants  for 
autumn  service.  Tlie  proper  sorts  of  the 
common  radish  to  sow  at  this  time  for 
autumn  crops  are  the  salmon  or  scarlet 
kind,  and  the  short  top  radish,  but  prefer- 
ably most  of  the  former  at  this  season. 

Savots. — Finish  planting  savoys  ; plant 
them  in  rows  two  feet  asunder,  and  set  the 
plants  at  the  same  distance  from  one  another 
in  the  row. 

Small  Salad. — Continue  to  sow  in  suc- 
cession, several  sorts  of  small  salad  seed. 
Such  as  mustard,  cress,  radish,  rape,  and 
turnips. 

Sfinaoh. — Prepare  some  good  ground 
to  sow  a full  crop  of  winter  spinach,  and  for 
early  and  general  spring  supply  ; choose  a 
piece  of  rich  mellow  ground  that  lies 
tolerably  dry  in  the  winter,  and  open  to  the 
winter’s  sun.  Sow  the  seed,  tread  it  down 
evenly,  and  then  rake  it  into  the  ground. 
The  prickly-seeded,  or  triangular-leaved 
kind  is  to  be  sown  now,  for  plants  of  this 
sort  will  best  endure  the  cold  and  wet  in 
winter.  This  crop  will  produce  leaves  for 
gathering  m October.  November,  and 
during  the  winter,  in  open  weather,  and  all 
the  spring  months  till  May. 


THE  EASPBERRY. 

Tms  shrub,  in  its  wild  state,  is  found 
growing  in  mountainous  woods  and  thickets, 
flowering  in  May  and  June.  The  root  is 
creeping,  the  stems  are  biennial,  erect,  three 
or  four  feet  high,  branched  round,  pale  or 
purplish,  more  or  less  besprinkled  with  small, 
straight,  slender  prickles,  frequently  rather 
reseuibling  bristles  than  prickles,  and  some- 
times altogether  absent ; leaves  primate,  of 
five  or  three  ovate,  rather  angular,  green, 
and  nearly  smooth  above,  very  downy 
beneath,  and  a large  terminal  leaflet : the 
footstalks  are  furrowed,  downy,  and  prickly, 
with  narrow,  lateral  stipules.  The  flowers 
are  small,  white,  or  pinkish  white,  pendulous, 
in  drooping  terminal  clusters.  Fruit  crimson, 
of  numerous  juicy  grains,  beset  with  the 
permanent  styles,  and  highly  fragrant,  with 
a very  deliciously  perfumed  sweet  and  acid 
flavour,  more  exquisite  in  the  wild  state  in 
general  than  when  cultivated. 

The  wood  of  Wie  raspberry  bush  produces 


fruit  but  one  year ; therefore,  the  old  wood 
should  be  carefully  cut  down  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  young  shoots 
shojild  be  shortened  to  about  two  feet  high, 
and  not  more  than  three  or  four  shoots  shoMd 
be  left  to  each  root,  as  these  will  produce  a 
gi  eater  number  of  berries,  and  larger  fruit, 
than  would  be  obtained  if  twice  the  number 
of  suckers  were  left.  The  middle  or  end  of 
October  is  the  proper  time  for  this  pruning. 
The  fruit  is  produced  from  young  branches 
out  of  the  last  year’s  shoots  or  suckers.  The 
plants  raised  by  layers  are  much  preferred  to 
those  taken  from  suckers  ; they  should  also 
have  plenty  of  room,  for  when  there  is  not 
space  for  the  air  and  light  to  pass  between 
the  -rows,  the  fruit  will  be  small,  and  not 
ripen  well. 

Raspberries  'will  succeed  in  all  soils  and 
situations ; but  deep,  damp,  light,  peaty  or 
turfy  soils  appear  to  bring  them  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  A moderate  degree  of 
shade  appears  also  to  be  beneficial,  par- 
ticularly in  dry  soils.  The  raspberry  thrives 
better  in  a shaded  situation  than  almost  any 
other  fruit-bearing  plant,  and  is  usually 
planted  in  borders  on  the  north  side  of  walls. 
There  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that  great 
advantage  would  accrue  to  strawberries, 
raspberries,  gooseberries,  and  currants,  the 
two  former  in  particular,  were  thay  planted 
in  a lituation  where  it  would  bo  possible 
to  irrigate  their  roots  during  the  season  of 
the  growth  of  their  fruit.  'The  fruit  by  this 
means  would  attain  a much  larger  size,  and 
the  blossoms  would  set  better,  and  in  a 
situation  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  we 
question  whether  the  fruit  would  ba  much 
deteriorated  iu  flavour. 

Very  large  fruit  is  obtained,  particularly 
in  moist,  rich  soils,  in  which  the  raspberry 
luxuriates,  by  destroying  all  the  suckers  or 
young  shoots,  that  would,  if  left,  produce 
the  season  following,  thus  the  whole  strength 
of  the  plant  is  thrown  into  the  foliage  and 
fruit,  which  attain  a large  size.  By  this 
method  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  planta- 
tions kept  in  succession,  us  tliose  which 
produce  fruit  this  season,  in  consequence  of 
the  young  shoots  being  removed,  will  be 
useless  afterwards. 


American  Blight.— The  following  is  re- 
commended by  a correspondent  as  a remedy 
for  the  American  blight : Mix  about  seven 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  vitriol,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  vitriol ; rut  the  mixture 
well  into  the  crevices  of  the  bsA,  wlteiever 
the  blight  appears. 
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THE  GLOXINIA. 


The  genus  Gloxinia  forms  part  of  the 
order  Gesneriese  in  the  natural  arrangement, 
and  in  the  Liniuean  system  is  included  in 
the  class  Didynaraia,  order  Angiospermia. 
The  genus  was  named  in  memory  of  iiax. 
Pet.  Gloxin,  of  Colmar,  a Gerniau  writer, 
author  of  a work  entitled,  Obaeroatlanes  Bo- 
iinicce,  &c.  They  are  natives,  for  the  most 
part,  of  equinoctial  America,,  and. generally 
found  on  the  margins  Of  dense.woods ; the 
soil  of  such  places,' being  formed  by  the 
accumulation  of  vegetablei  matter,  is  light 
and  porous,  and  yet  ooutaiusaiarge  quantity 
of  alimentary  matter. 

There  are  tliree  variotias, — Ghximarubra, 
G.  Maxima,,  and  G.  sjaeciosa,  the  latter  of 
which  has  five  sub-varieties. 

1.  Gloxinia  Maokipica.— The  colour  of 
this  flower  is  a deep  flesh  colour,  or  pink, 
with  a pink  tube  and  white  throat,  and  is 
said  to  possess  a strong  and  erect  habit  of 
growth. 

2.  Gloxinia  Insiokis. — ThiSi  variety  has 
a pink  tube,  with,. tiiej spreading  segments, 
.or  limb  nearly  white,  the  upper  portion  being 
shaded  with  ttie  colour  of  the  tube,  and  the 
throat  assuming  a bluaish  -.tinge. 

3.  Gloxinia  Bicolor.— This  is  a deep 
blueisb  pujple.  variety,  the  throat  of  the 
flower  being  whitish,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  limb  edged  with  white.  These  three 
varieties  wore  raised  from  the  seeds  of 
Gioaiinia  apecioaa  rulrra,  fertilised  with.iStn- 
mingia  guttata,  by  Mr.  Carton,  gardeuiir.>»t 
Sion  House. 

4.  Gloxinia  Cartoni. — ThiS' is  .a  .finer 
variety  than  any  of  the  preceding.  It  is  a 
large  full-formed  flower  of  good  substance  ; 
the  throat  and  the  margin  are  both^'bite, 
the  rest  of  the  flower  being  deep  pink,  in- 
creasing in  its  intensity  near  tlie  month  .of 
the  tube.  It  is  a very  fine  variety. 

5.  Gloxinia  Hose  Alba. — A hybrid  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Keudle,  of  Plymouth,  between 
Gloxinia  sjicciosa  rubra  Gloxinia  and  ccmdida. 
It  has  handsome,  pale  rosy  flowers,  with  a 
white  tlu'oat,  and  possesses  a dwarf  habit  of 
growtli. 

Thesoil  in  which  the  tribe  seems. most  to 
delight  is  a compost  of  sandy  heath  mould, 
with  one-third  of  writing-sand,  ivearly  pure 
silex,  of  a light  loam,  a portion, equal  tothat 
of  the  sand,  and  .double  that  quantity  of 
black  leaf  mould,  . or  earth  of  decayed  wood. 
An  inch  of  drainage  should  be  placed  in  each 
pot,  and  over  that  a thin  layer  of  moss.  One 
shiit  should  bo  given  in  the  growing  season. 
The  largest  tuber  will  not  require  a pot 


above  five  or  six  inches  wide  at  the  rim. 
Plants  may  be  kept  perfectly  green  all 
winter,  in  the  stove,  at  fifty-five  degrees  by 
fire,  the  Caulesoens  particularly,  and  this  also 
• will^  bear  catting  down,  during  summer,  to 
one  joint,  after  the  first  crop  of  flowers  has 
■passed.  During  winter  the  dormant  plants 
must  be  kept  quite  dry,  and  protected  from 
frost.  Some  will  fail,  and,  therefore,  a stock 
should. alw^ays  be  maintained.  At  whatever 
period,  between  December  and  April,  it 
may  bo  desirable  to  re-excite  the  plant,  no 
shifting  must  be  attempted  till,  by  a beat  of 
sixty  degrees,  a moist  atmosphere,  and  the 
most  cautious  \ratering  of  the  soil,  growth 
conmeHoes.  We  have  seen  twenty  plants 
out  of  thirty  destroyed  by  shaking  off  the  old 
soil,  and  repotting  whilst  dormant.  When 
the  vegetation  is  established,  a larger  pot,  a 
little  new  soil  trickled  round  the  ball,  and 
worked  along  it  with  a smooth  stick,  and  an 
entirely  fresh  surfaoe  soil,  hidf  an  inch  deep, 
with  increased  watering,  will  do. all  tliat  can 
be  required  to  start  the  plants  into  vigorous 
activity.  "When  in  flower,,  water  _ must  be 
■abundantly  supplied,  and  a good  plant  kept 
in  a room,  anu  not  exposed  to  the  mid-day 
sun,  may  thus  be  enabled  to  develop  in  tbs 
course  of  tliree  months,  from  May  to  July,  a 
series  of  blossoms,  of  which  -from  twelve  to 
twenty  shall  be  expanded  at  the  same  time, 
and  every  one  extremely  durable. 

In  drying  off,, as  it  is  called,  the  usual 
supply  of  water,  should  be  gradually  reduced 
— -the  redustion  to  commence  as  soon.  as.  the 
.plant  has  done  blooming  ; it  usaally.  oeoapies 
■ about  a month  to  render  them  perfectly  idry 
■and  firm,  when,  if  required,  : they  may  ibe 
taken  from -tlie  mould,  .and  kept  as  is  usual 
with  other  bulbous  roots,  or-echet  is  rather 
preferable,  .sliowed . ,to 'vemain  in  the  pots, 
keeping' the  soil . about  them  .-quite  dry. 
Whilst  inthis  state, iCdry  ahelfia..the.gresn- 
house  is  -the  meet  appropnate,placa  for  them. 
Of  coursa^^care  must  beXakeutbat  tbe:earth 
be  not  weMed  hy  ooBasioaal  deips  .or  lotber 
causes,  to  prevent  whioh  the  . pots  may  be 
placed  on  their  sides  ; on, any -appearance 
of  mouldiness,  tbeyshoold  be  inetautly  re- 
moved, and  thoroughly  dried  again.  The 
end  of  February  is  the  most  proper  time 
for  starting  them  ; they  should  be  first 
repotted  with  the  soil  already  mentioned. 
In  planting,  the  bulb  should  be  pressed  in 
just  level  with  tlie  surfaoe  of  the  soil.  As 
soon  as  they  have  made  two  or  three  leaves, 
water  may  be  used  without  fear,  and  as  they 
advauou  in  growth,  a slight  syringing  on  the 
foliage  will  be  of  service,  and  may  be  con- 
tinued every  day  till  they  begin  to  flower. 
In  this  situation  they  may  be  kept  till  the 
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end  of  May,  by  which  tirae  they  will . have 
attained  a good  size,  and  probably  show  flower 
buds.  It  will  be  necessary  to  admit  air  to 
them  on  favourable  occasions,  the  same  as  for 
other  plants,  and  about  the  time  for  remov- 
ing: them  to  the  gi'eenhouse,  it  should  be 
largely  increased,  in  order  to  render  tlie 
growth  as  dwarf  and  strong  as  possible. 
They  do  not  require  any  repotting,  that  -is, 
supposing  them  to  be  placed  in  pots  of  suffi- 
cient size  at  the  first  potting  ; (liose  called 
f )rty-eiglits  are  large  enough  for  moderate- 
sized  roots.  When  taken  to  the  greenhouse, 
a light  airy  situationishauid  be-chosen;  they 
do  not  require  any  particular  management 
whilst  flowering,  beyond  the  usual  supply  of 
water,  and  they  continue  to  produce  their 
beautiful  flowers  the  whole- of  the  summer. 
This,  with  the  ease  witli  which  they  may 
be  grown,  renders  them  desirable  acquisi- 
tions in  every  oollection. 


SYSTEMATIC  ROTATION  OF 
CROPS. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  whether 
in  farming  or  gardening,  a proper  attention 
to  the  regular  rotation  of  crops  forms  one  of 
the  first  and  principal  features  of  good 
management,  althouglt  its  beneficial  influence 
has  not  been  fully  accounted  for  by  cliemists. 
The  rationale  of  rotation  is  thus  given  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  : — “ It  is  a great  ad- 
vantage m the  convertible  system  of  cul- 
tivation, that  the  whole  of  the  manure  ba 
employed,  and  that  the  parts  of  it  which  are 
not  fitted  for  one  crop  remain  as  nourLshment 
for  another.  Thus,  ;f  the  turn'p  be  the  first 
in  order  of  succession,  this  crop  manured 
with  recent  dung  immediately  finds  sufficient 
soluble  matter  for  its  nourishment,  and  Uie 
heat  produced  by  fermentation  assists  the 
fermentation  of  the  seed  and  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  If,  after  turnips,  barley  with 
grass  seed  be  sown,  then  the  land,  being 
but  little  exhausted  by  the  -turnip  crop, 
affords  the  soluble  parts  of  the  deeompjsiiig 
manure  to  the  grain.  The  grasses,  rye 
grass  and  clover,  remain,  which  -derive  only 
a small  part  of  their  organised  matter  from 
the  soil,  and,  probably,  consume  the -gypsum 
in  the  manure,  which  would  be  useless  to 
other  crops ; these  plants  likewi.se,  by  their 
large  system  of  leaves,  absorb  a considerable 
quantity  of  nourishment  from  the  atraos- 
ph  rs,  and  when  pionghed  in  at  the  end  of 
two' years,  the  decay  of  their  routs  and  leave* 
affords  manure  for  the  wheat  crop ; and  at 
this  period  of  the  course,  the  woody  fibre 
of  the  farmyard  manure,  whieii  ccuwiiu  the 


.phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  other  difficult 
'.soluble  parts,  are  broken  down,  and  as  soon, 
I as  the  most  exhausting  crop  is  taken,  recent 
manure  is  again  applied.” 

Gardeners  should  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  rotation  of  crops,  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  thing  will  admit ; it  is  a good  practice 
, to  sow  down  part  of  the  garden  every  season 
in  grass.  But  in  all  cases  where  this  is  sown, 
let  the  ground  be  laid  down  in  as  good 
condition  as  possible,  and  the  manure  laid 
on  will  not  bo  lost. 

By  a rotation  of  the  perennial  crops,  such 
as  quartering  out  currants,  gooseberries, 
raspberries,  &c.,  the  gi’ound  will  not  only 
be  renewed,  but  also  rested,  or  at  least  veiy 
much  improved.  None  of  these  crops  nesd 
occupy  the  ground  above  twelve  years,  and 
not  less  than  three;  these,  together  with 
trenching  for  the  principal  oiops  of  au  umn- 
plauted  brassica,  will  keep  the  ground  in 
fresh  order,  and  be  attended  with  no  loss  of 
space ; for  in  all  large  gardens,  and  t'la 
generality  of  small  ones,  now  plantaiions  of 
these  things  should  be  made  to  a certain  ex- 
tent annually,  whicli  will  throw  a certain 
proportion  of  ground  into  regular  rotation, 
lu  cropping  all  gardens,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
rendered  practii^ble,  rotation  should  bo 
aimed  at ; and  thus,  by  keeping  all  the 
legumes,  the  brassica  or  cabbage  kinds  the 
bulbous  or  onion  kinds,  and  lighter  crops, 
as  salads,  &c.,  by  themselves,  each  follow- 
ing in  reralur  succession,  the  garden  would 
not  only  Toi  k better,  but  would,  to  a otrtain 
degree,  produce  the  rotation  require  !.  In 
no  case  shea  d any  of  the  cabbage  tribe 
follow  another  upon  the  same  piece  of 
ground,  nor  should  peas  folio peas,  nor 
b‘3ans,  beans.  Onions  are,  probably,  the 
only  exception  in  garden  culture. 

All  crops  hr  a few  ^cars  thiiva  well  on 
newly  turned-up  virgin  mould;  but,  in  a 
few  years,  they  degenerate  and  require  a 
fresh  soil.  J.oiud,  in  the  course  of  years, 
often  ceases  to  produce  the  most  common 
vegetables,  and  fields  which  are  Wt  11  laid 
down  with  cultivated  grasses,  lose  every 
one  of  them  in  a few  years,  became  they 
liavo  exhausted  the  nourishment  proper  for 
their  reipeciiva  sort.s,  which,  const  quently, 
die,' and  give  place  to  others.  This  faot  is 
frequently  experienoed  by  botanists,  to  their 
great  regret,  for  a plant  is  found  in  atnin- 
daiice  for  jiears  in  a field  or  wood,  and  in 
course  of  tune  wholly  disappears. 

A change  of  crops  is  founded  on  an  ac- 
knowledged feet,  that  each  sort  of  plant 
draws  a nourishment  peonli  ir  to  itself.  On 
this  principle,  after  a pieoa  of  ground  1ms 
nourished  one  crop,  another  of  a dill,  rent 
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description  miiy  succeed.  It  has  long  been 
reinarked  in  America,  that  the  forests  being 
cut  down,  young  trees  of  a different  species 
sprout  up  in  the  places  of  the  old  ones  ; and 
here  the  same  remark,  in  a great  measure, 
holds  good,  acacias  very  commonly  making 
their  appearance  on  land  that  has  once,  been 
under  cultivation,  and  otherwise  permitud  to 
relapse  into  a state  of  nature.  From  this 
circumstance,  it  would  seem  that  trees,  like 
all  other  vegetables,  extract  a peculiar  sub- 
stance from  the  ground,  which  substance  it 
is  necessary  should  be  restored  before  the 
same  species  of  tree  can  be  readily  grown  a 
second  time — a restoration  to  be  effected, 
perhaps,  by  such  chemical  changes  in  tlie 
constituent  particles  of  the  soil,  as  may  arise 
from  the  cultivation  of  other  species. 

Nothing  can  relieve  the  soil  more  than  a 
rotation  of  crops,  judiciously  arrangad,  ac- 
cording to  which  plants  of  different  habits 
and  constitutions  succeed  each  other.  In 
order  to  reduce  this  to  practice,  we  will 
suppose  a quarter  of  sea-kale  or  asparagus, 
tile  roots  of  which  are  large,  and  have  pene- 
trated to  a considerable  depth,  and  which 
have  remained  in  the  ground  for  several 
years ; and,  further,  that  they  have  exhausted 
the  soil  on  which  they  grew  of  those  parts 
which  constituted  their  principal  good,  and, 
in  consequence,  that  they  have  ceased  to 
thrive ; then,  instead  of  replenishing  the 
same  piece  of  ground  with  young  plants  of 
the  same  kinds,  let  them  be  entirely  cleared 
away,  tlie  ground  dug  and  cropped  with 
peas,  beans,  or  any  of  the  leguminous  kinds, 
whose  roots  do  not  penetrate  to  any  great 
depth,  and  they  will  derive  sufiScient  nourish- 
ment, either  different  to  the  former  kind,  or 
such  as  the  root  of  the  preceding  crop  was 
too  deep  to  absorb.  In  like  manner,  let  the 
new  crop  of  sea-kale  or  asparagus  succeed 
some  crop  of  a lighter  description,  such  as 
any  of  the  common  annual  culinary  vege- 
tables. 

Prom  the  general  richness  of  the  garden 
ground,  and  much  manure  being  comstently 
employed  in  the  raising  of  garden  crops,  less 
attention  has,  perhaps,  been  paid  to  the 
courses  of  cropping  in  the  garden  than  the 
held.  It  is,  however,  as  necessary  in  the 
one  case  us  it  is  in  the  other,  and  the  same 
principles  are  applicable  to  both. 

A variety  of  circumstances,  howler,  con- 
spire to  prevent  its  being  so  effectually  ac- 
complished in  the  garden  as  on  the  larm, 
such  as  the  smallness  of  the  portions  of  tire 
ground  generally  allotted  to  this  object,  ihe 
vast  number  of  articles  which  are  to  be 
grown,  and  their  great  similarity  and  rei  t 


tion  to  each  other.  The  following  classifica- 
tion may  be  considered  the  most  proper : — 

Brocoli,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  savoys. 

Common  beans,  French  beans,  and  peas. 

Carrots,  beets,  and  parsnips. 

Turnips,  early  potatoes,  onions,,  leeks, 
eschalots,  &c. 

Celery,  endive,  lettuce,  &c. 

It  is  found  in  practice,  that  celery  con- 
stitutes an  excellent  preparation  for  aspa- 
ragus, onions,  and  cauliflowers. 

Turnips  or  potatoes  are  a good  prepa- 
ration for  cabbages  or  greens. 

Brocoli  or  rabbag' s iieaprope  preparation 
for  beans  or  peas. 

Cauliflowers  prepare  well  for  onions,  leeks, 
or  turnips. 

Old  asparagus  land  affords  a good  prepa- 
ration for  potatoes  or  carrots. 

The  strawberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  and 
raspberry,  for  the  same. 

Turnips  give  a suitable  preparation  for 
celery,  endive,  &c. 

Peas,  when  well  manured,  are  a good 
preparation  for  spinach,  &o. 

By  properly  attending  to  all  these  dif- 
ferent points  of  management,  crops  of  almost 
all  descriptions  may  be  put  into  the  soil,  so 
as  to  succeed  with  much  greater  certainty, 
and  in  a much  more  perfect  manner,  than  is 
usual  in  the  ordinary  method  of  putting 
them  into  the  ground. 


PROPAGATION  OF  GERANIUMS  BY 
CUTTINGS. 

No  plants  are  more  easy  to  propagate  by 
cuttings  than  geraniums,  but  it  requires 
some  calculation  and  observation  to  ascer- 
tain the  proper  seasons  for  that  operation, 
when  the  object  is  to  keep  up  a display  of 
them  in  flower  during  the  whole  season. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  cuttings  should  be 
taken  off  the  old  plants  in  -A.ugust,  selecting 
the  shoots  that  are  half-ripened,  that  is, 
beginning  to  change  from  a green  to  a 
brownish  colour  at  their  base.  These  cut- 
tings should  bo  taken  close  off  under  a 
joint,  the  wound  smoothed  over  with  a sharp 
knife,  but  no  leaves  removed,  exeepting 
the  first,  second,  or  third_  from  the  bottom  ; 
neither  should  the  remaining  leaves  be  cut 
or  shortened,  as  is  too  often  erroneously 
done.  The  cutting,  so  prepared,  is  to  be 
planted  in  a thumb  pot  or  small  dish,  one 
cutting  in  each  pot,  and  placed  in  a mild 
hotbed,  from  which  air  is  excluded,  and 
kept  carefhlly  shaded  for  several  days. 
When  the  cuttings  are  first  planted,  they 
should  be  well  watered,  and  during  the 
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period  tliat  they  are  without  roots,  kept 
rather  damp  than  otherwise.  When  they 
begin  to  grow,  air  must  then  be  gradually 
admitted,  and  the  shading  reduced  to  only 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  In  three  weeks 
they  will  be  suflSciently  rooted  to  require 
to  be  potted  into  larger  pots,  and  into  light 
rich  soil,  that  in  which  they  have  been 
struck  being  white  sand,  as  free  of  iron  or 
other  noxious  mixtures  as  possible.  After 
their  first  potting,  the  plants  should  be  set 
in  a cool  frame  or  pit,  until  they  have  fully 
taken  with  the  pot ; that  is,  till  they  have 
begun  making  root,  after  which  they  may 
be  removed  to  the  geranium-house,  and  set 
on  shelves  near  to  the  glass.  This  section 
of  plants  will  flower  in  hlarch  and  April. 

The  second  section  of  cuttings  should  bo 
taken  off  in  September,  and  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  these  will  flower  in 
May.  The  third  section  of  cuttings,  if  taken 
off  in  January,  the  old  plants  being  kept 
for  the  purpose,  ^^uld  be  stuck  in  a gentle 
hotbed,  or,  in  want  of  that,  in  a vinery,  pine- 
stove,  or  in  any  other  hothouse.  When 
rooted,  let  them  be  potted  into  large  sixties, 
and  gradually  hardened,  till  they  can  stand 
in  a cold  pit,  but  properly  secured  from  frost 
till  spring,  when  they  are  to  be  kept  as  ex- 
posed as  possible,  with  due  regard  to  their 
safety,  till  the  beginning  of  May,  when 
they  are  also  to  be  taken  into  the  geranium- 
house  to  bloom,  which  they  will  do  till 
September. 

The  fourth  section  of  cuttings  should  be 
taken  off  in  March,  after  which  the  old 
plants  may  be  thrown  away,  or  kept  in  a 
cold  pit  till  the  latter  end  of  .May  or  begin- 
ning of  J une,  when  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  the  borders,  following  the  same  routine 
with  these  as  with  those  already  noticed, 
until  they  have  attained  the  height  of  eight 
or  nine  inches,  when  they  should  be  topped, 
which  will  not  only  make  them  close,  bushy 
plants,  but  also,  if  the  new  branches  which 
they  make  be  again  stopped,  will  retard 
their  flowering  till  November,  and  in  this 
state  they  will  remain  during  the  winter,  till 
succeeded  by  those  that  by  their  routine  will 
flower  in  March.  It  will  appear  sufficiently 
clear  that  those  latter  sections  of  plants 
should  be  kept  during  the  summer  as  cool 
and  airy  as  possible,  and  be  by  no  means 
excited  either  by  warmth  or  regular  potting. 

Some  cultivators  who  have  a demand  for 
geraniums  to  be  in  flower  during  the  winter 
months,  adopt  the  following  practice : — Early 
in  May,  cuttings  of  such  sorts  as  are  found 
to  flower  best  by  the  process  are  planted  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  placed  in  a moist 
best,  shaded,  and  kept  air-tight.  When 


rooted,  they  are  planted  into  sixty-sized 
pots,  and  when  fully  established  in  them, 
are  placed  in  a cool,  sheltered  place,  where 
they  can  enjoy  abundance  of  air.  About  the 
middle  of  August  they  are  again  repotted 
into  forty-eight-sized  pots,  and  such  flowers 
as  may  appear  are  cut  off,  but  the  shoots  or 
branches  are  upon  no  account  to  be  shortened, 
at  least  after  the  beginning  of  Juno,  for  if 
they  were,  the  plants  would  not  flower  in  per- 
fection, if  at  all. 


ON  THE  PROPER  ASPECT  FOR  A 
GARDEN. 

On  the  formation  of  a garden,  persons  are 
in  general  too  inattentive  to  the  aspect  which 
the  situation  affords,  not  considering  that  the 
very  success  of  the  garden  greatly  depends 
upon  the  proper  aspect  which  it  possesses, 
and  the  degree  of  shelter  which  it  affords 
against  the  cutting  winds  from  tlie  north  and 
east.  The  most  favourable  aspect  for  a 
garden  should  possess  a gentle  declivity  to 
the  south,  inclining  rather  towards  the  east, 
so  that  it  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
morning  sun.  The  inclination,  however, 
should  not  be  too  abrupt,  for  in  that  case  the 
injury  to  the  growing  crops,  and  to  the  seed 
newly  sown,  would  be  ruinous  in  the  ex- 
treme ; a heavy  fall  of  rain  would  carry  the 
soil  along  with  it,  either  washing  the  seeds 
away,  or  laying  bare  the  roots  of  the  grow- 
ing crops.  It  would  be  advisable,  if  the 
garden  be  artificially  made,  to  give  an  in- 
clination not  exceeding  one  foot  in  twenty, 
but  if  the  natural  inclination  of  the  garden 
be  greater,  so  that  it  does  not  actually  pra- 
sent  an  inconvenient  steepness,  no  alteration 
should  be  made.  It  has  been  alleged  by 
many  celebrated  horticulturists  that  a change 
in  aspect  in  a garden  is  in  many  roipects 
highly  beneficial ; and  that  opinion  is  in  some 
degree  actually  founded  upon  sound  experi- 
mental bnowledge.  Thus,  for  instance,  for 
general  purposes,  a northern  aspect  should 
bo  avoided;  but  still  in  suinmrr  an  aspect 
of  that  kind  ])ossesses  many  advantages  by 
retarding  the  growth  of  many  crops,  which 
would  otherwhe  be  brought  to  seed 
before  they  had  acquired  sufficient  size  for 
culinary  purpose*.  Spinach,  salad,  and 
cauliflower  attain  to  a degree  of  perfectioa 
in  a northern  aspect  which  they  would  not 
acquire  if  exposed  to  the  constant  influeuca 
of  a southern  sun. 

Abercrombie  observes  that  an  open  aspect 
to  the  east  is  itself  a point  of  capital  impor- 
tance in  the  laying  out  of  a garden  or 
orchard,  on  account  of  the  early  sun.  When 
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the  sun  cun  reach  the  garden-  at  tta  rising, 
and  continue  a regular  influoncc,  incrsHSing 
as  the  day  advances,  it  lias  a gradual  nnil 
most  beneficial  effect  in  dissolving  the  hoar 
frost  which  the  past  night- may  have  scattered 
over  yorng  buds,  leaves,  and  blossoms  of 
setting  fiuir.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
sun  is  excluded  from  the  garden  till  about 
ten  in  the  morning,  and  then  suddenly  darts 
upon  it  with  all  the  force  derived  from  con- 
siderable elevation,  the  exposure  than  is 
b.ad,  particularly  for  fruit-bearing  plants,  in 
the  spring- months,  'fhe  powerful  rays  of 
heat  at  once  melt  the  icy  particles,  and  im- 
mediately acting  on  the  moisture  thus 
created,  scald  the  tender  blossoms,  which 
drop  as  if  nipped  by  a malignant  blight; 
hence  it  happens  that  many  a healthy  tree, 
with  a promising  show  of  blossoms,  fails  to 
produce  fruit,  the  blossoms  and  thawed  frost 
sometimes  falling  together  in  the  course  of 
a morning.  The  covering  of  the  hoar  frost, 
or  congealed  dew,  is  otlierwise  of  itself  a 
remarkable  preservation  of  the  vegetable 
creation  from  frosty  winds. 

T’he  great  warmth  of  low  situations,  and 
their  being  generally  better  sheltered  from 
the  cold  north-east  winds,  and  tlio  boisterous 
south-west  winds,  are  agreeable  circum- 
stances, as  the  north-east  winds  in  this  climate 
are  the  freezing  winds,  and  the  south-west 
ones,  being  the  most  violent,  we  liable  much 
to  injure  standard  fruit  trees  in  summer,  by 
dashing  the  branches  against  each  other,  and 
thereby  bruising  or  beating  off  their  fruit ; 
but  in  low  situations  the  fogs  in  vernal 
evenings,  by  moistening  the  young  shoots 
of  trees  and  their  early  flowers,  render  them 
much  more  liable  to  the  injuries  of  the  frosty 
nights  which  succeed  them,  and  which 
they  escape  in  higher  situations.  Professor 
Bradley  gives  a decided  fact  in  support  of 
this  principle.  A friend  of  his  had  two 
gardens,  one  not  many  feet  above  tlie  other, 
but  BO  different  that  the  lower  garden 
appeared  flooded  with  the  evening  mist,  when 
none  appeared  in  the  upper ; and  in  a letter 
to  Professor  Bradley,  he  complains  that  the 
lower  garden  is  much  injured  by  the  vernal 
frosts,  whilst  tlie  upper  one  remained  unin- 
jured. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  gardens  of  con- 
siderable fertility  and  richness  are  often  to 
be  met  with  on  the  sides  and  near  the  h.Lses 
of  lulls ; particularly  if  shelfr.rod  from  the 
colder  points  by  lofty  rocks,  the  reflection  or 
concentration  of  the  rays  of  heat  from  them 
rendering  the  situation  peculiarly  adapted 
for  bringing  crops  of  the  most  delicate  kinds 
to  perfection  at  an  early  season-.  Aspects  of 
this  kind  are  n«t  only  desirable  on  account 


of  thase  advantages,  but  are  in  general  very 
romanticand  picture-sque,  or  may  be  rendered ' 
so  by  judioio«s  decoraiion. 


RHODODENDRON  ARBOREUM,  OR: 
ROSE  BAY. 

This  beautiful  shrub  never  rises  to  any 
great  height,  but  usually  sends  off  many 
radieol  shoots,  often  growing  close  and' 
bushy ; the  bark  is  smooth,  and  of  a dark 
olive  colour;  the  leaves  are  elliptical  pointed^ 
smooth,  veined,  often  wood  at  the  margin, 
and  of  a shining  green  colour;  the  flowers 
appear  in  April  or  May,  and  like  those  of 
Laurus  sassafras  are  male  and  female  upon 
different  plants ; they  appear  single,  and 
stand  upon  short  peduncles,  and  the  corolla 
divides  into  four  oval  leaves,  which  stand - 
neiu'ly  erect,  and  are  of  a yellowish  wliita 
colour;  the  stamens  vary  in  number  from  ■ 
seven  to  thirteen ; there  is  not  any  calyx, 
■the  style  of  the  female  flower  is  very  short, 
and  the  germen  becomes  an  oval  berry, 
covered  with  a dark  green  rind,  and  separable 
into  two  lobes  or  cotyledons.  This  shrub-is 
a native  of  Italy,  and  other  southern  parts ; 
of  Europe,  and  the  first  account  we  have  of 
its  cultivation  is  given  by  Turner,  which  was. 
in  1562,  when  it  was  introduced  into  Europe- 
for  medical  purposes.  It  is  a beautiful  ever- 
green, and  is  now  very  common  in  our 
gardens  and  shrubberies.  The  spicy  warmth 
of  the  berries  formerly  recommended  them 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  in  this  way  they 
were  very  much  used  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  leaves  both  of  tills  and  the  oommoa 
laurel  were  frequently  used  in  custards,  Ssc. ; 
but  the  practice  has  by  most  been  discon- 
tinued since  the  recent  and  fatal  proof  «f  the 
poisonous  quality  was  made  public ; to  snub- 
we  would  observe  that  the  common  laurel  or 
Fntnus  lauro  cerasus  of  Linnmus  differs  in 
every  respect  from  the  plant  here  described, 
both  in  its  effects  and  botanic.al  cliaracters. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  th.at  the 
deleterious  part  of  it  is  the  essential  oil, 
which  requires  to  be  separated  by  distillation, 
in  order  to  become  an  active  poison. 

The  leaves  and  berries  possess  the  same 
medicinal  propertie,s,  botti  have  a sweet 
Iragrant  smell,  and  .m  aromatic  astringent- 
taste.  In  distillation  with  water  the  leaves 
yield  a small  quantity  of  very  fragrant 
essential  oil  ; with  rectified  spirit,  they  afford 
a moderately  warm  pungent  extract.  The 
berries  yield  a larger  quantity  of  essontial 
oil  ; they  discover,  likewise,  a de.gree  of 
unctuosity  in  the  mouth,  give  out  ia  the  press 
an  almost  insipid  fluid  oil,  and  on  being  boiled 
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in  water,  there  appears  on  the  surface  a thick 
butyraoeous  oil,  of  a yellowish  green  colour, 
impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  berry. 
The  oil  thus  obtained  may  be  used  with 
safety  and  advantage,  in  assisting  digestion, 
and  ’it  has  even  been  thought  to  obviate  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  laurel. 

The  laurus  of  honorary  memory,  the  dis- 
tinguished favourite  of  Apollo,  may  be 
naturally  supposed  to  possess  extraordinary 
fame  as  a medicine,  but  its  pharmaceutical 
uses  are  so  limited  in  the  present  practice, 
that  this  dignified  plant  is  now  rarely  em- 
ployed, except  by  way  of  enema,  or  as  an 
external  application.  The  berries,  however, 
appear  to  possess  some  share  of  medicinal 
efficacy,  and  if  we  do  not  allow  them  to  be 
BO  extensively  useful  as  reprosentod  by 

S.'  Banhen,  Toumefort,  Geoffory,  and  some 
others,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  pos- 
sessing highly  valuable  emmenagogue  pro- 
perties, and  have  often  proved  serviceable 
m the  treatment  of  kidney  affections. 

The  illustrious  and  celebrated  Parkinson, 
in  his  treatise  upon  the  vegetable  creation, 
has  ascribed  many  virtues  to  this  plant.  Ha 
relates  many  cases  where  cures  were  per- 
formed by  the  administration  of  this  simple 
decoction  alone,  many  of  which  would  appear 
almost  incredible,  were  it  not  from  a source 
that  is  to  be  relied  upon.  He  gave  it  in  the 
form  of  a syrnp,  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : — Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  Rhodo- 
dendron ' arboreum  (rose-bay)  two  ounces  ; 
berries,  after  being  dried,  one  ounce ; Pepa- 
tica  amerieana,  liverwort,  one  ounce;  Pid- 
manaria  offidrudis,  common  lungwort,  once 
ounce  ; steep  all  these  together  over  a slow 
fire  in  one  gallon  of  water  down  to  three, 
quarts ; strain  off,  and  add,  when  cold,  two 
pounds  of  honey,  one  quart  of  best  French 
brandy,  one  and  a half  pounds  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  flavour  it  with  the  essence  of  winter 
green.  This  has  been  found  highly  service- 
able in  the  treatment  of  eouglis,  colds,; 
consumption,  and  all  pulmonary  disease. 
Tlie  dose  is  from  a tablespoonful,  to  half  a 
wine  glass  full,  to  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a day. 


BOTANY  EXPLAINED. 


1.  TTtc  flower  cup,  called  by  botanists  the 
calyx,  18  the  small  green  cup  which  forms  the 
back  to  a flower,  and  out  of  which  the  flower 
Itself  grows. 

2.  The  hlossom,  which  botanists  call  the 
CoroUa,  and  which  means,  in  fact,  all  the 
coloured  portion  of  a flower,  which  in  a rose 


is  red ; in  a primrose,  straw  colour ; and  in 
the  violet,  blue. 

3.  The  flower  or  blossom  lea/veSf  which  bo- 
tanists call  petals,  are,  in.  fact,  the  separata 
coloured  leaves  which  compose  the  flowers. 

4.  Tho  male  organs,  which  botanists  coll 
stamens,  are  the  small  heads  or  grains  which 
stand  up  round  the  centre,  and  within  the 
flower  learves  or  petals. 

5.  'Chose  male  organs,  or  stamens,  are  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  tho  upright  stalks  which 
botanists  eaW  filaments,  and 

6.  The-fe^,  which  they  call  anthers. 

7.  In  due  time  the  tips  or  aiitliors,  which 
are  something  like  barleyconis  or  seed,  and 
of  various  colours,  but  not  frequently  yellow* 
or  black,  burst  and  emit  a yellow  powder; 
this  may  be  called  the  male  powder,  or  Up- 
dust,  but  botanists  call  it  pollen- 

8.  la  the. very  centre  of  tho  flower  in  the 
midst  of  these  male  organs,  stand  the  fanale 
organa,  which  botanists  call  tho  jwshTs,  many 
flowers  having  only  one,  many  others  two, 
three,,  four,  and  upwards. 

9.  T\vi  female  organs  or  pistils  are  each 
composed  of.  three  pieces  — tho  base,  the 
middlo,  and  the  top  or  summit.  The  base 
always  contains  the  seed,  and  Ls,  therefore, 
called  the  seed  vessel,  but  botanists  call  it  the 


ovary. 

1>10.  The  middle  part  may  be  called  tho 
pillar,  but  botanists  call  it  the  style. 

11.  Tlie  top  may  bo  called  the  summit  or 
the  top,  but  botanists  call  it  tlio  stigma. 

12.  The  scale,  which  is  the  outer  or  bark 
or  under  circle  of  leaves,  gonerally  under 
the  flower  cup,  seen  conspicuously  in  pinks, 
carnations,  and  picotees,  and  aillod  by  some 
florists  the  sub  calyx.  It  is,  however,  better 
named  a scale. 

The  twelve  terms,  therefore  used,  in 
describing  a flower,  are — 

Culled  by  botanists 


1.  Tho  flower  cup 

2.  The  blossom 

3.  The  blossom  leaves  ... 

4.  The  male  organs  ... 

5.  The  stalks  of  ditto 

6.  The  tips  of  ditto  ... 

7.  Thetip-dust  or  powder... 

8.  The  female  organs 

9.  The  seed  vessel 

10.  The  pillars 

11.  The  tops  or  summits  ... 

12.  The  scale 


tlie  calyx, 
the  corolla. 
the  petals, 
tho  stamens, 
thetilaments. 
the  anthers* 
the  pollen, 
the  pistils, 
the  ovary, 
the  styles* 
tlio  stigmas 
the  scale. 


We  entreat  those  who  wisli  to  study  botany 
to  learn  these  twelve  terms  so  as  to  be  able 
to  answer  any  question  that  may  be  put  to 
them  as  to  the  parts  of  flowers,  before  they 
attempt  to  compass  more. 
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CULTURE  OF  ALPINE  PLANTS. 


Few  plants  present  more  attractions  to 
the  cultivator  than  those  called  alpines.  The 
term,  as  applied  to  plants  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, comprehends  not  only  such  as  are  found 
wild  in  mountainous  districts,  but  also  in  low 
swamps  and  peat  soil.  On  mountains  they 
are  watered  daring  the  summer  by  frequent 
showers  and  heavy  dews,  whilst  in  winter 
they  are  protected  from  the  effects  of  frost 
by  a covering  of  snow.  In  marshy  situations, 
during  summer  they  are  subject  to  frequent 
inundations  and  nightly  fogs.  During  winter 
some  are  completely  under  water ; others 
grow  amongst  sphagnum  (moss)  near  to 
flowing  springs,  which  are  seldom  frozen. 
•In  both  the  low  and  elevated  stations,  the 
water  being  pure  and  in  constant  motion, 
the  soil  is  prevented  from  becoming  sour, 
although  it  be  constantly  moist.  Hence  the 
■necessity  of  a peculiar  treatment  for  plants 
inhabiting  such  situations. 

The  subjects  of  this  interesting  division 
of  plants  may  be  successfully  grown,  and 
•more  easily  preserved,  in  pots,  than  by  any 
other  mode  of  culture.  The  requisite  ma- 
terials for  this  purpose  are  peat,  loaai,  and 
sharp  gritty  river  or  pit  sand ; also  some 
broken  pots  for  drainage ; where  the  soil 
which  is  to  be  used  is  apt  to  adhere  toe 
•compactly,  some  of  the  smallest  drainers 
may  be  sifted  out  and  mixed  amongst  it,  in 
order  to  keep  it  more  porous,  and  allow  the 
■water  to  pass  through  freely.  Most  of  the 
species  flourish  in  a mixture  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  peat  and  loam,  mixed  up  with  one- 
fourth  part  of  sand  ; some  few  require  pure 
peat,  with  a mixture  of  sand.  The  general 
potting  ought  to  be  done  in  April,  when  the 
plants  begin  to  grow.  This  is  effected  by 
first  putting  one  inch  of  drainers  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pots,  and  a little  of  the  coarse 
siftings  of  the  mould  over  them,  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  mixing  with  the  drainers.  The 
fine  soil  should  then  bo  used,  and  be  pressed 
rather  firmly  about  the  plants.  Many  plants 
succeed  best  by  being  again  divide^  and 
fresh  potted  during  the  summer,  allowing  the 
plants  to  become  strong  before  their  flower- 
ing season.  The  best  situation  for  placing  a 
collection  of  alpines  from  April  to  November 
is  in  a shady  sheltered  situation,  plunged  in 
sand  or  other  porous  soil.  They  should  bo 
kept  moist,  and  to  be  also  in  dry  weather 
frequently  watered  overhead  by  an  engine 
■or  watering  pot,  with  a finely  perforated  rose. 
In  winter  the  most  delicate  species  should  be 
protected  in  a frame,  open  to  any  aspect 
vcxcepting  the  south  ; during  the  season,  they 
will  only  require  to  he  watered  sparingly,  and 


this  should  be  done  without  wetting  the 
foliage  or  the  sand  in  which  the  pots  are 
immersed.  When  grown  upon  artificial 
rockwork,  the  same  soil  should  be  used  as 
for  potting.  If  attention  to  watering  these 
plants  frequently  overhead  in  dry  weather 
could  be  attended  to,  they  would  grow  more 
luxuriantly  than  in  pots. 


THE  MAGNOLIA. 

In  this  magnificent  plant  we  have  the 
evergreen  and  the  deciduous,  but  with  the 
latter  we  have  not  at  this  time  anything  to 
do.  Of  the  kinds  proposed  to  be  used  in  a 
choice  plantation,  none  excel  the  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  a beautiful  shrub,  with  large 
shiny  leaves,  not  unlike  the  common  laurel, 
only  much  larger,  and  with  a white  bloom, 
forming,  until  it  opens,  a bud  as  large  as  a 
swan’s  egg. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Magnolia 
grandiflora ; all  are  splendid,  and  though  in 
reality  trees,  may  be  made  shrubs  by  cutting 
down  young.  They  are  of  fast  growth,  and 
though  hardy,  at  least  so  classed,  they  are 
apt  to  grow  late  in  the  autumn  in  some 
places,  and,  therefore,  require  to  be  in  high 
and  well-drained  situations,  for  the  sake  of 
being  forward  in  their  growth.  If  secured 
from  wind,  so  much  the  better,  for  that  is 
often  more  fatal  than  frost  to  growing  shrubs. 
Any  or  all  of  these  varieties  may  be  used, 
and  there  are  hybrids.  There  is  a Japan 
species,  called  MagnoUa  hobus,  with  purple 
and  white  blooms,  introduced  in  1304,  and 
this  is  chassed  us  a shrub.  There  are  immense 
trees  of  Magnolia  of  varions  kinds  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  There  is  a lofty  wall 
at  White-knights,  covered  with  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  planted  when  it  is  said  each  tree 
cost  twenty  guineas.  Certainly  there  is 
not  anything  which  surpasses  a fine  specimen 
of  the  Magnolia  grandiflora  in  full  bloom, 
whether  wo  look  at  its  noble  flowers,  its 
beautiful  foliage,  or  its  habit  of  growth ; and 
though  it  be  out  of  place  here,  tlie  deciduous 
are  as  excellent  in  their  way  as  the  ever- 
greens are  in  theirs.  Many  other  evergreens 
might  bo  mentioned,  but  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  subjects  adapted  for  the  home 
plantation,  genera,  and  species  calculated  to 
lay  out  a first-rate  place ; others  there  are, 
and  where  it  is  desirable  to  grow  large  num- 
bers of  kinds,  without  regard  to  quality  or 
appearance,  they  may  be  used ; but  for  strik- 
ing effect,  great  contrast,  and  richness  of 
foliage,  arising  out  of  well-displayed  con- 
trasts, the  various  kinds  mentioned  are  ail 
we  should  care  about  for  a first-rate  place 
of  our  own  plautiug. 


AUGUST. 


CALENDAR  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  FLOWER,  FRUIT  AND 
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FLOWER  GAROEN. 


FIRST  WEEK  IN  AUGUST. 

Auriculas.— Those  plants  that  were  not 
repotted  in  May  must  be  attended  to  this 
jnonth.  Small  plants  that  require  only  shift- 
ing from  one  sized  pot  to  another  of  larger 
dimensions,  will  not  take  any  harm  by  being 
immediately  shifted,  if  the  compost  be  in 
readiness.  The  latter  should  be  watered 
occasionally,  and  kept  at  the-pijoper  moisture 
for  potting,  as  directed  in  last  month’s  num- 
ber. Keep  the  pots  clear  of  weeds,  the 
plants  ot  decaying  foliage,  and  water  them 
rather  freely ; they  are  now  on  the  move 
for  the  autumn  growth. 

Pinks. — The  rooted  pipings  should  be 
now  planted  out.  If  the  directions  which  were 
previously  given  be  properly  carried  out, 
success  will  attend  your  labours.  Gather 
your  pink  seed  as  often  as  you  observe  it  fit, 
which  may  be  told  by  the  nose  of  the  pods 
bemg  of  a brown  cast ; keep  it  in  linen  bags, 
suspended  in  a dry,  airy  situation,  putting 
a few  small  pieces  of  camphor  at  the  bottom 
of  each,  to  drive  out  the  earwigs,  caterpillars,  ] 
weevil,  and  other  insects  accidentally  col- 
lected with  the  seed  pods,  and  which  would, 
if  left,  consume  the  seeds. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— The  method 
of  preparing  and  proceeding  with  the  laying 
of  these  flowers  was  given  in  our  last.  The 
amateur  should  proceed  with  the  work  at 
every  opportunity  till  completed.  The  lay- 
ers will  strike  freely,  if  the  watering  be 
attended  to  regularly ; that  is,  not  allowing 
the  soil  in  which  the  layers  are  placed  to 
get  parched;  if  kept  moderately  moist,  it 
is  sufficient,  now  and  then  slightly  moving 
the  surface  of  the  soil  about  the  layers,  if  it 
becomes  closed  by  frequent  watering. 

Dahuas. — Tying  up  the  braDcbes,keeping 
the  ring-pans  full  of  water,  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  insects,  cleansing  them  of  the 
green  and  black  fly,  aud  keeping  the  inolch 


around  them  well  supplied  with  water,  is  all 
that  can  be  done  with  these  plants. 

Alpine  Plants. — The  collection  of  alpine 
plants  in  pots  should  now  be  examined,  and 
any  of  the  more  rare  divided,  if  done  flower- 
ing, in  order  to  increase  the  stock.  Those 
which  have  perfected  their  seeds,  or  which, 
are  in  progress  of  perfection,  such  as  the 
families  of  diaba,  Arabis,  and,  indeed,  most 
of  the  plants  of  the  natural  order  CrudfercSy 
should  be  carefully  watched,  that  their  seeds 
may  be  saved,  and  a part  of  each  species 
immediately  sown,  the  remainder  to  be  kept 
till  spring,  in  order  to  insure  a more  positive, 
success.  Such  plants  freely  perfect  their 
seed  with  us  ; their  propagation  by  other 
means  is  not  so  convenient.  Plants  .of  the- 
natural  order  Saxifragece,  and  those  which 
are  allied  to  it  in  habit,  readily  propagate  by 
dividing  the  whole  plant,  and  most  of  them 
will'  incr^e  by  such  means,  whether  each 
piece  be  fgrnished  with  roots  or  not.  Weeds 
should  be  carefully  eradicated,  and  great  atten- 
tion paid  to  rtiider  the  atmosphere  around  both 
humid  and  temperate  at  this  time,  when  we 
have  generally  our  hottest  weather.  This  is 
only  to  be  effected  by  water  freely  and  judi- 
ciously applied,  accompanied  with  a sufficient 
degree  of  shade ; but  they  should  not  be 
placed'under  the  drip  or  shade  of  trees. 

Anemone. — The  seed  of  anemone  may- 
be sown  almos^  as  soon  as  gathered.  'I'he 
soil  should  be  rich  and  light,  and  they  should 
be  carefully  kept  from  damp  until  they 
vegetate ; the  old  tubers  should  be  taken  up> 
and  carefully  dried,  and  laid  by  in  a dry- 
place,  until  the  return  of  the  planting  season- 

Thansplanting  Seedling  Perennial 
AND  Biennial  Plants. — Such  plants  as 
may  have  been  originated  from  seed  of  the 
above  denominations,  if  suflficlently  strong,, 
may  be  safely  transplanted  out  of  the  seed 
bed  into  the  nursery  beds,  or  many  of  the 
strongest  plants  may  be  removed  at  once  into 
the  situation  where  they  are  ultimately  to 
remain.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of 
moist  days  for  this  operation,  but  if  suol* 
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Bhould  not  occur,  recourse  must  be  taken  to 
the  watering-pot  and  shading,  which  must  be 
continued  until  ram  comes,  or  until  the  plants 
be  sufficiently  rooted. 

Polyanthuses.— The  slips  of  the  choice 
kinds  made  in  April  may  now  be  transplanted 
into  the  beds  or  borders  where  they  are 
intended  to  flower  next  spring.  Allow  them 
eight  or  nine  inches  between  the  plants  each 
way,  and,  if  you  pot  them,  place  them  in 
full-sized  pots,  the  bottom  being  covered  with 
potsherds,  or  clean  roundish  gravel.  This 
should  be  done  both  with  polyanthuses  and 
auriculas,  as  they  do  not  like  stagnated  water 
about  their  roots  ; indeed,  this  rule  ought  to 
be  invariable  for  all  potted  plants.  Nothing 
is  more  pernicious  to  plants  than  stagnant 
moisture,  whether  in  pots  or  in  the  open 
ground,  and,  unless  for  aquatics,  draining 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  practised 
as  far  as  the  case  will  admit.  It  needs 
but  a single  comparison  to  be  convinced  of 
the  propriety  of  thus  draining  the  earth  of 
plants  in  pots,  which  may  be  made  by  any 
one,  ahd  will  be  manifest  in  a very  short 
time.  There  is  another  advantage  in  lay- 
ing a handful  of  clean  gravel,  or  some 
sherds,  at  the  bottom  of  pots,  which  is, 
that  it  prevents  the  worms  from  crawling 
through  the  hole  into  the  soil,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  worms  very  much  alter 
and  impoverish  the  earth  in  which  they 
abound,  in  passing  it  through  their  bodies. 
The  soil  in  which  polyanthuses  will  thrive 
and  flower  in  great  perfection  is  a third 
part  brown  loam,  a third  vegetable  earth 
of  decayed  tree  leaves,  and  a third  rotten, 
cow-dung,  to  which  add  a tenth  part  of 
sharp  sand,  or  very  small  grtwl ; a quantity 
should  always  be  kept  ready,  but  it  should 
never  be  u ed  without  being  a year  old,  and 
being  completely  incorporated.  In  lieu  of 
leaf  mould,  peat  earth,  that  is,  the  surface 
of  a moss  or  muir,  may  be  substituted. 
The  seedlings  pricked  out  from  the  March 
sowing,  in  June,  may  now  also  be  planted 
out  for  good,  into  beds  as  above. 

Crocus. — Crocus  bulbs,  for  a winter 
ornament,  may  now  bo  planted  in  pans  in 
a cool  frame,  or  if  the  winter  be  genial, 
they  may  be  planted  in  the  open  air.  It 
is  better  not  to  lift  the  old  bulbs  too  often, 
if  they  can  be  allowed  to  remain. 

TKANSPnANTING  STOCKS,  RoCKETS,  &C;, 
IN  Pots.  — The  seedling  stocks,  rockets, 
wallflowers,  and  others  potted  in  June, 
may  now  be  shifted  into  pots  called  six- 
teens.  Water  and  shade  tnem  for  a few 
days,  then  place  them  in  a well-cxuosed 
situation,  till  taken  into  the  house.  Plant 
<hem  in  rich  sound  earth,  not  over  stiff. 


The  slips  of  these  and  of  campanulas  that 
were  made  in  March  or  April,  and  that 
were  potted  out  in  May,  may  also  now  be 
put  into  full  pots,  and  the  cuttings  that 
were  made  in  May  should  either  be  planted 
out  into  nursery  beds  or  into  small  pots, 
from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  the  month,  tv 
be  again  transplanted  in  October,  or  in 
February,  if  not  then  well  rooted. 

■ Fuchsias. — Shift  such  as  require  it,  or  if 
they  be  in  pots  snflSciently  large,  use  manure- 
water  more  copiously  than  before.  Put  in 
cuttings  of  any  desirable  kind,  and  pot  them 
off  as  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted. 

Making  Slips  op  various  Flowers. — 
Slips  of  many,  kinds  of  fibrous-rooted,  hardy 
perennial  flowers  may  now  be  successfully 
planted,  either  out  for  good,  or  into  nursery- 
beds  or  rows.  The  following  are  the  princi- 
pal kinds  : American  cowslips,  asters,  many 
species  ; auriculas,  campanulas,  carnations, 
cranesbills,  daisies,  dog  tooth  violet,  double 
violets,  double  catohfly,  garden  valerian, 
gentianella,  Greek  valerian,  blue  and  white 
hepatica,  lily  of  the  valley,  London  pride, 
peony  rose,  pinks,  polyanthuses,  primroses, 
ranunculuses,  bachelor’s  buttons,,  rockets, 
rose  campion,  saxifrage,  the  large  double  red 
and  white ; scarlet  lychnis,  stocks,  many 
sorts ; veronicas,  wallflowers,  single  and 
double,  with  many  others,  according  to  fancy. 
If  planted  into  nursery  beds  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  in  a favourable  situation, 
many  of  them  would  be  fit  for  transplanting 
about  the  latter  end  of  September  or  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  in  that  case  would 
be  well  rooted  before  the  winter.  Others,  if 
hot  fit,  might  be  delayed  till  February  or 
March  next  year. 

Geraniums. — The  early  flowering  sorts 
should  now  be  shifted,  using  a free  or  rather 
rich  soil,  then  cut  the  weak  or  misplaced 
shoots,  and  stake  out  the  branches.  Stop  the 
young  shoots  of  such  as  are  to  flower  at  the 
usual  season,  and  shift  such  as  require  it. 
Keep  the  foliage  clean  at  all  times. 

Saving  Flower.  Seeds.— Those  who  are 
curious  about  saving  flower  seeds,  most  now 
attend  to  them.  Alany  kinds  will  begin  to 
ripen  apace,  and  should  be  carefully  sticked 
and  supported,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  being  shaken  by  high  winds,  and  so 
partly  lost.  Others  should  be  defended  from 
much  wet,  such  as  asters,  marygolds,  and 
generally  those  of  the  class  syngenesM  , as 
from  the  construction  of  those  flowers,  they 
are  apt  to  rot,  and  the  sued  to  mould  in  biid 
seasons.  Whenever  they  are  thought  ripe, 
or  indeed  any  others,  in  wet  weatlier,  they 
should  bo  removed  to  an  airy  shed  or  loft, 
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gradually  dried  and  rubbed,  or  beaten  out, 
when  it  is  convenient. 

Roses. — Remove  all  the  wild  shoots  from 
the  stocks  budded,  and  secure  the  shoots  of 
the  buds  against  winds.  If  the  young  shoots 
be  yet  attacked  with  the  green  fly,  give  a 
copious  syringing  of  tobacco  water  until  the 
pest  be  completely  destroyed. 

Half-hardy  Rlants,  such  as  calceolarias, 
petunias  verbenas,  &c.,  should  be  propagated, 
to  the  desired  extent,  and  those  cuttings  pre- 
viously struck  should  be  potted  off ; keep 
them  close  until  growing  freely,  and  then 
allow  plenty  of  ventilation  ; also  keep  them 
topped  as  they  advance,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  become  shrubby  : a regular  supply 
of  water  must  be  given.  If  it  be  intended 
to  keep  them  in  the  cutting  pots  during  the 
winter,  the  cuttings  should  be  placed  thinner, 
and  they  should  be  topped  as  soon  as  they 
are  rooted,  and  should  also  be  hardened  off 
as  soon  as  possible  ; sow  any  seeds  of  those 
plants  which  have  been  saved,  using  a light 
free  soil,  and  scattering  the  seeds  very  thinly. 
Give  air  freely,  as  soon  as  they  are  up,  and 
pot  off  singly  into  small  pots  as  soon  as  they 
have  two  or  three  leaves. 

Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  and  such 
like  shrubs,  should  be  copiously  watered,  and 
divested  of  all  their  seed  pods.  Liquid 
manure  will  be  found  benefloial,  if  they 
have  not  yet  matured  their  growth. 

Primulas. — Sow  a little  seed  to  keep  up 
the  succession.  Shift  those  previously  in 
pots,  and  keep  them  rather  close  Until  they 
root  again. 

Cinerarias.  — Shift  the  plants  as  they 
advance,  and  give  them  a good  supply  of 
water.  Stop  as  much  as  appear  likely  to 
start  into  flower,  in  order  to  strengthen  them 
before  winter. 

Cutting  Evergreen  Hedges.  — Ever- 
green hedges  and  borderings  may  still  be 
cutf  but  the  sooner  in  the  month  the  better. 
Indeed,  this  work  should  be  performed,  at  all 
events,  before  the  plants  begin  their  second 
growth.  It  should  not  be  delayed  beyond 
the  second  week  in  the  month. 

Propagating  Evergreen  Shrubs. — 
Evergreen  shrubs  are  propagated  by  layers, 
cuttings,  &c.  In  order  to  obtain  handsome 
specimens  of  these,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  we  have  always  observed 
that  propagation  by  seeds  is  to  be  preferred. 
However,  for  many  purposes  for  which 
c v..-,^eens  are  employed,  plants  originated 
by  .wying  or  from  cuttings  are  generally 
nseu.  At  this  season  cuttings  may  be 
successfully  put  in,  but  the  sooner  in  the 
month  the  better,  that  the  plants  may  bo 
ooted  before  the  approach  of  winter;  for 


this  purpose  cuttings  of  the  young  wood 
should  be  planted  in  a shaded  situation,  in 
beds  of  common  garden  mould,  and  as  thick 
in  the  beds  as  it  is  convenient  to  plant  them. 
The  cuttings  should  not  be  shortened,  nor 
should  any  of  the  leaves  be  taken  off,  unless 
such  as  would  be  buried  in  tlie  ground.  The 
cuttings  may  be  from  a foot  or  more  in 
length  to  three  or  four  inches,  according  to 
circumstances ; being  well  fixed  in  the 
mould,  and  occasionally  watered,  they  will 
soon  emit  roots,  and  by  this  time  next 
year  will  bo  in  fit  order  to  plant  out  into 
nursery  lines,  to  attain  a size  fit  for  planting 
out  where  they  may  be  afterwards  required. 

Myrtles  and  other  evergreens  should 
be  regularly,  but  not  too  copiously,  supplied 
with  water,  and  should  be  so  placed  as  to 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun  to  ripen 
their  wood. 

Violets. — Pot  up  a few,  and  place  them 
In  a shady  situation  to  form  new  roots. 
Water,  to  settle  the  mould  about  the  roots, 
but  do  not  saturate  them  with  iL 

Stocks. — It  is  now  good  time  to  plant 
the  Brompton  and.  Twickenham  stocks, 
where  they  are  to  bloom  next  year ; but  it 
will  bo  well  to  pot  a number  next  month, 
and  keep  them  in  frames.  Sow  the  German 
sorts  now,  and  keep  them  in  frames  during 
the  winter. 


SECOND  week  in  AUGUST. 

Auriculas. — A favourable  state  of  the 
weather  will  afford  the  amateur  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proceeding  with  the  repotting 
of  these  plants  with  safety.  They  have  now 
commenced  their  autumn  growth,  and  should 
be  attended  to  directly. 

Pinks. — Continue  planting  out  the  rooted 
pipings  as  fast  as  you  find  any  ready,  if 
the  weather  is  congenial;  and  if  the  ground 
intended  for  the  blooming  beds  be  dis- 
engaged, commence  preparing  them  for  the- 
purpose.  They  may  now  be  digged,  laid  in 
ridges,  and  by  frequent  turnings,  thoroughly 
sweetened  and  pulverised ; the  manures,  if 
added,  will  also  get  incorporated  with  the 
soil.  The  seed  gathered  now  must  be  care- 
fully dried,  before  being  put  away. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.  — Proceed- 
with  laying  (if  it  is  not  yet  finished),  or  the- 
season  will  be  too  far  advanced  for  striking, 
and  the  layers  will  have  to  remain  on  the 
plants  through  the  winter,  and  beoorne  liable 
to  great  loss.  The  surface  of  the  soil  in  the 
ots  about  tho  layers,  should  there  have 
ean  much  rain,  will  have  become  olosed ; a 
slight  stirring  will  be  necessary  at  all  times 
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when  this  is  the  case,  and  particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  it. 

Dahlias  will  grow  rapidly,  and  require 
more  attention  in  tying,  &c.,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  increase  of  the  weight  of  the 
branches.  Close  attention  must  be  paid  to 
secure  them  from  the  force  of  the  wind. 
The  buds  may  now  be  thinned;  carefully 
select  the  roundest  and  best-formed  ones  to 
flower,  and  take  away  the  oval-shaped,  flat, 
and  otherwise  deformed  buds. 

General  Directions. — At  this,  as  at 
almost  all  other  times  in  the  summer  months, 
the  flower-garden  requires  constant  attention, 
not  only  in  keeping  down  weeds  and  grass, 
and  removing  the  decayed  stems  and  irregular 
growths,  but  in  filling  up  every  vacancy,  as 
soon  as  any  such  occurs,  with  plants  to  flower 
late  in  the  season.  For  this  purpose  there 
should  always  be  a reserve  of  such  plants 
previously  sown,  and  in  a forward  state  of 
. growth,  for  placing  as  substitutes  for  those 
which  have  flowered  and  gone.  The  tulip, 
hyacinth,  ranunculus,  and  anemone  beds  will 
require  about  this  time  to  be  filled  with 
greenhouse  or  other  kinds  of  showy  things, 
to  occupy  the  bare  spaces.  Persevere  in 
the  propagation  of  flower  garden  plants, 
selecting  those  which  accord  the  best  with 
the  situation  and  object.  Let  the  watering 
be  continually  applied,  for  this  is  often  a 
most  trying  month  for  flowering  plants.  An 
application  of  weak  liquid  manure  will  at 
times  be  found  to  be  highly  beneficial. 

Transplanting  Seedling  Perennials 
AND  Biennials. — Transplant  into  nursery 
beds  the  seedlings  of  wallflowers,  stocks, 
sweet-williams,  carnations,  pinks ; also  colum- 
bines, scabiouses,  and  other  seedling  perennial 
and  biennial  plants,  still  remaining  in  the 
seed  bed.  When  the  plants  have  stood  in  the 
above  beds  or  borders  about  two  months,  or 
till  the  end  of  October,  or  any  time  in 
November,  &c.,  or  the  following  spring, 
a number  may  be  transplanted  into  the  flower 
borders,  and  other  parts  of  the  pleasure 
ground,  in  order  to  remain  to  blow  next 
year. 

Boses. — The  earlier  kinds  of  roses,  done 
flowering,  should  have  all  their  decaying 
blossoms  removed  neatly.  Budding  should 
now  be  expedited.  Where  the  bark  rises 
badly,  some  manure  water  should  be  pre- 
viously applied,  by  which  the  sap  will  he 
made  to  flow  more  readily.  Nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  grow,  except  just  beyond  the 
bud.  A shoot  may  be  beneficial,  as  it  draws 
the  sap  past  the  bud.  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
united  and  doing  well,  anything  growing 
beyond  it  may  be  broken  off  or  bent  down 
iu  order  to  check  a little.  Cuttings  of  the 


smoothed  barked  kind  will  strike  almost 
every  month  in  the  year;  but  about  the 
middle  of  this  month,  whatever  it  may  be 
the  desire  to  propagate  may  be  struck  in 
the  shade  under  a hand-glass,  or  even  quicker 
when  there  is  a little  bottom  heat 
Fibrous-rooted  Perennial  Plants. — 
About  the  middle  of  this  month  is  the  proper 
time  to  increase  many  of  the  double-flowered 
and  other  fibrous-rooted  perennial  plants  by 

Sing  and  parting  the  roots,  such  as  the 
le  rose  campion,  and  catch-fly,  double 
scarlet  lychnis,  &c.,  &c. 

Alpine  Plants. — This  is  a good  time  to 
go  through  the  collection  of  those  kept  in 
pots,  to  divide  any  that  are  required  to  be 
increased,  and  to  reduce  such  as  are  getting 
too  large,  and  of  which  a great  number  are 
not  required,  so  that  the  whole  collection,  as 
far  as  possible,  may  consist  of  neat,  even- 
sized pots.  Three-inch  pots  are  often  made 
to  do : five  inch  ones  are  certainly  quite  large 
enough. 

Annuals. — Annuals  in  pots  require  water- 
ing and  shading,  trimming  ofif  their  dead 
leaves,  tying  Aorae  up  to  sticks  to  support 
them,  and  giving  them  air. 

Plants  in  Bloom.— When  the  directions 
already  given  ,for  shifting  various  annual 
and  half-hardy  suh-shrubby  plants  into  pots 
of  somewhat  larger  size  have  been  properly 
attended  to,  there  will  be  little  other  atten- 
tion required  besides  the  due  application  of 
water.  It  is  absolutely  indispensable  that 
the  operation  of  watering  should  be  assi- 
duously performed,  for  on  it  depends  very 
much  of  success.  Plants,  unless  regularly 
as  well  as  liberally  supplied  with  water,  will 
absolutely  suffer  from  want;  and  this  will 
cause  the  leaves  to  tom  yellow,  and  the 
flowers  to  fall  off,  or  come  small  and  imper- 
fect. When  the  pots  are  getting  full  of 
roots,  and  the  plants  are  required  to  keep 
growing  on  for  some  time  to  come,  a little 
weak,  clear  manure-water  may  be  used*to 
great  advantage. 

Hybridizing. — The  height  of  summer 
affords  a good  opportunity  for  hybridizing 
any  annual  flowers  which  may  be  thought 
likely  to  improve  under  the  operation. 

Stocks. — Fine  double  stoc^  of  the  dwarf 
kinds  are  always  desirable,  and  become 
especially  so  in  the  month  of  February.  For 
this  purpose,  sow  seeds  of  the  intermediate 
variety  now,  and  let  the  young  plants  stand 
exposed  out  of  doors  till  the  beginning  of 
November,  or  until  they  are  liable  to  be  Ui- 
jured  by  frost;  then  place  them  in  frame-'., 
and  remove  them  to  the  greenhouse  iu 
succesion.  The  same  plan  may  be  adopted 
for  an  early  supply  for  the  borders. 
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Wallflowers,  Sweet-williams,  and 
similar  flowers  should  be  planted  out,  if 
large  enough,  where  they  are  to  hloom ; or, 
if  small,  pricked  out  in  nursery-beds.  Most 
of  these  look  best  in  masses,  and  may  be 
planted  in  that  way  amongst  annuals  and 
other  plants,  which  must  now  soon  be  cleared 
oflu 

Hyacinths. — Prepare  the  soil  for  the  beds, 
in  which  the  young  stock  and  the  blooming 
roots  are  to  be  put  out.  If  more  attention 
were  paid  to  the  growing  of  these  roots,  we 
should  not  be  obliged  to  place  so  much 
dependence  on  the  Dutch  florists  fcr  a 
supply. 

Lobelias. — In  order  to  have  these  in  per- 
fection, they  must  get  plenty  of  moUture, 
for  they  are  suhacquatio  plants. 

Banunculdbes  require  treatment  in  all 
respects  similar  to  that  recommended  for 
anemones. 

Perennials  from  Seed. — When  it  is 
desired  to  raise  these  from  seed,  instead  of 
cuttings  or  layers,  the  object  is  to  get  them 
up  in  time  to  gain  sufficient  strength  by  the 
winter.  There  are  hardy  perennials  which 
will  sow  their  own  seed,  and  grow  like 
weeds ; but  they  are  in  general  so  easily 
propagated  by  parting  their  roots,  that  those 
only  of  which  new  varieties  are  wanted,  are 
in  general  sown.  However,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  at  two  periods  of  the  year ; the  one 
directly  it  is  ripe,  the  other  in  the  spring. 
The  process  of  autumn  sowing  depends  upon 
a mild  winter,  that  of  spring  sowing  cannot 
£iil.  If  yon  desire  to  sow  in  autumn,  the 
seed  should  be  thinly  sown  on  a spot  which 
can  be  covered  with  a frame  and  glass,  and 
then  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty.  The 
covering  with  the  glass  at  night,  and  not 
uncovering  it  whilst  there  is  frost,  will  secure 
it  very  well,  until  it  is  large  enough  to  plant 
out  in  the  spring,  but  there  is  little  gained  by 
this„because  many  kinds  will  bloom  as  well 
after  spring  sowing  as  after  autumn.  lu 
fact,  there  is  sometimes  a struggle  between 
the  plant  and  the  season  to  bloom  just  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  As  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  manage  well,  they  must  be  placed 
six  inches  apart,  in  rows,  a foot  from  each 
other.  Here  they  must  stand  till  they  have 
made  their  year’s  growth,  which  will  be 
considerable,  and  this  completed,  they  may 
be  removed  to  their  places  in  their  beds  or 
borders  they  are  permanently  to  fill.  Most 
of  them,  if  not  all,  will  bloom  the  year  after 
sowing,  if  the  sowing  be  in  spring,  and  some 
persons  who  are  rather  choice  of  sorts,  will 
allow  them  to  flower  in  the  bed  in  which 
they  are  first  transplanted,  and  only  remove 
the  best  when  the  bloom  is  over.  This 


occupies  two  seasons  instead  of  one.  It  is 
far  better  to  remove  all  you  want  for  your 
borders,  and  then  at  or  after  blooming  time 
remove  only  the  objectionable  ones,  and  at 
the  proper  season  fill  their  places  with  others, 
which  you  may  have  preferred  in  the  bed. 

Amaryllis. — When  the  different  amaryl- 
lises are  ripening  their  leaves,  which  will 
now  generally  be  the  case,  the  hulbs  should 
be  gradually  dried  off,  and  set  away  in  a dry 
place,  not  too  warm.  As  they  are  wanted 
to  come  into  bloom,  put  them  afresh  in  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  and  remove  them 
into  the  stove  to  start  them.  Unless  the 
bulbs  be  strong,  and  were  well  matured  in 
their  growth  the  previous  year,  they  will  not 
usually  produce  flowers. 

Geraniums. — The  geraniums  that  have 
done  blooming  may  now  be  cut  close  in  and 
be  turned  out  of  doors,  in  their  pots  as  they 
are,  in  any  part  of  the  garden,  or  if  you  want 
them  to  grow  bushy,  you  must  out  them  into 
some  tittle  form.  The  cuttings  may  be  pre- 
pared by  dividing  them  into  small  pieces, 
the  bottom  close  up  to  a leaf  or  joint,  and 
two  eyes  left  above  the  soil,  so  that'  a piece 
with  three  joints,  one  at  the  bottom  and  two 
above  ground,  wilt  make  an  excellent  plant ; 
and  whichever  eye  begins  to  grow  best  may 
be  left  on,  and  the  other  taken  away.  If 
the  top  one  grows  best,  rub  the  bottom  one 
off;  if  the  bottom  one  grows  best,  cut  the 
geranium  down  to  it.  This,  however,  may 
be  done  when  they  are  first  potted  alter 
striking : and  in  potting  them,  put  the  plant 
in  low  enough  to  bring  the  bottom  leaf  of 
the  shoot  clo.se  down  to  the  soil.  Therefore, 
if  the  top  eye  or  shoot  be  the  one  saved,  the 
stem  must  be  sunk  down  to  it.  Any  time 
in  the  month  will  do  to  take  cuttings  off  to 
strike  : indeed,  a geranium  will  strike  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  and  almost  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Stove  Plants. — Those  who  wish  to  pros 
pagate  stove  plants  of  any  kind,  may  now 
take  off  cuttings,  and  strike  them  under  a 
bell-glass  in  pots,  plunged  in  the  tan,  and 
shaded  with  a paper  over  the  glass,  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Plants  out  of  flower, 
that  is  to  say,  which  have  done  flowering, 
and  are  about  to  make  growth,  may  require 
shifting  into  larger  pots.  This  may  bo  seen 
by  turning  out  the  balls  of  earth,  and  observ- 
ing whether  the  roots  be  matted  round  the 
pot.  Specimen  plants  growing  up  for  size 
should  be  shifted  every  time  the  roots  fairly 
reach  the  side,  and  before  they  are  matted 
together ; for  directly  this  begins,  they  lose 
growth,  and  by  a continuance  of  it,  and  a 
little  neglect  in  the  watering,  a premature 
bloom  would  be  the  consequence. 
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Clip  Hedges. — Now  clip  or  trim  hedges. 
All  sorts  may  be  clipped,  such  as  holly,  yew, 
privet,  horn  beam,  elm,  lime,  thorn,  and  all 
other  sorts  ; also  those  hedges  which  are  but 
clipped  once  a year,  because  such  hedges 
as  are  trimmed  now  will  not  push  any  more 
shoots  of  importance  this  summer ; so  they 
will  not  want  cutting  again  till  next  year. 
But  such  hedges  as  were  clipped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  last  month,  or  before,  will  want  clip- 
ping again  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  this 
or  next  month  at  the  farthest. 

Gathering  Flower  Seeds, — Flower 
seeds,  whether  annual,  biennial,  or  peren- 
nial, should  now  be  carefully  gathered  as 
they  ripen,  where  the  intention  is  either  to 
propagate  rare  or  curious  species,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  sale.  As  each  species  ripens, 
they  should  be  carefully  collected  and  de- 
posited in  bags,  if  the  quantity  be  consi- 
derable, but  if  small,  into  sm.all  paper 
packages ; in  the  former  case,  having  the 
name  carefully  written  on  a wooden  or 
paper  label,  and  put  into  the  bag  for  greater 
certainty.  Upon  the  outside  of  each  bag 
the  name  should  also  be  written  for  the 
greater  convenience  of  ascertaining  the  dif- 
ferent sorts.  Those  which  are  in  smaller 
packages,  should  have  their  generic  aud 
epeeifie  name  also  written  upon  the  outer 
side  of  each  packet.  As  they  are  collected 
and  suflSciently  dried,  they  should  be  laid 
by  in  the  seed  room  or  other  dry  place, 
till  the  season  of  sowing ; however,  they 
should  be  .occasionally  examined,  to  see 
that  none  have  been  laid  by  in  a damp 
state,  which,  if  not  detected,  would  soon 
destroy  their  vegetative  powers.  The  sav- 
ing of  flower  seeds  is  seldom  carried  to 
any  extent  in  the  gardens  of  private  indi- 
viduals, neither  would  any  return  be  ade- 
quate to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  collect- 
ing and  curing,  as  the  majority  of  them 
can  always  be  purchased  much  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  grown  and  saved.  We, 
however,  here  allude  to  such  kinds  as  are 
either  curious,  rare,  or  interesting  to  the 
owner  or  manager  of  the  garden  ; indeed,  the 
cultivator  of  rare  or  curious  specimens  will 
always  find  ample  employment  at  this  season. 
The  production  of  hybrid  or  mules  is  a 
favourite  pursuit  of  many,  and  the  progeny 
thus  produced  often,  in  some  species,  parti- 
cipate of  the  character  of  both  plants,  and 
those  seed  vessels  which  may  have  been 
thus  operated  upon,  should  be  distinctly 
snarked  when  gathered,  and  their  futuie 
snnrits  ascertained. 


THIRD  'WEEK  IK  AUGUST. 

Auriculas. — Repotting  of  the.se  plants,  if 
not  already  accomplished,  should  not  be 
delayed.  Clear  them  of  decayed  leaves,  and 
give  them  occasional  moderate  watering ; 
while  growing,  they  require  a greater  supply 
than  during  their  dormant  state. 

Pinks. — If  the  pipings  are  not  all  planted 
out,  proceed  with  them  as  directed  in  last 
month’s  number.  Those  that  have  been 
planted  out  some  time,  and  are  established, 
should  not  be  watered  too  freely  ; they  grow 
more  sturdy  by  being  kept  rather  short  of 
water,  than  otherwise. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— The  seed  of 
these  florters  will  soon  be  ripening.  The 
caterpillar  and  earwig  are  very  active  in 
pursuit  of  the  seed  ; tying  Ihe  pods  over  with 
coarse  muslin,  will  preserve  them  from  these 
pests.  The  compost  for  potting  the  layers 
should  now  be  prepared ; it  ought  not  to  be 
of  a rich  quality,  but  of  a sandy  and  open 
nature.  Light  maiden  earth  or  sandy  loam 
is  best  for  this  purpose,  ivith  one  fourth  of 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  or  vegetable 
mould,  and  one  eighth  of  road-sand,  but  more 
of  the  latter  material  will  be  required  if  the 
other  soil  is  not  of  a sandy  quality.  Mix, 
and  well  incorporate  them  by  fnquent 
turnings,  which  will  sweeten  and  render 
it  fit  to  receive  the  tender  fibres  of  the 
newly  rooted  plants ; stir  the  surface  of 
the  soils  at  all  times  when  you  observe  it  > 
closed  by  heavy  rains  or  frequent  water- 
ings. 

Dahlias  will  now  begin  to  produce  some 
fine  blooms.  The  instructions  given  last 
month  contains  all  that  can  be  done  for  them 
this  season. 

Perennial  Seed.— Perennial  seeds  may 
now  be  sown,  and  will  grow  sufliciently  by 
the  end  of  October,  or  the  beginning  of 
November,  to  plant  out  in  nur.<ery  beds,  in 
order  to  acquire  strength.  Most  persons, 
however,  plant  in  June  and  July,  to  get 
strong  plants  before  the  winter,  so  as  to  plant 
them  out  where  they  are  to  flower,  before 
the  winter  sets  in  ; but  in  a good  ground  and 
a good  situation,  they  will  grow  quite  large 
enough  before  theend  of  November,  to  secure 
a good  bloom  in  the  spring. 

Bui.nous-RoOTKi)  Pi.-VNTs.  — These  plants 
yield  seed  plentifully  in  a general  way,  and 
it  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe.  This 
montn,  for  insianee,  is  a good  month  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  lilies,  tuli^, 
liyacintbs,  irises,  crown  imperials,  narcis- 
suses, crocuses,  and  the  like.  Sow  in  large 
pots,  cover  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  placa^ 
them  in  a cool  frame  until  they  germinate. 
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which  will  be  in  spring.  They  will  do 
equally  well  in  the  open  ground  if  undis- 
turbed, where  they  may  be  raked  in  well, 
and  a little  light  earth  be  sifted  over  the 
whole.  There  they  may  remain  all  the 
winter,  but  if  it  be  very  severe,  put  a little 
pea-haulm  over  the  beds,  which  is  the 
greatest  protection  there  can  be  against  frost 
and  its  bad  effects. 

Roses. — Those  buds  which  have  united, 
which  may  be  seen  to  be  doing  well,  may 
now  be  loosened ; that  is,  the  ties  removed, 
and  be  again  tied,  so  as  not  to  confine  them 
80  roach.  The  growing  part  of  the  stock 
must  be  cut  off,  in  order  to  give  the  buds 
the  benefit  of  ail  nourishment.  It  will  not 
do  to  cut  all  the  branch  off  that  is  beyond 
the  bud,  because  4t  might  die  back  ; but  the 
shoots  of  the  stock  must  be  taken  away  as 
fast  as  they  come,  so  also  must  all  shoots 
which  come  from  the  stock,  whether  on  the 
stems  or  on  the  branches  on  which  the 
buds  are  inserted,  or  from  the  roots. 
Until  the  buds  be  established,  it  may  be 
prudent  to  let  one  shoot  remain  growing 
beyond  the  hud,  in  order  to  create  the  proper 
circulation  past  the  bud.  Budding  may  still 
be  proceeded  with  as  long  as  the  hark  of  the 
stocks  will  rise.  Seedlings  that  indicate 
novelty  may  be  large  enough  to  bud  from 
this  month,  even  those  of  the  spring  sowing, 
though  it  be  not  often  the  case,  but  of  course 
those  of  last  year  are,  and  they  are  also 
developed  enough  to  show  their  habits,  and 
to  bud,  if  necessary.  Those  which  are 
smooth  skinned,  or  show  anything  like  the 
choice  breed  about  them,  should  be  budded' 
on  strong  china  stocks.  Cuttings  of  all  the 
sorts  may  be  put  in  under  a hand  glass  in  a 
shady  border,  or  if  very  choice,  they  may  be 
put  in  pots  and  a bell-glass  over  them,  so 
that  they  may  be  in  the  house  and  be  placed 
in  the  shade.  Struck  cuttings  and  seedlings 
not  already  out  may  be  potted  OS',  and  placed 
in  a frame  till  established.  Pruning  back 
the  branches,  which  have  done  their  work 
of  flowering,  may  go  on  as  before : always 
cut  back  to  the  next  strong  eye.  A constant 
examination  of  the  rosary,  to  see  that  no 
stocks  are  growing,  and  that  no  suckers  are 
springing  up,  is  very  necessary  from  the 
rapid  gn.wth  they  make  always  at  the  ex- 
ense  of  the  buds  or  the  head.  If  the  roses 
e infested  with  the  greon  fly,  syringe  then 
on  a still  evening;  this  will  knock  a great 
many  off,  and  disturb  the  rest,  and  if  repeated 
two  or  three  t<mcs,  it  will  eflfect|mlly  rid  the 
trees  of  these  pests.  The  ground  should  bo 
stirred  up  at  each  watering,  so  as  to  bury 
those  that  fall. 

American  Plants  require  some  wre 


now.  Those  wliichlliave  been  perfecting  their 
growth  should  be  kept  dry,  in  order  to  grow 
solidly  to  the  wood,  whilst  the  others  should 
be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

Ranunculuses  and  ANEMONES.-Although 
this  is  too  early  a season  for  planting  bed- 
flowers,  yet  preparations  should  now  bb  made 
to  get  the  beds  in  order  for  the  reception  of 
those  tubers  and  bulbs  in  the  next  or  follow- 
ing months.  A first  step  is  having  the  beds 
deeply  trenched,  not  less  than  three  feet,  if 
the  staple  of  the  soil  will  allow,  and  upon  a 
dry  subsoil.  This  depth  is  thought  necessary, 
not  because  the  fibres  of  these  plants  ever 
reach  so  far  downwards,  but  to  allow  of  the 
ascent  of  that  warm  vapour  which  is  ever 
rising  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The 
compounding  of  the  different  materials  of  the 
bed  should  also  be  done  at  this  time,  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  properly  settled  before 
planting.  The  ordinary  method  of  making 
beds  is  by  trenching  as  before  mentioned,  and 
about  eight  inches  from  the  surface,  to  lay  a 
stratum  of  strong  loam  and  rotten  dung  well 
mixed,  and  on  this  a layer  of  lighter  loam  to 
receive  the  tubers.  Thus  the  bed  lies  till  the 
time  of  planting. 

Annuals  may  be  sown  to  stand  over 
the  winter  in  the  beds  and, borders ; so,  also, 
may  they  be  sown  in  a sheltered  place  to,  be 
planted  out  in  spring  ; but  those  which  stand 
the  winter  where  they  are  sown,  flower 
earlier  and  stronger  and  better  tlnm  those 
planted  out.  Some  of  the  kinds  usually 
planted  out  in  spring  may  be  sown  under  a 
garden-frame  and  lights,  so  as  to  bo  protected 
from  hard  frosts,  and  from  that  which  is 
frequently  more  mischievous — excessive  wet. 
Hemophilia  insignis  and  other  varieties  of 
the  same  plant  make  an  excellent  stock-plant 
in  pots.  Mignonette,  ten  weeks’  stocks, 
Indian  pink,  German  wallflowers,  and  many 
otlier  subjects,  are  sown  in  pots,  kept  in  a 
frame  till  spring,  and  then  plunged  or 
planted  out  in  the  borders  or  beds. 

Pansies  may  still  be  struck  under  common 
hand-glasses,  but  they  must  bo  well  covered 
to  protect  them  from  the  changes  of  the 
weather.  The  choice  sorts  may  be  struck  in 
a frame,  with  a little  bottom  heat  to  assist, 
but  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  except  to  hasten 
the  striking  a little,  which  is  often  desirable 
with  hew  varieties.  Those  in  old  beds  may 
be  cut  down  pretty  close  to  the  ground,  and 
earthed  up  a little,  when  they  will  throw  up 
plenty  of  shoots,  which  may  afterwards  be 
torn  Sfif  with  roots  attached  to  them,  and  fit 
to  plant  out  Pansies  already  struck  may  be 
formed  into  new  beds,  and  will  be  ready  for 
very  early  flowering  in  the  spring. 

Chrysanthemums  must  now  be  repotted; 
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Iceep  the  plants  in  a warm  situation  out  of 
doors,  and  watered  when  the  sun  shines  on 
them.  This,  though  highly  injurious  to 
any  other  plant,  will  be  found  beneficial 
to  them. 

Geraniums. — As  geraniums  go  out  of 
flower,  cut  them  down  and  propagate  from 
the  cuttings.  Bepot  them  at  the  time  they 
are  pruned  in;  they  may  be  usually  put 
into  a pot  something  smaller  than  those 
in  which  they  flowered. 

Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Amaranthds, 
and  other  tender  annuals,  should  still  continue 
to  fill  all  the  vacant  spaces,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  them  in'ibloom  as  long  as  possible, 
all  decaying  flowers  should  be  removed,  as 
also  as  much  of  the  seed  as  can  be  spared  ; 
give  them  a good  watering  once  or  twice  a 
week  with  liquid  manure. 

Cacti  and  other  succulents  should  now 
have  a full  exposure  to  the  light  and  sun,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  expose  their  new 
stems,  and  to  form  flower  buds  fur  the  next 
season. 

Perennials  that  have  gone  out  of  bloomi 
may  be  parted,  either  by  taking  off  portions 
of  a large  patch  with  the  spade,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  its  main  portion,  or  by  digging  up 
altogether,  or  chopping  or  tearing  it  to 
pieces.  The  smallest  bit  with  the  root,  and 
in  many  cases  without  a root,  wilt  grow. 
Where,  however,  they  are  in  a border,  and 
have  spread  out  large,  it  is  the  better  way  to 
cut  off  with  a spade  all  but  the  quantity  you 
wish  left.  It  is  a good  plan,  because  the 
portion  that  is  left  is  the  better  for  the 
removal  of  the  rest.  The  portions  cut  off 
may  be  parted  into  as  many  pieces  as  are 
wanted,  and  planted  out  in  nursery  beds  to 
grow.  But  if  yon  have  any  other  borders 
to  ornament,  the  pieces  may  be  left  large 
enough  to  make  a good  show,  and  be  trans- 
ferred at  once  to  the  place  on  which  they  are 
to  bloom.  This  treatment  applies  to  almost 
every  perennial  subject  on  the  bordeis,  and 
cannot  be  too  well  looked  after  with  all  the 
plants  yon  wish  to  increase. 

POLTANTHDBES  may  still  be  taken  from 
the  seed  bed  or  the  seed  pots,  and  planted 
cut  in  a sheltered  border,  where  there  are  no 
slugs ; for  if  there  be  any,  immediate  steps 
must  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  them.  A strong 
border  of  lime  will  keep  them  off  altogether, 
if  they  be  notin  tha  bed  itself,  ; but  if  they 
be,  the  remedy  must  be  prompt.  The  border 
of  lime  must  be  placed  to  keep  off  all  comers, 
and  cabbage  or  lettuce  leaves  must  be  laid 
over  the  bed  to  attract  those  already  there. 
In  twenty.four  hours  pretty  nearly  all  that 
ve  in  the  soil  will  be  attached  to  the  under 


part  of  the  leaves,  and  this  repeated  two  or 
three  days  will  clear  it  altogether.  The 
lime,  however,  must  be  laid  down  fresh 
every  now  and  then,  as  rain  deprives  it  of 
its  efficacy  or  pungency,  and  the  creatures 
can  then  crawl  over  it  with  impunity.  This 
being  well  looked  to,  the  seedlings  may  be 
planted  out  six  inches  apart  all  over  the 
border,  and  watered  in  to  establish  the 
mould  about  their  roots.  If  the  soil  be 
naturally  poor,  water  occasionally  with 
water  fti  which  decayed  cow-dung  has  been 
mixed,  to  the  amount  of  a good  spadeful  to 
six  gallons,  and  well  stirred  up,  so  as  to 
spread  over  the  bed  in  watering,  and  not  to 
settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Fuchsias  are  still  in  bloom,  but  it  is  a 
very  good  time  to  take  off  their  young  grow- 
ing shoots,  or  to  cut  in  the  plants,  and  put 
all  the  cuttings  in  for  increase.  They  may 
be  crowded  into  a pot  of  common  earth  to 
endure  the  whole  winter,  if  they  be  likely 
to  be  wanted  to  bed  out,  but  nothing  should 
be  increased  wantonly.  It  is  a great  evil 
to  be  overstocked ; therefore,  all  increase 
should  be  limited  to  the  objects  you  want, 
and  the  number  you  require  of  the  subject. 

Calceolarias  in  pots  should  have  their 
side  shoots  or  offsets  taken  off  with  the 
little  roots  attached,  and  be  potted  in  large 
sixty-sized  pots,  in  light  good  loam  and 
dung,  perfectly  rolled,  and  these  in  equal 
quantities.  The  old  plant  should  afterwards 
be  earthed  up  ; but  as  the  present  mode  of 
showing  encourages  the  size  rather  than  the 
beauty  of  the  plant,  and  the  number  rather 
than  the  size  of  the  flowers,  you  must  act 
according  to  the  intention  which  you  have 
in  view.  If  we  had  to  advise  florists,  the 
public  should  never  be  indulged  with  size  at 
the  expense  of  censistency.  The  herbaceous 
calceolaria,  like  the  polyanthus,  the  auricula, 
and  twenty  other  fancy  flowers,  could  be 
spread  so  as  to  fill  a peck  measure,  and  for 
aught  we  know  a beer-cooler  ten  feet  i.. 
diameter.  They  keep  throwing  outside 
shoots  from  the  root,  wnich  spread  out  until, 
by  the  mere  process  of  parting,  they  would 
form  scores  of  plants.  How,  therefore,  {»o- 
ple  can  show  large  patches  of  calceolarias, 
formed  of  a score  or  more  rooted  plants  as 
single  specimens,  we  know  not.  The  proper 
way  of  showing  them  would  be  to  take  off 
all  side  shoots,  and  use  them  one  year  old  as 
pinks.  But  shrubby  calceolarias  should, 
like  geraniums,  have  but  one  stem  next  the 
ground,  and  all  their  branches  should  be 
started  fairly  above ; the  side  shoots,  there- 
fore, of  these,  and  many  other  similar  plants, 
should  be  taken  off  for  increase,  if  with  a 
root  to  be  potted  directly,  and  if  without  it, 
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to  be  struck  nnder  a glass ; the  old  plants 
to  have  fresh  top-dressing. 

Seedlings  of  all  kinds,  when  large  enough, 
should  be  planted  out  into  pots  or  pans,  in 
order  to  give  them  room  to  grow,  and 
eventually  they  may  be  potted  into  sixty- 
sized pots,  there  to  grow  nnlH  they  have 
filled  the  pots  with  roots,  when  they  must 
have  a size  larger;  those  seedlings  that 
were  potted  out  earlier,  and  have  filled  the 
pots  with  roots,  must  be  shifted  into  pots  of 
forty-eight  size,  and  placed  on  the  shelves 
where  they  are  least  in  the  way,  or  they  may 
be  removed  into  pits. 

Box  AND  OTHER  E DOINGS  should  be 
trimmed,  dressed,  and  mended.  Nothing  has 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  discussion  or  so 
much  labour  as  the  subject  of  edgings,  and 
the  edgings  themselves  when  adopted.  Box 
is  unquestionably  the  very  best  of  all  plant 
edgings ; it  is  cleaner,  neater,  and  more 
effective  than  anything,  but  it  has  its  dis- 
advantages. Slovenly  gardeners  sweep  all 
its  beauty  away,  clearing  the  gravel  walks  ; 
idle  gardeners  allow  it  to  be  the  harbour  of 
refuge  for  snails,  slugs,  and  other  vermin  ; 
careless  gardeners  spoil  it  and  make  gaps, 
when  digging  the  beds  and  borders;  but  all 
this  stands  for  nothing,  whilst  neat  and 
cleanly  and  handy  gardeners  can  be  found, 
who  preserve  hundreds  of  yards  of  box  in 
all  its  natural  beauty  and  elegance.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  it  worthy  of  a favourable 
mention;  where  there  is  a gap,  fill  it  up, 
trim  it  all  over  alike,  and  never  be  afraid  of 
the  shears. 


FOTTETE  week  in  AUGUST. 

Auriculas. — Pick  off  the  decayed  leaves ; 
move  the  surface  of  the  soil  now  and  then, 
if  you  find  it  getting  close,  and  water  them 
moderately. 

Pinks. — Finish  planting  out  the  latest 
pipings ; keep  the  surface  open  between  the 
rows  of  those  that  were  planted  out  early, 
and  prepare  the  beds  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants  intended  for  next  year’s  blooming. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  time 
for  potting  the  layers  will  soon  be  at  hand, 
and  every  necessary  should  be  in  readiness, 
the  soil  properly  sweetened,  and,  if  the 
weather  be  wet,  protected  from  the  rain,  that 
it  may  be  in  proper  condition  for  the  young 
roots  to  work  in.  If  your  pots  have  been 
used  before,  they  should  be  washed  before 
taken  for  this  purpose,  and  a good  supply 
of  crooks  for  drainage  prepared  also.  The 
most  handy  to.il  for  taking  np  layers  is  a 
glazier's  putty  knife,  but  any  like  instru- 
ment will  do  as  well.  A sufficient  number 


of  pots  should  be  filled  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  with  crocks,  and  then  to  within  half  ao 
inch  of  the  top  with  the  prepared  compost, 
striking  the  pots  once  or  twice  on  sometning 
firm,  to  settle  the  soil  in  them.  In  com- 
mencing, carefully  hold  down  the  layer  with 
your  left  hand,  while  you  draw  the  peg  with 
your  right,  for  sometimes,  in  drawing  up 
the  peg,  the  layer  will  come  with  it,  thus 
breaking  off  the  roots.  The  peg  being  re- 
moved, if  you  find  the  layer  rooted,  sever  it 
from  the  old  plant.  Then  holding  the  layer 
with  your  left  hand,  lift  it  with  your  knife, 
with  as  much  of  the  soil  attached  as  possible. 
Cut  off  the  superfluous  stem  up  to  the  rooted 
joint,  and  placing  it  carefully  in  the  pot  pre- 
pared, press  the  earth  gently  to  the  neck  of 
the  plant  that  it  may  stand  firm,  and  proceed 
in  the  same  way  till  you  have  finished  the 
whole.  Remove  the  newly  potted  plants 
into  a frame,  and  if  the  sun  be  out,  shade 
tliera,  but  do  not  water  till  the  evening,  when 
you  may  give  a slight  sprinkling  over  the 
plants,  and  on  the  following  evening  repeat 
it.  They  should  not  be  saturated  with  water 
at  this  stage  of  growth,  they  draw  root  much 
quicker  lien  only  moderately  moist.  It  is 
customary  to  put  a pair  of  plants  in  each  pot 
of  forty-eight  size,  but  the  system  practised 
upwards  of  a hundred  years  ago,  is  still  the 
best,  viz.,  a single  plant  in  a sixty-sized  pot  ; 
they  will  take  a third  more  room,  but  are 
much  more  convenient.  If  you  have  a 
sickly  plant,  you  may  remove  it  under  a 
hand-glass,  and  give  it  a different  treatment 
to  that  required  by  a healthy  plant,  which 
m^  happen  to  be  in  the  same  pot. 

Verbenas.— A list  of  a few  of  the  best 
verbenas  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time  : 
the  first  seven  on  the  list  are  extra-fine 
varieties : — Incarnate  perfects,  a shaded  flesh 
colour,  the  most  perfect  grown  ; Eliza,  rosy 
red  ; Aurora,  salmon  colour ; Lady  Prudhoe, 
bright  rose  colour ; Speciosisima,  bright  red^ 
with  yellow  eye;  Ramona,  rich  maroon, 
with  white  eye;  Antagonist,  rosy  red  ; Hebe, 
shaded  lilac  with  primrose  eye ; Emma,  deep 
purple  ; Array,  bright  red ; La  Reine,  deep 
pink  with  dark  centre;  Boule  de  Feu, 
brilliant  orange  scarlet ; Lady  Fakenham, 
bright  purple,  with  dark  eye  ; 'I'urban,  shaded 
purple ; Luke  of  Cornwall,  dark  scarlet, 
with  fine  dark  eye ; Emperor,  rosy  purple, 
with  white  eye ; Duke  de  Nemours,  rosy 
pink,  with  white  eyes  ; Climax,  shaded  pink 
with  light  centre;  Wonder  of  Scarlets, 
very  deep  scarlet ; One  of  the  Ring,  reddish 
maroon;  Coronet,  purplish  lilac;  Cyclops, 
pink,  with  white  eye;  Delight,  shaded 
French  white  Sir  li.  Peel,  rosy  purple, 
with  white  eye ; Woodii,  bright  purple ; Iiiv 
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peratrice,  blue ; Mountain  of  Snow,  tl»e  best 
ivhite. 

Dahlias. — Keep  them  well  supplied  with 
water,  liquid  manure  over  the  mulch  now 
and  then  will  be  of  great  service.  The 
foliage  of  the  plant  should  besprinkled  every 
evening,  thin  out  the  huds,  leaving  the 
roundest  and  best  formed  to  bloom,  and  attend 
well  to  the  shading  of  the  forward  blooms. 

Seed-beds  for  Flowers. — The  beds 
should  nnw  be  prepared  for  the  several 
kinds  of  flowers  to  be  raised  in  the  open 
ground  from  seed ; upon  the  due  choice  of 
the  place,  and  management  of  the  ground 
now,  will  in  a great  measure  depend  the 
success.  Let  a large  quarter  of  the  garden 
be  selected  for  this  purpose  ; let  it  be  open 
to  the  souih-east,  and  defended  from  the 
north  by  a good  .fence,  and  sheltered  mode- 
rately from  the  noonday  sun.  Divide  this 
into  as  many  beds  as  there  are  to  be  kinds  of 
plants,  and  let  these  be  three  feet  and  a half 
broad,  with  small  alleys  between,  and  as 
long  as  will  fit  them  for  receiving  the  seed. 
Dig  away  the  earth  in  each  bed  half  a spade’s 
■depth,  and  when  this  is  removed,  break  the 
bottom  very  wtdl  with  a pick-axe,  and  rake 
it  smooth,  drawing  off  all  large  stones  and 
clods ; then  mark  the  first  bed  by  a num- 
bered stick,  fixed  down  firmly,  and  bring  in 
the  mould  for  the  plant  intended  there  to  be 
raised.  Let  this  rise  two  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  alley,  and  rake  it  smooth.  In 
this  manner  make  up  every  bed,  the  marked 
stick  serving  for  a notice  of  the  kind  of 
plant.  When  all  the  beds  are  made  up,  let 
them  lie  five  days  to  settle ; then  draw  off  as 
much  from  the  surface  as  will  servd  after- 
wards to  cover  the  seeds  a quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  then  scatter  them  on.  Sift  over  them 
the  mould  reserved  for  that  purpose,  and 
spread  over  the  beds  netting  or  boshes,  to 
prevent  the  depredations  of  cats  and  cither 
destructive  animals  and  vermin.  After  this, 
let  them  all  be  managed  in  the  same  manner. 
Let  them  be  gently  watered,  if  at  any  time 
the  mould  appears  too  dry  ; and  when  the 
young  plants  appear,  let  them  be  kept  clcar 
from  weeds,  and  at  times  also  be  watered. 

Annuals  in  Pots. — These  will  require 
frequent  waterings,  and  it  will  now  be  time 
to  mark  those  intended  for  seed.  These 
must  not  be  suffered  to  exhaust  themselves 
by  too  many  flowers ; they  must  be  placed 
in  a warm  spot,  and  removed  uiuler  shelter 
■every  evening. 

Lilies. — The  roots  of  lilies  shoald  now  be 
removed  ; their  flowers  in  general  are  past, 
and  the  staiks  and  leaves  faded,  but  they  will 
not  bear  to  be  kept  long  out  of  the  ground; 


they  must  be  just  taken  up,  cleaned,  and 
planted  again  in  fresh  mould. 

HoNEVstrcKLES.  — Honeysuckles  of  the 
various  kinds  will  succeed  well  from  cuttings, 
planted  in  a bed  tolerably  well  exposed  ; at 
this  time  the  layering  of  honeysuckles  - is 
more  troublesome,  and  the  cuttings  with  toler* 
able  management  will  succeed  well. 

Bulbous  Roots. — Beds  should  now  bo 
got  ready  for  the  reception  of  hyacinths, 
tulips,  ranunculuses,  anemones,  &c.,  where 
they. are  to  be  planted  in  masses.  For  this 
purpose  the  ground  should  be  dug  or  trenched 
two -feet  deep,  breaking  the  mould  fine,  and 
laid  out  in  breadths  of  convenient  dimensions. 
When  the  beds  are  prepared,  the  roots 
should  be  planted  in  lines  across,  and  at 
depths  according,  to  the  kinds  planted ; the 
two  former  requiring  to  be  planted  deeper 
than  the  two  latter.  It  is  always  better,  to 
plant  bulbs  too  shallow  than  too  deep,  as 
tills  can  be  remedied  at  any  time,  by  surfac- 
ing ■ the  beds  with  a portion  of  prepared 
mould,  whereas  if  they  be  too  deeply  planted, 
they  cannot  be  so  safely  uncovered  of  the 
superabundant  mould,  without  endangering 
the  buds  of  the  bulbs.  Where  bulbs  are  to 
be  planted  in  patches,  or  singly  in  the  bor- 
ders of  the  flower  garden,  the  spots  being 
marked  out  should  be  loosened  up  to  the 
above  depth,  particularly  if  the  soil  be  strong 
.and  adhesive,  but  where  of  a sandy,  light 
texture,  one  foot  will  be  sufficient  In  the 
former  case  a portion  of  vegetable  ■ inould  or 
sharp  sand  should  be  added,  to  correct  the 
stiffness  or  adhesiveness  of  the  soil.  When 
planted,  neat  pegs  should  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of'«acili  patch,  to  serve  as  a -guide  in 
•digging  or  hoeing  tire  ground  afterwards,  or 
until  the  plants  come  up,  that  they  may  not 
be  destroyed. 

SwEET-wiLLT.AMS.— Take  off  and  pot  the 
layers  of  the  finer  kinds  of  swect-wiUiams, 
and  that- done,  look  to  those  of  an  inferior 
kind,  which  are  intended  for  the  open  bor-  ' 
ders  in  the  flower  garden.  These  wilt  now 
be  sufficiently  rooted  to  remove  with  safety, 
and  they  may  be  either  planted  in  the 
borders  or  in  a bed  purposely  prepared  in 
the  nursery  ; it  is  immaterial  which,  for  they 
have  to  ho  removed  again  in  the  autumn. 
The  more  regular  plan  is  to  plant  them 
out  in  a numery  bed,  but  they  make  no 
ill  figure  upon  the  borders,  aud  tliey  will 
stand' the  winter  the  better,  Uio  less  space 
they  have  to  be  removed  afterwards.  In 
that  method  of  planting  them  at  once  in  the 
borders,  they  will  only  need  to  be  taken  up 
and  put  in  again,  when  the  ground  is  dug  up 
iu  October.  In  this  case  they  strike  root 
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again  immediately,  mil  having  no  clieck, 
they  will  flower  much  better  tlie  next  season. 

Bulbs  past  Flowerisg. — As  the  bulbous- 
rooted  plants,  first  planted,  will  now  be 
finished  flowering,  and  their  leaves  beginning 
to  decay,  they  should  be  carefully  taken  up, 
and  stored  in  a dry  airy  room,  until  the 
season  of  planting  arrives.  It  is  not  requisite 
that  all  bulbous-rooted  plants  be  taken  up 
annually,  but  it  is  necessary  for  all  the  finer 
sorts,  in  order  that  the  roots  be  examined, 
and  the  -offsets  or  young  roots  removed, 
which  is  the  mode  by  which  these  plants 
propagate  themselves.  Besides,  the  bulbs 
being  taken  and  kept  in  a dry  place,  have 
thereby  a respite  from  action,  which  respite 
can  be  lengthened  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
cultivator.  Bulbs  so  treated  are  supposed  to 
flower  stronger  than  if  they  were  left 
altogether  in  the  ground.  Whether  this  be 
the  case  or  not,  it  is  an  important  feature  in 
their  cultivation  to  take  them  up  annually, 
and  the  less  valuable  ones  in  two,  three,  or 
four  years,  according  to  circumstances,  in 
order  that  their  ofisets  may  be  taken  off  for 
increasing  the  stock,  as  well  as  preventing  an 
unnecessary  number  of  plants  from  springing 
from  the  same  centre,  and  thereby  becoming 
so  weak  that  the  flowers,  though  numerous, 
would  be  good  for  nothing. 

Stocks. — it  is  now  the  proper  time  to 
plant  the  Brompton  and  Twickenham  stocks, 
where  they  are  to  bloom  next  spring,  but  it 
will  be  well  to  pot  a number  next  month, 
and  keep  in  frames.  Sow  the  German  sorts 
DOW,  and  prune  them  in  frames  through  the 
winter. 

Alpine  Plants  in  Pots. — Many  of  the 
more  delicate  Alpine  plants  should  now  be 
placed  in  the  Alpine  pits  or  frames,  where 
they  are  to  be  wintered,  as  the  season  is  now 
approaching  when  damp  and  a superabun- 
dance oi  rain  cannot  be  guarded  against. 
Damp  is  certain  destruction  to  most  plants, 
which  are  natives  of  barren  or  rocky  situa- 
tions, and  those  in  a state  of  cultivation  are 
more  liable  to  its  ill  effects  than  those  ! 
wliich  are  m their  native  soils.  It  will  now 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  place  the  more 
rare,  and  such  as  are  likely  to  be  injured  by 
much  damp,  in  the  frames ; but  here  they 
should  not  be  covered,  unless  in  times  of 
rain,  or  else  they  will  be  drawn  up  weakly, 
and  their  vegetative  powers  excited  at  a 
season  when  they  should  be  at  rest.  Those 
which  are  less  delicate,  when  they  appear 
damp  should  be  laid  over  ou  their  sides  to 
drip  until  they  are  dry,  and  then  replaced  in 
an  upright  position  Worms  will  now  be 
troublisome  to  them,  and  to  all  plants  in 
pots ; they  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  water- 


ing the  whole  over  with  lime  water,  or  the 
pots  in  which  they  appear  to  be  inverted, 
and  the  plants  taken  out  with  the  ball  entire, 
when  in  mo.st  cases  the  worms  will  be  detected 
scarcely  covered  with  mould.  'J’hoso  who 
are  partial  to  these  humble  and  interest- 
ing plants  will  not  consider  it  a task  to  watch 
over  their  welfare  from  this  time  till  the 
return  of  spring,  when  their  attention  will 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  elegance,  perfection, 
and  simplicity  of  their  varied  blossoms. 

Polyanthuses. — The  seedling  polyan- 
thuses will  now  be  in  a condition  to  remove, 
and  the  same  mode  of  management  is  to  be 
observed  as  with  the  primulas  in  general. 
They  must  be  set  with  great  care,  and  the 
surface  well  closed  about  the  root ; after 
this,  they  must  be  watered  once  in  two  days, 
and  a careful  eye  must  be  kept  upon  them, 
to  see  that  they  continue  as  planted,  and 
that  their  roots  remain  well  covered. 

Fbench  Marigolds,  and  China  Asters. 
— It  is  too  common  at  this  time  to  see  mari- 
golds and  China'  asters  in  the  garden  weak, 
stunted,  and  half  starved.  Where  they  are 
the  weakest  and  worst,  they  are  constantly 
most  inlested  with  insects.  Guard  against 
them  in  time,  by  bringing  the  plants  for- 
ward with  due  care,  allowing  them  sufficient 
room,  and  when  they  are  brought  into  the 
open  air  by  opening  a hole  sufficiently  large* 
and  disposing  the  earth  well  about  them; 
after  this,  frequent  waterings,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  water  that  is  of  a due  tempera- 
ture, are  the  most  essential  requisiies.  Plants 
of  these  kinds  will  always  be  stunted  by 
watering  with  a pump,  worse  than  by  neglect 
of  watering,  and  whenever  nature  has  re- 
ceived such  a check,  the  juices  are  vitiated, 
and  the  plants  degenerate. 

Seedling  Plants. — Continue  the  care  of 
those  seedling  plants  of  the  tenderer  kind, 
which  are  to  take  their  growth  in  the  green- 
house. Those  which  have  be»n  removed 
into  larger  pots  will  require  shade  and  water 
‘ till  they  are  rooted,  and  those  which  are  yet 
in  the  small  pots,  into  which  they  were 
planted  from  the  seed  bed,  must  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  grow  to  due  size,  be  trans-  • 
planted  and  rooted  afresh  with  the  saqie  care. 
Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  bring  the 
whole  ball  of  earth  with  them,  and  to  trim 
round  the  extreme  fibres  which  appear  on  the 
outside;  then  the  ball  must  be  set  upright  in 
the  larger  pots  upon  a small  quantity  of 
mould  laid  in  for  that  purpose,  and  the  rest 
filled  in  till  it  is  brought  up  half  an  inch 
above  the  surface  of  the  bail  from  the  smaller 
pots ; after  this,  our  attention  must  be  paid 
to  watering  and  shading. 
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Perennial  Plants  (Transplanting). — 
Continue  to  transplant  into  the  borders, 
where  they  may  be  required,  ail  herbaceous 
lants  propagated  during  the  season,  as  they 
ecome  sufiBoiently  strong,  but  those  which 
are  not  now  sufiBoiently  stout,  should  be  left 
till  spring,  for  if  they  be  now  planted,  they 
may  not  be  sufiBoiently  established  before 
the  winter,  unless  the  autumn  should  be 
mild.  Those  herbaceous  plants  which  may 
have  finished  flowering,  and  overgrown  the 
bounds  prescribed  for  them,  may  be  divided 
or  reduced  in  size,  and  planted  out  where 
they  age  to  remain. 

Transplanting  Flowering  Shrubs. — 
Many  hardy  deciduous  flowering  shrubs  may 
be  planted,  particularly  such  as  may  have 
shed  their  ioliage,  or  finished  their  year’s 
growth. 

Transplanting  Flower  > Garden 
Plants. — Those  plants  which  may  have  ori- 
ginated from  seed,  cuttings,  or  by  other 
modes  of  propagation,  may  now  be  planted 
out ; the  strongest  where  they  are  to  remain 
to  bloom,  and  the  weaker  or  superabundant 
ones  into  nursery  beds,  to  gain  strength  and 
become  a reserve  stock  for  future  supplies. 
Advantage  should  be  taken  of  moist  days  for 
this  purpose  ; indeed,  it  is  in  all  cases  better 
to  defer  planting  for  a few  days,  than  to 
plant  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  the  sun- 
shine powerful : artificial  watering  is  not 
equal  to  the  watering  of  nature. 

Propagating  Herbaceous  Plants. — 
Continue  the  propagation  of  herbaceous 
plants,  either  by  the  process  of  the  division 
of  their  roots,  or  by  sowing  seeds  which  have 
been  saved  during  the  season.  Some  of  the 
more  rapid  growing  sorts  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  but  the  sooner  the  operation  is 
now  performed  the  better,  in  order  that  the 
plants  may  be  sufficiently  rooted  before  ve- 
getation wholly  ceases.  Such  plants  as  may 
be  out  of  flower,  and  whose  flower  stems  are 
decaying,  may  be  divided  at  the  root,  and,  if 
sufficiently  strong,  planted  out  where  they 
are  permanently  to  remain. 

Chrysanthemums.— Shift  as  requisite, 
and  stop  the  shoots  where  necessary,  but  not 
later  than  the  latter  end  of  the  month.  Peg 
down  more  layers  into  small  pots,  and  keep 
all  sorts  well  watered,  using  manure-water 
occasionally  to  the  well-established  plants. 

Primulas.— Shift  such  as  require  it,  and 
keep  them  cool.  A rich,  light  soil  is  most 
preferable  to  their  growth.  Sow  a little 
seed  to  keep  up  a good  supply  of  plants: 
start  the  old  plants,  if  the  supply  be  short ; 
Uiey  may  be  made  to  flower  rather  earlier 
than  seedlings. 

Euodouendrons.  — These  will  now  be 


maturing  their  wood  and  flower  bods.  This 
should  be  assisted  by  a regular,  but  not  an 
excessive  supp^  of  moisture,  especially  in 
dry  weather,  la  case  of  continued  wet,  they 
should  be  screened  from  it,  but  by  no  means 
moved  to  a warmer  situation,  as  that  would 
inevitably  set  them  growing  agSin,  and  the 
flower- buds  would  be  lost. 
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FIRST  WEEK  IN  AUGUST. 

Wall  Trees. — Wall*  trees  still  demand 
great  attention,  particularly  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, and  such  like.  Let  them  once  more 
be  carefully  looked  over,  and  see  whether 
all  the  branches  and  shoots  remain  secure 
in  their  proper  places  ; when  any  have  been 
displaced  by  winds  or  other  accidents,  let 
them  be  nailed  up  again  in  a secure  and 
neat  manner,  and  where  any  of  the  shoots 
are  loose,  or  project  from  the  wall,  or  have 
extended  in  length,  let  the  whole  be  nailed 
up  securely. 

' Vines. — The  fruit  should  now  be  thinned, 
where  they  have  set  thickly;  by  this 
means  they  will  attain  a much  larger  size. 
The  laterals  of  vines  should  be  kept  into 
one  joint,  in  order  to  admit  sun  and  air  into 
the  fruit  and  young  wood. 

Strawberries. — Lay  them  in  pots  if 
required,  and  at  an  early  period  cut  off  the 
runners,  and  plant  them,  if  wanted,  in  nursery 
beds  for  new  plantations  ; tixoae  potted  early- 
for  forcing  should  be  set  in  a hot  dry  place 
to  ripen  them. 

Plums. — Perhaps  no  fruit  is  more  unequal 
in  ripening  than  the  plum,  for  whilst  some 
will  be  quite  ripe,  others,  on  the  same  tree, 
will  scarcely  have  begun  to  change  their 
colour.  The  former  should  be  taken  off  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  it  will  tend  greatly 
to  promote  tne  ripening  of  the  fruit  that  is 
left  on  the  tree. 

Gathering  Stone-fruit. — It  is  a com 
mon  thing  to  let  these  fruits  drop  of  their 
own  accord  when  ripe,  and  in  order  that 
they  may  sustain  little  injury  in  frlling,  the 
borders  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  are  covered 
with  moss,  or  nets  are  suspended  so  as  to 
catch  them ; it  is,  however,  a better  practice 
to  pull  them  than  to  let  them  drop,  not  only 
to  save  them  from  all  blemish,  but  that  they 
may  be  eaten  in  higher  perfection.  Let 
any  one  pull  and  eat  an  apricot  or  a peach 
from  a shoot,  on  which  there  is  another 
equally  ripe,  one  or  two  days  before  It  would 
have  dropped ; allow  the  other  to  drop  ofi^ 
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•Mt  it,  and  then  draw  the  comparison.  In 
feet,  all  kinib  of  stone  fruit  fall  off  in  flavour, 
if  suffered  to  fall  from  the  tree.  An  im- 
portant question,  however,  here  arises,  and 
that  is  the  exact  time  wlmi  to  puli,  it  being 
highly  improper  to  handle  or  feel  the  fruit, 
especially  the  finer  apricots  and  peaches. 
This,  no  doubt,  reqnires  some  practice,  and 
a knowledge  of  the  kinds,  to  be  able  to 
judge  at  sight ; but  there  is  a simple  method, 
which  we  advise  even  the  best  judges  to 
follow.  Have  a funnel  or  trumpet-mouthed 
instrument  made  of  tin,  about  six  inches 
diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  three  or  fonr 
inches  deep ; the  edge  thin,  rounded  off, 
and  the  whole  lined  with  velvet.  The  handle 
must  be  also  made  of  tin,  two  feet  or  a 
yard  in  length,  and  made  to  fit  into  a light 
staff  about  two  yards  long.  With  this  the 
fruit  of  an  ordinary-sized  wall  tree  may  be 
gathered  ; and  the  method  is  to  slip  the  edge 
of  the  funnel  gently  underneath  the  fruit 
that  is  thought  to  be  ripe,  and  give  it  a 
small  shake.  If  it  fall  not  in,  pass  it  till 
the  next  day,  or  the  next  time  you  come 
gathering,  which,  in  fine  weather,  should 
be  twice  a day.  By  this  simple'  method,  the 
fruit  is  preserved  fair  and  unblemished,  and 
may  be  gathered  in  the  highest  possible  per- 
fection with  little  trouble. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries.— Currants 
and  gooseberries  on  north  walls  or  on 
palings,  that  are  intended  to  be  kept  to  the 
latest,  should  be  netted  over  to  preserve 
them  from  birds.  These  are  sometimes  kept 
back  in  the  open  ground  by  being  matted 
up,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  they 
are  fully  ripe.  Currants  keep  good  a long 
time  in  this  way,  but  gooseberries  or  rasp- 
berries hang  so  short  a time,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  the  trouble. 

Apricots,  Nectarines,  Peaches  and 
Plums  will  now  be  fast  approaching  to 
maturity.  In  order  that  the  fruit  may  be 
exposed  to  the  full  sun,  let  the  shoots  in 
training  be  carefully  dressed  to  the  wall  or 
rail.  This  is  a matter  too  little  attended  to, 
but  it  is  of  much  importance  in  the  pro- 
duction of  high-flavoured  fruit.  It  is  good 
practice  not  only  to  dress  the  shoots  in 
training  close  to  the  wall,  but  to  prune 
off  all  superfluous  growth ; and  as  the  fruit 
begins  to  colour  to  pick  off  every  leaf  that 
may  ooerhang  it,  thereby  greatly  enhancing 
its  beauty  and  flavour.  But  it  is  necessary 
on  another  account  to  dress  all  shoots  of 
those  trees  close  to  the  wall  at  this  time, 
and  to  continue  doing  so  whilst  they  con- 
tinue growing,  even  to  the  latest,  and  after 
all  the  fruit  is  gathered,  namely,  in  order 
that  these  shoots  which  are  to  produce  the 


next  year’s  crop  may  be  perfectly  ripened 
and  matured.  If  otherwise,  the  fruit  will 
be  weak,  few,  and  the  fruit  in  consequenca 
will  be  scanty. 

CuEKRtES. — Take  care  that  the  nets  pro- 
vided for  protecting  the  fruit  from  birds 
have  no  holes  in  fhem.  It  is  too  much  the 
practice,  especially  with  standard  trees,  to 
make  one  clearing  of  the  fruit ; when  it 
frequently  happens  that  much  is  gathered 
which  is  not  ripe.  It  is  far  better  to  go 
over  trees  at  particular  intervals,  and  pick 
only  the  fruit  that  is  ripe.  When  the  whola 
of  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  tree  should  ba 
well  washed  to  kill  the  lurking  vermin, 
which  might  be  destroying  the  fruit  buds  of 
the  following  year. 

Figs. — Remove  any  unnecessary  shoots 
that  may  now  appear,  and  use  all  possible 
means  to  ripen  the  fruit ; do  not  take  off 
many  of  the  leaves,  but  the  wood  should  ba 
much  thinned. 

Raspberries. — The  young  cones,  if  strong 
and  likely  to  suffer  from  wind,  should  ba 
tied  up:  The  fruit  for  preserving  must  ba 
gathered  on  a dry  day. 


second  WEEK  IN  AUGUST. 

The  Gathering  op  Fruits. — In  the  fruit 
garden  there  is  a busy  time  approaching. 
The  gathering  of  fruit  at  proper  seasons  is 
a very  important  affair,  for  a few  days  too 
late  will  make  all  the  difference  between 
rotting  and  keeping.  In  the  case  of  apples, 
cut  one  open,  and  if  the  pips  be  turning 
colour,  that  time,  or  any  day  within  a week, 
will  do ; if  they  be  still  white,  let  them  hang 
longer.  Choose  a dry  day  for  gathering,  and 
for  fruit  that  is  to  keep,  let  them  not  fall  a 
single  inch,  for,  however  slight  a bruise  may 
be,  it  is  sure  to  bring  decay  at  that  part 
sooner  or  later.  The  hundreds  of  modes  of 
keeping  fruit  recommended  by  different  au- 
thors, leave  ns  no  better  satisfied  than  wa 
were  with  the  old  plan  of  laying  them  oa 
shelves  singly  on  straw,  in  a dark  apartment, 
and  occasionally  examining  them,  and  throw- 
ing out  the  damaged  ones.  Where  a fruit, 
however,  has  to  be  kept  months' before  it  ba 
ripe,  packing  in  boxes  or  packets  may  ba 
resorted  to  for  a portion  of  the  time,  but 
generally  we  have  found,  that  after  resorting 
to  fifty  different  modes,  of  various  degrees  of 
troublesomeness,  people  have  returned  to  tha 
old  and  generally  efficacious  plan  of  laying 
them  on  racks  or  shelves,  singly,  in  straw, 
and  paying  attention  to  them,  whenever  they 
were  damp  from  sweating  or  otherwise. 
Gathering  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  and 
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atone  or  pulpy  fruit  is  quite  another  afiair. 
These  can  lianlly  get  too  ripe  on  the  tree, 
and  it  is  well  to  contrive  to  fasten  a net 
against  the  wall,  sloping  outwards,  but 
forming  a bag,  so  that  what  falls  should  not 
be  damaged  for  the  table.  Where  any  fruit 
on  a tree  varies  as  to  the  time  of  ripening 
it  should  be  frequently  examined,  and  the 
forwardest  taken  ofif.  By  this  plan,  you  may 
be  gathering  for  a considerable  time,  and 
have  all  in  perfection. 

Vines. — The  vines  on  the  walls  should  be 
looked  over.  The  stumps  of  all  useless 
lateral  shoots,  previously  pinched  off,  should 
now  be  cut  close  to  the  bud,  as  they  will  not 
shoot  again.  This  will  give  the  wood  and 
fruit  air  and  light,  which  will  materially  aid 
their  ripening.  All  the  branches  should  be 
nailed  in  closely  to  the  wall.  The  earlier 
grapes,  in  favourable  situations,  beginning 
to  ripen,  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun 
as  much  as  possible,  and,  if  the  wasps  or 
birds  attack  them,  they  should  be  protected 
by  being  put  into  thin  crape,  hair,  gauze,  or 
paper  bags,  putting  one  bunch  only  in  each, 
and  having  the  bags  made  of  different  sizes 
for  this  purpose.  Such  grapes  as  are  not  so 
forward  should  be  thinned  out.  It  is  of 
much  importance  that  this  should  be  done  in 
time,  as  it  will  greatly  tend  to  increase  their 
size,  and  prevent  them  from  rotting. 

Strawberries. — Young  plantations  of 
strawberries  may  now  be  made  with  good  pros- 
pect of  success.  The  runners  of  all  sorts 
intended  to  be  propagated  should  be  taken 
off,  and  bedded  out  m nursery-beds,  in  order 
to  acquire  strength  to  he  planted  out  after- 
wards rather  later  in  the  season,  or  early  in 
the  spring.  Although  this  is  a very  good 
season  for  making  plantations  of  these  fruits, 
still  circumstances  may  occur  to  prevent  such 
being  done,  such  as  want  of  space  until  other 
crops  be  removed,  the  dry  state  of  the 
weather,  &o. ; for  it  will  be  easier  to  water 
the  plants  in  the  nursery-beds  than  in  the 
finished  plantation.  Besides,  all  plants  of 
this  description  are  improved  by  frequent 
trapsplantatiun,  which,  of  itself,  would  be 
sufficient  reason  for  rearing  them,  previously 
to  their  final  planting  out  in  a nursery  bed. 

Small  Fruits. — Red  and  white  currants, 
and  Morelia  cherries,  planted  on  north 
aspects,  should,  as  they  ripen,  he  covered  up 
with  nets  to  protect  them  from  birds,  and 
many  of  the  large  currant  bushes  may  be 
covered  with  lai'ge  garden  mats,  which  will 
preserve  them  till  a late  period.  Tlie  late 
and  thick-skinned  gooseberries,  red  and 
white  currants,  in  quarters  or  rows,  round 
the  sides  of  the  walks,  should  be  examined, 


and  such  as  are  best  laden  with  fruit  siiculd 
be  covered  up  with  mats  or  nets. 

Insects  upon  Fkoit-tkees. — Never  lose 
sight  of  this  object,  even  when  the  crop  is 
gathered  ; therefore,  when  trees  get  stripped 
of  their  fruit,  resume  the  use  of  the  garden 
engine  with  great  force  upon  them,  particu- 
larly apricots,  peaches,  and  plums.  Tiie  red 
spider  will  often  begin  to  show  itself  again, 
as,  whilst  the  fruit  has  been  ripening,  it  will 
have  gained  considerable  strength.  The 
destruction  at  this  time  of  thousands  of  this 
formidable  enemy  will  prevent  millions 
coming  forth  in  the  spring.  .Slugs  and  wasps 
will  now  be  strong,  and  every  means  should 
be  adopted  to  de.stroy  them ; the  directions 
given  already,  if  acted  upon  with  perseve- 
rance, will  subdue  them. 

Apricots. — A few  may  ripen  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  only  those  must  be 
gathered  ; avoid  touching  those  which  are 
not  ripe. 

Pears. — Again  remove  'the  breast-wood, 
or  any  after  growth  in  blossoms,  so  as  to 
conduct  all  the  strength  to  the  fruit  and  next 
year’s  wood.  Let  none  of  the  leading  shoots, 
especially  of  young  trees,  be  injured  from 
inattention  to  nailing,  or  otherwise  securing 
them  ; a windy  night  might  ruin  them. 

Ripening  Melons. — Take  particular  care 
now  of  the  ripening  melons,  if  there  should 
happen  to  be  much  rain,  the  roots  of  the 
plants  and  all  the  best  fruit  must  be  well 
defended  from  it.  In  hot,  dry  weather,  give 
the  advancing  succession  crops  of  melons 
occasional  waterings. 


THIRD  week,  in  AUGUST. 

Training  in  Summer  Shoots. — Continue 
to  train  in  all  shoots  closely  to  the  wall  or 
espalier,  whether  the  crop  of  fruit  be 
gathered  or  not  from  the  tree.  .^Iso  pick  off 
such  leaves  as  overhang  tlie  fruit,  not  only 
of  peaches  and  nectarines,  but  of  the  choice 
wall-pears  and  apples.  Even  this  thinning 
•of  leaves  should  be  extended  to  the  espaliers, 
and  done  to  a certain  degree  ; at  the  same 
time  thin  away  all  superfluous  spray 
from  the  spurs,  and  cutting  clean  off  the 
lateral  twigs. 

Strawbeuries.— Now  is  a good  time  to 
plant  strawberries,  and  if  moist  weather,  it 
may  be  done  any  time  in  the  month,  but  if 
iihe  weather  be  very  dry  and  hot,  it  will  be 
•proper  either  to  water  them  plentifully,  or 
do  not  begin  planting  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  month.  The  strong  runner  plants  of  the 
same  year,  taken  from  buds  that  bear  well, 
are  the  proper  sets  for  planting.  The  princi- 
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pal  sorts  for  general  planting  are,  the  scarlet, 
the  hautboys,  the  large  chili,  the  white  and 
red  wood,  the  pine-apple  strawberry,  and  the 
alpine,  fur  the  plants  of  the  latter  continue  to 
rroduce  fruit  from  June  to  October  and 
November,  and  if  sheltered  with  a frame  and 
glass,  will  sometimes,  if  open  mild  weather, 
continue  till  near  Cliristmas.  There  are 
many  new  and  excellent  varieties  of  straw- 
berries lately  introduced,  and  all  of  which 
are  worth  cultivation,  such  as  Myatt’s  pine. 
Keen's  seedling,  AVillmott’s  superb,  and 
Knyvett’s  new  pine. 

Gureants. — About  the  middle  of  the 
month,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mat  up  a few 
of  the  best  bushes,  both  for  kitchen  and 
dessert  use  ; choose  a perfectly  dry  day,  and 
make  the  mats  quite  close ; standards, 
espaliers,  or  wall-trained  trees  are  most 
readily  preserved  in  this  vf&j. 

Gooseberries. — The  choice  sorts  of  goose- 
berries should  now  be  matted  up,,  but  when 
this  is  done,  their  buShes  should  be  quite 
dry.  Where  birds  aboundj  it  may  be  neces- 
BSity  to  mat  up  <the  whole; 

Wall  Trees. — Again  examine  all  the' 
best  stone-fruit  trees  ; secure  the  retained 
shoots  to  the  wall ; plaoe  -nets  under  the 
trees  to  keep:  the  ripening  fruit  from  falling 
to  the  ground.  Remove  any  young  growths 
lately  produced ; fix  up  loose  branches  or  the 
pointS'of  lengthening  shoots. 

Fig  Trees. — All  strong  shoots  should  be 
laid  close  to  the  wall,  but  use  the  knife  as 
little  as  possible.  No  shoots  should  be  cut 
off  but  those  which- grow  fore-right,  and  those 
which  grow  in  - a proper  position  should  be 
carefulty  trained,  for  those  which  are  now 
laid  on  are  the  shoots  from  which  the  fruit 
is  expected  next  year.  Let  the  shoots  be 
laid,  in  regularly,  not  one  across  another, 
and  secured  properly,  for  on  account  of  the 
broadness  of  the  leaves,  the  wind  and  rain 
have-great  power  over  them. 


FOUKm  WEEK  IN  AHatTST. 

Vines.— Examme.yonr'vines  onoe.morer 
both  those  against  w^s,  and  sueh'Os  are  on 
the  open  ground-;  there  will  yet  be  some 
useless  and  trailing  branches  produced,  and 
these  must  be  removed.  After  this  let  all 
such  as  are  loose  from  the  walls  or  stakes  be 
fastened,  and  when  the  whole  is  reduced 
thus  far  to  order,  look  attentively  over  the 
condition  of  the  fmit.  In  order  to  give 
every  part  of  the  tree  its  due  degree  of  lieat 
and  sun,  remove  the  leaves  where  there  are 
too  many,  and  bring  in  others  from  more 
distant  places  where  they  are  wanting.  When 


the  vines  are  thus  put  in  order,  let  thcgr,iund 
be  dug  up  about  and  between  them  ; it  will 
have  been  trampled  in  going  amongst  them 
for  the  purpose  of  trimming,  and  weeds 
will  have  begun  to  spring  up.  This  is  the 
season  at  which  the  fruit  require.s  most 
nourishment,  and  it  would  be  ill  manage- 
ment to  leave  the  trees  exhausted  by  weeds, 
or  in  ground  hardened  by  treading.  They 
want  all  the  nourishment  the  earth  can 
afford,  and  it  is  certain  that  a great  deal  less 
will  be  supplied  by  the  same  quantity,  when 
the  surface  is  hard,'  than  when  it  is  kept 
soft  and  broken  by  culture. 

Raspberries. — The  raspberry  beds  now 
require  a particular  management  little  under 
stood  by  gardeners.  The  fruit  is  now  matured  s 
or  gradually  approaching  to  maturity,  and 
the  business  is  to  ripen  it  well.  A free 
passage  of  air  is  the  true  and  only  way  of 
ripening  it,  and  at  the  season  of  ripening  a 
great  deal  of  nourishment  is  required,  though 
watering  is  prejudicial : upon  these  two 
points,  turns  the  management  of  the  rasp- 
berry plantation  at  this  time.  Let  the  canes 
be  placed  in  order  at  a proper  distance  from 
one: another,  and  kepfirom  dangling;  a few 
stakes  will  be  very  useful  for  this  purpose 
The  canes  must  be  kept  free  and  clear  from 
one  another,  and  in  a good  position  ; and 
when  they  are  thus  brought  to  order,  let 
the  ground  be  dug  up  between  the  rows, 
and  the  mould  broken  very  tine  on  the  sur- 
face. They  will  after  this  grow  with  grea 
vigour,  and  the  fruit  will  be  of  the  true 
delicate  flavour. 

Planting  Currants  and  Gooseberries. 

— The  lesser  fruit  trees  are  at  no  times  so 
well  transplanted  as  at  this  season,  par- 
ticularly if  there  come  a little  rain.  'J'he 
currant  and  the  gooseberry  will  take  at 
onoe,  if  they  be  watered,  though  there  fall 
little  or  no  wet  from  the  clouds;  but  the 
raspberry  will  not  do  well  unless  it  have 
natural  showers.  There  is  more  care  re- 
quired for  this  little  shrub  than  is  com- 
monly-allowed  to  it,  and  that  is  the  reason 
so  many  of  the  plantations  succeed  so  badly. 
The  planting  raspberries  in  September, 
though  generally  practised,  is  too  lale. 
Warmth  assists  greatly  in  their  rooting; 
and  upon  the  first  success  depends  their 
future  strength.  Whenever  the  end  of 
AugiU't  IS  showery,  there  is  no  time  so 
favourable. 

Gathering  Fruit.  — Gather  standard 
pears  and  apples  as  they  ripen.  Many  of 
them  will  not  be  fit  for  a month  yet  to 
come  ; but  those  which  arc  ripe  should  be 
gathered.  The  fruit  trees  at  this  season 
should  be  carefully  uxam^iCU  two  or  throe 
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times  a week.  The  whole  of  the  fruits  does 
not  ripen  simultaneously ; but  it  is  the 
general  custom,  although  a very  faulty  one, 
of  stripping  all  the  fruit  off  at  one  time,  by 
which  the  ripe  is  gathered  with  the  unripe, 
and  a considerable  loss  is  thereby  sustained  ; 
if  pulled  too  soon,  the  fruit  never  acquires 
its  true  flavour ; if  too  late,  it  does  not 
keep  well. 


SXTCKEN  GARBEN. 

FIRST  WEEK  IN  AUGUST. 

General  Directions. — Hoe,  weed,  thim 
and  stir  the  surface  amongst  all  crops  ; wateri 
shade,  and  attend  to  neatness  and  order  ; clear 
off  all  crops  as  soon  as  they  are  exhausted, 
in  order  that  the  garden  may  always  present 
a neat  and  orderly  appearance ; clear,  dig, 
and  trench  every  empty  space,  and  let  some 
useful  vegetable  be  planted  on  it,  differing 
in  its  nature  and  habit  from  that  which  grew 
on  it  before.  By  this  mode  of  management 
none  of  the  ground  will  be  idle.  Fallowing 
ground  is  a waste  of  time  and  labour.  As 
slugs  and  other  vermin  will  now  be  making 
deplorable  ravages  amongst  crops  of  young 
plants,  a constant  attention  is  required  to 
subdue  them.  Those  seeds  which  are  ripen- 
ing should  be  gathered  when  dry,  and  after 
being  properly  hardened,  laid  by  for  use  in 
a dry,  airy  seed  room.  Collect  all  the 
fragrant,  culinary,  and  medicinal  herbs. 

Asparagus. — The  asparagus  beds  must 
be  regularly  cleared  of  all  weeds.  Particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  beds  planted  in 
the  spring,  as  well  as  to  seedling  plants.  As 
we  are  most  anxious  to  lay  before  our  readers 
any  information  by  which  the  culture  of  our 
culinary  vegetables  can  be  improved,  we 
shall  take  this  opportunity  of  presenting 
them  with  the  mode  of  cultivating  asparagus 
in  Vienna,  which  is  suppposed  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  is  grown  in  earthen, 
ware  hollow  cylinders,  open  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  merely  pierced  with  a hole  to 
admit  light.  The  situation  of  tha  beds 
should  bo  a sunny  one,  and  dry.  They 
should  be  planted  with  two  rows  of  aspara- 
gus, if  three  and  a half  feet  broad ; and  in 
three  rows,  if  five  feet  broad ; between  each 
bed  there  should  be  a space  of  three  feet,  in 
order  that  the  bads  may  not  be  trodden  upon 
by  the  gardener,  when  cutting,  or  cleaning, 
or  manuring.  The  beds  should  be  about 
three  to  three  and  a half  feet  deep,  and  the 
earth  well  screened  through  a sieve.  They 
should  be  thus  filled,  early  in  April;— 1st, 
one  foot  deep  of  leaves  and  earth,  taken 
from  under  the  trees,  or  else  with  wood 


sliavings,  rotten  wood,  or  other  substance 
which  will  allow  the  water  to  drain  through ; 
and  this  is  to  be  laid  down  lightly,  not 
pressed,  nor  trodden  down ; 2nd,  six  inches  of 
clean  earth,  passed  through  a sieve ; 3rd,  six 
inches  of  manure  ; 4th,  six  inches  of  good 
earth ; 5th,  six  inches  of  manure ; 6th,  six 
inches  of  fine  good  earth;  The  asparagus 
must  then  be  planted  at  distances  of  two  feet 
upon  hotbeds  of  three  inches  high,  and 
twelve  inches  in  circumference,  formed  in 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  plate  upon  the 
ground,  so  that  the  roots  may  spread  all 
round.  These  roots  are  then  to  be  covered 
with  a little  more  hotbed  earth,  and  the 
whole  bed  to  be  covered  with  rich  earth  to  a 
good  inch  above  the  - tops  of  the  roots,  or  a 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  garden.  This  is 
necessary,  as  the  beds  always  sink  very 
much  for  tbe  first  year  or  two.  After  being 
planted,  the  beds  should  be  gently  watered, 
and  as  soon  as  the  shoots  attain  tbe  height  of 
six  inches,  they  should  have  a cylinder  of 
clay,  with  a hole  at  the  top  of  each,  big 
enough  to  admit  of  a straw,  and  the  air 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  from 
underneath.  Asparagus  should  be  planted 
in  April,  according  to  the  weather,  and  will,. 
when  thus  planted,  produce  for  twenty  years, 
consecutively,  and  increase  in  quality  every 
year  as  the  roots  spread. 

Borecole. — It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  a 
little  seed,  for  a very  late  crop.  Plant  out 
any  that  are  remaining  in  the  beds,  giving 
them  in  dry  weather  a copious  watering. 
Keep  the  growing  crops  clear  from  weeds. 

Brocoli. — Plant  out  some  of  the  late 
crops,  whicli  will  come  in  the  following  May. 
The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  should 
be  a rich  loam,  well  manured. 

Cabbage  should  now  be  sown  for  a main 
crop.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  but  none 
surpass  the  early  Yorks.  A large  cabbage 
is  now  sold  under  the  name  of  the  “ Enfield 
Market.”  It  hearts  well,  is  sweet  and  tender, 
without  any  of  the  rankness  so  commonly 
experienced  in  cabbages.  It  is  an  excellent 
cabbage  for  standing  the  winter.  Thevanak 
is  a fine  cabbage.  'The  time  for  sowing  tha 
latter  cabbage  is  variously  recommended  j 
but  everything  must  depend  on  the  season. 
If  it  be  dry,  the  seeds  cannot  vegetate ; 
therefore,  let  the  seed-bed  or  border  be  first 
soaked  with  water  for  tliree  nights,  and 
cover  the  spot  with  mats  during  the  day. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  fairly  up,  sprinkle 
completely  over-night,  and  again  shade  a 
little  for  a day  or  two,  by  a mat  or  canvas 
raised  an  inch  or  two  above  the  seedlings. 

Carrot. — If  it  be  desired  to  have  them 
young  and  early  in  spring,  some  seed  should 
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be  sown  the  early  part  of  the  month  in  a I 
deep,  open,  and  ricli  soil.  Do  not-  sow  this 
seed  on  a windy  day,  as  the  seeds  are  of  that 
wiugeil  kind  that  the  wind  is  apt  to  blow 
them  in  every  direction  but  the  right  one. 
If  they  be  sown  in  drills,  they  should  be  a 
foot  asunder. 

Cauliflower.  — Cauliflowers,  for  the 
early  crops  of  next  year,  should  be  sown  this 
month  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  it.  Gardening  is  not  with- 
out its  superstitions,  and  the  London  market 
gardeners  fix  upon  the  twenty-first  of  this 
month  for  the  sowing  of  the  seed  ; but  it  is  ridi- 
culous to  suppose  that  any  one  particular  day 
is  better  than  another,  or  that  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  would  not  bo  as  favourable  as  the 
twenty-first.  The  better  plan  is  to  adopt  the 
medium  ; for  if  they  be  grown  too  soon,  they 
are  apt  to  button,  and  if  too  late,  they  will  not 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  weather  the  winter. 
In  order,  however,  to  guard  against  the 
diflerenee  in  seasons,  the  better  plan  would 
be  to  make  three  different  sowings ; one  in 
the  first  week  in  August,  one  on  the  ^eenth, 
and'oneon  the  thirty-first;  for  the  day  which 
would  be  the  proper  day  in  one  year  would 
not  be  the  proper  day  in  another.  Cauli- 
flowers sown  at  this  time  will  produce  their 
heads  in  May.  It  is  stated,  in  the  Domestic 
Gardener's  Maniud,  that  if  cauliflower  be 
not  sown  till  the  last  week  in  August,  and 
if  the  seedlings  be  not  transplanted  till  the 
middle  or  near  the  end  of  November,  before 
the  hard  weather  sets  in,  no  sort  of  covering 
is  necessary,  nor  any  other  protection  than 
that  afford^  by  a wall  ha-ving  a south  aspect. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  cauliflower  plants  are 
often  killed  with  too  much  kindness  ; but  we 
can  only  say  that  if  any  of  our  young  gar- 
deners wish  to  lose  the  cauliflower  plants, 
they  will  follow  the  advice  of  the  editor  of 
tlie  Gardener's  Manual. 

Celery. — We  have  already  given  full 
instructions  for  the  management  of  celery, 
and  the  duty  of  the  gardener  is  now  princi- 
pally confined  to  earthing  up  the  crops, 
taking  particular  care  to  keep  the  earth 
from  the  hearts,  and  not  to  repeat  the 
earthing  too  frequently.  It  may  be  found 
l^neficial  to  give  the  growing  crops  a little 
liquid  manure,  but  by  no  means  to  saturate 
the  soil. 

CoLEWORTS. — Select  the  strongest  from 
the  early  cabbage  beds,  and  plant  them  at  a 
distance  of  fourteen  inches  each  way.  Hoe 
up  those  that  have  been  already  planted,  and 
pick  out  all  those  that  show  an  inclination  to 
run  to  seed. 

Endive. — The  seed  must  now  be  sown  the 
first  week  for  a late  winter  crop.  Plant  out 


I those  from  the 'seed-bed  that  were  sown  in 
June  or  July.  Keep  the  hoe-  at  work 
between  those  that  were  planted  early,  and 
protect  those  that  are  likely  to  blanch  from 
heavy  rains. 

Kidney  Beans.— Earth  up  the  dwarf 
sorts  of  kidney  beans,  and  put  the  stakes  to 
those  that  require  it:  'Select  some  of  the 
best  pods  for  seed,  but  .do  not  leave  too  many 
on  a plant,  as  they  may  exhaust  its  strength,  ■ 
and  diminish  the  goodness  of  the  seed. 

Fennel  and  Angelica. — About  the 
beginning- of  this  month  .the  seeds  of  fennel 
maybe  sown,  which  are  intended  to  raise 
plants  for  next  year’s  use,  and  by  sowing 
them  at  this  season,  they  will  come  up 
strongest  in  the  spring,  though  they  will 
also  grow  very  well  by  spring  so'wing  in 
' February  or  March. 

Leeks. — Keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and 
draw  some  earth  about  the  stems — many 
people  adopt  the  erroneous  practice  of  out-  ‘ 
ting  the  leaves,  but  it  is  a practice  that  ought- 
to  be  studiously  avoided,  as  it  commits  a 
great  injury  to  the  plant. 

Lettuce. — Sow  hardy  Dutch,-  cos,'  and 
Bath  lettuce,  for  transplanting.  The  principal 
sowing  should  be  made  the  first  week  in  this 
month,  and  which  is  intended  to  raise  plants- 
for  supplying  the  table  in  September,  October 
and  November.  The  second  sowing  must  be 
done  some  time  between  the  fifteenth  and 
twenty-first  of  the  month,  and  the  plants 
raised  from  the  sowing  are  some  to  be  planted 
in  September  and  October,  for  winter  supply, 
and  of  others,  such  as  Silesia,  brown  Dutch, 
-common  white,  and  hardy  green  cabbage 
lettuce,  some  may  be  transplanted  into  beds 
or  borders,  and  a principal  supply  remain, 
and  tliinned  moderately  to  cut  for  use  as 
wanted,  in  winter  or  spring ; and  a good 
quantity  of  the  cos,  and  other  lettuces  to  be 
planted  out  in  September  and  October  upon 
warm  borders,  in  order  to  supply  the  table 
next  March,  April,  and  May.  Or  soma  of 
the  plants  raised  from  both  the  first  and 
second  sowing,  particularly  the-brown  Dutch, 
and  common  cabbage  lettuces,  may,  in  Goto- 
ber  and  November,  be  planted  in  shallow 
frames,  to  forward  them  for  winter  service, 
in  which  season  they  must  be  covered  every 
night,  and  in  all  wet  and  other  bad  and  cold 
weather  with  the  glasses,  and  in  hard  frosts 
they  must  also  have  a covering  of  dry  litter, 
such  as  straw  or  fern,  laid  over  the  glasses, 
and  about  the  outside  of  the  frames.  If  thus 
managed,  some  will  be  tolerably  well  cab- 
baged, in  small  heads,  in  December,  January, 
and  Februair. 

Onions,  if  ripe,  should  be  taken  up,  and 
laid  with  the'ur  roots  facing  the  sun,  under 
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some  dry  airy  shed.  The  ground  is  then  to 
be  trenched  up  and  laid  in  ridges.  The  seed 
for  a full  winter  crop  may  be  sown  the  first 
week  ; the  soil  must  be  deep  and  rich,  and 
should  be  sown  in  drills  a foot  apart.  The 
Strasburg  and  Welch  onions  should  be  sown, 
to  supply  the  table  during  winter  and  early 
spring  for  salads. 

Parsnips. — Examine  the  crops,  and  thin 
them  where  necessary.  Keep  them  clear 
from  weeds. 

Eadish.  — For  the  winter,  or  the  late 
autumn  crops,  some  seed  may  now  be  sown. 
The  black  Spanish,  or  the  queen  radish,  is 
the  best  kind  to  sow. 

Salads,  such  as  mustard,  cress,  &o., 
should  be  sown  every  fortnight ; if  sown  in 
a shady  place,  it  will  keep  in  use  the  longer. 

Spinach  should  be  sown  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  to  produce  a supply  during 
autumn,  winter,  and  the  spring  months, 
until  the  spring  crops  come  in  to  succeed  it. 
The  prickly-seeded,  or  the  Flanders  sort,  is 
to  be  preferred  for  this  sowing,  as  being  less 
tender  than  the  round-seeded  kind,  and 
better  calculated  to  stand  the  severity  of  the 
winter.  Ground  intended  for  spinach  cannot 
be  too  highly  manured,  as  the  larger  and 
more  succulent  the  herb  is,  the  more  it  is 
esteemed.  Spinach,  however,  when  too 
strong  will  not  stand  thb  winter  so  well  as 
that  which  is  less  succulent;  still,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  mild,  such  strong  crops  will  aflford 
an  abundant  winter  supply. 

Turnips. — Another,  sowing  may  still  be 
made.  The  white  stone,  or  a superior  early 
sort,  is  to  be  preferred.  Thin  out  and  hoe 
the  earlier  crops. 


SECOND  -WEEK  IN  AUGUST. 

General  Directions.— -Remove  all  de- 
cayed leaves,  branches,  and  stems,  and  the 
remains  of  all  crops  that  have  been  used,  so 
as  to  preserve  order  and  neatness,  and  make 
way  for  winter  crops,  or  winter  fallows. 
The  winter  cropping  must  now  be  nearly 
closed ; gather  in  and  dry  herbs  and  seeds 
of  all  kinds,  also  onions,  shalots,  and  such 
like.  Hoe  and  earth  up  the  growing  crops, 
and  apply  clear  liquid  manure  often ; clear, 
dig,  or  trench  every  empty  space,  and  let  it  be 
•ccupied  b^  some  useful  vegetable,  different 
in  constitution  from  that  which  grew  there 
before. 

Artichokes.  — As  the  young  leaves  of 
artichokes  intended  for  onard,  and  which 
were  put  in  a state  of  preparation  for  that 
purpose  last  month,  advance  to  the  height  of 
8 foot,  or  eighteen  inches,  they  should  be 
tied  together  with  sprigs  of  matting,  and 


then  enveloped  in  clean  straw,  and  gradually 
moulded  up,  as  practised  with  cardoons,  or 
the  leaves  may  be  held  by  the  hand  and 
bound  round  with  haybands,  and  the  mould 
drawn  round  them. 

Angelica.  — Angelica  being  a biennial 
plant  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  its  seeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  A rather  damp  situation 
is  most  congenial  to  them.  In  April  they 
will  be  fit  to  plant  where  they  are  to  come  to 
perfection. 

Cabbage  Plants.— Cabbage  plants  may 
be  planted  out  now  in  any  spare  quarters,  as 
close  as  five  or  six  inches  from  each  other 
in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  wide  enough  apart 
to  walk  between  them.  In  the  winter  every 
other  one  may  be  drawn  to  boil  as  greens, 
and  give  the  rest  more  room  to  grow  ; farther 
into  the  winter  every  other  one  may  be 
taken  again,  which  will  give  full  room  to 
cabbage,  and  they  will  come  in  early  and 
fine. 

Cauliflowers.— The  later  sown  ones  to 
be  kept  over  the  winter  should  now  be  pro- 
tected from  heavy  rains,  and  the  best  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  gat  a garden-frame,  and 
select  a spot  of  ground  well-drained.  This 
should  be  dressed  and  dug  just  the  siza 
required  for  the  frame,  as  much  as  the  frame 
will  cover,  and  from  the  seed  bed  plant  out, 
three  inches  apart,  as  many  as  will  fill  tha 
space.  This  done,  and  the  earth  settled 
about  their  roots  by  a gentle  watering,  place 
the  frame  in  it,  proper  situation,  and  put  on 
the  glass  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  shading 
if  necessary  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Soma 
of  the  cauliflower  plants  that  were  set  out 
in  the  month  of  July  for  a Michaelmas  crop 
will,  towards  the  latter  part  of  this  month  or 
the  beginning  of  next,  begin  to  show  their 
heads  ; they  should  be  encouraged  in  their 
growth  as  much  as  possible  by  passing  the 
hoe  between  the  rows,  and  drawing  up  the 
earth  round  their  stalks. 

Cardoons. — The  cardoons  will  now  be 
advanced  to  some  height  by  the  middle  of 
this  month,  and,  therefore,  they  must  accord- 
ingly be  blanched  higher.  Tie  their  leaves 
closely  and  regularly  together.  Those 
earthed  up  now  will  be  fit  for  use  in  October, 
November,  and  December,  and  the  two 
succeeding  montlis,  but  in  severe  frosts  should 
be  covered  with  dry  litter  ; or  in  some  fully 
blanched  plants,  you  may  at  the  approach  of 
severe  frost  loosen  the  earth  below  on  one 
side  and  lean  them  down  towards  the  ground, 
as  the  covering  can  then  be  more  readily 
applied. 

Endive. — Plant  out  endive  for  a general 
winter  crop^  in  a dry  spot  in  a warm  situa- 
tion, allowing  them  a foot  distance  each 
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way,  and  some  should  also  be  planted  in  a 
warm  border,  or  dry  sheltered  compartments, 
to  remain  till  after  Christmas,  before  you 
begin  to  blanch  it.  This,  if  it  survives  the 
frost,  will  be  acceptable  for  salads  and  other 
uses,  in  January,  February,  and  March,  and 
especially  if  covered  with  a coat  of  dry  leaves 
or  fern.  Tie  together  the  leaves  of  endive, 
to  blanch  white,  tender,  and  mild  tasted ; 
observing  generally  to  perform  it  in  dry 
weather,  and  principally  to  the  largest  full- 
sized  plants,  of  good  stocky  growth,  and  full 
in  the  heart. 

Lettuces. — The  different  sorts  of  lettuces 
sown  in  July,  for  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
use,  should  Se  planted  out  at  different  times 
this  month,  into  the  beds  and  borders  where 
they  are  to  remain.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  it  no  seeds  were  sown  at  that 
time  for  the  borders,  you  must  not  in  thb 
case  omit  to  sow  some,  which  will  be  in  good 
time,  provided  it  be  sown  in  warm,  rich 
ground.  About  the  middle  of  the  month 
some  seed  of  different  sorts  should  be  sown 
to  plant  in  frames,  &&,  in  October,  to  stand 
the  winter,  for  use  in  the  following  spring, 
and  early  in  the  summer. 

Pabsley. — Parsley  may  be  sown  this 
month  for  winter  and  spring  use,  this  being 
the  most  natural  season  for  sowing  biennials. 

Salads.  — Eadishes  for  autumn  supply 
should  be  sown  at  least  twice  this  month ; 
all  sorts  are  alike  proper.  The  black  spinach 
sort  may  be  sown  for  variety,  as  also  for 
winter  use,  as  it  may  be  taken  up  and  pre- 
> served  in  sand  till  Spring.  American  cress, 
chervil,  cress,  mustard,  rape,  &c.,  should 
also  be  sown  during  the  month.  Salads  sown 
now  will  continue  longer  fit  for  use  than 
such  as  were  sown  during  the  previous 
summer  months.  An  abundant  supply  of 
Normandy  curled  cress  should  be  sown  at 
this  time,  which  will  continue  in  perfection 
during  winter,  and  early  in  spring.  Brown 
cos  lettuce  should  now  be  sown ; the  plants 
of  this  sowing  will  stand  the  winter,  and 
come  into  use  in  spring. 

Turnips. — Hoe  and  thin  the  turnips  which 
were  _ sown  last  month ; let  the  plants 
be  thinned  out  to  the  distimce  of  about  six 
or  eight  inches ; but  for  large  field  turnips, 
cut  them  out  almost  double  that  distance. 

Winter  Spinach.  — The  spinach  which 
WM  sown  in  July  should  now  bo  cleared,  and 
thinned  out  to  proper  distances.  Let  the 
plants  be  thinned  out  regulary  to  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  inches. 

THIRD  WEEK  IX  ADOCBT. 

Bbocou. — Continue  to  plant  for  a winter 


and  spring  crop.  Draw  tJie  earth  to  the 
stems  of  those  that  have  been  planted  some 
time. 

Celery. — Earth  up  as  it  grows  on  dry 
days.  Plant  out  another  crop  for  use  during 
the  winter. 

Cress  (Black  American).— Sow  on  a 
warm  border,  at  the  bottom  of  a wall  or 
hedge,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  or  on 
a bed  of  light  dry  earth,  or  any  situation  ex- 
posed to  the  shn.  It  will  stand  the  winter, 
and  come  in  early  in  the  spring.  It  may  he 
sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drilb,  nine  or 
ten  inches  apart. 

Cress  (Garden)  may  also  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  this  month  ; it  will  continue 
good  cutting  till  destroyed  by  frost ; sow  the 
curled  kind,  as  it  is  the  hardiest. 

Coleworts  may  still  be  planted.  If  a 
succession  be  required,  plant  some  the  middle 
of  this  month. 

Endive  for  a late  crop  should  be  sown 
about  the  middle  of  this  month ; also 
plant  out  of  that  sown  last  month  for  a 
full  crop.  Hoe  and  clean  the  advancing 
crop,  and  if  endive  be  required  early,  let  the 
blanching  be  begun,  either  by  earthing  or 
tying  up  ; it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a few 
weeks. 

Herbs. — Continue  to  gather  and  dry  all 
kinds  of  pot  and  medicinal  herbs,  according 
to  the  season  and  state  of  their  growth.  If 
slips  or  cuttings  Lave  not  yet  been  made, 
they  will  succeed  very  well,  especially  if 
made  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Lettuces  may  still  be  sown  in  rich  dry 
soil,  and  a warm  situation,  which  will  be  fit 
to  transplant  in  October.  Sow  the  brown 
Dutch,  and  hardy  green  cabbage,  and  tha 
green  and  black  seeded  cos  kinds. 

Onions. — At  this  time  the  spring-grown 
crops  will  be  fast  approaohing  to  maturity, 
and  with  the  view  of  forwarding  them,  and 
promoting  the  swelling  of  the  bulbs,  they 
should  be  laid  according  to  the  directions 
already  given. 

Badisues.  — About  the  middle  of  tha 
month  sow  a few  black  Spanisli,  and  also 
some  red  and  white  queen  radish.  'J'hey 
may  either  be  sown  in  shallow  drills,  thinly, 
at  nine  inches  apart,  or  may  be  sown  bro.ad- 
cast,  or  the  queen  kind  may  be  sown  along 
with  the  winter  spinach  ; but  the  black 
Spanish  grows  too  rank  in  the  leaves  to  ba 
sown  amongst  other  crops. 

Shallots.  — About  the  middle  of  tha 
month,  the  full  crops  of  shallots,  garlic,  aud 
rocambole,  will  be  fit  for  taking  up.  Tha 
criterion  of  their  ripeness  is  when  the  leaves 
turn  yellow. 

Saiads  sows  now  will  continue  longer 
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for  use  than  such  as  were  sown  during  the  pre- 
vious summer  mouths.  An  abundant  supply 
of  Normandy  curled  cress  slmuld  bo  sown  at 
this  time,  which  will  continue  in  perfection 
during  winter  and  early  in  .spring. 

. Turnu’  (the  yellow  Dutch),  for  a full 
winter  crop,  may  be  sown  about  the  middle 
of  the  month,.  About  the  latter  end  of  the 
month  they  may  be  partially  thinned  out, 
and  finally  in  September. 


FOURTH  WEEK  IN  AUGUST. 

Artichokes  now  require  dressing.  A 
number  of  suckers  will  naturally  be  pro- 
duced from  the  sides  of  all  thfe  pLints  that 
are  healthy,,  which,  if  not  taken  off,  will  im- 
poverish. and  drain  the  nourishment  from  the 
more  perfect  fruit  at  the  top. 

BitocoLi.-^The  brpeoli  plants  which  were 
removed  the  beginning  of  last  month  from 
the  seed  bed,  should  now  have  their  last 
renaoval,  watering  them  .daily  till  they  have 
taken  rooti 

Cabbage.— Cabbage  seed  may  still  be 
soivn  the  lattee  ehd  of  the  month  from 
which  to  raise  plants  for  standing  the  winter, 
and  to  come  in  the  earliest  next  spring.  Sow 
the  early  dwarf,  or  true  early  York,  on  a 
bed  or  border  of  light  dry  earth,  moderately 
rich.  A little  red  cabbage  may  be  sown  at 
the  same  time,  to  plant  out  in  the  spring. 

Carrot. — A small  quantity  of  carrot  seed 
may  be  sown.  As  the  plants  come  up,  they 
inust  be  carefully  we.eded,  and  they  must  be 
thinned  to  their  proper  distances.  If  they 
survive  the  winter  they  will  coine  early  to 
perfection,  but  their  Success  in  a great 
measure  depends  Upon  their  standing  distinct 
and  clear  from  each  other. 

Celery. — Continue  to  earth  up  the  plants 
that  were  planted  out  in  June,  m dry  wea- 
ther. Pull  up  any  plants  that  may  have  run 
to  seed.  This  earthing  must  be  repeated 
every  second  or  third  week,  according  to  the 
growth  of  the  plants  ; but  never  earth  up  too 
much  at  a time. 

Cole  WORTS. — Thin,  the  seed-beds.  The 
plants  that  are  taken  up  should  not  be  thrown 
away,  but  removed  into  another  bed ; and 
after  this  the. seed-bed  must  he  weeded.  This 
must  be  repeated  from  time  to  time.  The 
transplanted  seedlings  must  be  carefully 
watered,  and  thb. bed  often  refreshed  in  the 
same  manner.  It  will  be  a great  advantage  to 
bring  them  forward  now,  and  this  will  be  the 
most  effectually. done  by  frequently  watering. 

Corn- SALAD.-^Sow  the  seed  for  the ‘suc- 
ceeding spring;  it  lies  a long  time  in  the 
ground,  and  takes  the  first  growth  slowly. 
If  the  seed  be  kept  till  spring,  it  is  a great 


chance  if  it  succeeds  ; but  if  sown  fresh  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  however  long  it  may 
lie  in  the  ground,  there  will  be  no  rear  of  its 
ultimately  coming  up. 

Fennel. — This  is  a useful  herb,  and  there 
is  no  time  of  the  year  when  it  succeeds 
better  than  at  this  season  for  sowing. 

Lettuces. — Dig  some  warm  pieces  of 
ground  under  walls  and  pales  for  lettuce 
seed.  Let  it  be  soivn  with  a sparing  hand, 
and  when  the  young  plants  rise,  let  them  be 
well  watered  and  weeded.  The  cabbage  and 
brown  Dutch  lettuce  will  succeed  very  well 
in  this  manner. 

Herbs  are  now  to  be  planted  out,  and  the 
best  tim^  is  when  the  weather  is  showery. 
If  the  sky  withhold  its  supply,  the  labour 
of  the  hand  must  take  its  place,  for  this 
season  must  not  be  passed  over.  Sage 
and  thyme,  rosemary  and  lavender,  mint, 
balm,  and  winter  savory,  are  all  now  to  bo 
planted.  This  early  time  will  let  them  root 
well  before  winter,  and  they  will  be  secure 
from  decay. 

Management  op  Aromatic  Plants. — 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  mbnth,  it  will 
be  proper  to  cut  down  the  decayed  stems  of 
many  kinds  of  aromatic  plants,  such  as 
hissop,  savory,  sage,  lavender,  and  all  other 
such. like  kinds  ; at  the  same  time  it  ivill  be 
proper  to  shorten  all  the  straggling  young 
shoots,  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  within  duo 
compass,  which  will  also  make  them  produce 
numbers  of  new  short  shoots,  and  they  will 
by  that  means  form  close  snug  heads  before 
winter. 

Onions  (Sfring).— Dig  a well-sheltered 
piece  of  ground  for  the  spring  onions.  Let 
the  mould  be  very  fine,  and  the  seed  sown  on 
pretty  thick. 

Ked  Cabbage. — Few  people  know  the 
worth  of  this  vegetable,  except  for  its  use  as 
a pickle,  whereas  it  may  be  used  raw  as 
salad,  and  is  excellent.  The  seed  should  bo 
sown  during  the  present  month  so  as  to  get 
strong  enough  to  stand  tlie  winter  in  the 
store-beds,  when  they  arc  to  be  pricked  out 
six  inches  apart.  They  may  be  planted  out 
in  February  or  March,  to  their  final  destina- 
tion, two  feet  apart  one  way,  and  eighteen 
inches  the  other. 

Shallots  and  Garlic  must  be  taken  up 
as  soon  as  their  leaves  turn  yellow,  which  is 
a sign  that  they  have  attained  their  growth  ; 
they  should  then  be  pulled,  and  put  in  a dry 
place  to  keep  for  use. 

Seeds.— (lather  such  seeds  as  are  ripe, 
and  spread  them  upon  mats  to  dry,  turning 
them  from  time  to  time  ; and  when  they  Me 
dry  in  the  pods,  rub  them  out,  spreading 
them  once  .again  to  harden. 
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ON  THE  ADVANTAGE  OP  GAR- 
DENERS UNDERSTANDING  THE 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIliUTION 

OF  PLANTS. 

Br  3IB.  KEANE. 

In  tha  study  of  any  trade  or  profession 
which  an  individual  may  be  inclined  to 
pursue,  the  great  advantage  is  to  know  the 
particular  subjects  most  necessary  to  be  Re- 
quired ; and  as  we,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
consider  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants  very  necessary  to  be  studied  by  gar- 
deners, we  wil',  witliout  further  preliminaries, 
enter  into  the  investigation  and  elucidation  of 
the  subject. 

As  we  advance  from  tha  pole  to  the 
equ'.tor  we  observe  the  temperature  gra- 
dually increasing,  and  as  we  ascend  from  the 
sui'face  of  the  sea  into  the  atmosphere  we 
find  the  temperature  gradually  decreasing, 
until  we  reach  a boundary  where  our  further 
inquiries  are  stopped  by  the  deep  snow,  and 
where  vegetation  ceases.  In  taking  into 
calculation  the  vegetation  of  a given  climate, 
it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  temperature 
peculiar  to  the  latitude  itself,  and  the  reduc- 
tion caused  by  elevation. 

The  effect  of  elevation  is  not  the  same  in 
Europe  witli  all  plants ; there  are  many  that 
are  found  to  grow  indifferently  upon  the 
valley  and  the  moimtains,  as  high  as  perpe- 
tual snow  ; but,  on  the  other  liand,  there  are 
many  whose  boundaries  are  circumscribed, 
either  by  elevation  or  equivalent  tempera- 
ture. Many  plants  indigenous  on  the  plains 
in  the  North  of  Europe  occupy  the  moun- 
tains of  the  South,  The  causes  of  the  in- 
fluence of  elevation  upon  plants  are  ascribed 
to  reduced  temperature,  to  a greater  inten- 
sity of  solar  light,  and  to  a decrease  in 
humidity. 

The  rarefaction  of  the  air  as  we  ascend 
produces  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
intensity  of  light,  in  taUng  a view  of  the 
influences  caused  by  latitude,  we  find,  that 
in  the  countries  situate  near  the  equator  the 
vegetation  consists  of  pal  ms  and  thick  j ungles 
or  forests  of  evergreen  trees ; as  we  retire 
from  the  equator,  trees  with  deciduous  leaves, 
pinus,  &c.,  gradually  appear,  rich  pastures 
open  to  the  prospect,  mosses  surround  the 
trunks  of  old  trees,  and  deeayed  and  decay- 
ing vegetables  are  covered  with  fungi.  As 
we  approach  the  poles,  trees  whol  ly  disappear, 
and  lichens  constitute  the  chief  features  of 
vegetation. 

Although  a number  of  places  may  have 
the  same  annual  temperature,  yet  they  liavo 
not  the  same  climate.  There  are  the  se- 
condary constituents  of  climate such  are 


the  situation  of  the  place,  its  distance  from 
the  sea,  its  proximity  to  mountains,  its 
elevation  above  the  elevation  of  the  ocean, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  cultivation  of  tha 
lands  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  direction  of  the 
winds  to  which  it  is  exposed : these,  and 
many  other  local  phenomena,  may  so  affect 
the  results  which  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
duced by  solar  heat,  as  to  prevent  any  hope 
of  ascertaining  a climate  without  experiment. 
Instances  are  frequent  of  the  same  plants 
growing  as  indigenous  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America ; but  the  most  rational 
and  feasible  way  to  account  for  it  is  to 
suppose  that  the  plants  must  have  been 
originally  created  where  they  now  vegetate, 
the  contingent  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  found  having  been  favourable  to 
the  particular  mode  of  vegetable  develop- 
ment which  was  necessary  for  their  forma- 
tion. We  also  find,  in  general,  that  the 
habits  and  customs  of  men  are  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  climate 
which  they  inhabit.  The  unpolished  and 
hardy  mountaineer  derives  his  .chai'iioter 
from  that  of  his  native  hills  ; the  warm  and 
luxurious  plains  of  the  .south,  impart  indo- 
lence and  inactivity ; the  cold  and  barren 
scenes  of  the  north  produce  a brisk  and  per- 
severing activity. 

We  will  now  enter  into  the  subject  of  the 
' effect  light  has  upon  plants,  althou.gii  some 
species  of  plants'  seem  to  derive  their  very 
existence  from  the  direct  and  vivid  rays  oj 
the  sun,  whilst  there  are  many  others  unable 
to  endure  its  more  immediate  influences. 
Orchideous  plants,  when  exposed  to  the 
powerful  blaze  of  a meridian  sun,  lose  all 
that  rich  luxuriance  for  which  they  are  re- 
markable, their  leaves  become  brown,  and 
their  growth  is  very  much  checked,  if  not 
entirely  suspended.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ill  effects  of  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
light  for  those  plants  that  require  it  more 
abundantly,  are  made  manifest  by  their 
stems  becoming  elongated,  etiolated,  and, 
consequently,  weak  and  slender,  and  by  the 
leaves  assuming  a pale  and  sickly  appear- 
ance, and  if  it  be  withheld  for  any  great 
length  of  time  they  will  certainly  perish. 

As  a general  criterion  to  judge  of  tha 
nature  of  such  plants  that  require  the  full 
power  of  the  sun’s  rays,  we  find  that  those 
of  a juicy  .or  succulent  substance,  which  pro 
dues  a groat  number  of  leaves,  and  expose 
a large  surface  to  the  atmosphere,  require  a 
great  intensity  of  light,  and  are  always  found 
in  those  situations  where  a great  supply  is 
given  to  them.  Those  plants  which  are 
very  porus,  and  are  abundantly  furnished 
with  organs  of  evaporation,  and  those  which 
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are  nearly  destitute  of  foliage,  are  generally 
found  in  shady  places,  and  abound  most  in 
the  recesses  of  tropical  forests,  where  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrate.  The 
cacti,  opuntia,  mysemhrianiliemum,  and  all 
plants  of  that  succulent  nature,  require  a 
great  intensity  of  light.  Orange  trees,  instead 
of  being  kept  in  dark  houses,  and  exposed, 
as  they  generally  are  in  autumn,  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  (which  must  be  injurious  to 
them  by  such  sudden  transitions  of  light), 
on  the  general  principles  recommended, 
ought  to  be  more  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
solar  heat.  Geraniums  may  he  classed  with 
the  other  plants  which  receive  great  benefit 
from  a full  exposure  to  the  influence  of 
light ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand.  Camellias 
would  be  found  to  succeed  best  in  a compa- 
ratively shady  situation,  where  they  flower 
well,  and  attain  that  luxuriance  of  foliage 
which  is  one  of  their  chief  ornaments.  Hot- 
house climbers  are  found  in  their  native 
countries  climbing  on  the  branches  of  trees 
in  large  jungles,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun 
never  penetrate,  and  instead  of  being  exposed, 
as  they  generally  are  in  our  stoves,  they 
would  be  found  to  succeed  better  in  more 
shaded  situations. 

In  the  successful  cultivation  of  plants  of 
fruits,  it  is  necessary  to  erect  a house  for 
them  which  would  be  properly  adapted  to 
the  habits  of  the  plants  or  fruits,  and  that 
they  should  receive  the  rays  of  light  verti- 
cally and  not  obliquely,  and  to  form  such  a 
slope  of  roofs  as  shall  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  sun’s  rays,  at  whatever  season  it  is  in- 
tended to  ripen  the  fruit.  The  angle  of  45" 
is^ generally  used  by  gardeners,  and  in  the 
latitude  of  London,  the  rays  would  be  per- 
pendicular in  the  early  part  of  April  and  in 
September.  To  have  the  greatest  benefit  of 
the  sun’s  rays  in  ripening  fruits  in  July,  an 
angle  of  34-  is  the  best  for  that  purpose. 

The  history  of  animate  and  inanimate 
nature  is  always  interesting  to  a gardener, 
as  it  introduces  him  to  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  subjects  closely  connected  with 
bis  profession.  Now  that  steam,  the  anuihi- 
lator  of  time  and  space,  is  certain  before 
long  to  form  into  one  brotherhood  the  dis- 
perted  nations  of  the  earth,  we  may  expect 
that  civilization  will  advance  with  rapid 
strides,  that  national  prejudices  will  gra- 
idually  vanish,  and  that  the  philanthropic 
feeling  of  good  wishes  for  tlie  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  mankind  will  be 
more  generally  diffused  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  is  closeness  and  frequency 
•f  intercourse  that  most  strongly  cements, 
and  most  surely  maiutaius  frieiulship  aud 


goodwill  between  nations  and  between  indi- 
viduals. 


THE  MULBERRY. 


The  mulberry  is  generally  reckoned  as  a 
biblical  tree,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  haa 
really  a rigirt  to  be  so  included.  Loudon, 
without  inquiring  whether  our  translators 
wererightin  rendering  the  original  term  iJoco, 
at  once  concludes  that  the  tree  is  twice  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  writings.  Hasselquist 
states  that  the  mulberry  scarcely  ever  grows 
in  Judma,  very  little  in  Galilee,  though 
abounding  in  ^ria,  and  in  the  mountams 
of  Lebanon.  In  the  Chronicles,  the  term 
Becaim  is  rendered  pear  trees ; and  Aguila 
and  the  Vulgate  have  it  the  same  way. 
Parkhurst  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  th^ 
Baca  means  a kind  of  large  shrub,  from 
which  is  distilled  an  odoriferous  gum,  and 
in  this  opinion  he  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Arabs  have  a shrub  corres- 
ponding with  this  description,  which  they 
likewise  call  Baca.  Its  other  associations 
rest  on  a clearer  foundation.  Pyramus, 
who  lived  in  Babylon,  became  enamoured 
of  Thisbe,  a very  beautiful  virgin  of  that 
city.  The  flame  was  mutual,  but  their 
parents  forbade  their  marriage,  so  that  the 
lovers  interchanged  sentiments  through  an 
aperture  in  a wall,  which  separated  their 
houses.  They  agreed  to  meet  at  the  tomb 
of  Ninus,  which  was  overshadowed  by  a 
white  mulberry  tree,  and  without  the  walls 
of  Babylon.  Thisbe  was  first  there,  but 
the  unlooked-for  arrival  of  a lioness  frigh- 
tened her  away,  and  as  she  fled  she  dropped 
her  veil,  which  the  lioness  found,  and  left 
covered  with  blood.  The  lover  soon  after 
arrived,  and  having  found  Thisbe’s  veil 
bloody,  concluded  that  she  had  been  torn 
to  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  He  instantly 
stabbed  himself.  When  she  had  so  far 
recovered,  Thisbe  returned;  and  when  she 
saw  the  dying  Pyramus,  she  fell  upon  the 
sword  with  which  he  had  destroyed  himself. 
The  mulberry  tree  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  lovers,  and  ever  afterwards  bore 
fruit  of  that  colour. 

The  most  common  species  of  the  mulberry 
are  the  JLforus  niyra,  or  black  mulberry,  and 
the  Morns  aiba,  or  white  mulberry,  which  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  many  countries  for 
its  leaves,  which  form  the  chief  food  of 
silkworms.  The  former  species  is  in  generj 
cultivation  for  the  sale  of  its  fruit,  which  is 
well  knowu. 

Linnteus  has  enumerated  seven  species  of 
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the  mulberry  known  in  his  day,  all  which 
are  employed  to  feed  the  silkworm,  except 
the  Tinctoria  and  Inclica,  of  which  the  first- 
named  furnishes  the  Avidl-known  dyeing 
substance  called ykstic. 

The  species  of  mulberry  found  growing 
wild  in  many  parts  -of  Italy  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  Europe,  is  tlje  2forus 
alba  of  botanists;  the  berries  being  of  a 
round  and  oblong  form,  and  red  or  dark 
purple,  the  bulb  enveloping  numerous  small 
seeds.  When  perfectly  ripe  they  are 
pleasant  and  wholesome.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  most  eminent  sericulturists  of  France, 
that  the  leaves  of  the  wild  mulberry  tree 
are  far  preferable  to  the  cultivated  leaf  in 
the  feeding  of  silkwonn.s,  and  their  atten- 
tion is  now  more  directed  to  the  culture  of 
the  wild  tree  than  the  grafted  one. 

The  varieties  of  mulberry  employed  in 
Europe  for  feeding  the  silkworm,  form  a 
long  list.  They  have  usually  been  multi- 
plied by  engrafting  the  finer  kinds  on  the 
stalks  of  the  common  white  Italian  mulberry. 
Hence  the  fine,  large,  and  firm  leaved 
kinds  called  the  Rose  of  Provence,  the 
Rose  of  Lombardy,  &o.  The  exertions 
made  to  improve  the  tree,  and  increase  the 
size  of  the  leaf,  by  repeatedly  sowing  the 
seeds  of  the  best  kinds,  have  resulted  in 
the  greatest  success  ; and  now  the  Moretta, 
Elata,  and  other  varieties,  are  obtained 
from  seed,  with  leaves  sufiBlciently  large  to 
jender  grafting  unnecessary. 

The  principal  breeders  of  silkworms,  how- 
ever, in  France,  say  that  it  is  very  true  that 
an  increase  of  foliage  has  been  obtained  by 
these  graftings,  but  that  the  virtue  of  the 
leaf  is  in  a great  measure  destroyed  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  silk,  and  par- 
ticularly the  health  of  the  insect,  and  they 
even  go  so  far  as  to  attribute  to  the  cultivated 
leaf  the  introduction  of  many  diseases,  parti- 
cularly that  scourge  of  the  silkworm — the 
muscardine,  which  was  not  known  so  long 
as  the  worms  were  fed  on  the  uncultivated 
leaf,  and  so  strongly  are  they  impressed  with 
that  truth,  that  the  culture  of  the  wild  tree 
has  now  become  an  object  of  particular 
attention  to  the  sericulturists  of  France. 

Independently  of  the  long-known  varieties 
of  the  mulberry  employed  in  the  feeding  of 
silk  worms,  there  arc  two  others,  namely,  the 
Multicaulis  and  the  Chinese,  which  have 
been  greatly  multiplied,  especially  the 
former.  The  Chinese  is  usually  produced 
from  seeds  imported  from  Canton.  Its 
growth  is  exceedingly  vigorous,  and  its 
leaves  heart-shaped,  flat,  and  very  large. 
The  Multicaulis  is  always  propagated  from 


cuttings  or  layers,  and  is  more  hardy  than 
the  Chinese,  with  large  leaves,  which  are 
always  hollow  and  uneven.  Of  late  years,  a 
hybrid  variety  of  mulberry  has  been  pro- 
duced in  France,  by  shaking  the  pollen  of 
the  Moretta  flower  over  the  flowers  of  the 
Multicaulis.  The  seeds  of  the  Multicaulis 
obtained  by  this  mixture-  produce  a hybrid 
variety,  with  more  valuable  qualities  than 
tlje  parent,  and  nearly  as  great  a capacity  for 
propagation  by  layers  and  cuttings.  The 
hybrid  Multicaulis  has  large  flat  leaves,  like 
those  of  the  Chinese  or  Canton  seedlings. 
They  are  firm,  and  much  relished  by  the 
worms.  They  endure  frost  equally  well 
with  thewhite  mulberry,  and  are  well  adapted 
for  the  silk  culture,  both  from  their  great 
precocity  of  growth,  hardness,  and  valuable 
qualities  for  feeding  the  worm  aud  making 
good  silk. 

The  standard  mulberries  should  invariably 
have  a strong  stake  set  up  beside  them,  to 
keep  them  in  an  upright  position,  and  this 
should  be  continued  until  the  tree  is  at  least 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  prevailing  charac- 
teristic of  mulberry  trees  throughout  Eng- 
land, when  left  entirely  to  nature,  is  that 
they  are  one  sided  and  top  heavy,  requiring 
props  to  support  them.  This  defect  might 
be  easily  remedied  by  applying  the  aid 
alluded  to.  The  trees  should  be  planted  in 
sheltered  situations,  in  rich  trenched  soil, 
kept  up  by  frequent  manurings.  When  so 
treated,  the  fruit  is  large  and  juicy. 

The  principal  use  of  the  fruit  ot  the  black 
mulberry  is  for  the  dessert,  but  from  its 
cooling  and  laxative  qualities,  its  juice,  diluted 
with  water,  is  sometimes  used  as  a beverage 
in  fevers.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  form 
of  syrup  for  medicinal  purposes,  chiefly  to 
colour  other  fluid  medicines.  The  juice  is 
also  used  to  give  a dark  tinge  to  liquors  and 
confections.  When  properly  fermented  and 
prepared,  the  fruit  yields  a pleasant  vinous 
liquor,  known  under  the  name  of  mulberry 
wine.  In  the  cider  counties  they  are  some- 
times mixed  with  apples  to  form  a beverage 
known  as  mulberry  cider.  The  bark  of  the, 
root  has  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  and  is  a power- 
ful cathartic — hence  it  has  been  suocessfnlly 
used  as  a vermifuge,  in  doses  of  a scruple  in 
powder.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  yellow, 
tolerably  'hard,  aud  may  bo  applied  to  a 
variety  of  purposes  in  turning  and  carving. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  steep  it  in  water 
before  it  is  worked,  in  order  to  remove  the 
tough  and  fibrous  bark,  which  is  capable  of 
being  converted  into  strong  cordage,  ropes, 
and  brown  paper. 
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MAKING  HOTBIiDS. 

It  is  a common  piece  of  advice  to  say — 
“ Slake  a hotbed,  ” but  it  is  not  every  one 
who  knows  how  to  make  one ; and  it  is  this 
great  deficiency  of  practical  information 
that  renders  the  majority  of  the  horticul- 
tural works  of  the  present  day  so  utterly 
useless  to  the  amateur  or  the  uninitiated  gar- 
dener. It  is  a very  easy  thing  to  say — Do 
this  or  do  that,  but  the  question  arises — How 
am  I to  do  this  or  to  do  that  ? Few  men  are 
possessed  of  intuitive  knowledge  upon  any 
subject,  and  if  a person  has  not  an  elementary 
work  which  he  can  consult,  how  can_  he 
become  acquainted  with  any  of  the  practical 
minutisB  of  the  art  or  science  which  he  is 
studying?  It  is,  however,  the  assumption 
of  the  possession  of  that  intuitive  knowledge 
which  operates  as  such  a disheartening  draw- 
back to  the  attainment  of  horticultural 
science ; a man,  to  follow  the  rules  and  pre- 
scriptions of  some  eminent  horticulturist, 
with  F.H.S.  attached  to  his  name,  must,  in 
fact,  be  in  a great  measure  an  experienced 
gardener,  and  he  must  be  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  the  jargonical  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  coin  a word)  nomenclature 
of  botany,  without  which  the  Linnaean.  sys- 
tem is  utterly  incomprehensible — and  the 
incomprehensibility  is  not  much  removed 
when  you  do  know  it.  It  is  rather  singular 
to  remark  the  opposite  and  conflicting 
opinions  of  our  most  eminent  horticulturists 
on  the  groundwork  of  botany.  Dr.  Lindley 
says— “That  the  principles  of  the  Linnman 
system  are  dear  and  simple,  and  easily 
remembered,  is  indisputable;  that  student, 
indeed,  must  he  remarJcably  duU  of  appre- 
hension who  could  not  master  them  in  a 
day.”  Let  us,  however,  turn  to  what  Mrs. 
Loudon  says : — 

“There  was  sometliiag  in  the  Linnaean 
system  excessively  repugnant  to  me.  I 
never  could  remember  the  different  classes 
and  orders,  and  after  several  attempts,  the 
study  was  given  up,  as  one  too  difficult  for 
me  to  master.’'  Now,  accordingly,  how  dull 
of  apprehension  Mrs.  Loudon  must  be  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Lindley,  for  she  not  only 
could  not  master  the  study  iu  a single  day, 
bat  she  relinquished  it  altogether  as  a hope- 
less task.  We  will  take  as  an  example  Dr. 
Lindley’s  botanical  description  of  a passion 
flower,  and  then  we  will  propound  the 
simple  question— Is  it  intelligible  to  the 
English  reader,  or  is  it  possible  that  any  one 
can  master  such  a system  iuaday,  or  even  iu 
his  lifetime  ? 


“ Five  petals,  arising  from  the  throat  to 
the  caylx  on  the  outside  of  the  filamentous 
processes,  occasionally  wanting,  sometimes 
irregular  imbricated  in  (estivation.  Stamens 
five,  monadelphous ; fruit,  surrounded  b^  the 
calyx,'  stalked,  one  celled  with  three  parietal, 
pohjspernwus  pluoentcc;  seeds  attached  in 
several  rows  to  the  placenta},  with  a brittle 
sculutured  testa,  surrounded  by  a pulpy 
arillus  ; radicle  turned  towards  the  Mlum  ; co- 
tyledons, flat ; leaves  alternate,  withyoZiaceous 
stipidcc,  often  glandular;  flowers  axillary 
or  terminal,  often  with  three-leaved  invo- 
lucre." 

We  acknowledge  that  the  above  specimen 
of  botanical  jargon  is  not  exactly  applicable 
to^a  proper  comprehension  of  the  genera  and 
species,  according  to  the  Linnoean  system, 
but  they  are  themselves  written  in  a lan- 
guage which  only  the  classical  scholar  can 
understand;  and  how  few  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  professed  gardeners  of  the 
present  day! 

Let  us  suppose,  by  way  of  illustration, 
that  an  individual  be  called  upon  to  under- 
stand the  following  natural  system  of  botany, 
as  it  is  now  propounded  by  its  professors  ; 
— will  it  require  a day,  a mouth,  a year,  or 
twenty  years,  to  master  it  ? and  can  it  be 
supposed,  that  a science  can  be  generally 
cultivated,  that  is  attended  with  such  almost 
insurmountable  difSculties,  and  which  can 
only  be  surmounted  by  a most  retentive 
memory,  and  a high  classical  education  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  that  all 
plants  are  either  vascular,  that  is,  containing 
tubes  or  vessels,  amongst  their  component 
tissue,  or  ceUtdar,  that  is,  composed  entirely 
of  cells  ; then  again  plants  are  either  csxge- 
nous,  that  is,  the  stems  increasing  by  deposit 
from  the  exterior,  or  they  are  endogemus, 
that  is,  increasing  by  internal  deposit. 
Cellular  plants  are  acrogenous,  that  is, 
increasing  by  additions  at  the  point  of  their 
axis.  Again,  taking  another  feature  as  the 
distinguishing  mark,  exogenous  plants  are 
the  same  as  dicotyledonous  ones ; endogenous 
plants  are  the  same  as  monocotyl^mus 
ones;  and  acrogenous  plants  are  identical 
with  acotyledowvs  ones.  Carrying  this  sub- 
division still  furtiier  (and  we  are  afraid  that 
our  readers  will  say  that  we  have  curried  it 
quite  far  enough),  exogendus  or  dicotyledonous 
plants  are  either  didU^ydeous  or  monoddany- 
deous.  Annin,  dichlanydeous  have  three  divi- 
sions,— thcdamijoral  ^ydfloral,  or  oorroUi- 
dorul.  Endogenous  or  monocotyledonous 
plants  are  either  phanerogoivoiis,  or  crytoga- 
mous.  Cellular  acrogenous,  or  acotyledouous 
plants  are  at  once  divided  into  three,  four, 
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or  five  orders,  bat  the  vascular  plants  are 
again  separated  into  groups,  having  some 
remarkable  characteristics  in  common,  and 
these  are  again  divided  into  distinct  orders. 

We  have  now  given  a plain  and  simple 
narration  of  the  manner  in  which  a natural 
order  of  botany  is  formed.  Whether  it  will 
be  understood  or  not,  we  will  not  pretend  to 
determine,  but  we  will  venture  to  parody  a 
passage  of  the  inimitable  Sterne  : — Of  all  the 
■cants  that  were  ever  canted  in  this  canting 
world,  save  us  from  the  cant  of  botany. 

We  will,  however,  return  to  this  subject 
on  a future  occasion ; we  began  the  present 
paper  ivith  the  resolution  to  impart  to  our 
horticultural  friends  a little  instruction  in 
the  heart  of  making  a hotbed,  and  we  have 
with  great  remissness  been  leading  them 
into  the  labyrinths  and  quagmires  of  botani- 
cal science,  from  which  we  doubt  not  that 
they  wilt  rejoice  to  be  emancipated. 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  hot-water  appa- 
ratus possesses  many  advantages  in  the 
cultivation  and  forcing  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles ; but  still  it  will  be  a long  time  before 
the  old-fashioned  hotbed  falls  into  positive 
desuetude.  There  is,  however,  an  art  in 
the  use  and  management  of  the  hotbed, 
from  which  the  hot-water  apparatus  is  wholly 
exempt,  and  the  basis  of  that  art  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  proper  temperature,  never 
allowing  it  to  fall  too  low,  nor  to  rise  too 
high.  There  is,  however,  a great  advantage 
which  the  hotbed  possesses  over  the  hot- 
water  : it  is,  that  the  dung  which  has  been 
nsed  for  its  construction  is  just  as  fit  for  use 
when  done  with,  or  at  any  rate  nearly  so, 
as  it  was  before  it  was  formed  into  a hotbed. 
It  is  true  that  inexperienced  persons  in 
forming  hotbeds  of  dung  too  frequently 
use  the  material  in  an  unfit  state  ; sometimes 
it  has  lain  too  long  in  the  stable,  heap,  or 
bole,  and  has  begun  to  scorch  inside,  or  as 
the  American  gardeners  term  it,  to  be  fire- 
fanged  ; sometimes  it  is  taken  from  them  in 
a good  condition  and  laid  in  a heap  at  once, 
where  the  heat  would  be  violent  and  short 
lived. 

The  proper  condition  can  only  be  obtained 
by  shaking  out  every  forkful  of  it  loosely, 
in  order  to  let  the  air  have  a thorough  pas- 
sage through  it.  Every  foot  or  two,  as  the 
new  heap  is  made,  should  be  sprinkled  with 
water,  unless  it  be  already  very  moist.  It 
should  then  be  turned  over,  and  shaken  out 
until  it.  be-  all  in  one  heap  again ; here  it 
will  ferment,  and  by  putting  a long  stake 
into  it  to  reach  the  centre,  you  may  feel 
whether  it  be  getting  too  warm.  If  it  be 
beating  too  much,  shake  it  all  out  again 


into  another  heap,  and  water  it  where  it  dries. 
In  shaking  it  out,  the  top  will  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  now  heap,  and  you  should 
contrive  also  to  have  the  outside  stuff  of  the 
old  heap  in  the  middle  of  the  new,  and  vice 
versa.  Water  every  foot  of  it,  by  gently 
sprinkling  with  a watering  pot.  with  the  rose 
on.  the  spout ; again  put  in  the  stake,  and 
when  the  heat  is  getting  moderated  a little, 
ou  may  mark  out  your  space  and  build  the 
cap  for  the  reception  of  the  frame  and  glass ; 
but  as  you  shake  it  out  this  time,  keep 
putting  it  down  with  the  fork,  not  to  keep  it 
too  close,  but  to  keep  it  well  together.  The 
space  you  intend  to  occupy  should  be 
marked  out  with  four  stakes  stuck  in  the 
ground  the  height  you  intend  it  to  be,  or 
thereabouts,  and  this  space  should  be  about 
one  foot  clear  all  round  the  frame,  and  it 
should  be  built  quite  four  feet  high  at  first  ; 
it  will  sink  nearly  a foot.  In  building  this 
square  heap,  you  should  be  careful  to  press 
down  all  over  alike ; when  this  is  done,  the 
stoke  should  be  driven  in  to  reach  the  centra 
of  the  heap,  in  order  that  you  may  draw  it 
out  to  feel  the  heat  every  day ; and  when  it 
rises  a little,  put  on  the  box  or  frame,  and 
three  inches  of  good  loamy  soil  from  rotted 
turfs  ; whether  you  be  going  to  grow  things 
in  pots,  or  cucumbers  or  melons  in  the  soil 
itself,  or  sow  seeds  in  it,  is  of  no  conse- 
quence ; the  soil  keeps  down  the  rank  steam 
which  would  come  through  the  dung,  if  not 
so  covered.  The  frame  glass  should  then  be 
put  on  and  covered  closely,  in  the  daytime ; 
if  the  heat  be  too  strong,  it  may  be  wetted 
considerably,  but  if  it  be  only  moderate,  lift 
the  light  a little  behind,  to  let  out  the  steam. 
The  bed,  in  this  state,  is  fit  for  anything, 
for  dahlias  to  break  or  strike  in  ; annuals 
sown  in  pots  will  do  after  the  heat  is  gone 
off  a little  ; but  for  balsams  and  cockscombs, 
which  are  pricked  out  nearly  as  soon  as  they 
are  up,  it  will  not  be  too  hot  now.  Tlie 
seeds  of  cucumbers  and  melons  may  also  be 
sown,  though  they  ought  to  be  ready  to  be 
put  out,  to  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  heat 
from  the  first ; still,  they  will  do  sown  two 
in  a pot,  and  heated  in  the  same  bed  in 
which  they  are  grown.  We  are  not  here 
giving  the  management  of  the  contents  of 
the  bed,  but  rather  of  the  bed  itself.  When 
the  heat  decl  ines,  which,  as  a matter  of  course, 
it  will  in  time,  it  must  be  reinstated  with 
fresh  linings  of  hot  dung ; a supply  of  which 
must  be  kept  for  the  purpose.  With  a fork 
you  must  remove  all  tlie  dung  that  projects 
in  front  of  the  frame,  close  to  the  ground, 
and  even  undermine  it  a litUe,  and  against 
it  pile  up  hot  dung  to  fill  the  space  occupied 
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by  that  which  was  taken  away,  and  there 
must  be  more  in  quantity,  so  as  to  form  a 
bank  up  against  it.  This  will  revive  the 
heat  a good  deal,  and  when  it  again  declines, 
serve  the  back  the  same  way,  and  eventually 
the  two  ends  also.  By  these  means  the  heat 
may  be  revived,  and  kept  up  for  a considera- 
ble time,  because  the  same  process  may  be 
repeated  two  or  three  times  over,  so  long  as 
the  principal  mass  of  dung  be  not  absolutely 
saturated  ; but  a good  deal  of  this  may  be 
taken  out  by  undermining  small  portions  at 
a time,  and  tucking  m hot  dung  in  the  place 
made  vacant.  However,  unless  it  be  for 
melons  or  encumbers,  actually  growing  in 
the  soil,  it  is  better  alter  the  first  linings  all 
round  to  make  up  fresh  beds  to  succeed.  It 
is  only  in  cases  where  the  plants  are  actually 
immovable  that  we  must  spend  a good 
deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  renew  and  retard 
heat,  for  if  the  subjects  be  in  pots,  it  is  far 
easier  to  make  new  beds  and  remove  the 
plants  than  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  old  ones. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR 
PO'ITING  PLANTS. 


"When  a plant  is  placed  to  grow  in  a 
small  earthen  vessel,  like  a garden-pot,  its 
condition  is  exceedingly  difierent  from  that 
to  which  it  would  be  naturally  exposed.  The 
roots  instead  of  having  the  power  of  spread- 
ing constantly  outwards  and  away  from  their 
original  starting  point,  are  constrained  to  go 
back  upon  themselves ; the  supply  of  food  is 
comparatively  uncertain,  and  they  are  usually 
exposed  to  fluctuations  of  temperature  and 
moisture,  unknown  in  a natural  condition. 
For  these  reasons,  potted  plants  are  seldom 
in  such  health  as  those  growing  freely  in  the 
ground;  but  as  the  operation  of  potting  is 
one  of  indispensable  necessity,  it  is  for  the 
scientific  gardener,  as  well  as  the  amateur, 
firstly  to  guard  against  the  injuries  sustain- 
able by  plants  to  which  the  operation  must 
be  applied ; and,  secondly,  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  may  be  possible,  exposing  them  to  such 
an  artificial  state  of  existence.  That  tha 
latter  may  be  done  more  frequently  than  is 
supposed,  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  when 
we  nave  considered  what  the  purposes  really 
are  that  the  gardener  needs  to  gain  by  potting. 

The  first  and  greatest  end  attained  by 
potting  is  the  power  of  moving  plants  about 
from  place  to  place  without  injury  ; green- 
house plants  from  the  open  air,  and  vies 
versa;  hardy  species,  difficult  to  transplant 
to  their  final  station  in  the  open  ground 


without  disturbing  their  roots  annuals 
raised  in  heat  to  the  open  borders,  and  so 
on ; and  when  the  power  of  moving  plants 
is  wanted,  pots  afford  the  only  moans  of 
doing  so.  It  also  cramps  the  roots,  diminishes 
the  tendency  to  form  leaves,  and  increases 
the  disposition  to  flower.  Another  object  is 
to  effect  a secure  and  constant  drainage  from 
roots  of  water ; a third,  is  to  expose  the 
roots  to  the  most  favourable  amount  of 
bottom  heat,  which  cannot  be  readily  accom- 
plished when  plants  of  large  size  are  made 
to  grow  on  the  ground  even  of  a hothouse, 
and,  finally,  it  is  a convenient  process  for  the 
nourishment  of  delicate  seedlings ; unless 
some  one  of  these  ends  is  to  be  accomplished, 
and  cannot  be  effected  in  a more  natural 
manner,  potting  is  better  dispensed  with. 

That  it  may  be  advantageously  dispensed 
with  in  many  cases,  is  evident  from  several 
facts,  more  or  less  well  known.  The  nursery- 
men prefer  pricking  out  their  delicate  seed- 
lings into  pans,  or  movable  borders,  instead 
of  pots,  and  they  always  thrive  the  better. 
In  conservatories,  the  necessity  of  shifting 
plants  from  place  to  place  may  be  often 
avoided  ; whilst  under  judicious  management, 
those  which  are  planted  in  the  open  soil 
have  greatly  the  advantage  of  others,  both 
in  healthiness  and  easiness  of  management, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  pine-apples  will 
succeed  better  unpotted,  if  planted  freely  in 
soil  exposed  to  a proper  amount  of  bottom 
heat. 

The  exhaustion  of  soil  by  a plant  is  one 
of  the  most  obvious  incoveniences  of  potting. 
The  organisable  matter  in  a soluble  state, 
contained  in  a garden-pot,  must  necessarily 
be  soon  consumed  by  the  numerous  roots 
crowded  into  a narrow  compass,  and  con- 
tinually feeding  upon  it.  The  effects  of  this  are 
seen  in  the  smallness  of  leaves,  the  weakness 
of  branches,  the  fewness  and  imperfect  con- 
dition of  flowers,  &c. ; and  the  gardener 
attempts  to  remedy  them  by  the  application 
of  liquid  manure,  by  frequent  shifting,  or  by 
placing  his  plants  in  pan  feeders,  shallow 
earthen  vessels  containing  manure,  to 
which  the  roots  have  access  through  the 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  shifting  more  particularly  that  re- 
course is  had  for  renovating  the  soil;  and 
this,  if  skilfully  performed,  without  giving  s 
sudden  and  violent  shock  to  the  plant,  is, 
probably,  the  best  means,  because  the  roots 
are  thus  allowed  more  liberty  of  distribution, 
and  the  earth  is  kept  more  open,  than  when 
consolidated  by  repeated  applications  of 
liquid  manure.  There  is.  however,  a difficulty 
I in  shifting  plants,  without  injury  to  their 
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roots,  in  the  midst  of  full  vegetation,  and  at 
such  times  the  application  of  liquid  manure 
is  preferable,  when  the  soil  requires  renova- 
tion. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  mere  exhaustion 
that  potted  plants  render  the  soil  unfit  for 
their  support.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
soil  of  a farm  will  not  bear,  year  after  year, 
the  sam  e kind  of  crop ; but  that  one  kind  of 
produce  is  cultivated  on  a piece  of  ground 
one  year,  and  is  succeeded  by  some  other 
kind,  which  practice,  in  part,  constitutes  the 
important  system  of  rotation  of  crops.  Not, 
however,  to  refer  to  matters  extra-horticul- 
tural, it  is  notorious  that  an  ample  orchard 
will  not  immediately  succeed  upon  the  site 
of  an  old  orchard  of  the  same  kind  of  fruit, 
and  that  no  amount  of  manuring  will  enable 
it  to  succeed  ; a wall-border,  in  which  fruit- 
trees  have  been  long  grown,  becomes  at  last 
insensible  to  manure,  and  requires  to  be  re- 
newed ; and,  not  to  dwell  upon  an  undisputed 
fact,  dahlias  do  not  like  the  soil  in  which 
dahlias  were  grown  the  previous  year.  This 
class  of  phenomena  cannot  be  explained  upon 
the  principle  of  soil  being  exhausted,  because 
that  exhaustion  is  made  good,  and  yet  to 
no  purpose  ; unless  we  assume  that  land  con- 
tains something  mineral  which  each  species, 
prefers  to  fee(^  upon,  and  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  manure ; but  the  slender  power  of 
selection  possessed  by  the  roots  of  plants 
would  be  unfavourable  to  this  supposition, 
even  if  it  were  open  to  no  other  objection. 

It  has  of  late  years  been  thought  that  the 
excretory  functions  of  the  root  would  exi 
plain  the  deterioration  of  soil,  and  that  the 
reason  why  plants  cannot  grow  year  after 
year  in  the  same  soil,  if  it  and  their  roots  be 
disturbed,  is  that  under  such  circumstances 
they  are  perpetually  brought  into  contact 
with  the  matter  of  which  nature  had  pre- 
viously relieved  them,  this  matter,  being 
considered  to  be  unsuitable  to  themselves,, 
although  harmless  to  different  species.  The 
subject  has  hitherto  been  so  little  inves- 
tigated, that  it  is  not  ^safe,  perhaps,  to  take 
it  as  a basis  of  a theory ; but  it  certainly 
appears  to  offer  a more  probable  explanation 
of  the  deterioration  of  soil  than  any  other 
yet  proposed.  There  are  those,  indeed,  who 
seem  willing  to  deny  altogether  that  soil  is 
deteriorated,  and  coses  are  adduced  of  perch 
trees  not  repotted  for  twenty  years,  which 
did  not  die  ; of  strawberry  beds  not  renewed 
for  a long  series  of  years,  which  still  bore 
fruit ; but  I do  not  know  that  any  one  over 
asserted  that  trees  would  perish  if  replanted 
in  their  own  deteriorated  soil;  it  has  only 
been  said  that  they  would  become  unhealthy 


and  anproductivo  ; and  I think  few  gardeners 
will  deny  that  neither  has  it  been  pretended 
that  the  root  secretions  of  every  plant  are 
deleterious  at  all.  It  is  quite  conceivable 
that  one  plant  may  secrete  a deleterious 
matter  that  is  very  slowly  decomposable,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  may  be  soluble  enough 
to  enter  into  tho  food  of  other  roots,  and 
in  sneh  a case  an  injurious  effect  may 
be  produced;  whilst  in  another  case,  the 
secreted  matter  may  be  rapidly  decomposable, 
when  it  will  enter  into  new  combina- 
tions, and  lose  whatever  deleterious  property 
it  originally  possessed,  if  any.  At  al  1 events, 
be  the  theory  what  it  may,  it  is  an  undoabted 
fact  that  soil  is  de^riorated  by  a plant  which 
lias  been  grown  in  it  for  a long  time,  and 
that  to  be  continued  in  a lieaichy  condition 
that  soil  must  be  changed.  This  explains 
why  potted  plants  carefully  attended  to  and 
often  shifted,  are  so  much  more  healthy 
than  those  treated  otherwise.  It  is  not, 
however,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
deteriorated  earth  or  adding  mannre  that 
shifting  is  important ; all  potted  plants  have 
in  time  their  ball  of  earth,  by  the  continnal 
passage  of  tho  water  throngh  it,  reduced  to 
a state  of  hardness  and  solidity  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  retention  of  moisture  or  thg  growth 
of  roots,  and  this  is,  of  coarse,  cured  if  the 
operation  of  shifting  be  judiciously  per- 
formed. I must,  however,  confess,  i have 
seen  gardeners  contented  with  lifting  a plant,  ■ 
with  a hard  old  matted  ball,  out  of  one  pot 
into  another  of  a little  larger  size,  shaking  . 
some  particles  of  fresh  earth  in  between  the 
ball  and  the  side  of  the  pot,  and  pressing  the 
whole  down  with  as  much  force  as  tbe'thumb 
can  give. 

It  is  found  that  the  roots  of  potted  plants 
invariably  direct  themselves  towards  the 
sides  of  the  pot,  as  must  indeed  necessarily 
happen  in  consequence  of  their  disposition 
to  grow  horizantaily.  Having  reached  the 
sides  they  do  not  turn  back,  but  fall  on  the 
earthenware  sarfsce,  till  at  last  they  form  an 
entangled  stratum,  inclosing  a ball  of  earth  ; 
then  if  not  relieved  by  repotting,  they  rise 
upwards  towards  the  surface,  or  they  attempt 
to  force  themselves  b.ack  to  tlie  centre.  The 
greater  part,  however,  are  always  found  in 
contact  with  the  porous  earthen  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  especially  all  the  most  powerfully 
absorbent,  that  is,  the  younger  parts.  They 
are,  therefore,  in  contact  with  a body  subject 
to  great  variations  of  temperature  and 
moisture,  in  consequence  of  explore  to  the 
sun,  or  to  a dry  air  in  motion,  unless  in 
those  rare  cases  where  tho  air  is  kept,  by 
artificial  means,  shaded,  and  uniformly  d^p. 

By  these  means  in  a dry  summer  day,  wheu 
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the  leaves  are  perspiring  freely,  and,  there- 
fore, requiring  an  abundance  of  water  from 
the  roots,  the  latter  are  placed  in  contact 
witli  a substance  whoso  measure  is  con- 
tinually diminishing ; or  in  a greenhouse 
where  the  pots  are  syringed,  the  heat  of  the 
earth  in  contact  with  the  roots  is  lowered  by 
a copious  evaporation  from  the  sides  of  the 
pot,  just  when,  in  nature,  the  bottom  heat 
should  be  the  gieatest.  The  evil  conse- 
quences of  this  are  well  known  to  gardeners, 
who  never  take  sufScient  precautions  to  pre- 
vent it.  Greenhouse-plants  exposed  to  the 
open  air  in  summer  always  differ  from  the 
irregular  condition  of  the  sides  of  the  pots,, 
whence  the  common  practise  of  plunging 
them  in  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  into  the  condition  of  plants  growing  in 
the  open  air.  ' This  is,  however,  attended 
with  soma  disadvantage,  for  the  plants  root 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pots,-or  over  the 
edgesy  amongst' the  earth  in  which  they  are 
plunged,  and  when  taken  up  in  autumn  for 
removal  into  the  greenboose,  they  must 
have  all  such  roots  cut  off  again,  for  there 
are  no  means  of  bringing  tliem  within  the 
limits  of  a pot.  For  these  and  similar 
reasons,  no  good  gardener  will  expose  his 
^eenhonse^plants  to  the  open  air  in  summer, 
tfhecan  lidpit,vai\6sa  they  be  duplicates, 
or  unless  there  be  some  object  to  be  obtained 
very  different  from  the  strange,  notion  that 
they  are  hardened  by  this  process.  The 
effect  that  is  really  produced  upon  them  is 
to  give  them  a sort  of  artificial  winter  in  the 
summer,  that  is,  to  expose  them  to  a period 
of  comparative  rest  from,  growth,  which  in 
many  cases  is  useful. 

The  inoonveniences  to  which  we  have 
been  alluding  are  principally  sustained- 
by  plants  jn  small  pots ; when  the  quantity 
of  earth  is  considerable,  as  in  tubs,  or  the 
largest  kinds  of  pots,  the  loss  of  water 
through  the  sides  is  of  littlo  moment,  and 
the  variation  of  temperature  is  more  than 
counteraotcd  by  the  large  surface  exposed 
to  the  direct 'influeuee  to  the  solar  rays.  In 
these  cases  the  perfect  drainage  of  sup^uous 
moisture  is  often  of  the  greatest  service. 
Plants  of  every  species  are  more  or  less 
affected,  but  not  at  all  injuriously,  by  having 
the  sides  of  the  pots  fully  expos^  to  the  air. 
The  t^e  and  flavour  of  the  peach  and 
nectarine,  and  still  more  of  the  strawberry, 
are  greatly  improved  ; and  the  fig-tree  in 
the  stove  is  made  to  afford  a longer  succes- 
sion of  produce,  owing  to  the  succession  of 
yonng  shoots,  which  are  caused  to  spring 
from  its  large  branches  and  stems;  and  in 
all  cases  when  trees  can  bs  made  to  retain 
their  health  in  exposed  pots,  the  period  of 


the  maturity  of  their  fruit  is  very  considera- 
bly accelerated. 

It  appears  to  bo  nothing  but  the  complete 
drainage  to  ■ wliich  they  are  then  exposed 
that  makes  the  orange  and  all  its  tribe, 
naturally  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill  sides  of 
the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  thrive  best 
when  the  roots  come  in  contact  witli  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  &o.,  in  which  they  grow. 
In  all  cases,  the  draining  should  be  most  care- 
fully secured  by  placing  an  abundance  of 
broken  tiles,  potsherds,  &c.,  in  the  bottom  of 
a pot,  so  as  to  prevent  the  stagnation  of  water 
about  the  roots. 

Mr.  Macnab,  in  his  excellent  practical 
treatise  upon  the  cultivation  of  cape  heaths, 
points  out  very  forcibly  the  value  of  good 
draining  to  that  class  of  plants.  There  is 
scarcely  any  danger,  ka  says,  of  giving  too 
much  drainage,  and  in  order  to  effect  this 
essential  object 'Still  more  perfectly,  he,  in 
shifting  his  heaths,  constantly  keeps-  the 
centre  elevated  above  the  level , of  the 
esrth  in  the  pot  or  tub,  so  that  at  last 
each  plant  stands  on  the  summit  of  a small 
hillock. 

In  order,  Jio we ver,  to  counteract  the  risk 
of  excessive  drainage,  without  in  reality 
diminishing  it,  great  advantage  is  derived 
from  the  introduction  into  the  earth  of  frag- 
ments of  some  absorbent  stone.  Mr.  Macnab 
; used  coarse  soft  free-stone,  broken  into 
' pieces,  from  one  inch  to  four  or  five  inches 
in  diameter,  because  in  summer  these  stones 
retain  moistare  longer  than  the  earth,  and  in 
winter  allow  a free  circulation  of  any  super- 
abundant moisture. 

If  woody  plants  he  allowed  to  remain 
growing  in  the  same  pot  for  many  years,  as  is 
sometimes  the  cose,  one  of  two  things  must 
happen ; . either  the  roots,  matted  into  a hard 
ball,  become  so  tortuous  and  hard  as  to  be 
unfit  for  the  free  passage  of  sap  through 
them,  or  the^  acquire  a spiral  direotion.  In 
either  case,  if  such  plants  be  turned  out  of 
those  pots  in  a conservatory  or  in  the  open 
ground,  with  a view  to  their  future  growth 
in  a state  of  liberty,  new  roots  will  be  made 
with  difficulty,  and  it  will  be  a long  time 
before  the  effects  of  growth  in  the  free  soil 
will  be  apparent. 

When  the  spiral  or  corkscrew  direction 
has  been  once  taken  by  the  roots,  they  are 
verjr  apt  to  retain  it  during  the  remainder  of 
their  lives ; and  if,  when  th^ey  are  large  trees, 
they  are  exposed  to  a gale  of  wind,  they 
readily  blow  out  of  tho  ground,  as  was  con- 
tinually happening  with  the  jiinastcr  some 
yMrs  ^o,  when  the  nurserymen  kept  that 
kind  of  fir  for  sale  in  pots.  In  all  such  cases 
as  these,  the  roots  should  be  carefully  dis^ 
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entangled  and  strengtlienod  at  the  time  when 
transplantation  takes  place. 

If,  however,  a potted  plant  he  managed  in 
the  most  perfect  manner,  no  such  entangle- 
ment or  coiling  up  will  take  place.  In  order 
to  be  managed  perfectly,  a plant,  when  young, 
should  be  placed  in  as  small  a pot  as  it  will 
grow  in,  and  it  should  be  gradually  and 
successively  transferred  to  larger  pots, as  it 
advances  in  size.  If  this  be  done,  the  warmth 
to  which  the  pot  is  exposed  will  be  more 
immediately  felt  by  the  roots.  The  latter, 
as  they  grow,  will  ramify  regularly  all 
through  the  mass  of  earth,  which,  moreover, 
will  be  thoroughly  drained  :but  if,  on  the 
•ther  hand,  a very  small  young  plant  be 
placed  at  once  in  a large  pot,  and  left  to  grow 
there,  the  drainage  will  be  less  perfect,  the 
large  mass  of  earth  will  be  less  sensible  of 
the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  the  roots 
will,  from  the  first,  take  a horizontal  direction 
towards  the  outside  of  the  pot,  and  once 
there,  will  follow  its  surface,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  exhausting  the  small  quantity 
of  earth  with  which  they  are  then  in  contact, 
and  profiting  little  or  nothing  by  the  main 
body  of  soil  in  the  interior  of  the  pot.  As 
the  proper  manner  of  potting  plants  is  of  the 
first  consequence,  we  cannot  effect  our  object 
more  satisfactorily  than  by  transcribing  the 
following  mode  of  treating  the  balsam,  by  the 
Kav.  William  Williamson  : — 

“ As  soon  as  they  have  got  four  leaves,  I 
transplant  them  singly  into  the  smallest  pots 
I can  procure,  and  in  such  a manner  that  the 
stem  of  the  plant  may  be  covered  somewhat 
more  than  it  was  at  first,  and  then  all  are  to 
be  again  placed  in  the  frame.  In  a short 
time,  if  there  be  a sufiBciency  of  heat,  that 
part  of  the  stem  which  is  covered  with  the 
imould,  puts  forth  the  fibres  by  which 
nourisliment  is  conveyed  more  immediately 
to  the  principal  stem  of  the  plant.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  a little  advanced  in  growth, 
they  are  again  removed,  if  possible  without 
disturbing  the  earth,  into  somewhat  larger 
pots,  still  planting  them  rather  deeper  tlian 
before.  'J'ho  same  process  is  repeated  live 
or  six  times,  till  at  last  they  are  removed 
into  their  final  pots.  I have  found  it  best 
to  give  them  their  last  removal  after  they 
have  opened  their  first  blossoms,  as  it  gives 
additional  brilliancy  and  .size  to  the  flowers. 
By  following  this  method,  the  plant  acquires 
extraordinary  vigour,  throwing  out  its 
branches  from  the  surface  of  the  mould, 
exhibiting  flpwers  nearly  as  large  ns  a full- 
blown rose,  and  a stem  measuring  two,  and 
sometimes  three  inches  in  circumference.  ” 
The  plan  of  continually  sinking  the  stem 
with  every  succeeding  potting  is  useful  to 


the  balsam,  because  it  puts  forth  roots  io 
abundance  from  its  stem,  and  to  all  plants 
having  the  same  property  the  same  practice 
is  desirable,  but  not  to  otherr,  wtiicb,  if 
their  stems  do  not  root  as  fast  as  they  are 
buried,  will  suffer  injury  by  the  sinking. 

It  is  by  paying  constant  attention  to  the 
shifting  of  the  growing  plant,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a very  rich  stimulating  soil,  and  by 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  atmos- 
phere which  suits  them  best,  that  have  been 
obtained  those  magnificent  pelargoniums, 
cockscombs,  balsams,  and  similar  flowers, 
which  have  so  often  justly  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  even  the  most  experienced  gardeners. 


SUBSTIIDTE  FOR  BelvG  LASSES.— An  easy 
method  of  striking  cuttings  may  be  had 
recourse  to  by  providing  some  squares  of 
glass  large  enough  to  cover  the  pots  intended 
to  contain  your  cuttings.  If  the  comers  of 
these  squares  are  taken  off,  they  will  not  be 
liable  to  be  disturbed  or  broken.  Before  tha 
cuttings  are  planted,  let  the  pots  be  two-thirds 
or  half  filled  with  earth,  so  that  when 
planted  they  do  not  touch  the  glass.  By 
this  method  the  enormous  expense  of  bell- 
glasses  and  much  time  is  saved,  as  the  squares 
do  not  require  drying,  but  merely  turning 
once  or  twice  a day  when  they  become  damp. 

Diseases  op  Melons,  and  their  Pre- 
vention Noticed.  — Many  gardeners  ex- 
perience much  difiSculty  from  the  effects  of 
red  spider  and  canker  in  melons,  tha 
former  being  caused  by  keeping  them  too 
dry,  and  the  latter  arising  from  too  much 
moisture.  In  order  to  avoid  these  evils,  tha 
following  directions  should  be  particularly 
attended  to : — When  the  weather  is  hot,  or 
there  is  a strong  heat,  it  is  aecessary  to  ba 
free  in  the  application  of  water,  especially 
round  the  sides  of  thp  boxes  ; for  when  tha 
plants  cover  the  bed,  it  will  not  be  requisite 
to  give  any  in  the  centre  over  the  stems. 
When  the  plants  cover  the  bed,  always  water 
without  a rose,  observing  that,  it  should 
invariably  be  done  early  in  the  morning, 
and  when  the  weather  is  fine,  so  as  to  allow 
the  vines  to  get  dry  before  night,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  watered  in  the  after- 
noon; and  should  the  weather  prove  dull 
the  next  day  or  two,  or  three  days,  they  ara 
sure  to  become  cankered.  The  only  mode 
of  cure  for  the  canker  is  to  keep  the  plants 
dry,  and  give  a good  heat being  careful  at 
the  same  time  not  to  run  into  the  other 
extreme,  by  assisting  the  generation  of  red 
spider.  But  if  the  plants  ara  kept  thin  of 
vine,  and  water  be  applied  in  the  manner 
befire  directed,  no  fear  need  be  entertained 
of  either  of  the  disorders. 
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FIEST  WEEK  IN  SEPTEMBEE. 

DablijIS.  — Those  who  exhitit  these 
flowers  should  attend  to  the  shading  of  the 
Intended  blooms.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
begin  too  soon  ; when  two  or  three  rows  of 
petals  are  expanded,  if  the  weather  be  hot, 
they_  should  he  covered ; there  are  many 
opinions  as  to  which  is  the  best  mode  of 
shading,  also  the  quality  of  the  material 
for  the  purpose.  Fainted  tin,  millboard, 

ner,  calico,  and  garden-pots  are  made  use  of, 
from  under  all  these  varied  covers,  good 
blooms  are  produced,  so  that  it  is  difBcuIt  to 
say  which  is  the  best.  We  have  found  calico, 

■ without  even  oil  or  paint,  a most  excellent 
and  cool  shade.  The  following  experiment  is 
worth  a trial,  and  will  readily  prove  which 
is  the  coolest  covering  for  blooms.  Place 
two  shades,  one  of  painted  tin  and  one  of 
calico,  without  either  oil  or  paint,  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden,  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  two  feet  apart — when  the  sun  is 
out  powerfully,  put  under  each  cover  (at  the 
same  distance  you  would  place  a bloom) 
a small  cake  of  virgin  wax,  or  hard  butter, 
and  you  will  soon  discover  which  melts  the 
article  the  quickest.  A thermometer  cannot 
conveniently  be  applied  to  this  purpose. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— Look  well 
after  the  seed,  do  not  lose  any  if  possible, 
for  good  seed  is  valuable.  Attena  to  the 
layers  already  taken  off;  yon  must  not  keep 
them  under  the  glass  any  longer  than  ne- 
cessary ; as  soon  as  you  find  them  looking 
firm,  and  the  foliage  not  hanging  about  the 
pots,  gradually  remove  the  glasses,  and  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and  air,  and  keep 
them  only  moderately  moist.  For*  further 
instructions  see  last  week’s  operation. 

Fines. — The  beds  for  the  recepticn  of  the 
platits  intended  for  next  year’s  blooming, 
may  now  be  finally  prepared  and  marked  out 
ready  to  receive  the  plants.  The  usual  width 
of  the  beds  is  three  feet  six  inches,  and  six 


rows  (in  parallel  lines)  are  generally  planted. 
When  the  beds  are  properly  made  up 
to  the  width  described,  commence  three 
inches  from  either  side,  and  draw  six  lines 
from  end  to  end,  at  six  inches  from  each 
other.  This  done,  cross  them  again  at  every 
six  inches,  which  will  give  you  so  many 
squares,  and  at  the  angle’s  of  every  square  a 
plant  should  be  placed  ; by  attending  to  this 
correctly,  the  bed  looks  neat  and  uniform. 
It  is  customary  with  many  good  growers 
of  these  plants,  to  place  at  the  bottom  of 
their  pink  beds  a six-inch  layer  of  manure, 
at  about  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  surface, 
and  an  excellent  plan  it  is.  If  the  soil  he  of 
cold  and  retentive  quality,  use  horse  manure, 
and  if  of  a sandy  and  open  texture,  cow 
manure  will  be  most  proper  and  beneficial. 
Our  experienced  readers  are  fully  aware  that 
pinks  require  rich  soil  to  flower  them  in 
perfection ; we  beg,  therefore,  once  more  to 
remind  the  uninitiated  that  they  must  not 
neglect  furnishing  the  beds  with  a good 
supply  of  manure  before  they  finally  prepare 
them  for  planting. 

Auriculas. — The  attention  recommended 
in  last  week’s  operations  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary at  present.  ^ 

Annuals.— Some  of  the  annuals  which 
are  worth  sowing  to  bloom  during  the  winter, 
should  be  now  sown  in  pots  or  boxes, 
or  may  be  kept  in  the  frame  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  month,  when  they  should  be 
removed  to  the  shelves  near  the  glassdn  the 
greenhouse.  Two  or  three  kinds  of  sohizan- 
thus,  intermediate  stock,  mignonette,  brachy. 
come,  erysimum,  and  nomopbilla  may  form 
art  of  this  sowing.  The  selection  should 
y no  means  be  extended  promiscuously,  or 
even  vei^  much  extended  at  all. 

Autumn  Flowers. — Look  well  to  the 

Elants  of  different  kinds  intended  to  produce 
looms  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  and 
see  that  they  are  kept  in  a growing  state. 
Chrysanthemums,  cinerarias,  pelargoniums, 
silvios,  heliotropes,  and  plants  of  this  habit 
should  have  their  roots  attended  to  ; and  if 
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tliey  require  it,  they  sliould  get  a shift ; but 
it  is  advisable  not  to  grow  them  on  too  freely, 
as  this  would  rather  check  their  flowering. 
The  pelargoniums,  silvias,  and  heliotropes, 
during  all  the  early  stages  of  their  growth 
should  have  their  young  shoots  frequently 
stopped,  so  as  to  induce  nice  bushy  plants, 
which  then  produce  plenty  of  flowers.  By 
this  time,  the  stopping  of  them  must  be  dis- 
continued, and  the  plants  should  get  less 
water,  so  as  to  be  matured  and  rested,  before 
they  are  required  to  develope  their  flowers. 
Cinerarias  should  be  potted  rather  more 
liberally,  and  grown  on  freely  ; the  larger 
they  are  grown  the  more  blooms  are  pro- 
duced, and,  consequently,  the  more  showy 
are  the  plants. 

Bulbs.  — The  Dutch  bulbs,  such  as 
hyacinths,  narcissuses,  jonquils,  tulips,  &o., 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  Where  flowers  in 
the  winter  are  the  object.  The  great  fault 
as  respects  these  flowers  is  the  purchasing 
of  them  late  in  the  autumn.  Bor  early 
flowering,  especially,  they  should  be  selected 
this  month,  and  be  potted  and  plunged  in 
some  cool  place,  beneath  five  or  six  inches 
of  coal  ashes,  old  tan,  or  some  such  material. 
The  object  of  this  is  tq  set  them  growing  at 
the  root  ; in  fact  to  have  the  roots  pretty 
fully  developed  before  the  leaves  are  excited, 
the  reverse  of  which  happens  when  they  are 
potted,  and  at  once,  or  nearly  so,  removed 
to  the  forcing- house. 

Chrysanthemums:  — These  plants  will 
now  be  advancing  considerably,  and  will 
r^uire  good  attention.  Let  them  be  occa- 
sionally repotted,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pots  to  which  they  may  be  limited,  and  the 
size  the  plants  are  required  to  be  of.  When 
arrived  at  a blooming  state,  keep  them 
regularly  and  thoroughly  watered,  sometimes 
using  manure  water,  or  their  foliage  will 
exhibit  manifest  evidence  of  neglect,  by  the 
bottom  part  of  the  stem  turning  yellow  or 
falling  off.  Stop  the  very  strong  shoots  for 
bushy  plants,  but  it  must  not  be  continued 
any  later.  Small  plants  a few  inches  high, 
though  they  produce  much  smaller  blossoms 
than  the  stronger  plants,  are,  nevertheless, 
very  pretty.  There  are  two  ways  of  obtain- 
ing them,  either  lay  the  points  of  the  bloom- 
ing shoots  into  small  pots,  and  remove  them 
when  rooted,  giving  them  a shift,  or  take  oft' 
the  tops  as  cuttings,  and  root  them  in  a close 
but  very  mild  hotbed.  In  either'oase,  the 
plants  when  sufficiently  rooted,  are  treated 
like  established  plants. 

Primulas.— Xow  sow  a few  in  order  to 
pr.'.viile  a succession  of  plants ; the  double 
ones  v.  liieh  do  not  produce  seeds  may  be 
li'icgated  by  division;  cuttings  of  them 


may  also  be  planted.  In  dividing  them,  take 
the  old  plants  and  separate  them  into  as  many 
pieces  as  there  are  single  hearts  or  shoots, 
and  get  as  many  of  the  old  roots  attached  to 
each  division  as  possible.  Those  pieces  to 
which  no  roots  can  be  obtained  must  be 
planted  in  cuttings,  and  will  root  readily 
enough  if  kept  close  for  a time.  Pot  the 
others  in  light  soil,  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  place  Uiem  in  a 
hotbed,  where  they  will  get  a gentle  bottom 
heat ; when  they  are  rooted  freely,  shift 
them  into  larger  pots,  and  place  them  into  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  not  exposing  them  too 
suddenly.  Pick  off  all  the  bloom  that 
appears.  In  October,  shift  them  into  their 
blooming  pots,  which  may  be  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plant,  and  the  convenience  for  growing 
it.  They  must  not  have  too  large  pots,  for 
the  quantity  of  roots  they  possess,  and  must 
be  well  drained.  They  will  continue  to 
bloom  in  November,  and  will  continue  for 
several  months  in  succession.  After  bloom 
ing,  rest  them  till  the  following  J uly. 

Calceolarias. — The  old  plants  as  they 
go  out  of  flower  should  have  the  flower  stem 
cut  away,  and  the  surface  soil  renewed. 
The  plants  should  then  be  put  in  a cold 
fame,  and  encouraged  to  produced  young 
shoots,  which  are  required  for  propagation. 
Young  stocks  should  be  raised  every  year ; 
the  shoots  produced  after  flowering,  root 
freely,  and  make  strong  flowering  plants  for 
next  year.  If  any  cuttings  have  been  already 
rooted,  get  them  potted,  and  shifted  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Calceolarias  grow  well 
in  rotted  turfs,  grassy  turfs,  or  heath  soil. 

Fuchsias. — This  is  a good  time  to  propa- 
gate a stock  of  young  plants  of  any  kind  that 
may  be  required.  The  specimen  plants 
blooming  in  pots  will  require  abundant 
supplies  of  water,  for  they  absorb  large 
quantities;  if  the  pots  be  getting  full  of 
roots,  the  strength  of  the  plants  must  to 
kept  up  by  using  manure  water  ; apply  it  in 
a clear  diluted  state  at  every  alternate  water- 
ing. The  plants  for  autumnal  flowering 
may  now  get  their  final  shift. 

Creepeks. — These  require  good  attention  : 
to  keep  them  from  running  into  confusion. . 
When  they  have  done  flowering  or  nearly  ■ 
so,  thin  out  the  shoots  a little,  that  the  rest: 
may  have  a good  opportunity  of  maturing  :i 
themselves.  Some  oL  the  earlier  habited' 
kinds  may  be  pruned  for  flowering  early 
next  year.  Where  they  are  still  in  bloom,  it : 
is  by  no  means  desirable  to  sacrifice  the 
flowers,  so  that  all  that  can  be  done  in  their -I 
case  will  be  to  clieck  the  barren  shoots  and  I 
prevent  their  running  into  a confused  mass,  I 
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TROroiOLCjrs.— When  any  of  the  bulbsex- 
hibit  signs  of  growing,  they  must  be  potted 
for  flowering  next  April ; give  them  full- 
sized  pots  at  once.  Nothing  suits  better  for 
a trellis  for  these  plants  than  an  informal 
twig.  A young  tree  of  larch  of  suitable  size 
is  excellent  for  the  purpose. 

Cacti. — Where  these  have  been  placed 
out  of  doors,  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  sun, 
in  order  to  ripen  their  growth,  which  should 
always  be  done,  they  will  now  require  either 
to  be  removed  under  shelter,  or  protected  in 
some  way,  from  wet  chiefly,  but  also  from 
cold  ; this  applies  to  the  free  flowering  kinds, 
such  as  the  species  of  epiphyllumandcereus. 
The  melon  cacti  are  not  so  frequently  placed 
out  of  doors. 

Mignonette. — Sow  a good  batch  in  five 
inch  pots  in  light  sandy  loam,  and  let  them 
stand  in  a frame  with  plenty  of  air  for  some 
time;  by-and-by  tliey  must  be  removed  to 
the  greenhouse ; thin  out  the  young  plants 
so  that  they  stand  in  a circle,  about  an  inch 
and  a half  apart,  near  the  edge  of  the  pot. 

Neapolitan  '\'ioi,ets. — Early  in  the 
month  get  these  potted  into  pots  correspond- 
ing with  the  size  of  the  plants.  They  may 
be  kept  during  winter  in  a frame  well  pro- 
tected in  cold  weather,  or  set  in  front  of  the 
greenhouse. 

Wallflowers. — The  young  plants  of  the 
. double  varieties,  which  should  bo  kept  in 
pots  in  the  cold  frames  through  the  winter, 
should  be  set  in  a sheltered  place,  where 
they  will  not  get  too  much  wet.  The  seed- 
' ling  plants  of  the  single  kinds  may  be 
planted  out  permanently,  or  into  beds,  to 
stand  till  the  spring. 

Perennials.— All  the  earlier  blooming 
kinds  may  be  taken  up  and  divided,  if  in- 
crease be  required ; if  this  be  not  wanted, 
and  they  are  grown  too  large  for  the  position 
they  occupy,  take  them  up  and  reduce  the 
size  of  the  plant,  re-plant  it ; generally  when 
the  plant  grows  into  a broad  tuft,  the  outside 
. portions  are  the  most  vigorous,  and  some  of 
these  should  be  planted  instead  of  the  central 
part  of  the  tuft.  The  late  flowering  kinds 
now  in  bloom  are  not  to  be  disturbed  till  the 
bloom  be  past. 

Pansies. — Propagate  these  for  preserving 
through  the  winter,  either  in  pots,  or  in  a 
dry  sheltered  nursery-bed.  In  order  to  get 
■ some  of  these  early  in  bloom  next  spring, 
prepare  a bed  of  rich  light  soil,  and  plant  it 
with  strong-rooted  cuttings ; shelter  them  by 
means  of  hoops  and  nets  in  rough  weather, 
-and  they  will  progress  rapidly,  and  bloom 
• early. 

General  Hodtine. — Operations  of  routine 
become  very  essential  now  to  secure  neatness  I 


and  good  order.  JIany  of  the  plants  will 
have  past  a blooming  state,  especially  the 
annuals  ; these  should  be  pulled  up  or  cut 
down  according  to  their  nature,  and  the  dead 
littery-looking  stems  removed.  The  leaves 
of  many  deciduous  trees  will  commence 
falling,  and  being  scattered  about  by  the 
wind,  will  require  to  be  removed  from  tha 
walks  and  borders. 


SECOND  WEEK  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Auriculas. — These  plants  are  now  grow- 
ing fast,  and  proper  attention  should  be  paid 
them.  Move  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  tha 
pots,  and  keep  them  clear  of  dead  leaves 
and  weeds.  Search  for  caterpillars,  and 
other  destructive  insects.  If  the  green  flies 
are  in  the  hearts,  put  a little  dry  sand  on 
them  ; leave  it  for  a few  minutes,  and  then 
blow  it  out  with  a little  force,  and  the  fly 
will  be  driven  out  with  the  sand. 

Pinks. — By  well  watering  the  beds,  being 
certain  that  the  soil  is  wet  to  the  depth  of 
four  inches,  you  may  proceed  with  the 
planting  out  without  fear  of  loss ; the  dew 
now  affords  great  assistance  to  these  plants. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Take  off  all 
layers  as  often  as  you  find  them  rooted.  Do 
not  confine  yourself  to  a fixed  rule;  this 
work  should  be  done  when  the  plants  are 
ready,  and  the  sooner  the  plants  are  removed 
from  the  old  stools  the  better  and  more 
safe  they  will  be. 

D.vjhlias. — Follow  the  directions  given  in 
last  week’s  operations.  The  plants  generally 
have  improved  a little,  but  are  still  going 
on  slowly. 

Chrysantiiemujis.— These  are  the  chief 
of  autumnal  flowers,  and  plants  will  now  ba 
required  for  the  decoration  of  the  conser- 
vatory and  other  greenhouses.  If  tliey  ba 
grown  in  pots,  and  are  not  yet  placed  in  their 
blooming  ones,  this  should  now  be  done ; if 
they  are  planted  out,  they  must  be  taken 
up  and  potted  ; in  doing  which  some  care  is 
necessary  that  the  plants  be  not  chocked, 
nor  the  leaves  turned  yellow.  They  must 
be  taken  up  with  as  raucli  earth  .and  roots  a.s 
possible,  potted  comfortably  in  pots  of 
sufficient  size,  placed  in  some  sheltered 
shaded  situation,  and  well  supplied  with 
water ; if  this  be  done  they  will  not  sulFer 
much. 

I’ui.mulas. — Repot  them  in  succession,  so 
as  to  furnish  blooming  plants  through  tha 
winter.  It  is  a good  plan  not  to  bestow  mncli 
pains  on  those  which  have  not  llirowa 
flowers,  for  by  attending  to  this,  the  very 
best  may  be  selected,  and  as  these  plants 
vary  very  much  when  raised  from  seed,  it 
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is  worth  attending  to.  There  is  scarcely  a 
flower  in  which  the  advantage  of  saving 
seeds,  only  from  those  which  bloomed  in 
good  “ strain,”  is  more  apparent  in  the 
progeny  than  in  this. 

Geraniums.— As  they  go  out  of  flower, 
the  plants  must  be  cut  down,  and  when  they 
have  shot  out  afresh,  re-potted  into  smaller 
pots,  the  young  shoots  being  thinned  to  a 
proper  number,  conveniently  placed  to  form 
a handsome  bnshy  plant.  If  more  stock 
plants  be  required,  the  cuttings  may  he 
planted,  several  in  a pot  in  which  they  may 
be  allowed  to  stand  during  the  winter.  Those 
intended  for  autumn  and  winter  blooming 
muSt  be  so  managed  as  regards  stopping  aud 
removing  the  flower  huds,  that  some  of  them 
may  be  had  in  succession  throughout  this 
period  of  the  year.  The  best  plan  is  to  dis- 
continue the  stopping  a certain  number, 
proportionate  to  the  stock,  say  every  fort- 
night. Seedlings  should  be  encouraged,  so 
as  to  get  strength  to  bloom  finely  by  the 
spring.  Hooted  cuttings  should  be  potted 
singly  into  pots,  in  sizes  proportioned  to 
their  strength. 

Calceolarias. — The  middle  of  this  month 
is  an  excellent  time  for  propagating  calceo- 
larias by  cuttings  ; consequently,  the  stock 
should  then  be  filled  out,  and  as  soon  as  the 
young  plants  are  rooted,  they  must  be  potted 
singly,  and  from  time  to  time  re-potted  to 
get  them  strong  enough  to  bloom  finely  in 
the  following  spring.  Get  the  seedlings 
potted  on  for  blooming  in  good  time  in  the 
spring. 

Cinerarias. — The  earliest  plant  of  these 
excellent  winter  flowers  should  be  helped 
forward  by  being  re-potted,  and  furnished 
with  a weak,  clear  manure  water  once  in  a 
week  ; and  successional  supplies  must  be 
prepared  by  potting  a few  of  the  forwardest 
plants  at  short  intervals  of  time.  If  the 
opportunities  that  have  presented  themselves 
of  obtaining  a sufficient  number  of  stock 
plants  have  not  been  taken  advantage  of, 
growing  plants  which  will  come  in  late  may 
still  be  had  by  slipping  off  some  of  the 
suckers  from  the  base  of  the  growing 
plants. 

Winter  Flowering  Plants  of  all  kinds 
should  now  meet  with  especial  attention. 
Have  the  blossom  buds  removed  continually 
yet,  so  that  none  of  the  energies  of  the 
plants  may  be  expended  in  the  developo- 
ment  of  flowers  before  they  are  actually 
required.  It  is  requisite  that  they  should 
bo  well  sheltered  in  a frame  that  is  pro- 
stected  from  all  rain  and  cold,  but  allowed 
plenty  of  free  air  by  tilting  up  the  sashes, 


or  removing  them  entirely  when  the  weather 
is  mild. 

Crocuses,  Narcissuses,  Frittilarus, 
Lilies,  Irises,  Snowdrops,  Jonquils,  I 
Early  Tulips,  and  many  other  subjects, 
though  quite  as  well  planted  next  month,  | 
and  not  much  worse  the  month  after,  gala  ! 
strength  by  early  planting,  and  may  be  done  t 
with  advantage  in  places  where  the  borders,  i 
beds,  or  grounds,  are  at  liberty  in  any  part  ( 

of  the  month.  Narcissuses  and  jmquils,  i 

when  planted  in  borders,  naust  be  placed  i 
further  back  than  hyacinths,  as  they  are  i 
generally  taller,  particularly  the  large  sorts  of  i 
narcissus.  Ilegard  must  also  be  had  to  the  t 
colours,  as  those  ot  white  and  yellow  are  j 
very  striking.  Early  tulips  are  only  fit  to 
grow  up  in  borders  alternately  with  hyacinths ; j 
they  are  very  brilliant,  and  the  greater  part  ( 
of  them  are  not  much  taller.  Snowdrops  { 
look  well  anywhere,  but  best  at  the  foot  of  a i 
shrub,  or  under  trees,  anywhere  in  the  sliade,  j 
and  always  require  to  be  in  tolerably  large  t 
patches,  or  they  look  insignificant.  Cro-  j 
cusesareoftenplacedasasortof  iniiei  edg  ng, 
which  to  us  is  very  mechanical,  and  auytuing  ^ 
but  effective.  j 

Ox-VLis. — Many  of  these  may  now  be  ^ 
potted  for  early  flowering.  Oxcdis  cemua  is  j 
a fine  yellow  flowered  one ; Oxalts  versicolor 
is  also  a favourite,  and,  and  there  are  many  | 
other  fine  ones.  i 

Cape  Bulbs,  if  not  potted  last  month,  j 
should  be  got  in  now,  and  the  pots  set  on  ^ 
some  of  the  shelves  in  the  greenhouse-  ^ 
Water  them  with  moderation  until  they  ^ 
begin  to  grow.  It  is  a good  plan  to  lay  soma  i ^ 
moss,  just  damped,  on  the  surface,  to  keep  it : ^ 
from  drying,  and  thus  prevent  much  of  tha  i - 
necessity  of  applying  water.  ^ 

Transplant  Perenial  PLAXTS.-Prepare 
for  planting  various  perennial  and  biennial . 
flowers  which  were  raised  in  the  spring  and  1 
beginning  of  summer,  such  as  carnations, , 
pinks,  and  sweetwilliams  also  seedling ; 
wallflowers,  stocks,  J nly  flowers,  and  colum-  J 
bines,  with  many  other  sorts,  both  seedling ; J 
plants  and  such  as  were  raised  from  slips, . * 
offsets,  layers,  nipings,  &c. 

Hedges. — Finish  clipping  all  such  hedges  ^ 
as  still  remain  untrimmcd,  and  let  this  be  ’ 
done  the  middle  of  this  month,  before  the : 
shoots  get  too  hard.  Observe  in  clipping: 
young  hedges  imder  training,  to  take  parti- 
cular care  not  to  cut  them  too  close  do>vn  ; 
above,  but  run  the  top  off  regularly,  so  as  • 
the  stronger  and  more  moderate  shooting; 
plants  may  advance  as  equally  as  possible, . i 
and  cut  the  sides  with  similar  care. 

Ranunculu.ses  and  Anemones. — About:  *: 
jhe  middle  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  thw.- 
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month  prepare  beds  for  the  best  ranunculus 
and  anemone  roots,  which  may  tlien  be 
planted,  or  any  time  till  the  end  oi  October 
and  November,  in  open,  mild,  and  dry 
weather,  in  separate  beds,  alone  or  in  the 
borders,  &c. 

Greenhouse  Plants.— During  the  greater 
part  of  this  month  greenhouse  plants,  except- 
ing the  very  delicate  species,  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  out  in  the  open  air,  and  they  will 
be  benefitted  by  the  exposure,  provided  they 
can  be  sheltered  from  strong  winds  and  heavy 
Rains.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  they 
will,  however,  require  to  be  removed  to  some 
intermediate  place  of  shelter  for  a time,  or 
at  once  to  the  greenhouse,  or  if  neither  of 
these  courses  be  adopted,  the  plants  every 
night  may  be  protected. 

Watering  Plants. — Except  in  the  case 
of  plants  in  bloom,  all  of  these  must  have 
their  supply  of  water  gradually  limited  as 
the  season  declines,  from  this  time  forward. 
Water  is  best  applied  to  plants  in  the  morn- 
ing. Be  more  than  ever  cautious  not  to 
allow  water  to  stand  in  the  feeders  in  which 
the  pots  are  placed. 

Cyclamens. — The  spring  flowering  ones 
should  be  re-potted,  and  put  out  all  night 
during  the  blooming  season.  The  others 
may  be  gradually  allowed  to  become  partially 
dry  during  their  season  of  rest. 

Begonias. — Some  of  these,  especially 
Begonia  manicata,  and  Begonia  hydroco- 
tylifolia,  which  flower  beautifully  in  spring, 
and  are  very  handsome  plants,  should  about 
this  time  be  potted,  and  set  to  grow  on 
steadily  through  the  winter.  When  plants, 
as  in  the  case  ot  these,  are  set  to  grow  in 
the  winter  they  must  be  very  carefully 
watered ; it  would  greatly  injure  them  to 
get  too  much,  at  the  same  time  they  ought 
to  have  enough. 


THIRD  WEEK  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Auriculas. — The  attention  before  recom- 
mended will  still  be  necessary.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be 
slightly  stirred  as  often  as  it  appears  closed, 
which  will  arise  from  frequent  waterings,  as 
also  from  rain.  The  health  of  the  plants 
depends  on  a proper  circulation  of  air  through 
the  soil,  and  great  injury  occurs  from  the 
surface  being  allowed  to  remain  closed  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  soil  sours,  and 
imparts  an  impure  atmosphere  to  the  roots, 
which  brings  on  the  canker  and  other  dis- 
eases these  plants  are  subject  to. 

Pinks  may  now  be  planted  freely  ; the 
weather  is  particularly  favourable  for  such 
work.  The  beds  should  be  kept  clear  of 


weeds  between  the  rows  of  those  planted  out> 
or  they  will  soon  overgrow  the  plants,  cover 
the  numbers,  and  cause  great  confusion  by 
obliterating  the  figures  on  the  number  sticks. 

Tulips. — It  is  time  now  to  think  of  pre- 
paring the  beds  for  these  bulbs.  They  are 
generally  occupied  by  the  carnations  and 
picotees  during  their  blooming  and  layering. 
If  they  can  be  conveniently  removed,  the 
soil  should  be  thrown  out  to  the  depth  of 
from  two  to  three  feet,  and  turned  over  once 
or  twice  a week ; it  is  necessary  to  sweeten 
it  well  before  planting.  A little  manure 
may  be  given,  but  it  should  be  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  only,  and  well  decomposed,, 
two  or  three  years  old  at  least ; for  if  not  in 
a proper  state  it  will  flush  the  blooms.  Many 
florists  will  not,  on  any  account,  use  manure, 
preferring  turfy  loam  chopped  tolerably 
small,  and  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  beds. 
There  is  considerable  nourishment  in  this 
sort  of  earth,  and  the  flowers  do  welt  when 
planted  in  it. 

Bulbs. — Purchase  these  as  soon  as  they 
are  imported,  and  according  to  the  uses  you 
are  going  to  put  them  to,  so  you  must  dispose 
of  them ; if  they  be  for  forcing,  the  sooner 
they  are  potted,  and  put  into  a dark  place, 
the  Better.  They  will  not  make  any  progress 
for  some  time,  and  it  is  a common  and  per- 
haps any  easy  plan,  to  place  them  together, 
in  the  part  of  the  garden  where  they  would 
be  most  out  of  the  way,  after  they  are  potted, 
and  to  cover  them  four  inches  with  sawdust, 
dry  tan,  or  ashes.  From  this  place  they  are 
taken  from  time  to  time,  as  wanted,  and 
placed  in  the  forcing  frame  or  pit,  to  be  for- 
warded according  to  the  period  they  are 
wanted  to  bloom.  This  will  apply  to  all 
bulbs  that  are  to  be  forced,  or  grown,  or 
bloomed  in  pots. 

Hyacinths.— Half  of  such  as  are  to  be 
bloomed  in  water  should  be  immediately 
placed  in  their  glasses,  and  taken  into  a dark 
cellar  or  cupbord  at  once.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  water  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  bulb,  until  the  roots  be  sufficiently 
developed.  Change  the  water  once  in  three 
weeks.  The  other  half  must  be  kept  in  the 
dry  for  a month  longer,  before  they  .are  put 
in  their  glasses.  Those  hyacinths  destined 
to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  may  be 
planted  in  two  seasons,  or  both  the  early 
and  late  flowers  at  the  same  time,  but  not  in 
the  same  bed.  It  Is  certain  that  there  is  as 
much  as  three  weeks’  difierence  between 
what  is  called  the  early  and  those  considered 
late,  and  for  planting  out  of  doors  in  a bed, 
the  one  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  other. 
Wherever  the  bulbs  are  purchased,  the  most 
distinct  instructions  should  be  given,  that  all 
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tlie  assortments  must  be  picked  to  bloom  at 
tbe  same  time.  In  planting  hyacinths  in 
borders,  they  look  best  in  groups,  including 
all  the  colours,  or  alternately,  the  three  light 
and  the  three  dark.  For  in.stance,  dark  red, 
dark  blue,  aud  yellow  in  one  ; and  light 
red,  light  blue,  and  white  in  the  other. 
Many,  however,  plant  three  of  a colour  in 
one  patch,  and  so  have  all  the  patches  of  a 
selfoolour — every  six  patches  the  colour 
comes  over  again ; we  prefer  having  three 
diflerent  or  six  different  colours  in  every 
patch. 

Tender  Plants  in  the  Borders  and 
Beds. — Towards  the  end  of  this  month  you 
must  take  up  all  the  geraniums,  verbenas, 
petunias,  fuchsias,  calceolarias,  and  other 
tender  plants,  that  have  been  potted  out,  and 
are  wanted  again,  otherwise  they  are  just  as 
■well  out  of  doors  to  live  as  long 
as  they  will.  If  they  be  still  flowering, 
they  may  keep  on  till  the  frost  stops  'them. 
Such,  however,  as  are  valued,  should  be 
taken  up  and  repotted,  and  the  heads 
should  be  cut  in  rather  sharply.  The  cut- 
tings may  be  crowded  into  a small  pot,  and 
allowed  to  take  their  chance  in  one  of  the 
garden  frames,  where,  if  they  be  watered 
occasionally,  they  will  most  likely  strike 
root,  and  be  useful  in  the  spring. 

Flowers  in  Pots. — The  choice  kinds  of 
potted  plants  should  now  he  placed  in  a warm 
situation,  under  a wall  or  hedge,  or  closely 
together  in  such  a way  as  they  may  be 
guarded  from  bad  weather  when  necessary ; 
if  the  soil  be  naturally  dry,  a bed  of  sand 
may  be  formed  in  which  to  plunge  them. 
They  should  he  sunk  quite  to  the  rims  of 
the  pots,  previously  dressing  them,  and 
stirring  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  the 
whole  surface,  after  they  are  regularly 
plunged,  were  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
three  inches  with  old  tan-bark,  or  sawdust  of 
timber  not  resinous,  none  but  severe  frosts 
would  hurt  either  the  plants  or  the  pots.  By 
the  help  of  mats,  oil  cloth,  or  canvas,  they 
might  he  d fended  from  very  severe  weather 
or  too  much  wet ; those  plants  which  are 
tall,  or  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  high 
winds;  should  be  neatly  dressed  to  sticks, 
with  shreds  of  fre.sh  matting.  There  they 
will  be  in  store,  and  in  readiness  for  removal 
to  the  house  at  pleasure. 

Plants  from  the  Nursery.  — Prepara- 
tion mu.st  now  be  made  from  the  plants  from 
the  nursery,  that  are  now  to  be  brought  into 
the  garden.  Let  the  borders  bo  examined, 
as  to  the  condition  of  their  soil ; some  will  be  1 
found  exhau.sted,  others  only  stiff  for  want 
of  digging.  Labour  is  required  for  these, 
but  for  the  others  labour  and  manure. 


Annuals. — Various  of  the  moit  interest 
ing  sorts  should  be  sown  in  small  quantities- 
for  turning  out  early,  as  well  as  to  grow  for 
the  conservatory.  A considerable  .sowing  of 
mignonette  should  be  made  as  also  of  the 
intermediate  and  ten  week  stocks.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  up,  great  atteniion  must  be 
paid  to  giving  air  at  all  favourable  times,  to 
prevent  the  plants  drawing  up  weakly,  and 
also  to  watering  them,  as  they  are  very 
liable  to  rot  off,  if  kept  too  moist. 

Fuchsias. — Any  that  are  getting  shabby 
should  be  gradually  brought  to  a state  of 
rest,  by  withholding  water.  They  will 
push  the  earlier  next  season : keep  such  as 
are  in  perfection  carefully  watered,  reducing 
the  quantity  as  the  days  shorten. 

Chrysanthemums. — Wliere  these  have 
been  planted  out  in  order  to  obtain  large 
strong  plants,  they  should  now  be  taken  up 
very  carefully,  and  potted,  and  placed- in  a 
close  house,  till  they  have  recovered  their 
move.  If  they  have  been  grown  in  pots,  ■ 
give  them  a final  shift ; they  will  be  benefit- 
ted  by  supplies  of  clear  manure  water.  Very 
neat  interesting  plants  are  formed  by  taking 
off  the  points  after  the  buds  are  formed  and 
striking  them  as  cuttings. 

Calceolarias. — Increase  the  good  her- 
baceous sorts  by  offsets,  and  by  cuttings  of 
the  shrubby  sorts ; Kayana  is  smongst  the 
latter  class ; seed  may  be  sown  early  this 
month,  the  plants  of  which  will  flower  early 
in  the  spring : sow  in  a slight  heat,  and  push 
them  on.  Use  peat  and  sandy  loam. 

Geraniums. — Bring  into  the  greenhouse 
or  flower  pits  every  plant  that  is  about  to  be 
retained.  The  scarlets  are  generally  left  to 
parish  in  the  ground,  but  those  not  preserved 
should  be  dug  up,  and  taken  to  the  compost 
heap.  Some  are  so  compact  and  b.-autiful, 
as  to  deserve  the  most  careful  lifting,  and 
replacement  in  pots  oFloam  and  leaf  mould. 
All  the  rooted  cuttings  should  also  bo  either 
potted  or  placed  in  dry  pits;  in  a word, 
every  greenhouse  plant  that  is  in  the  ground 
should  be  moved  without  loss  of  time  to 
pits  or  glazed  erections,  and  if  potted  should 
be  kept  closer,  and  in  shade,  till  their  roots 
take  hold  of  the  soil. 

Dahlias.  — Thin  the  spray  and  weak 
shoots  when  thick : tie  up  the  branches, 
and  shade  the  best  flowers.  From  the  show 
jilants  pick  off  .and  throw  away  evi-ry  bud 
bloom,  also  the  fading  blooms,  except  such 
as  are  kept  for  seed.  Gather  seeds  early, 
Striped  varieties  commend  themselves  as 
border  ornaments. 

Fkimulas.  — Uepot  as  neces.»ary,  and 
encourage  a few  with  a warm  corner  for 
early  flowering  ; by  thi?  means,  and  having 
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I plants  of  different  ages,  a very  long  succes- 
sion of  bloom  may  be  kept  np. 

Roses. — The  Chinese  and  tea-scented  may 
be  slightly  pruned,  and  cuttings  made  of  the 

Erunings ; these  will  root  freely  under  a 
and-glass,  or  even  in  a sheltered  border  ; 
put  the  finer  hybrids  in  pots,  and  strike  in  a 
slight  heat  or  in  the  greenhouse. 

Wallflowers  may  still  be  planted  out  in 
masses  throughout  the  borders ; stick  the 
double  sorts,  and  keep  and  grow  as  many  as 
can  be  accommodated. 

Violets. — Pot  up  from  the  open  ground, 
and  plunge  the  pots  in  a sheltered  place, 
watering  very  carefully,  as  they  suffer  much 
if  water  be  allowed  to  stagnate  round  them. 


FOURTH  WEEK  IN  SEPTEilBEB. 

Auriculas. — Particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  these  plants  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  night  dews  and  rain  rapidly 
decompose  the  dying  summer  foliage  which 
is  now  fast  leaving  them,  and  giving  place 
to  the  more  compact  and  healthy  foliage  of 
the  autumn.  As  soon  as  you  perceive  the 
leaves  appearing  wet  and  pulpy,  remove 
them  immediately,  for  if  allowed  to  remain 
they  will  melt  down  to  the  stems,  and  in 
many  cases  create  a disease  which  will 
carry  off  the  plant.  A few  minutes  every 
Other  day  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  such 
accidents. 

Pinks. — It  is  now  time  to  think  of  col- 
lecting in  the  new  varieties  you  intend  adding 
to  your  collections  : the  early  struck  pipings 
must  now  be  in  fine  condition  for  planting 
out.  The  beds  should  be  completed  by 
•October,  that  the  plants  may  have  time  to 
get  rooted  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Continue 
taking  off  the  rooted  layers  ; pot  and  treat 
them  as  directed  in  a former  number. 

Anemones. — Beds  should  now  be  got  in 
readiness  for  these  as  well  as  for  ranuncu- 
luses, and  tubers  of  each  may  nowjbe  sown. 

Annuaiji.— A few  of  the  best  of  the  North 
American  annuals  should  now  be  sown  thinly 
out  of  doors,  to  stand  through  the  winter  ; 
if  for  borders,  they  may  be  sown  in  patches 
where  they  are  to  flower,  but  if  required  for 
beds,  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  the  beds  can 
be  so  occupied,  and  then  they  must  be  sown 
in  some  sheltered  spot,  and  transplanted  in 
Bpring.  The  selection  of  kinds  may  be  deter- 
mined by  fancy. 

Transplanting  Perennial  Flowers. — 
The  slips  of  hardy  perennials  made  about 
the  end  of  July,  or  beginning  of  August, 
will  be  fit  for  transplanting  about  the  end 


of  the  month.  Such  as  are  weak  and  not 
well  rooted  may  be  delayed  a few  weeks, 
or  till  February.  At  this  time  also  may  be 
transplanted  any  seedling  perennials  sown  in 
spring,  or  the  early  part  of  summer,  which 
have  or  have  not  been  pricked  out.  The 
manner  is  entirely  an  object  of  fancy. 

Digging  the  Borders  in  the  Flower 
Garden.  - Let  all  vacant  places  be  dug  over, 
such  as  the  spot  where  patches  of  annuals 
have  grown,  and  prepare  patches  for  cro- 
cuses, snowdrops,  narcissuses,  or  the  like, 
about  the  borders,  or  where  it  may  be  in- 
tended to  plant  them  in  that  way.  Also  get 
ready  the  beds  for  all  sorts  of  bulbs,  which 
will  require  to  be  planted  next  month.  Hoe 
and  weed  all  beds  or  patches  of  perennials, 
and  otherwise  clear  the  walks  and  ground, 
as  they  may  require  ; clearing  away  decayed 
annuals,  flower  stems,  or  dead  haulm. 

Oleanders. — Cuttings  of  these  may  be 
planted  now,  to  furnish  young  plants  for 
forcing  into  flower  in  the  spring.  If  kept  in 
the  greenhouse  during  winter,  and  potted 
and  removed  to  the  stove  in  March,  they 
will  flower  in  April. 

Violets  should  be  treated  in  a similar  way 
as  recommended  last  month,  choosing  the 
strongest  roots,  and  potting  as  many  as  are 
likely  to  be  wanted. 

Roses. — Continue  the  examination  of  the 
budded  stocks,  and  untie  them,  so  as  to  free 
them  from  confinement,  which  checks  their 
growth.  If  they  have  united  and  begun  to 
swell,  or  grow,  the  ties  may  be  removed 
altogether,  but  as  they  advance  to  any 
length,  so  that  the  wind  can  disturb  them, 
they  must  be  supported  by  being  loosely  tied 
to  a stick,  which  must  be  fastened  in  the 
shoot  for  that  purpose ; otherwise  the  wind 
is  often  strong  enough  to  break  a bud  out ; 
the  length  of  the  shoot  forming  a perfect 
lever,  against  which  a very  moderate  wind 
would  be  fatal.  See  also  to  the  shoots  that 
come  out  from  any  part  of  the  stock,  and  cut 
them  off. 

Tender  Plants,  Succulents,  &c. — At 
the  latter  end  of  the  month,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather,  it  will  be  proper  to  take 
in  many  tender  plants  that  otherwise  might 
sustain  injury,  as  the  nights  get  cold,  and 
frosts  or  cold  dews  now  begin  to  fall.  The 
succulent  kinds  should  also  be  taken  in,  the 
weather  now  becoming  too  cold  and  humid 
for  their  remaining  out  of  doors  without 
being  injury.  Previously  to  planting  the 
plants  in  the  house,  they  should  be  pressed, 
and  the  pots  should  be  cleaned  from  dirt,  or 
a green  mouldiness  that  olten  adheres  to  them 
in  damp  seasons.  Any  of  them  that  were 
not  shifted  last  month,  when  the  plants  were 
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generally  revised,  may  be  shifted  at  this 
time  if  tliought  necessary,  before  talcing  them 
in.  The  stages  for  their  reception  must  be 
cleared  of  such  of  the  annuals  as  have  done 
flowering,  as  the  early  balsams,  &o.,  or  by 
returning  the  stove  plants  to  the  compart 
ment,  if  any  of  these  have  been  placed  in  the 
gi-eenhouse  in  summer. 

Half-hardy  Plants. — The  propagation 
of  a full  supply  of  these  must  be  carried  out 
■with  energy ; for  on  the  preparation  made 
now,  so  far  as  materials  are  concerned,  will 
depend  much  of  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  flower  garden  next  summer.  The  plan 
of  planting  the  cuttings  pretty  thickly  in 
moderate  sized  pots  should  now  be  adopted. 
It  is  essential  to  success  that  whilst  the  cut- 
tings are  not  so  far  exposed  to  an  arid 
atmosphere  as  to  cause  them  to  shrivel,  they 
may  not  be  kept  too  damp  and  close,  for  in 
the  latter  case  they  will  decay  rapidly. 

Cacti  should  now  be  placed  in  a perfectly 
dry  greenhouse  where  they  should  remain 
until  they  are  required  for  forcing,  receiving 
no  water,  unless  they  shrivel  up  too  much. 

Ali'INB  Plants. — Where  these  have  not 
been  separated  and  repotted,  it  may  be  done 
now,  as  previously  directed  ; a collection  of 
the  variegated  leaf  species  is  a pretty  and 
interesting  feature  in  a rock  garden. 

Hyacinths. — These  and  the  other  Dutch 
bulbs  may  generally  be  procured  by  the  end 
of  the  month.  As  soon  as  possible,  a num- 
ber of  them  should  be  potted  in  small  pots, 
using  a soil  of  sandy  loam,  and  placing  the 
pots  under  a north  or  east  wall.  They  should 
be  covered  with  about  six  inches  of  sifted 
coal  ashes  ; there  they  must  remain  till  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots,  when  they  may  be 
removed  as  wanted  to  the  forcing-house. 
The  smallest  pots  should  be  used  as  being 
most  convenient  for  decorative  purposes,  as 
well  as  occupying  the  least  space  at  all 
times. 

Forcing  Plants. — Inspect  all  the  plants 
intended  for  forcing,  regularly  allowing  none 
to  get  out  of  shape  or  overgrown  by  weeds, 
keeping  thorn  comparatively  thin,  especially 
the  herbaceous  ones.  Kemove  or  shelter 
the  woody  ones  intended  for  the  two  or  three 
early  batches,  so  that  they  receive  no  more 
water  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  their  buds 
and  branches  plump. 

Seedling  Plants  should  be  thinned,  if 
growing  too  thickly  : weed  them,  if  weeds 
make  their  appearance  amongst  them  ; trans- 
plant them  to  where  they  are  to  bloom  next 
year,  if  they  be  hardy  biennials  or  peren- 
nials, and  water  them  if  the  weather  prove 
dry. 

Crocuses  may  be  planted  for  early  bloom- 


ing ; and  to  produce  a good  effect  they 
should  always  be  placed  in  patches,  and  not 
singly. 

GERAKiuiis,  which  have  been  beaded  in, 
and  stood  out  of  doors  for  a while,  may  at 
the  end  of  this  month  be  brought  in,  and 
placed  on  the  greenhouse  shelves  ; from  the 
time,  however,  that  they  are  in,  there  must 
be  plenty  of  air  given,  and  the  house  should 
be  clean  and  dry. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Greenhouse  plants 
in  general,  such  as  the  Botany  Bay  plants, 
hovatas,  acacias,  and  other  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects must  now  be  placed  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters, but  they  must  not  be  crowded.  Plants 
want  room,  not  merely  room  to  grow,  but 
room  for  a very  free  circulation  of  air. 
Plants  get  drawn  as  much  from  crowding 
as  from  anything,  and  cannot  be  healthy 
when  they  have  insufficient  room. 

BIuiulas — Very  many  kinds  are  quite 
hardy  ; still  the  finer  varieties  being  all 
easily  raised  from  cuttings  may  be  propa- 
gated, and  kept  under  gloss  for  the  winter. 

Fuchsias. — Withhold  liquid  manure,  as 
flower,  and  not  growth,  is  wanted  now ; take 
up  the  most  handsome  by  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Lobelias. — Many  of  these  do  well  to  take 
up,  and  they  give  a good  effect  to  the  green- 
house for  some  time  after  being  lifted.  The 
end  of  the  month  is  the  most  proper  season  ; 
when  taken  up,  let  the  blank  be  as  little  seen 
as  possible. 

Cinerarias.— Shift  such  as  require  it, 
and  excite  the  forwardest  plants  by  placing 
them  in  a warm  exposure,  supplying  them 
rather  plentifully  with  moisture,  and.  occa- 
sionally with  manure  water. 

Camellias. — Keep  the  plants  in  an  airy 
situation,  and  water  very  carefully,  never 
allowing  the  ball  of  earth  to  become  dry. 
Keep  the  foliage  perfectly  clean  by  washing 
with  a sponge  if  necessary. 

Begonias. — Dry  off  the  roots  as  tho 
bulbous  sorts  show  symptoms  of  resting, 
and  lessen  the  supply  of  water  to  the  otUere, 
except  such  as  may  be  growing  freely. 

Stocks. — Pot  off  the  youug  plants,  and 
put  them  in  a frame  ; too  many  of  the  good 
sorts  can  hardly  be  obtained. 


Rue  is  a medical  plant,  propagated  io 
spring  by  seed  slips,  or  cuttings.  It  stands 
many  years,  but  should  bo  prevented  seed- 
ing, and  pruned  down  occasionally  to  keep  it 
in  a neat  bushy  trim  of  moderate  height  and 
strong  growth, 
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FRVXT  OARSEN. 


FIRST  WEEK  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Prepare  the  ground  where  new  planta- 
tions of  fruit  trees  are  to  be  made.  Many 
fruit-trees  of  the  earlier  sorts  will  have  their 
wood  sufficiently  ripened  in  the  course  of 
this  month  to  admit  of  their  being  trans- 
planted. One  advantage  will  be  gained  by 
early  autumn  planting,  which  is,  that  the 
roots  whl,  if  supplied  with  plenty  of  water 
and  puddled,  soon  nnsh  out  fresh  fibres,  and 
be  so  far  establishea  before  winter  that  their 
change  will  not  be  much  observed  in  the 
spring.  This  is  a good  season  for  removing 
the  earlier  sorts  of  peaches,  and  other  stone- 
fruits,  and  if  carefully  done,  a crop  of  them 
may  be  expected  the  ensuing  spring. 

Strawbebbies.  — Now  let  the  spaces 
between  the  rows  of  strawberries  be  dug, 
and  if  necessary  also  manured.  The  common 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  rut  off  the  rows  from 
the  intervals,  and  to  dig  them  without  sing- 
ling the  plants  in  the  ro.w.  If  the  plants  be 
old,  and  have  never  been  dressed  in  summer, 
it  is,  no  doubt,  a very  difficult  thing  to  single 
them  out  properly.  But  strawberries  should 
always  be  dress^  twice  a year,  and  each 
lant  should  be  kept  distinct.  It  is  not 
ereby  meant  that  the  spaces  between  the 
plants  in  the  row  are  to  be  deeply  dog,  but 
only  pointed,  or  stirred  up  with  the  hoe,  the 
manure  being  buried  in  the  intervals.  The 
surface  may  be  left  rough,  in  order  that  the 
weather  may  act  the  better  upon  it.  This 
work  may  be  done  at  convenience.  , 

Apricots. — The  trees  will  now  be  clear 
of  fruit,  and  this  will  be  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a last  assistance  to  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  wood,  by  thinning  out  the 
Buperfiuoas  shoots,  decayed  leaves,  &c. 
Syringe  the  trees  if  the  red  spider  has  made 
any  progress. 

Apples.— See  that  every  kind  be  gathered 
at  the  proper  season.  The  devourers  and 
destroyers  of  fruit  are  at  this  time  innumer- 
able. The  birds  peck  at  what  they  please, 
they  taste  and  leave,  and  taste  again  of 
others,  and  what  they  wound  multitudes  of 
lesser  creatures  follow  to  destroy.  The  least 
fly  will  attack  the  Largest  fruit  when  these 
have  broken  the  skin.  They  attack  the  ripe 
fruit  most,  and  therefore  the  best  way  of 
guarding  against  them,  is  by  gathering  what 
IS  ready  for  use,  and  most  in  danger. 

Cherries. — The  Morelia  cherries  must  bo 
kept  netted,  to  protect  them  from  birds,  and 
should  always  be  gathered  when  quite  dry. 

Pears.— This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  our  dessert  fruits ; pay  the  utmost  atteution 


to  it,  and  gather  all  the  finer  and  keeping 
sorts  by  the  hand  separately.  There  are 
some  peirs,  such  as  the  jargonelle,  berga- 
mot, &c.,  that  should  be  eaten  from  the 
tree,  or  within  a few  days  after  they  are 
pulled.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to- 
drop,  and  they  lose  much  of  their  flavour  by- 
keeping.  The  other  kinds  of  pears  and- 
apples,  in  general,  should  not  be, pulled  till 
their  seeds  are  of  a dark  brown,  or  black 
colour. 

Currants.- If  these  have  been  carefully 
covered  or  matted  up,  it  is  probable  that 
pretty  good  fruit  will  now  bo  secured,  but  it 
must  not  be  expected  to  be  equal  to  what  it 
was  in  its  prraer  season.  As  soon  as  tha 
bushes  are  cleared,  remove  the  coverings, 
and  dress  the  ground  about  them. 

Figs. — The  utmost  tenderness  must  be 
exercised  in  handling  this  fruit ; have  tha 
finer  ones  covered  with  gauze  if  the  wasps 
be  numerous. 

Gooseberries. — As  the  bashes  are  cleared 
take  off  all  the  coverings,  and  get  the  wood 
well  ripened  before  winter. 

Nectarines. — Attend  to  the  perfecting  of 
the  wood  by  giving  it  all  the  sun,  air,  and- 
light  possible ; look  over  the  trees  when  clear 
of  fruit,  taking  away  such  shoots  as  can  b&- 
spared. 

Peaches.— Let  the  ripe  fruit  be  carefully' 
looked  to;  syringe  the  trees  when  the  crop 
is  cleared  if  they  be  infested,  but  not  other- 
wise ; thin  the  wood  and  decayed  leaves  to 
the  utmost,  and  get  the  wood,  if  possible,  red 
and  bard,  ripe  for  next  season. 

Plums. — These  may  bo  kept  for  a coir- 
siderable  time  in  a cool  place.  Those  from 
the  walls  require  to  be  looked  over  fre- 
quently. 

Melons. — Attend  to  the  ripening  off  of 
the  late  fruit  by  withholding  water,  and 
keeping  the  lights  closed  to  get  as  much  heat 
as  possible.  After  this  mouth  melons  are  of 
litUe  value. 


second  week  in  beptembek. 

Vines.— The  vines  should  now  be  gona- 
over  for  the  last  time,  taking  off  all  trailing 
branches  which  have  Been  lately  produced, 
and  fastening  such  branches  as  are  loose  in 
their  proper  places.  The  ground  should  ba 
kept  clear  from  weeds. 

Budded  Fruit-trees.  — Untie  the  buds 
of  the  fruit-trees  that  were  graCted  last  month, 
otherwise  these  bandages  will'  confine  the 
bark  of  the  stocks,  and  prevent  them  growing 
equally  in  the  part  where  the  bud  is  put. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  to  clear  the  lower 
part  of  your  stocks  from  shoots,  and  let  not 
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the  ground  grow  Iiard  about  the  roots  of  the 
trees. 

Planting  Fruit  trees. — All  sorts  of 
fruit-trees  may  now  be  planted  if  the  weather 
be  fine,  and  the  ground  tolerably  dry.  It  is, 
however,  not  advisable  to  plant  in  heavy  wet 
lands  at  this  season  ; for  spring  planting 
will,  in  such  cases,  be  attended  with  more 
success. 

Tr  ANSPL  A nting  Fruit-trees.  — About 

the  middle  of  this  month  prepare  the  ground 
where  new  plantations  of  fruit-trees  are  to  be 
made.  Many  fruit-trees  of  the  earlier  sorts 
will  have  their  wood  sufficiently  ripened  by 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month  to 
admit  of  their  being  transplanted.  One 
advantage  will  be  gained  by  early  autumn 
planting  ; the  roots  will,  if  supplied  with 
plenty  of  water,  be  so  far  established  before 
winter  that  they  will  succeed  as  well  as  if 
planted  later  in  the  season. 

Pruning  Small  Fruits.  — Such  plants 
as  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries 
should  now  be  pruned,  if  there  be  leisure 
time  ; however,  any  time  until  the  end  of 
February  will  do  equally  well  ; nevertheless, 
the  greater  the  amount  of  work  which  is 
done  at  this  time  the  less  will  remain  to  be 
performed  in  the  spring,  which  is  the  busiest 
time  with  the  gardener. 

Currants.  — Those  which  were  matted 
up  for  preserving  should  be  exposed  and 
cleaned  in  five  days,  taking  care  to  put  the 
covering  on  again.  Clear  the  trees  of  all 
vermin,  particularly  caterpillars,  which 
abound  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
frequently  prove  the  total  destruction  of  the 
tress. 

Digging  the  Ground  between  Cur- 
rants AND  Gooseberries.  — The  borders 
and  quarters  amongst  these  plants  may  be 
dug  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  crops  are 
gathered,  and  if  the  ground  be  scarce,  a 
little  spinach  or  turnips  may  be  sown,  or 
coleworts  may  be  planted  amongst  them ; 
but  otherwise  let  the  ground  be  laid  up  in  a 
rough  manner,  that  the  wee.ther  may  act  the 
better  on  itit  surface. 


third  week  in  SEPTEMBER. 

Gathering  Fruit. — Continue  carefully 
to  gather  fruit.  Never  gather  them  but  in 
perfection  : this  is  to  be  known  by  their 
colour  and  surface.  The  vulgar  have  a way 
of  trying  the  ripeness  by  pinching  them,  but 
this  is  a very  ungard«ner-like  method,  and 
is  not  necessary.  When  plums  are  ripe 
their  colour  is  bright  and  fine,  and  the  mealy 
powder  lies  full  and 'yet  light  upon  them. 


The  way  to  gather  them  is  to  touch  them 
very  lightly,  so  as  not  to  rub  oflf  the  bloom  ; 
having  ever  so  little  hold,  the  smallest  twist 
takes  them  from  the  stalk ; never  give  them 
a second,  if  the  first  does  not  loosen  them, 
for,  in  that  case,  fcey  are  not  ripe  enough, 
and  should  be  left  on  a day  or  two  longer. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  for  the  peach. 
To  know  whether  grapes  are  fit  to  gather, 
observe  their  skin  .and  colour.  When  they 
are  ripe,  they  are  clear  and  transparent,  and 
they  are  never  so  till  then.  This  is  an  un- 
erring rule.  Regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
greater  number  of  grapes  upon  the  bunch, 
for  they  never  all  ripen  together.  When  the 
larger  part  are  transparent,  let  the  whole  be 
gathered,  and  let  the  unripe  ones  be  taken 
off,  as  also  any  damaged  berries.  Pears  re- 
quire a different  management,  for  they  should 
always  be  gathered  three  or  four  days  before 
they  are  ripe.  They  will  ripen  very  well  in 
lying,  and  if  they  be  left  all  the  time  upon 
the  trees  they  grow  mealy. 

Strawberries  now  claim  particular  at- 
tention. The  following  will  be  found  good 
practice  for  the  formation  of  a strawberry-  bed. 
Trench  thfe  ground  twenty  inches,  lay  three 
inches  of  fresh  stable  manure  at  the  bottom, 
introduce  over  that  plenty  of  generous  loamy 
turf,  not  clayey,  and  fill  up  with  good  soil ; 
let  the  beds  settle,  and  then  plant  the  best 
rooted  runners— the  first  from  the  mother 
stock  of  approved  fertility  in  rows  two  or 
three  asunder,  the  individual  plants  at  the 
same  distance  from  each  other.  If  single 
rows  be  preferred,  observe  the  same  rules, 
and  be  careful  to  preserve  the  distances.  Wa 
believe  that  finer  fruit,  and  much  more  of 
it,  may  be  so  obtained. 

Currants. — Those  which  are  to  be  pre- 
served must  be  kept  matted  perfefctly  close, 
for  if  the  least  aperture  be  allowed,  the  birds 
will  enter  and  injure  them. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Trees. — 
Propagate  gooseberry  and  currant  trees  by 
cuttings,  and  if  some  hearty  showers  fall,  it 
will  be  an  advantage.  The  common  method 
of  raising  these  is  by  suckers,  but  they  do 
not  grow  well  this  way,  without  a deal  of 
trouble.  Take  the  cuttings  from  the  bearing 
branches  of  some  very  thriving  trees,  and 
let  them  be  ten  inches  long;  dig  up  a bed  for 
them,  and  let  them  be  carefully  planted  four 
inches  deep.  Let  the  earth  be  well  settled 
to  them,  and  give  them  a gentle  watering, 
repeating  it  occasionally,  if  there  be  not 
showers.  Sliade  and  defend  them  from  oold 
winds,  and  they  will  take  root  before  the 
frosts  set  in,  and  establish  themselves  during 
the  winter,  so  that  in  the  succeeding  spring 
they  will  shoot  with  strength  and  vigour. 
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Cherries. — The  Morellas  must  be  pro- 
tected from  birds,  &c.  Syringe  the  tree.s 
of  the  early  sorts  with  clear  water  in  which 
soot  and  wood  ashCs  have  been  steeped.' 

Wall  .vnd  Espalier  Trees.— The  season 
for  pruning  and  training  such  trees  is  now 
nearly  over,  and  the  winter  pruning  will 
soon  commence.  Those  trees  ■ which  have 
been  disburdened  of  their  fruit  should  how 
be  ^one  over  with  a light  birch  broom,  or 
straight  switch,  or  cane,  and  all  the  ripe  or 
decaying  leaves  brushed  of.  This  will  greatly 
forward  the  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  the 
maturation  of  the  blossom  buds  for  next 
year.  It  should  be  cautiously  performed, 
never  brushing  much  at  a time.  The  shoots 
from  which  the  leaves  are  to  be  displaced,' 
should  bo  gently  stroked  upwards  and  out- 
wards, but  never  the  reverse  way  of  the 
buds  for  fear  of  injuring  them.  Standard 
trees  exposed  to  the  wind  seldom  require 
this  care,  but  as  the  wind  has  not  the  same 
power  on  wall  and  espalier  trees,  it  becomes 
essentially  necessary. 

• Figs. — The  utmost  tenderness  must  be 
exercised  in  handliUg  this  fruit  Leave  the 
lower  ones  covered  with  gauze  if  the  wasps 
be  numerous. 

General  Directions; — The  final  gather- 
ing of  the  fruit,  and  the  thorough  ripening 
of  the  wood,  pruning,  nailing  and  cleaning, 
are  points  which  must  be  attended  to,  to- 
gether with  a suitable  provision  of  soils  for 
transplanting,  &c. 


FOURTH  WEEK  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Late  Melons. — The  plants  fi-om  the  seeds 
sown  in  July  will  now  require  a little  fire 
heat,  in  order  to  further  the  progress  of  the 
late  fruit,  and  to  dry  off  damps.  Let  the 
fires  be  made  very  moderate  at  first,  however, 
and  increase  their  strength  as-  the  season 
becomes  more  cold  and  wet.  Very  little 
water  will  now  suffice  for  the  plants,  as  their 
roots  will  be  fully  established,  and  be  spread 
over  the  whole  bed,  the  heat  of  which  will 
now  also  have  subsided.  They  should  there- 
fore only  have  a little  water  once  in  eight  or 
ten  days. 

"Wall  Trees. — These  will  require  to  be 
gone  over  again  in  order  to  remove  any 
young  growths  lately  produced,  to  tie  up 
louse  branches,  or  the  points  of  lengthening 
shoots.  Vines  part  Cularly  will  need  frequen 
regulation  to  keei  them  neat  and  orderly, 
and  now  is  a good  aeason  to  stop  many  of 
tha  shoots  expected  to  be  fruitful  next  year. 
The  effect  intended  by  this  is  to  plump  the 
lower  buds,  and  induce-  the  development  of 
flowers  j where  the  fruit  is  toe  mgeh  shadod 


by  the  leaves,  a few  of  these  last  should  ba 
plucked  off. 

Filberts  should  now  be  gathered  in  dry 
weather,  and  stored  away  for  keeping. 

Nectarines  and  Peaches.  —These  fruits 
will  now  be  very  much  exposed  to  vermin, 
particularly  ants  and  earwigs.  Numerous 
remedies  have  been  prescribed  in  the  pages 
of  this  journal  for  their  destruction,  to 
which  we  must  refer  those  who  are  annoyed 
by  them.  The.  fruit  should  be  picked  daily 
as  it  ripens.  If  they  be  growing  on  flued 
walls,  a little  fire  may  be  applied  in  the  day- 
t ime  to  ripen  the  wood. 

Gooseberries. — As  the  fruit  is  gathered 
from  the  trees  that  have  been  matted  up,  be 
careful  to  cover  them  up  again  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  gathered.  The  same  directions 
will  apply  to  currants. 

Young  Fruit  Trees  in  the  Ndrsert. 
— Particular  attention  should  now  be  paid  to 
the  young  fruit  trees  in  the  nursery,  to  have 
them  thoroughly  clear  from  weeds  whilst  the 
dry  weather  continues. 

Stocks  to  Graft  or  Bud  on.— Prepare 
a nursery  of  fruit  tree  stocks  for  grafting  and 
budding,  either  those  raised  from  seed  in 
spring,  or  from  cuttings,  layers,  or  suckers. 


KITCHEN  GAR.BEN. 


FIRST  WEEK  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Asparagus. — Cut  off  all  decaying  shoots, 
which  will  assist  the  ripening  of  those  that 
remain  ; keep  them  free  from  weeds,  &c. 

Brocoli. — Make  the  last  planting  for  the 
season.  It  may  be  useful  hereafter,  and  may 
be  planted  thinly  about  the  end  of  next 
month.  It  is  a common  practice  to  chock 
their  luxuriant  growth  by  transplanting  them, 
but  this  mode  is  questionahle. 

CABBAGES.-Cabbage  plants  may  be  planted 
out  now  in  any  spare  quarters,  as  close  as  five 
or  six  inches  from  each  other  in  the  row,  and 
the  rows  need  only  be  wide  enough  apart  to 
walk  between  them,  for  the  purpose  of  hoe- 
ing them  up  and  clearing  away  the  weeds, 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches.  In  the  winter, 
every  other  one  might  ba  drawn  to  eat  as 
greens,  giving  the  rest  more  room*  to  grow. 
The  young  cabbage  plants  which  were  sown 
the  first  or  second  week  in  August  should  be 
pricked  into  nursery  beds,  some  of  the  for- 
wardest  the  first  week  in  the  month,  and  the 
rest  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Capsicums.— These  must  be  neatly  and 
closely  nailed  to  the  walls,  in  order  that  they 
may  ripen,  which  tliey  will  do  if  tlmy  hayq 
been  at  all  well  managed. 
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Carrots. — If  there  be  no  convenient  place 
to  store  them,  and  the  ground  be  not  re- 
quired, allow  them  to  remain  in  the  bed  till 
the  frosts  set  in: 

Cauliflowers.  — Sow  again,  and  those 
ready  to  prick  out  should  be  transplanted 
either  in  frames  or  in  a very  favourable 
situation  out  of  doors.  Those  few  which  may 
be  wanted  very  early  should  be  put  into 
single  pots  from  which  they  can  be  removed 
into  larger  ones.  Keep  them  all  from  grow- 
ing up  weak  and  tender  by  removing  the 
shading  and  giving  plenty  of  air.  In  the 
common  way  of  planting  the  hoe  must  be 
brought  in  among  the  cauliflowers,  but  the 
placing  of  them  at  such  a distance  that  the 
spade  may  be  brought  in  between  them  is 
much  better.  When  they  are  hoed,  let  a 
small  strong  hoe  be  used  to  break  the  surface 
to  some  depth,  and  when  the  weeds  cut  up  by 
this  are  drawn  off  the  ground,  let  a copious 
watering  be  applied. 

Celery. — Plant  more  celery  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month  for  a successionai  winter 
crop,  and  about  the  middle  or  latter  end, 
plant  out  a number  for  a late  winter  crop  and 
spring  supplies..  Earth  up  the  crops  of 
celery  which  are  planted  in  trenches  as  they 
advance  in  growth,  that  they  may  be 
blanched  of  a proper  length.  The  first  crop 
will  now  be  considerably  advanced,  and 
should  be  earthed  up. 

COLEWORTS. — The  first  week  in  this  month 
some  of  the  forwardest  cabbage  colewort 
plants  which  were  sown  in  the  latter  end  of 
July  and  August  should  be  planted  into  the 
places  where  they  are  to  remain  both  for 
autumn  and  winter,  and  early  spring  service, 
and  in  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the 
month  plant  out  the  rest  for  a general  spring 
crop. 

Endive. — Plant  out  for  a late  crop  a little 
of  the  endive  sown  in  August,  as  soon  as  it  is 
fit.  This  should  be  planted  on  a warm  bor- 
der, or  in  a sheltered  situation,  in  light  soil, 
that  it  may  have  a chance  to  stand  over  win- 
ter. Attend  to  the  advancing  crops  as 
directed  last  month. 

Garlic. — If  much  in  demand  it  will  be 
well  to  make  a planting  now. 

Kidney  . Beans. — Protect  the  late  crops 
from  cold  at  night  by  hooping  them  over,  and 
covering  with  mats. 

Lettuce. — Lettuce  may  still  be  sown,  but 
the  sooner  now  th*  better. 

V Mushrooms. — The  mushroom  house  must 
now  be  kept  moist,  and  at  night  a little  fire 
may  be  beneficial ; keep  the  beds  in  a work- 
ing state  by  throwing  over  them  a little  close 
litter.  Collect  perpetuallv  the  droppings  of 
horses,  and  have  this  well  prepared,  so  that 


boxes,  shelves,  or  beds  may  be  made  up  at 
any  time. 

Onions. — The  full  crop  of  onions  may  now 
be  taken  up.  Spread  them  thinly  on  the 
ground,  but  if  the  weather  be  wet,  they  had 
better  be  removed  to  a gravel  walk,  or  a 
place  purposely  covered  with  sand  or  gravel, 
in  the  full  sun.  Turn  them  over  once  or 
twice  a day,  until  they  have  become  tho- 
roughly dry,  and  then  store  them  in  a well- 
aired  loft,  or  other  dry,  convenient  place- 
Here  still  turn  them  occasionally  if  they  b0 
thick ; or  they  may  be  strung  up  by  the 
tails,  or  hung  in  nets.  If  they  be  not  in- 
tended to  be  strung,  the  tails  and  outer 
husks  should  be  displaced  before  housing 
them ; and  the  latter  at  all  events, 
that  is,  just  as  much  as  comes  easily  of  in 
rubbing. 

Parsley  to  come  in  early  next  spring 
may  be  sown  the  beginning  of  this  month. 
But  where  there  is  plenty  sown  in  spring,  a 
store  may  better  be  provided,  by  reserving  a 
quantity  from  this  time  uncut. 

Parsnips. — The  present  month  is  still 
favourable  for  sowing  parsnips.  One  half- 
ounce of  seed  will  suflice  for  a hundred  square 
feet. 

Peas. — Use  the  utmost  care  when  gather- 
ing from  the  late  crops  not  to  break  the 
stems ; hoe  and  keep  the  ground  fresh  about 
them.  It  wilt  be  necessary  to  protect  them 
from  birds,  &c.,  by  netting,  or  similar 
means. 

Radish.— About  the  beginning  of  this 
month  sow  a full  crop  of  red  and  white  queen 
radish,  and  also  some  black  Spanish.  They 
will  stand  over  winter,  and  be  very  accepta- 
ble in  spring.  They  may  be  either  sown  in 
shallow  drills,  thinly,  at  nine  inches  apart, 
or  may  be  sown  bro^cast.  Choose  a dry, 
open  exposure. 

Small  Salading. — Let  the  different  kinds 
of  small  salading  be  sown  once  a week  or 
fortnight,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
They  may  now  be  sown  in  any  free  situation, 
where  the  earth  is  light  and  rich.  About  the 
middle  or  end  of  this  month,  begin  to  sow 
these  seeds  on  a warm  border,  under  a south- 
wall,  or  other  fence  of  the  same  aspect. 

Spinach.— Spinach  for  spring  use  may  be 
sown  the  beginning  of  this  month.  With  it 
may  be  sown  a little  lettuce.  Hoe  and  weed 
the  rising  crops,  as  they  may  require  it, 
and  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  sown.  If  the  seeds  have  risen 
very  thickly,  the  plants  may  be  thinned  out, 
reserving,  however,  the  final  thinning  till 
February. 

Turnips. — Now  finally  thin  out  the  crops 
of  winter  turnips,  and  hoe  the  ground 
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amongst  them.  Let  the  broadcast  crops  be 
thinned  to  eight  or  ten  inches  square,  and 
tiiose  drilled  to  five  or  six  in  the  lines. 
Yellow  turnips  may  still  be  sown,  and  if 
done  at  the  beginning,  or  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  will  succeed  pretty  well. 


SECOND  WEEK  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Asparagus. — The  asparagus  beds  should 
now  have  a good  dressing,  all  weeds  should 
be  cleared  away,  and  the  alleys  between  the 
beds  will  be  a rery  suitable  place  for  some 
colewort  plants. 

Beocoli  at  this  time  requires  particular 
care.  Frosts  are  to  be  expected  soon,  and 
therefore  the  middle  of  this  month  is  the 
season  for  the  last  transplantation.  Break 
the  earth  between  the  plants  to  the  depth  of 
five  inches,  and  draw  a good  deal  of  it  about 
their  stalks. 

Cabbages. — Weeds  will  now  be  appearing 
amongst  the  late  sown  cabbages,  and  oare 
must  be  taken  to  destroy  them  as  soon  as 
they  rise.  Nature  follows  the  gardener’s 
band  in  every  step,  and  sows  wee^  where- 
ever  be  puts  in  the  seeds  of  bis  crops.  These 
grow  faster  than  the  useful  herbage,  and  they 
must  be  pulled  up,  or  they  will  rob  it  of  its 
proper  nourishment,  and  choke  every  plant. 
Plants  may  still  be  set  out  at  the  regular 
distances,  in  a good  piece  of  mallow  ground, 
where  they  are  to  stand  till  they  be  removed 
to  the  places  in  which  they  are  to  remain. 

Cauuflowebs  for  a late  crop  will  be  in 
need  of  water,  and  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
nothing  from  which  the  young  plants  meant 
for  the  coming  season  will  suffer  so  much 
damage.  At  the  present  season  the  rains 
begin  to  be  chilly ; they  have  the  injurious 
effect  of  rotting  the  stems  of  these  tender 
plants,  and  that  is  an  injury  from  which 
they  never  recover.  The  young  plants  must, 
therefore,  be  sheltered  from  those  showers 
which  will  be  so  beneficial  to  the  others. 
The  early  crops  of  cauliflowers  will  now  be 
beginning  to  get  a head ; they  must  be  de- 
fended from  sun  and  rain,  but  still  they  must 
enjoy  freedom  of  air. 

Celery. — Earth  up  in  dry  weather,  and 
■when  water  is  required  it  will  be  advan- 
tageons  to  give  them  liquid  manure.  Young 
plants  may  still  be  planted  in  a slight  drill, 
although  they  will  only  grow  enough  for 
soups.  This  young  stuff  must  have  the 
benefit  of  rich  earth,  and  the  safest  way  to 
scrape  the  growth  would  be  to  dig  in  some 
rotten  dung  along  the  line  before  it  is  planted. 
The  drill  must  be  Trery  light,  for  it  cannot 
grow  much. 


Coleworts.  — The  beds  of  coleworts 
which  were  planted  out  last  month  should  be 
carefully  weeded,  and  if  the  plants  be  too 
thick,  some  of  them  should  be  drawn  out, 
and  transplanted  into  another  spot,  in  order 
that  those  which  remain  may  have  room  to 
g^ow. 

Endivk. — The  endive  which  was  sown  in 
August  may  now  be  planted  out  for  a late 
crop.  The  situation  in  which  they  are 
planted  should  be  shaded,  and  the  soil  of  a 
rich  and  light  nature.  Should  severe  frost 
come  on,  they  will  require  a little  protection, 
when  there  is  every  chance  of  their  stand- 
ing the  winter.  Attend  to  the  directions 
given  in  the  preceding  remarks. 

Lettuces.— Some  common  cabbage  let- 
tuces, or  some  brown  Dutch  lettuces  may 
still  be  sown  to  stand  the  winter  in  warm 
borders  without  covering.  Some  cos  and 
Silesia  lettuces  may  also  be  sown  on  warm 
borders  near  walls,  pales,  or  hedges.  Those 
which  were  sown  in  August  may  now  be 
transplanted  to  supply  the  kitchen  in  autumn. 

Onions. — The  full  crops  of  onions  must 
now  be  secured  in  a dry,  airy  place.  On  the 
first  opportunity  presented  by  a wet  day  or 
so,  it  is  well  to  have  them  thoroughly  cleaned, 
handling  them  gently,  and  laying  them 
thinly  over  the  floor ; if  they  have  been  laid 
by  in  a dirty  state  they  must  be  turned 
regularly.  Lose  no  time  in  sowing  the 
winter  crop,  if  not  already  dona ; the  ground 
must  be  well  prepared  by  deep  digging  and 
rich  manuring,  and  sow  thickly  so  as  to 
have  enough  and  to  spare  for  salads,  &c. 

Parsley. — Attend  to  thinning,  hoeing, 
and  cleaning ; it  is  well  to  have  a good  deal 
transplanted. 

Potatoes  that  are  ripe  must  be  taken  up 
and  preserved  in  appropriate  places,  where 
neither  wet,  frost,  nor  heat  can  reach  them. 
The  large  growers  dig  a pit  a foot  deep,  in 
which  they  heap  the  potatoes,  then  top  them 
with  six  inches  of  straw,  and  then  cover  them 
with  as  much  thickness  of  mould. 

Salads  should  be  treated  all  the  year 
alike,  or  nearly  so ; but  plenty  should  be 
sown  in  frames  where  a winter’s  supply  is 
required,  all  the  sorts  of  lettuces,  and  small 
salads,  as  wanted ; radishes  also.  Onions  for 
drawing  very  small  may  be  sown  amongst 
the  lettuces,  to  guard  against  the  destruction 
of  the  out-of-door  crops.  Lettuces  may  be 
planted  out  in  warm  protected  borders. 
Endive  and  lettuces  may  be  blanched  by 
being  tied  up  with  bass  matting,  and  that 
which  has  grown  enough  may  be  pulled,  and 
kept  in  mould  in  a shed  or  outhouse,  or 
covered  with  kale  pots  out  of  doors,  for  it 
will  preserve  them  in  the  hardest  winter. 
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Spinach. — Thin  out  the  plants  to  nine 
inches  apart ; this  is  kept  in  a long  time  by 
gathering  only  the  outside  leaves,  and  sufifer- 
ing  the  others  to  grow,  consequently  it  must 
have  room  to  spread  itself,  and  be  always 
kept  clear  from  weeds. 

Tomatoes. — Keep  them  from  growing 
now,  and  concentrate  the  strength  of  the 
plants  in  the  fruit.  Have  them  neatly  nailed, 
and  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun, 
by  thinning  the  branches. 


THIRD  -WEEK  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Brocoli. — If  the  weather  he  seasonable 
brocoli  may  still  be  planted.  Draw  the 
earth  to  the  stems  of  those  that  have  been 
planted  some  time. 

Cabbages.—  Set  out  cabbages  at  the  proper 
distance  in  a good  piece  of  mellow  ground, 
where  they  are  to  stand  till  they  are  removed 
to  those  places  in  which  they  are  to  remain. 
Some  plant  them  out  upon  decayed  hotbeds 
that  have  served  for  raising  cucumbers  and 
melons.  The  bringing  these  plants  forward 
at  this  season  is  a very  important  part  of  the 
business  of  the  gardener,  but  it  cannot  he 
well  done  without  a bettor  heat  than  is  to  be 
obtained  from  exhausted  materials. 

Cardoons. — Earth  up  cardoons  with  care. 
This  is  a piece  of  gardening  little  understood, 
and,  consequently,  ill  practised.  The  weight 
and  temper  of  the  earth  about  the  stalks  are 
the  two  great  points  on  which  all  depends, 
but  this  temper  or  degree  of  moisture  can 
never  be  obtained  without  a due  fineness  of 
the  soil,  nor  can  there  be  the  necessary 
weight,  unless  it  have  some  firmness.  The 
proper  soil  is  a mixture  of  ten  bushels  of 
garden  mould,  one  bushel  of  large  sand,  and 
three  pecks  of  burnt  or  calcined  ■ clay.  The 
clay  for  this  purpose  is  to  bo  burnt  gently 
till  it  crumbles  away.  It  is  a practice  well 
known  in  husbandry,  and  should  for  tiiis  use 
be  brought  into  gardens.  This  mixture 
should  lie  together  for  a week,  turning  it 
frequently,  and  then  be  brought  to  the 
ground.  The  leaves  of  the  cardoons  must 
be  tied  up  with  a rope  of  bass  or  old  mat- 
ting. The  compost  must  then  be  laid  up  to 
them,  a foot  or  more  in  height,  and  after- 
wards raised  higher  occasionally  ; care  must 
be  taken  not  to  bury  the  hearts  of  the  plants  ; 
the  earth  must  be  dry  when  it  is  put  to  them. 
It  will  cling  close  without  clogging,  and  will 
bring  them  to  perfect  tenderness  and  a fine 
flavour.  If  cardoons  were  usually  raised 
with  this  judgment,  there  would  be  more 
regard  sliown  to  them  tlian  there  is  at  present. 
. Cabroxs.— Sow  iu  a wai'm  spot,  and  to- 


wards tlie  end  of  the  month  a slight  hotbed 
may  be  made  for  another  sowing,  but  this 
is  seldom  necessary ; go  over  the  more  early 
sowings,  and  remove  all  the  seed  weeds. 

Cauliflowers.— Let  a fresh  hotbed  bo 
made,  with  good  dung  that  has  lain  to  evapo- 
rate the  most  violent  part  of  its  heat,  and 
let  it  be  covered  nine  inches  deep  with  the 
finest  mould ; upon  this  draw  lines  four  inches 
asunder,  and  at  every  three  inches  make  an 
opening ; into  each  of  these  openhigs  put  one 
plant,  and  set  it  carefully  upright,  with  the 
mould  closed  well  to  the  stalk;  give  a gentle 
watering  to  the  whole  bed,  and  repeat  it  as 
occasion  requires.  In  the  bed  they  are  to 
remain  three  weeks,  and  then  to  be  planted 
out  into  beds  where  they  can  be  defended 
by  glasses,  and  stand  the  winter. 

Celery. — Earth  up  slightly  all  except 
the  latest  crops;  do  not  bank  them  up  too 
much  ; a small  proportion  only  should  be 
fully  earthed  up,  in  order  to  keep  a supply 
in  succession ; it  must  be  done  when  they 
are  quite  dry.  When  water  is  required,  it 
will  be  advantageous  to  give  them  liquid 
manure.  It  is  not  too  late  to  make  another 
small  planting  to  be  used  in  spring. 

COLEWORTS. — Transplant  ooleworts  where 
they  are  to  stand  till  spring.  The  ground 
should  be  well  dug  for  them,  or  they  will 
make  little  progress  during  the  winter. 

Chervil. — A little  may  still  be  sown  for 
standing  over  winter  by  being  oovered.  It 
will,  however,  stand  the  winter  well,  if  not 
very  severe. 

Endive. — Plant  a few  more  out  where 
they  can  receive  slight  protection  in  winter. 
Choose  a dry.  day  to  tie  up,  or  cover  up  a 
few  of  the  best  for  blanching,  which  must 
be  attended  to  from  time  to  time,  so  os  to 
keep  a succession  fit  for  use.  Some  persons 
transplant  numbers  into  a dry  warm  border 
for  winter  use,  but  plants  sown  in  August 
and  tliinned  to  foot  distances  do  well  with- 
out transplanting. 

Herbs. — Almost  all  the  sorts  may  be  in- 
creased now  either  by  division  of  the  rooa 
or  by  seeds.  Tie  up  the  parts  gathered  for 
winter  use  iu  small  bundles  ; hang  tliem  in  a 
dry  place.  Some  use  an  oven  for  drying, 
and  gatlier  off  the  leaves  and  keep  them  in 
tin  canisters,  which  is  an  excellent  plan,  and 
preserves  the  aroma  of  the  herb. 

Lettuces. — The  hardy  brown  cos  is  the 
best,  and  oven  the  middle  of  the  month  is 
late  enough  for  sowing  the  seed,  unless  it  be 
in  frames  of  good  cucumber  earth,  where  the 
plant  can  be  protected  by  glasses  or  oiled 
paper  frames  during  cold  weather.  By 
transplantation,  however,  from  the  sued  bods, 
a stock  of  winter  lettuce  can  be  obtained. 
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Onions. — It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
full  crop  of  onions  has  been  secured,  for  after 
the  middle  or  the  end  of  the  montli  they  will 
advance  little  in  their  growth.  On  taking 
them  up,  they  must  be  spread  thinly  on  the 
ground,  and  be  turned  over  regularly  once 
or  twice  a day,  until  they  be  thoroughly 
dried,  and  then  stored  away  in  a well-aired 
loft  or  store-room  ; as  soon  as  the  ta'op  is 
removed,  the  beds  should  be  well  dug  and 
ridged. 

Parsley. — It  is  scarcely  advisable  to  sow 
any  more  this  season,  but  the  early  crops,  or 
part  of  them,  will  be  made  more  useful  by 
being  cut  over,  and  made  to  spring  anew ; 
that  which  is  cut  off  may  be  dried  in  the  sun 
or  in  an  oven,  and  preserved  in  a glass  bottle 
or  tin  can  for  winter  use. 

Potatoes. — More  than  usual  care  should 
be  bestowed  on  this  crop  before  they  are 
stored ; see  that  they  be  well  dried,  and  all 
diseased  ones  picked  out : probably  it  is  well, 
if  the  weather  be  dry,  to  lift  them  early  if 
they  be  approaching  ripeness.  Where  it  is 
practicable,  have  the  potato  house  free  from 
drip,  well  ventilated,  and  with  plenty  of 
room,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  laying 
them  in  large  heaps  ; it  is  advantageous  to 
turn  them  frequently. 

Radishes  must  be  sown  on  a slight  hot* 
bed,  and  require  plenty  of  air. 

Seeds. — Seeds  of  all  kinds  intended  to  be 
sown  should  be  gathered  as  they  ripen,  and 
placed  in  security  where  it  is  .dry.  Most 
seeds  are  the  better  fqr  remaining  in  the  pod 
till  they  are  required  for.  sowing* 

Salad.  —Nearly  all  the.  small  sorts  will 
still  require  to  be  sown  every  ten  days,  or 
so ; a warm,  airy  border  should  be  devoted  to 
this  purpose. 

Spinach  must  be  thinned  as  it  comes  up  ; 
no  plant  ought  to  stand  nearer  to  its  neigh' 
hour  than  from  six  to  eight  inches.  Some 
take  off  the  leaves  as  they  grow,  and  not,  as 
in  the  summer  kinds,  use  the  whole  plant  at 
once  ; the  large  or  outside  leaves  are  picked 
for  use,  and  the  plant  will  then  continue  to 
supply  the  table  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  give 
it  plenty  of  room,  so  that  when  it  is  ripe,  it 
must  be  thinned  out  to  the  distance  men* 
tioned,  and  constantly  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds. 

Tomatoes.— Cut  away  most  of  the  young 
shoots  so  as  to  expose  the  fruit  to  the. sun, 
and  cut  away  also  all  very  late  fruit ; ^ipeii 
off  the  early  ones  by  laying  them  in  the 
stove  or  greenhouse,  or  in  a close  frame. 

Turnips  may  yet  be  sown  in  a very  warm 
place,  but  do  not  depend  much  upon  them  ; 
attend  to  the  thinning  and  hoeing  of  the 


earlier  sowings  ; those  that  are  too  late  for 
bulbing  may  be  worth  attention  for  their 
tops. 

Watercress. — New  beds  may  now  be 
formed  and  planted  at  six  inches  apart.  The 
old  established  beds  should  be  dried  off  and 
cleaned,  and  all  blanks  filled  up  with  vigor- 
ous young  plants. 

General  Directions. — All  vacant  pieces 
of  ground  should  now  be  either  trenched  or 
dug  deep,  leaving  the  surface  as  rough  as 
possible,  or  thrown'up  in  long,  narrow  ridges, 
so  that  the  frost  may  penetrate  through  it. 
This  operation  of  winter  fallowing,  either  by 
trenching,  digging,  or  ridging,  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance  to  garden  ground  than  all 
the  manures  that  can  be  given  it  without. 
Clear  away  all  decayed  leaves,  and  dig  them 
into  the  ground,  or  carry  them  to  the  com* 
post  yard  for  vegetable  mould.  If  a garden 
be  thus  laid  up  in  fallow,  it  will  have  a neat 
and  orderly  appearance  the  whole  of  tha 
winter,  and  will  be  contemplated  with  mora 
pleasure  by  its  owner  than  if  left  in  that 
state  of  neglect  and  confusion  in  which  wa 
generally  see  kitchen  gardens  at  this  season. 
Suffer  no  weeds  to  run  to  seed,  and  allow  no 
crop  to  suffer  for  want  of  thinning,  hoeing, 
or  watering.  Earth  up  all  advancing  crops,, 
when  dry. 


FOURTH  WEEK  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

Asparagus.— Dress  your  asparagus  beds. 
Cut  off  the  old  stalks,  aud  lay  them  by  in 
heaps,  and  clear  away  the  weeds  with  them. 
When  the  beds  are  cleared,  let  the  surface 
be  stirred  witli  a hoe  and  rake,  and  spread 
over  it  a moderate  covering  of  the  dung 
from  one  or  more  of  the  summer  cucumber 
beds.  Then  pare  the  alleys  between  tha 
beds,  and  break  the  earth  that  is  taken  off 
fine,  strew  this  over  them  upon  the  old 
dung,  and  give  ail  a gentle  watering.  The 
beds  being  thus  taken  care  of,  some  use  may 
be  made  of  the  alleys.  Let  the  Iieaps  of 
weeds  bo  dug  in,  and  well  covered,  and 
these  will  serve  as  a manure.  The  alleys 
lying  low  between  the  beds  will  bo  a fine 
sheltered  spot  for  some  colewort  plants  ; 
these  will  be  very  secure,  and  being  planted 
at  three  feet  distant  in  a single  row  in  each 
alley,  they  will  have  abundant  nourishment, 
without  doing  the  asparagus  any  harm ; they 
will  stand  those  winters  which  destroy  the 
common  crops,  and  they  may  bo  taken  away 
before  the  time  of  the  spring  dressing  of  the 
beds. 

Conlimted  on  page  21i.J 
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CONTINUED. 

Beans.— Let  a piece  of  ground  be  well 
chosen  for  a crop  of  beans  and  peas.  It 
must  be  defended  from  cold,  and  open  to  the 
south  sun  ; dig  into  this  some  sand  and  coal- 
ashes,  and  then  plant  it  half  with  beans, 
and  sow  the  other  half  with  peas.  It  these 
stand  the  winter,  they  will  come  in  at  a fine 
season,  and  they  will  be  the  more  likely  to 
do  it,  on  account  of  this  practice  of  digging 
in  the  dry  and  warm  ingredients. 

Brocoli  will  now  be  in  a promising  con- 
dition, and  due  care  being  taken  of  it,  there 
will  he  after  this  little  danger.  In  order  to 
protect  it  from  frosts,  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  its  vigour,  break  the  earth  between 
the  plants  to  the  depth  of  five  inches,  and 
draw  a good  deal  of  it  about  the  stalks  ; 
choose  a good  day  for  this,  when  the  earth 
is  dry,  and  pile  it  up  to  a due  height  without 
damage.  If  the  heart  of  the  plant  be  covered 
it  is  damaged,  if  not  destroyed. 

Cabbages. — At  the  close  of  this  month 
prick  out  a number  of  those  sown  in  July 
or  August.  Choose  a dry,  lightish  spot  of 
ground,  and  divide  it  into  four-foot  beds,  with 
twelve  inch  alleys  between  them.  Point 
over  the  surface,  and  break  it  fine then 
prick  them  in  at  three  inches  apart,  and  set- 
tle all  with  a liitle  water.  Observe  to  plant 
each  sort  separately,  and  do  not  plant  too  deep. 
At  the  same  time  may  be  planted  out  in  a 
warm  border,  or  other  well-exposed  spot  of 
good  soil,  being  well  dug  and  manured,  a 
number  for  good,  which,  if  they  weather  the 
winter  (and  that  they  will  do,  if  not  very 
severa  indeed),  will  come  in  very  early  and 
acceptably  in  spring.  In  order  to  have  the 
better  chance  of  obtaining  a crop,  and  also  a 
succession  of  spring  greens,  they  may  be 
planted  at  fifteen  inches  between  the  rows, 
and  at  eight  or  nine  inches  in  a line.  In 
March  or  April,  every  second  in  the  lines 
may  be  out  out  for  use,  and  the  others  will 
then  have  sufficient  room  to  come  to  full 
size.  There  is  another  very  good  and  simple 
method  of  obtaining  spring  cabbages,  which 
is  to  let  the  roots  and  stems  of  a number  of 
the  spring  or  early  summer  planted  ones 
remain  in  the  ground.  At  this  time  clear 
them  from  leaves  and  other  rubbish,  and 
point  over  the  ground,  burying  in  a little 
compost  about  their  roots,  if  the  soil  be  poor. 
If  the  winter  be  open,  there  will  be  a con 
stant  supply,  and  if  not,  a crop  of  fine-hearted 
cabbages  will  come  in  about  February  and 
March,  very  delicate  and  acceptable.  The 
best  sorts  to  dress  for  this  purpose  are  the 
early  dwarf,  or  early  York. 

CAur.ii’LOWEiiS.--Npw  prick  out  a number 


of  the  plants  sown  in  Aug^t,  under  a wall 
or  hedge,  in  light,  rich  earth.  Point  up  and 
form  a border  for  them  close  under  the  wall, 
at  twenty  inches  or  two  feet  broad,  and  priok 
them  in  at  three  inches  apart. 

CHLEuy. — Celery  should  now  he  earthed 
up,  as  it  makes  advances  in  height,  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  be  weltblanched  a 
due  length  before  severe  frosts  attack  them. 
Take  advantage  of  dry  days,  and  earth  them 
■ up  on  both  sides  of  each  row.  Let  the  earth 
be  well  broken,  and  lay  it  up  to  the  plants 
with  care  not  to  break  the  leaves  or  bury 
the  hearts  of  them. 

Endive. — Continue  every  week  to  tie  up- 
some  full-g^own  endive  plants  for  blanching. 
Choose  a dry  day  to  do  this,  observing  always 
to  make  choice  for  this  purpose  of  plants 
nearly  full-grown.  Let  the  leaves  be 
gathered  up  regularly  and  close  in  the  head, 
and  then  with  a piece  of  strong  bass  tie 
them  neatly  together.  Some  people  blanch 
or  whiten  endive  by  laying  boards  or  tiles 
flatways  on  the  plants ; the  plant  will  whiten 
tolerably  by  this  method,  but  not  so  effeo* 
tively  and-  full  in  growth  as  those  whose 
leaves  are  tied  together  as  above  directed. 

Leiwuce. — The  lettuce  plants  which  were 
sown  the  end  of  August  to  stand  in  the  open 
air  all  winter  for  next  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer supply,  should  now  be  transplanted  in 
■beds  of  rich  light  earth,  in  a shallow  situa- 
tion, six  inches  asunder ; they  will  supply 
the  table  before  and  after  Christmas. 

Onions. — The  winter  crops  sown  in 
August  will  now  be  well  up,  and  should  be 
daily  cleared  from  weeds.  If  cleaned  about 
the  end  of  the  month,  perhaps  they  may  not 
require  weeding  again  this  season,  but  that 
must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  ground,  and 
if  need  be,  go  over  them  a second  time. 

Salads. — Small  salading  may  still  bo 
sown,  but  the  sooner  the  better,  that  they 
may  get  a little  established  before  the  frost 
sets  in. 

General  Directions.— This  month  brings 
its  work  in  the  kitchen,  as  well  as  the  flower 
and  fruH  garden.  There  is  much  to  gather 
as  weU  as  to  plant,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
busier  month  in  a well  kept  garden,  al  hough 
none  of  the  great  operations  are  undertaken 
till  October.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
many  crops  to  clear  off  the  ground,  for  if 
there  be  any  vermin,  particularly  the  wire-* 
worm,  they  will  attack  the  tubers.  Peas, 
beans,  cauliflowers,  cabbage«,  and  sundry 
other  matters  are  cleared  off  one  after  the 
other,  and  the  ground  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  idle.  Dress  the  ground  where  it 
s required,  and  dig  or  trench  it  for  the 
yorious  crops  that  are  to  succeed  them. 
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THE  APPLE  APHIS. 


The  author  of  a “ Natural  History  of 
Godaliuing,'’  thus  describes  a. curious  colony 
of  aphides  which  he  discovered  in  an  apple 
without  auy  perceptible  mode  of  entranco  : — 
“ I have  cut  open  codling  after  codling,  .and 
found  the  pips  garrisoned  with  aphides  ; not 
one  lone  aphis,  but  a whole  troop,  of  all 
sizes.  When  I let  in  the  daylight  there  was 
a considerable  sprawling  and  waving  of.lega, 
and  no  small  alarm  in  the  hive,  but  by  de- ' 
grees  they  got  used  to  light  and  fresh  air  and 
were  quite  still.  I tried  to  tickle  them  with 
a straw,  in  order  again  to  watch  their  move- 
ments, when,  lo  and  behold,  they  were  all 
dead— gathiu-ed  to  their  fathers— gone. to  the  . 
tomb  of  all  the  Capulets  1 Svme  had  heaved 
anchor  and  dropped  from  the  pips;  dthers, 
fixed  more  firmly,  bad  died  at  their  post,  and  ■ 
tucking  their  legs  together  under  them,  hung  . 
by  their  beak.  In  no  apple  was  there  any 
road  in  or  out ; there  was  no  chance  of  pass- 
ing to  the  outer  air,  or  of  their  having  come  ' 
from  it;  indeed,  their  speedy  death  proved' 
that  change  of  air  did  not  agree  with  them. 

I was  particularly  careful  in  my  search  for  a 
rto,  but  tliere  was  none.  1 have  often  seen 
the  same  thing  in  a bloated,  poplar  leaf ; 
but  here  is  a possibility  of  the  egg  being 
laid  between  the  cuticles  of  the  leaf,  then 
the  sap  sucking  commencing,  the  bloat  may 
be  caused,  but  this  is  impossible  in  a huge" 
apple  with  an  inch  and  a half  of  pulp  in 
every  direction.  I am  unable,  to  explain 
the  mystery ; so,  like  many,  wiseacres,  I con- 
tent myself  with  wondering  how  in  the 
name  of  fortune  the  aphides  got  there  1” 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  ROSE. 


Mr.  Francis  gives  the  following  as  tl|e" 
result  of  his  experinence  in  the  cultivation 
of  roses  : — “In  cultivating  roses,”  he  says, 
“nothing  delights  in  rich  ^oil  more  than 
this  handsome  flower.  They  should  alwtiys 
be  planted  in  a composition  of  stiff  loam, 
rotten  dung,  or  leaf  mould.  Where  roses 
have  grown  strong,  for  three  or  four  years 
standing,  they  may  be  taken  up,  while  the 
ground  is  being  well  renewed,- as  well  as 
their  shoots  very  much  thinned,  and  thdn 
planted  in  the  same  situation — they  will  then 
produce  as  fine  blooms  as  when  first  trans- 
planted from  the  nursery.  This  should,. al- 
ways be  done  in  the  early  part  of  November. 
Roses  bloom  well  the  first  year  after  being 
transplanted,  if  carefully  attended  to.  They 
should,  when  transplanted,  have  a strong 


stake  atfaebed-to-eacU-staadard,  to  preserve 
them  from' the- wind  moving  them,  and  then 
well  mulched  round.  ■ If  dry  weather  the 
ensuing  spring  and  summer,  they  should  be 
occasionally  watered  with  liquid  manure.  In 
pruning  roses,  much  requires  to  be  ob.served. 
With  the  exception  of  teas  and  Chinas, 
December  and  January  are  considered  the 
best  months  for  pruning ; many  sorts,  such 
as  the  hybrid  Chinas,  hybrid  Hourbons, 
with  some  of  the  strongest  growing  Noisettes 
and  Bourbons,  require, vejy  little  pruning  ; 
about  every  third  year  they  should  be  pruUed 
in  close,  so  as  to  make  them  produce  new 
wood,  and  to  prevent  the  plants  getting  too 
old  and  ugly  in  appearance.  The  Persian 
yellow  reqmres  merely]  to  have  gustithp  top 
of  "the  shoots  taken  bff,  it  being  found  to 
flower  only  on  the  last  year’s  wood.  Another 
■ excellent  plan  for  standard  hybrid  Chinas, 
•many  of  the  pillar  roses,  and  standard 
climbers,  is  to  prune  them  in  - pretty  close 
just  after  they  have  done  flowering.  They 
will  then  produce  new  shoots -the  same  sum- 
mer, and  flower  abundantly  the  next 
season.  February  and  March  are  considered 
the  best  months  for  pruning  teas  and  Chinas. 
In  protecting  roses,  some  past  severe  winters 
have  fully  proved  the  necessity  for  protecting 
all  the  tea  kinds,  with  many  of  the  Chinas, 
such  as  Sulphnrea  superba,  Infidelities  da 
Lisette,  Alexina,  &c.  Very  few  young 
plants  have- survived  except  when  protected. 
Dry  litter  or-short  dung  should  bo  laid  round 
the  plant,  while  branches  of  fir  or  fern 
shoud  be  stuck  round,  to  break  the  severity 
of  frost.” 


CULTIVATION  OF  BALSAMS. 


There  are  few  plants  that  will  more  amply 
repay  the  trouble  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  their  cultivation  than  the  balsam.  The 
many  beautiful  varieties  that  have  lately 
been  originated,  of  almost  every  shade  of 
colour,  and  the  simple  treatment  required  in 
raising  them,  render  it  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  cultivator  of  flowers,  par- 
ticularly those  who,  like  myself,  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
glass,  and  have  a pit  or  small  greenhouse  at 
command.  It  may  be  grown  in  its  greatest 
perfection  in  tlie  greenhouse ; but  it  may 
also  be  grown  with  abundant  success  in  the 
open-  air.  The  method  of  treatment  is  as 
follows : — The  soil  should  be  oompo.S(!d  o. 
about  one-half  willow  dust  (that  is,  the  de- 
composed vegetable  matter  that  may  bo  found 
in  the  stamps  of  old  willow  trees),  and  the 
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Other  half  some  of  the  contents  of  an  old 
cucumber  bed,  well  mixed  together,  and  run 
through  a coarse  sieve.  The  time  of  sowing 
is  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  April.  As  soon  as  they  are  sown,  the 
pots  should  be  plunged  into  bottom  heat,  and 
the  plants  will  appear  in  about  six  or  eight 
days.  When  they  get  into  the  rough  leaf, 
they  should  be  transplanted  into  sixty-sized 
pots,  ■ and  then  regularly  shifted  into  larger 
pots,  till  they  get  into  peck  pots,  when  they 
will  attain  an  immense  size.  All  the  blooms 
should  be  pulled  ofi  until  the  plants  have 
attained  their  full  growth.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  they  have  a regular  supply  of 
water.  The  best  time  for  watering  is  early 
in  the  morning ; and  if,  during  hot  weather, 
a few  pansful  of  water  are  thrown  on  the 
outside  of  the  glass  about  the  middle  of  the 
day,  it  will  render  the  atmosphere  in  the 
inside  cool  and  pleasant.  Those  who  wish 
to  try  them  in  the  open  air  may  pursue  the 
same  plan  as  for  the  greenhouse,  until  the 
plants  get  into  quart  pots.  About  the  latter 
end  of  May,  a bed  should  be  prepared  of 
good  soil,  mixed  with  rotten  dung,  and  dug 
a good  depth,  when  the  plants  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots  and  planted  about  a 
yard  asunder.  If  a little  taste  is  displayed 
in  aiTanging  the  colours,  a most  splgndid 
effect  will  be  produced,  as  they  continue 
flowering  until  cut  off  by  the  frost,  which 
seldom  takes  place  till  October. — Corresixm- 


HINTS  TO  GERANIUM  GROWERS. 


J.  Always  select  plants  for  seedling  of  a 
handsome  growth  that  bear  flowers  of  a 
large  size  and  handsome  form. 

2.  Remove  the  anthers  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  flower  receiving  its  own 
farina. 

3.  When  the  stamen  opens,  and  the  five 
points  bond  well  back,  it  is  ready  to  take  the 
farina ; if  applied  earlier  than  this  period, 
many  shy  sorts  will  not  form  seed.  The  best 
time  for  seed  is  early  in  the  morning. 

4.  Avoid  using  the  farina  of  a small 
flowering  plant,  unless  to  obtain  a particular 
colour,  as  the  seedling  in  that  case  is  sure 
to  bear  small  blooms.  Never  use  the  farina 
of  an  interior  variety. 

Colour  — The  seedling  generally  assumes 
the  colour  of  the  male  plant  The  farina  of 
a crimson  flower,  shed  on  a white  ground, 
will  often , produce  a rose  colour,  but  wliere 
the  colour  of  the  female  is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  male,  a similar  and  often  a brighter  shade 
than  that  of  either  parent  is  obtained.  Th 


blotch  or  eye  is  most  frequently  got  where 
either  plant  has  it,  but  it  is  much  improved 
in  richness  of  colour  and  size  where  both 
ossess  it.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a scarlet 
loom  of  large  size,  though  in  some  instances 
the  most  decided  success  has  attended  soma 
late  experiments  in  regard  to  the  size  of  tha 
scarlet  flower;  it  is,  however,  certain  tha 
nearer  you  approach  either  that  shade,  or 
orange,  the  smaller  the  flower  proves. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  use  the  farina  of  a 
new  variety  ; in  order  to  save  the  appearance 
of  the  plant,  employ  a small  pair  of  plyers, 
wit^  ,a  spring  to  keep  them  closed ; with 
these  remove  a single  anther,  which  wUl  im- 
pregnate two  or  three  blooms. 

TJje  seedlings  ought  to  receive  the  name 
of  the  parent  plant  till  flowered,  as,  by 
adopting  this  method,  the  grower  can  make 
observations,  and  arrive  at  tolerably  correct 
conclusions  with  regard  to  colours  and  tha 
spotting  of  the  plant. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  above  means,  an 
unlimited  variety  may  be  obtained,  many  of 
which  are  sure  to  reward  the  amateur  for 
his  labour.  For  the  sake  of  experiment,  I 
raised  fifty  seedlings  from  one  plant ; no  two 
were  alike,  and  not  one  proved  the  same  as 
the  original.  I had  white,  lilac,  rose,  light 
crimson,  and  dark  crimson  flowers. 

This  season  I have  raised  five  plants  from 
Duenna,  impregnated  with  Oliver  Twist,  to 
obtain  the  colour  of  Oliver  with  the  blotch 
of  Duenna,  So  far  as  I can  judge  from  tha 
foliage,  the  five  will  prove  quite  distinct 
sorts.— An  Amateur. 


THE  NECTARl^^E. 

The  culture  of  the  peach  and  the  necta- 
rine is  so  very  simitar  in  every  one  of  ite 
details,  tliat  to  impart  instructions  for  the 
cultivation  of  one  is  literally  imparting  it 
for  the  other.  So  similar,  indeed,  are  the 
two  fruits  in  their  general  nature  and  habits, 
that  we  have  instances  on  record  in  which 
the  nectarine  and  peach  were  growing  on 
the  same  tree,  as  it  were  spontaneously, 
without  tha  slightest  interference  of  art, 
but  as  a positive  aud  unaccountable  freak  of 
nature. 

There  are  two  seasons  for  the  pruning  of 
the  nectarine  (January  and  May),  and  wa 
consider  the  latter  as  a very  important 
branch  of  its  management  The  first  pro- 
cess of  summer  pruning  is  termed  budding, 
which  means  the  rubbing  off  of  alt  foresight 
shoots,  as  welt  as  tliose  produced  from  the 
back  of  the  branches,  or  otherwise  useless  or 
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ill-plaeed.  The  leading  shoot  of  each 
branch,  as  it  proceeds  in  growth,  should  be 
carefully  fastened  to  the  wall  or  espalier,  as 
well  as  one,  two,  three,  or  at  most  four,  of 
the  best-formed  and  best-placed  side  shoots, 
to  be  in  like  manner  secured  to  the  wall,  the 
number  of  these  shoots  depending  on  cir. 
cumstanees,  of  which  the  bulk,  strength, 
and  present  state  of  the  tree  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  lower  down  on  the  branch 
these  young  shoots  are  left  the  better ; it  is 
of  little  use  to  leave  those  of  the  top 
only. 

\ ery  robust  and  luxuriant  shoots,  which 
often  proceed  from  the  centre  of  the  tree, 
should  be  cot  close  out,  unless  there  should 
happen  to  be  a vacant  space  near  them  to  be 
filled  up.  The  fewer  of  those,  howevet,  that 
are  retained  the  better,  for  they  seldom  make 
good  wood,  and  their  excessive  luxuriance 
cannot  be  borne  by  the  mother  tree  without 
evident  injury  to  the  other  parts  of  it. 

At  whatever  season  the  operation  of  prun- 
ing is  performed,  whether  in  autumn,  mid- 
winter, or  spring,  as  soon  as  the  trees  are 
pruned  they  should  be  cartfiMy  replaced 
on  the  wall,  if  it  be  not  intended  to  retard 
the  buds,  by  keeping  them  detached  as  long 
as  is  deemed  necessary.  In  nailing  them, 
observe  to  leave  sufficient  room  in  the 
shreds ; it  is  a good  rule  to  allow  as  much 
room  as  would  admit  another  shoot  of 
equal  size  along  with  that  laid  in,  to  allow 
plenty  of  room  for  the  swelling  of  the  shoots. 
In  young  luxuriant  trees  this  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  for  when  this  precaution  is  not 
attended  to,  the  shoot  swelb  too  fast,  and 
oot  having  sufiScient  room  in  the  shred,  is 
compressed  on  all  sides,  and  often  almost 
cut  through  ; this  produces  a wound  which, 
in  most  cases,  ends  in  the  death  of  the  shoot. 
In  driving  the  nails,  care  also  should  be 
taken  to  lay  their  heads  in  a position 
Eloping  from  the  shoot  or  branch,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  grow  over  them,  and  nails 
with  the  smallest  heads  should  always  be 
used,  and  no  more  used  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  each  branch  in  its  proper 
place.  Old  nails  should  never  be  used 
unless  they  have  been  repointed ; and  if 
there  be  any  apprehension  of  insects  being 
either  on  the  trees  or  in  the  wall,  the  nails 
should  be  cleaned  before  using,  which  may  be 
readily  done  by  boiling  them  in  water  alone, 
or  in  a mixture  of  soap,  sulphur,  and  to- 
bacco, but  much  better  by  putting  them  into 
an  old  iron  pot  and  setting  them  on  a fire 
until  they  become  nearly  red  hot.  The 
shreds  once  used  should  never  be  used 
again,  for  they  are  apt  to  contain  the  insects 
or  their  eggs,  and  as  the  expense  is  trifling. 


it  is  better  to  guard  against  such  enemies 
than  to  combat  them  in  any  other  way.  In 
cutting  the  shreds,  they  should  not  be  any 
broader  nor  longer  than  necessary  for  the 
sort  of  tree  intended  to  be  nailed,  and  each 
slip  kept  separate  in  the  nailing,  which  will 
be  found  more  convenient  when  they  are.  to 
be  used.  Strong  shoots  of  trees  may  be 
securely  fastened  to  the  wall  with  small 
pieces  of  tarred  cord  instead  of  shreds  ; it  is 
stronger,  more  durable,  and  is  not  liable  to 
harbour'insects. 

Nectarine-trees,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  peach  trees,  previously  to  nailing,  should 
be  washed  or  anointed  both  for  the  destruc- 
tion and  prevention  of  insects.  This  is  an 
important  business,  and  should  not  be 
neglected ; no  time  in  the  year  is  so  well 
calculated  for  the  operation  as  winter,  when 
the  leaves  are  off,  and  the  trees  disengaged 
from  the  wall  for  the  convenience  of  pruning. 
Many  preparations  have  been  recommended 
for  the  purpose,  although  every  gardener  has 
his  own  approved  composition,  which  ha 
finds  from  experience  answers  his  several 
purposes,  either  for  the  removal  or  pre- 
vention of  his  insect  enemies ; yet  sulphur 
and  tobacco  seem  to  be  the  substanees 
adopted  and  recommended  by  the  majority 
of  gardeners,  with  the  addition  of  soap,  pro- 
bably for  its  adhesive  property  in  making  the- 
others  remain  longer  in  the  trees  than  they 
otherwise  would. 


THE  ERICA,  OR  HEATH. 


The  genus  erica,  consisting  of  the  true 
heaths,  is  a most  extensive  and  exceedingly 
beautiful  one,  and  many  of  the  species  are  of 
ea.sy  culture. 

They  may  be  readily  grown  as  window 
flowers,  as  they  do  not  require  any  artificial 
heat,  but  are-  only  to  be  protected  from  severe 
frosts  and  cutting  winds,  the  latter  of  which 
are  very  injurious  to  them..  Cold,  if  not  so 
low  as  freezing,  does  them  no  harm  what- 
ever, and  thus  by  attention  to  the  few 
directions  we  shall  give,  the  culture  of  them 
is  a very  simple  process ; at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  genus  of  plants  which  gives  so 
much  beauty  to  the  greenhouse  or  the  win- 
dow as  well-chosen  heaths. 

The  only  circumstance  which  destroys 
these  plants  is  allowing  the  mould  to  be 
always  wet  about  them.  The  plan  which  we 
recommend  to  those  who  intend  to  grow 
them  in  windows,  is  to  put  round  the  outside 
of  each  pot  an  inch  and  a half  thick  of 
sjjJuifpium  or  common  bog  moss,  and  if  this 
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be  frequently  moistened,  it  will  prevent  the’ 
necessity  of  giving,  too  much  water  inside, 
the  pots.  A little  green  moss  should  be. 
placed  over  the  top  of  each  pot,  and  no 
water  .should  be  given  till  the  moss  be 
removed,  and  tlie  mould  examined,  and  then 
only  when  the  mould  appears  very  dry.  If 
this  be  the  oa.se,  the  pots  should  be.  filled  up 
with  water,  till  the  mould. is  wetted  through-, 
out,  after  which  the  green  moss  should  be 
replaced. 

In  propagating  the  finer  heaths,  almost  the 
whole  of  which  are  natives  of  the.  Cape  of. 
Good  Hope,  or  the  proximate  parts  of 
Southern  Africa,  are  best  multiplied  by  cut-- 
tings.  The  best  plan  to  make*  sure  that- 
these  cuttings  will  strike  root,  is  to  take, 
them  from  off  the  half-ripened  wood.  They  , 
should  be  from  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  cut  close  at  the  lower 
extremity  with  a sharp  knife  ; and  all  the, 
lower  leaves  should  be  taken  . oflP.  The  ■ 
mould  in  which  to  strike  the  cuttings  should 
b#  peat,  sand  and  leaf  mould,  but  the  greater  • 
part  should  be  sand.  The  situation  to  strike 
them  in  should  be  cool,-  and:  rather  moist, 
and  where  the  sup  can  scarcely  reach  them, 
as  this  prevents  both  the  necessity  aud  the 
iujury  of  their  being  shaded.  When  put  in, 
the  cuttings  should  be  covered  with  hand~ 
glasses  for  at  least  twelve  months,  and  then 
the  plants  will  be  strong  enOugh  for  putting  . 
into  thumb  pots  singly.  When  this  is  done, 
they  should-  be  placed  in  a pot  or  frame,  and 
frequently  re-potted,  so  that  they  may  never 
get  stunted.  As  they  grow,  the  tops  should  be 
taken  ofif,  in  order  to  make  them  as  bushy  as 
possible,  for  if  heaths  once  get  tall  and  naked, 
they  will  never  afterwards  make  fine  plants. 
We  need  hardly  add  that  the  cuttings  , must 
be  carefully  protected  from  frost. 

As  the  species  amount  to  considerably 
more  than  five  hundred,  exclusive  oi| 
varieties,  an  account  of  the  whole,  would  be- 
rather  a tedious  matter ; therefore  we  shall . 
restrict  ourselves  to  three,  all  of  which  are 
very  handsome  plants. 

Erica  howieana  is  a handsome  plant  and  a 
full  flowereri  The  flowers  are  white  and' 
veiitricose,  and  they  coma  out  near  the  tops 
of  the  shoots  in  twos  and  threes  together^  aud 
form  a kind  of  whort  round  the,  shoot.  The 
involucrum  consists  of  two  white  leaves; 
the-leaves  of  the  calyx  are  oval,  somewhat 
cordate  and  pointed.  The  calyx  is  composed 
of  four  parts,  and  the  corolla  oonsists  of  one' 
place,  divided  into  four  at  the  apex.  The 
peduncle  is  half  an  Inch  long,  aud  slender, 
and  the  flowers  droop.  This  species  when 
properly  treated  flowers  from  March  to 
October,  and  it  answers  well  as  a window 


plant.  It  is  a native  of  the  Capa  of  Good 
Hope,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country 
in  1816.. 

EkiOA  ariatala  is  a beautiful  and  rather 
scarce  species,  and  an  abundant  flowerer. 
The  fl  >wers  are  crimson,  the  leaves  thick 
and.flashy,  beautifully  ciliated  at  the  edges, 
add  the  apex  of  the  leaf  has  a slender  point, 
or  awn,  from  which  the  specific  name  is. 
derived.  The  flowers  are  ventricose,  and. 
come  out  near  the  top  of  the  shoots,  being 
almost  capitate.  It  was  introduced  in  1801, 
(md-is  also  a native  of  the  Capa  of  Good 
Hope. 

' Erica  tricolor  superha  is  a very  handsome 
species,  somewhat  like  arislata,  but  the 
leaves  are  broader  and  thinner,  and  the  cilui  ' 
of  the  leaves  more  slender.  The  ariata  on 
the  apex,  of  the  leaf  is  also  longer,  much 
more  slender,  and  of  a dark  brown  colour, 
somewhat  waved.  The  calyx  is  composed 
of  four  leaves,  rather  broader  at  the  base 
lliau  tile  common  leaves  of  the  stem,  but  not . 
Otherwise  easily  distinguishable.  The  pedun- 
cles. are  short,  so  that  the  flowers  stand  ' 
upright ; they  are  ventricose,  and  the  apex  ’ 
is  of  three  colours,  red,  orange,  and  green.  , 
It  is  a native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
was  introduced  in  1836. 


Compost  foe  Auriculas.— Mr.  Cotterill, 
one  of  the  most  celebrqted  growers  of  tha  ' 
auricula  iu  the.  metropolitan ' district,  has  1 
kindly  favoured  us- with  the  reeipe  for  a . 
compost  for  auriculas,,  which  he  has  used  ■ 
for.  twenty  years  with  the  greatest  success.  ' 
Take  sugar  scum,  human  manure,  and  flesh  ' 
loam,  equal  parts ; mix  them  well  together, 
and  let  them  remain  for  two  years,  carefully 
turning  the  compost  every  month.  It  should  ' 
be  kept  in  a dry  situation,  subject  to  as  little ' 
moisture  as  possible.  When  prepared,  Jlr.  ■ 
Cotterill  used  to  sell  the  compost  at  five 
Shillings  per  peck. 

Savory. — -There  is  a summer  and  winter 
kind  of  savory,  the  former  being  annual  and 
the  latter  perennial,  and  both  are  used  as 
hiediciaal  and  culinary  herbs,  but  the  sum- 
mer sort  is  tliat  mostly  cultivated  for 
Inadioine;  the  annual  is  propagated  from 
seed  in  March  and  April,  so^Yn  thin  and 
shallow,  in  drills  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder. 
The  perennial  is  sometimes  propagated  from 
seed,  but  more  generally  from  rooted  slips, 
or  cuttings  from  the  top  iu  spring,  as  also 
from  side  slips.  The  annual  sort  should 
grow  at  six  inches  distance  in  the  drills,  and 
the  perennial  be  allowed  a foot.  Summer 
savory,  gathered  for  drying,  is  best  drawn  up 
by  the  roots. 
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is  a perennial,  fibrous-rooted,  and  the  cultura 
consequently  easy.  It  requires  no  particular 
defence  against  the  climate  of  this  country ; it  ^ 

will  thrive  in  common  garden  mould,  and  i> 

where  it  is  once  planted,  it  will  remain  as 
hardily  as  an  undisturbed  weed. 

All  that  is  neeessary  for  its  propagation  is 
parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  the  abundant 
increase  of  which,  if  nothing  more  were  re- 
quired than  adding  to  the  number  of  the 
plants,  would  render  all  other  care  super- 
fluous, but  every  tyro  in  floriculture  knows 
that  a hope  for  improvement  exists  wherever 
there  are  conspicuous  flowers,  and  more 
especially  when  they  have  a natural  tendency 
to  variation. 

' As  the  flowers  vary  much  in  colour  and  in 
beauty,  the  finest  ought  to  be  marked,  and 
buttings  taken  from  the  plants. 

Let  a bed  of  fresh  and  rich  mould  be  dug 
up  for  them  in  the  nursery,  and  let  them  be 
watered  regularly  till  they  have  taken  root. 

The  best  season  for  planting  them  is  the 
middle  of  May  ; they  will  be  rooted  tb wards 
the  end  of  June,  and  they  remain  in  their 
places  till  October  j then.let  them  be  removed 
into  their  places  in  the  borders,  and  let  the 
ground  be  kept  clear  about  them  for  a foot 
and  a half  every  way ; this  promotes  the 
spreading  of  their  fibres,  and  on  this  depends 
the  perfection  of  their  flowers. 

, The  colouring  of  the  stalk  is  very  apt  to 
be  lost  when  the  roots  are  parted,  but  when 
cuttings  are  used,  if  care  be  taken  to  choose 
a painted  stalk,  the  particular  beauty  is 
generally  preserved  in  the  plant  raised 
from  it,  and  the  growth  is  always  handsome. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  PHLOXES. 


The  phlox  is  one  of  the  many  fine_  plants 
we  have  received  from  North  America.  It 

is,  however,  in  its  native  habitation  an  ele- 
gant weed,  but  with  us  it  is  deservedly 
raised  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  a garden 
flower.  The  olden  authors  could  not  know 

it,  for  it  is  a native  of  no  other  part  of  the  ' 
world  but  that  which  we  have  named,  which 
was  wholly  unknown  to  them  j but  still  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  in  later  times  it  did 
not  come  more  into  the  way  of  those  who 
penetrated  into  that  remote  quarter  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  dsscsibed  by  Ray  in  his 
supplement  to  the  HisttJry  of  Plants,  and  bo 
bestows  the  proper  honourmpon  Mr.  Krieg; 
from  whom  he  received  it,  and  who  brought : 
it  from  Maryland.  He  names  it  i lychnoideS, 
and  those  who  succeeded- him  have  described 
several  of  the  other  species  of  phlox  under 
the  name  lychnidea.  It  was  Linnseus,  how- 
ever, who  gave  to  the  genus  the  name  of 
phlox,  which  is  derived  from  a Greek  word, 
signifying  a flame,  but  we  know  not  what 
possible  resemblance  can  be  traced  be- 
tween the  American  weed  and  a flame ; 
nevertheless,  according  to  the  true  spirit 
of  botanical  science,  it  was  necessary 
to  give  the  flower  some  unintelligible 
name,  and,  therefore,  it  was  considered 
that  phlox  would  do  as  well  as  any  othet 
word  in  the  Greek  language.  In  our  hum- 
ble opinion,  however,  a &me  and  a flowep- 
bave  as  much  afiShity  with  each  other  as  a 
bullrnsh  and  an  elephant. 

The  root  is  composed  of  innumerable 
fibres  connected  to  a small  head.  The  stalk 
is  upright,  firm,  simple,  and  about  two  feet 
highi  rounded  somewhat  on  the  surface,  aud 
el^antly  spotted,  from  which  the  species 
now  under  our  consideration  derives  its 
name.  The  two  colours  which  form  the 
variegations  are  red  and  green;  when  the 
plant ! is  in  its  highest  perfection,  they  are 
thrown  together  upon  the  stalk  in  irregular 
lines,  spot^  and  blotches;  when  the  plant  is 
sickly  or  badly  managed,  they  are  then  less 
elegantly  disposed,  and  sometimes  the  colour 
is  simply  green,  stained,  as  is  common  with 
the  stalks  of  plants,  with  a little  red  at  the 
bottom. 

It.  flowers  in  July  and  August.  The 
flowers  are  numerous,  large,  and  beautiful, 
their  colour  varying  from  a pale  and  delicate 
red,  to  a violet  or  a purple;  sometimes  they 
are  nearly  white,  and  are  disposed  in  a great 
irregular  tuft,  at  the  ends  of  the  extremities 
of  the  stalks. 

The  spotted  phlox,  Phlox  maculata,  Linn., 


Sajiphiee  is  by  some  greatly  esteemed 
as  a pickle,  using  its  leaves,  which  are  some- 
times added  to  salads,  and  occasionally  used 
medicinally.  It  is  perennial  and  propagated 
by  parting  its  roots,  or  by  seed  sown  is 
April.  It  is  somewhat  tender,  likes  a cool 
situation,  but  yet  prefers  a sandy  or  a gravelly 
soil.  Let  it  have  plenty  of  water.  Some 
have  found  it  to  do  best  in  pots,  set  for  the 
morning  sun  only. 

Rosemary. — There  are  several  varieties, 
plain,  silver,  and  striped.  The  plain  is  a 
useful  medicinal  herb,  which  should  be 
found  in  every  garden.  It  is  propagated  by 
suckers,  layers,  slips,  or  cuttings,  in  the 
spring,  setting  the  two  last  where  they  hatT 
not  much  sun,  and  when  rooted  towards 
autumn,  or  in  the  following  spring,  allot  the- 
young  plants  a station  rather  warm  and 
sheltered,  as  rosemary  is  apt  to  sufTer  or  die 
io  severe  winters,  especially  the  variegated. 
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PASSIFLOEA  fJxrtnesinaJ. 


THE  PASSION  FLOWER. 


The  generic  name  was  given  to  this  flower 
by  Linmeus,  in  consequence  of  its  filaments 
somewhat  resembling  the  emblems  of  our 
Saviour’s  passion.  The  species  are  numerous, 
but  comparatively  few  are  in  general  cul- 
tivation, and  among  these  there  are  the 
favourites  for  different  purposes  ; some  for 
their  elegant  flowers  and  others  for  their 
fruit.  The  whole  of  the  family  is  indigenous 
to  hot  countries. 

Their  habits  are  those  of  strong,  free- 
growing  climbers,  which  do  not  like  their 
natural  tendency  tampered  with,  otherwise 
they  will  only  be  stunted  in  their  growth 
and  unsightly  in  their  flowering. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us,  in  our 
limited  space,  to  describe  all  tlio  sorts  known  ; 
therefore,  wo  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
handsome  species  seen  in  the  majority  of 
gardens. 

The  greater  number  require  a medium 
heat  of  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  degrees  ; but 
when  their  fruit  is  ripening,  they  require  a 
little  higher  temperature. 


The  following  varieties,  some  of  which  wft 
have  given  illustrations,  are  the  handsomest 
plants,  and  are  the  most  easy  to  propagate  and 
manage  of  the  whole  genus. 

jP.  kermeiina  (Crimson  Passion  Flower). — 
This  is  a slender  but  free-growing  species, 
which  flowers  abundantly,  and  makes  a very 
pretty  appearanee.  The  leaves  are  bluntly 
three-lobed,  and  the  under  part,  when  young, 
is  of  a purplish  blue.  This  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  will  succeed  well  with  greenhouse  treat- 
ment. The  flowers  are  of  a beautiful  crimsoD 
colour. 

P.  racemosa  (Clustered  Flowered  Passion 
Flower). — This  is  one  of  the  most  handsome 
of  the  whole  family,  and  bears  flowers  of  s 
deep  red  colour,  or  pendulous  terminal 
racemens. 

P,  ccerulta  (Common  Passion  Flower).— 
This  stands  alone  as  a good  showy  hardy 
species.  There  are  others  that  nearly  ap- 
proach it  in  being  able  to  stand  our  variable 
climate,  but  are  insignifieant  when  compared 
to  it  in  beauty  of  flowers.  Of  this  s^ciea 
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there  are  in  cultivation  five  different  varie- 
ties, sliglitlj  departing  from  the  original 
kind,  it  has  five-lohed  leaves,  and  the 
flowers  are  of  a pale  greenish  white : tlitt' 
filaments  are  purple  at  the  base,  white  in  tho 
middle,  and  blue  at  the  top.  It  will  cover 
wall  or  espalier  of  considerable  extent  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  flower  abundantly.  It 
will  stand  our  winters  well,  with  no  other 
injury  than  having  the  points  of  their- shoots 
damaged  a little.  The  flowers  are  blue  and 
white.  It  should  he  grown  in  loam  and- 
peat. 

P.  incarnata  (Flesh-coloured^- Passion 
Flower.) — A free  growing  kindj' nearly 
hardy.  It  has  a downy  stemj.tlie  lea-Vfes  of- 
three  narrow  lobes,  the  oalyx  bt-the  fldwer 
is  nearly  white,  the  petals  rose-coloured,  and 
the  filaments  of  the  ray  blue.  It  difiers 
from  other  species  principally  in  the  long 
tube  of  the  flowers. 

P.  actinia  (Sea  Anemone-like  Passion 
Flower). — This  is  a vigorous  plant,  with 
flower's  of  a light  colour,  nearly  white ; it^-' 
leaves  are  about  three  inches  long,  ovate, 
obtuse,  dark  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
pale  beneath ; the  filaments  of  the  ray  are 
very  numerous,  incurved  and  twisted,  and 
are  striped  with  red,  blue,  aud  white.  Since 
its  introduction  it  has  become  quite  a 
favourite  on  account  of  its  sweet  scent.  Its 
name  is  taken  from  the  strong  resemblance- 
bet  ween  its  filamentous  crown,  and,  the' 
actinia  or  sea-anemone. 

The  whole  of  the  species  may  be'propa-*- 
gated  by  cutting,  layering,  grafting)  inarch- 
ing,  or  from  seeds.  Since  all  these  inethodB  ■ 
of  increase  are  available,  and  all  equally 
easy  of  accomplishment,  and  open  to  success, 
it  may  be  thought  to  be  a matter  of  totafl 
indiflfcrence  which  of  them  is  adopted'; 
nevertheless,  if  some  particular  object  ■ be 
held  in  view,  it  seems  to  be  possible  that 
one  of  these  should  be  more  likely  to  effect 
it  than  another,  aud  here,  perhaps,  may  be 
found  an  example  of  the  value  and  neceaeity 
of  adaptation  in  matters  pertainiiig  to  garden- 
ing. If  we  briefly  state  the  'kind -of  result, 
which  each  method  is  likely  tb  realise;  and^ 
leave  the  application  of  if.  16  individuals'  who-' 
are  interested,  we  shalMiave'done  eufiScienfi 
to  convince  them  that  even  in  matters  of 
apparently  small  importance- tliere  is  room 
for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  discretion. 
Plants  raised  from  cuttings  are  soonest 
brought  to  a blooming  state.  In  seedling 
plants,  during  a portion  of  their  younger 
days,  the  influence  of  the  root  is  predomi- 
nant, causing  the  necessary  growth  and  ex- 
tension of  the  plant,  clothing  it  duly  with 
foliage,  aud  thus  providing  the  means 


whereby  the  sap  is  to  be  elaborated  and 
organised  previously  to  its  expenditure  in 
the  production  of  flowers. 

The  stove  and  greenhouse  species  require 
a free,  open,  loamy  soil,  more  or  less  enriched, 
■as.it  may  be  desired  to  Induce  or  retard  their 
growth.'  .Several  species  of  passiflora  are 
cultivated  as  fruit-bearing  plants,  and  they 
are  then  called  granadillas.  P.  quadrangu- 
larvt  is  most  generally  cultivated ; its  fruit 
is  oblong,  about  sb&inches  in  diameter,  of  a 
sweet;  slightly -add  flavour,  said  to  be  grate- 
ful  and  refreshing,  especially  in  a hot  climate, 
where  itis  usually  eaten  with  wine  and  sugar, 
butl-Uo  an/Englisbman’s  palate,  we  think  it 
wotdd  notrbe  acceptable  till  every  other  fruit 
failfA  ' 


■Exposhkj  Greenhouse  Plants  in 
SutaKEKv— Many  greenhouse  plants,  and 
especially  the  more  delicate  kinds,  often 
suffer  much  injuiy"  from  exposure  to  the 
sun’s  rays  in  summer.  “When  so  exposed 
without  the  benefit  of  shelter  of  any  kind, 
the  soil  is  apt  to  become  so  thoroughly  dried 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  again  wetted,  and 
hence  the  scorched  and  stunted-looking 
growth  which  may  sometimes  be  seen  on 
suoh  plants  in  the  summer  seasons.  The 
injury  mostly  arises  not  from  exposing  the 
stem  and  branches  of  the  plants  but  from 
exposing  the  pot  in  which  it  is  growing  ; the 
sun’s  rays  acting  on  the  pots,  in  conjunction 
with  the  evaporation  constantly  going  on, 
soon  deprives  the  soil  of  its  moisture ; and 
as  all  the  tender  roots  are  usually  more  or 
less  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pot,  their  injury  is  ine-vitable.  It  is  no  nn 
common  thing  to  see  the  soil  so  much  dried 
as  to  shrink  quite  away  from  the  pot,  and 
in  this  case  the  roots  cannot  avoid  being 
more  or  less  injured.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, too,  the  water  which  is  supplied 
sinks  down  as  fast  as  it  is  poured  on,  and 
Tails,  for  a long  time  at  least,  to  moisten  the 
interior  of  the  soil.  Then  again,  the  necessity 
.for  ^constant-  watering  caused  by  this  ex- 
■posure  is  an'^yident  waste  of  time.  'When 
plants  are  dtuih^out-doors  (and  also  when 
■ kept  in-dooM^Viieir  roots  ought  to  be  sheltered 
''.by  some  means  from  the  influences  alluded 
too ; plunging  the  pots  in  some  open  porous 
material  will  answer  the  end  as  well  as  any- 
thing ; and  of  the  substances  that  may  be 
employed,  moss,  coal  ashes,  rough  peat,  saw- 
dust, or  fine  charcoal  are  among  the  best 
that  can  be  employed.  It  is  desirable,  also 
to  afford  the  entire  plants  a very  thin  shade 
during  the  intense  sun  heat  of  summer,  but 
the  lighter  the  material  employed  the  bettor. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  IRIS  SUSIANA; 


AmoxobT  the  whole  series  of  flowers 
cla.-sod  under  the  name  of.  iris,  .there  is  not 
one  that  demands  more  the  attention  of  the 
florist  than  the  Susiana  kin,l ; so  called  be- 
cause being  of  easterti  origin,  yet  fredy  . 
flourishing  in  our  gardens.  All  the.  writers 
on  flowers  have  named  it,  and  the  minority 
of  them  have  distinguif hsd  it,  according  to  the 
place  whence  it  was  first  introduced,  by  the 
names.  Ins  Turcica,  Iris  Chalcedonica,  and 
Iris  Susiana,  that  is,  the  Turkish,  Chalcedo- 
nian,  or  Snsian  iris;  some  have  added  to  this 
the  form,  size,  or  colour  of  the  flower. 
Clusins  speaks  of  it  as  “ Flore  majore  varie- 
gata,”  with  a great  variegated  flower,  and 
C.  Eauhine  speaks  of  it,“  Flore  maxima  ex 
albo'  nigricante,"  that  is,  “ Susian  iris,  with  a 
large  black  and  white  flower.” 

Liniueus,  in  this  as  in  other- instances,  has 
named  it  from  the  esseolial  oharaotecs,  and 
const  quently  adapted  to  it  terms  which  can- 
not, be  applied  to  any  other.  It  is  the  great 
glory  of  that  celebrated  naturalist  that  all 
his  names,  are  sudcinet  descriptions,  and  he  - 
who  knows  them  cannot,  but  at  sight  know 
also  thet  plants  to  wliich ' they  refer.  He 
calls  this  flower  ” Iris  eorollis  beebatis  caulo 
folds  longiore  unifloro;”  the  single  -flowered 
bearded  iris,  with  the  stalks  lunger  than  the 
Invest 

The  root  is  teberonsi  thick,  irregnlar,>- 
and- succulent;  the  leaves  are  long,  mode-' 
ratcly  broad,  and  of  a fresh  rgreenk  They 
rise  six  or  eight  together,  and  surround 
one  another  at  the  base;  They -are  sharp; 
at  the  points  and.  edges,  and  of  s-tolerable- 
firm  su^tance. 

The  stalk  is  a foot  and  a half  high, 
rouu^  thick,  jointed,  and  of  a pale  green, 
and  it  supports  a single  flower,  the  largest 
of  all  the  iris  kind,  and  when. nearly  viewed, 
one  .of  the  most  elegant  It  is  composed, 
like,  those  of  the-  other-irises,  of  six  petals, 
amongst  which  appear  the  tlu-ee  leafy-heads 
of  the  style -so  much  resembling  three-others, 
tiiat  the  flower  has  been  usually  understood - 
to  be  nine. 

Tlie  whole  flower  at  a-  distance  resembles 
the  feathers  nf  some  Indian  bird,  oritbe  skins  ■ 
of  serpents,  for  the-  upper  petals  are  mere 
films. 

The  flower  has  no  scent,  nature  thinking 
that  it  had  done  enough  for  it  in  giving  it  - 
its  beautiful  colouring. 

The  Iris  Susiana  is  a native  of  the  east, 
whence  it  was  first  brougltt  into  Europe  by 
the  Dutch,  in.  tlia  year  1578.  It  is  easily 
increased  by  parting  the  roots  in  autwan  ; 


but  file  best  method  of  raising  it  is  from  ; 
seed,  for  the  flower  of  such  plants^  when . 
righdy  ; managed,  exceeds  those  from  older 
roots,  and  although  tlisy  never  vary  in  their  - 
general  colouring,  yet  they  will  aflbrd  a very 
pleasing  diversity  in  the  disposition,  form, 
and  size  of  the  spots. 

The  best  compost-  is  a ■ mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  garden  mould,  and  rich  black  earth 
from  under  the  turf  in  a meadow.  In  this,  - 
with  proper  management,  the  plants  will’ 
flower  in  full  perfection. 


ARTIFICIAL  ROCK  WORK. 


Ha  visa-  been  engaged  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  as  a landscape  gardener,  I 
have  frequently  succeeded  in  adding  mate-  ■ 
rially  to  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  pleasure  . 
grounds,  flower  gardens,  &o.,  by  the  ■ 
occasional  introduction  of  artificial  rockworlq 
some  of  the  details  of  which  have  be^n 
already  pablishod  in  the  works  of  the  late  Mr, 
Loudon,  and  I hope  tliat  a brief  description  of 
the  method  I have  practised  in  buflding 
these  ornamental  works  in  the  most- efftuient  > 
and  economical,  manner,  may  not  bo  wholly 
nninteresting  to  the  gardening  publio.  A 
quantity  of  hard  rubbish,  such  as  old  bricks, 
stones,  &c.,  will  be  useful  for  the  oonstruction  . 
of  the  body  of  the  work,  and  will  save  more  ’ 
expensive  materials,  while  the  most  promi-  i 
nent  parts  should  be  constructed  of  burrs.' 
or  large  cliukers,  which  are  to  be  obtained  ! 
in  most  localities  at  a very  moderate  price. 
These  will  be  found  useful  in  imparting  to  1 
the  work  the  necessary  irregularity  and' 
freedom  of  outline,  which  constitutes  the 
chief. excellence  in  all  artificial  works  of  this- 
character.  I have  made  it  a practice  to  ; 
imbed  .a  number  of  flower  pots  in  suitable  ' 
niches  at  heights  and  distances  proportioned  ' 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  planting  in  : 
them  creeping  plants,  &c. ; the  projecting  > 
parts -of  the  work  must  bo  secured  by  bonds 
of  ship  timber  or  similar  material,  and  set  in 
cement.  The  bars,  &c.,  used  for  this  purpose 
must  be  so  largo  that  their  centre  of  gravity 
shall  fall  decidedly  within  the  base  of  the 
structure.  Having  completed  the  erection 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  skeleton  of  the 
work,  the  entire  mass  must  now  bo  rough- 
cast ; when  this  is  sufificiently  dry  it  must  be 
coloured  in  such  a manner  as  to  imitate 
exaetlyitbe  various  strata  of  the  rock  in- 
tended, to  be  represented  ; a mixture  of  lime, 
water,  oil,  with  oolire,  &o.,  of  various 
colours,  80  combioed  as  to  produce  the  tints 
required,  will  be  found  very  serviceable  for 
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this  parpose,  and  will  resist  the  effects  of  the 
weather  admirably. 

If  a supply  of  water  can  he  obtained,  from 
R spring  or  otherwise,  a cascade  or  fountain 
combined  with  the  rockwork  will  produce  a 
most  beautiful  aspect. — B.  Andrews. 


THE  GOOSEBERRY  CATERPILLAR. 


It  is  well-known  that  the  gooseberry 
caterpillar  is  the  young  of  a particular  saw- 
fly.  Towards  the  end  of  the  season  many  of 
these  caterpillars  descend  to  the  ground,  and 
pass  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state,  from 
which  the  fly  emerges  in  summer  and  pro-, 
ceeds  to  lay  its  eggs  along  the  midrib  and 
veins  of  the  gooseberry  leaf.  If  you  examine 
the  back  of  a leaf  soon  after  the  young  cater- 

fiillar  begins  its  ravages,  you  will  see  the  long 
ines  of  clear  white  eggs,  the  size  of  pin 
points,  from  which  the  caterpillar  has  just 
emerged,  or  is  about  to  do  so.  The  larger 
sized  .caterpillars,  which  are  often  seen  at  the 
same  time  with  the  minute  or  newly-hatched 
ones,  may  possibly  have  passed  their  early 
stage  in  the  ground  during  winter,  and  make 
their  appearance  prepared  for  action  after  the 
sun  has  matured  them.  The  greatest  num- 
ber, however,  I should  think,  and  those  by 
which  most  damage  is  done,  are  those 
batched  from  the  eggs  laid  that  season. 
With  regard  to  the  remedy,  I was  recom- 
mended to  try  the  powder  of  white  hellebore, 
and  from  my  experience  last  year  I should 
be  inclined  to  declare  it  a complete  specific, 
were  I not.  kept  in  check  by  the  feeling  that 
something  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
season,  and  tliat  it  is  not  the  part  of  a 
searcher  of  the  truth  to  be  too  dogmatic. 
The  remedy  is  cheap,  however,  and  easily 
applied,  and  the  success  of  it  would  soon  be 
thoroughly  tested  were  a few  only  of  your 
correspondents  to  give  it  a fair  trial.  The 
I mode  of  using  it  is,  whenever  you  discover 
the  least  symptom  of  the  caterpillar,  to  give 
t the  bushes  a good  syringing  with  water  and 
then  dust  them  over  with  the  powdered 
hellebore,  by  means  of  a common  flour- 
j dredge  or  other  contrivance  of  that  sort.  In 
"•I  a few  minutes  you  will  see  the  caterpillars 
dropping  in  great  numbers  from  the  bushes, 
and  in  such  a state  as  to  be  unable  ever  to 
creep  up  again.  What  is  better,  the  applica- 
tion seems  to  be  effectual  in  keeping  the 
saw  fly  from  laying  its  eggs,  so  that  one  or 
two  applications  are  effectual  for  the  season. 
The  powdered  hellebore  can  bo  got  from  any 
druggist  It  does  not  Seem  to  have  any 


material  effect  on  the  caterpillars  which  infest 
imple  aud  pear-trees. — Correspondent  of  tie 
Qardeners'  Chronicle. 


Chester  Plums. — These  are  rich  plums 
and  great  bearers.  They  ripen  about  the- 
latter  end  of  September. 

Sage. — There  are  several  sorts  of  sage, 
but  the  common  red  is  that  chiefly  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  and  the  green  both  for 
these  and  medicinally  for  tea.  There  is  a 
narrow-leaved  green  sort,  called  tea  sage,  or 
sage  of  virtue,  but  the  broad-leaved  green  is 
reckoned  by  some  better,  not  being  so- 
heating  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  The 
variegated  sorts  of  sage  are  only  considered 
as  ornaments  in  the  flower  garden  or  shrub- 
bery. gage  is  propagated  by  slips,  or 
cuttings  of  the  last  year’s  shoots  in  April  or 
May,  choosing  those  that  are  short  and 
strong ; or  if  the  young  shoots  in  the  early- 
part  of  summer,  set  in  from  an  inch  to  the 
top,  and  about  four  inches  distant,  in  some 
shady  place.  These,  if  they  spindle  tall  io 
the  summer,  should  be  pinched  down  in  time 
to  about  three  inches,  in  order  to  form  bushy 
heads.  They  will  be  well  rooted  in  August, 
when  they  should  be  planted  a foot  asunder, 
in  a sunny  and  sheltered  situation  from  the 
North  and  North-east,  so  that  they  may 
stand  severe  winters,  which  they  will  the- 
better  do,  if  the  soil  be  rather  poor. 

Purslane. — Purslane  is  a small  tender 
annual  plant,  a salad,  and  pot-herb,  raised 
from  seed  in  the  spring,  in  a hotbed  or  warm 
border,  in  two,  three,  or  more  small  crops, 
as  may  be  required,  as  the  plants  soon  go 
to  seed  the  same  season,  producing  smalt 
succulent  shoots  and  fleshy  leaves,  which  are 
the  plants  used.  Cut  for  use  in  their  young 
growth.  The  plants  are  raised  from  seed  in 
any  of  the  spring  months.  An  early  crop 
may  be  sown  in  February  or  March  in  a 
moderate  hotbed,  as  the  seed  and  plants  are 
too  tender  to  grow  in  the  open  ground  before 
April,  but  in  that  month  and  May  some 
may  be  sown  in  a warm  border,  and  if  a 
constant  supply  of  young  plants  be  required 
all  summer  and  autumn,  sow  some  every 
month  till  August  Sow  either  in  small 
drills,  four  inches  asunder,  or  on  the  surface  f 
and  spread  each  ever,  or  rake  in  the  seeds. 
The  plants  to  remain  where  sown.  When 
the  snoots  of  the  plants  are  three,  or  four, 
or  five  inches  high,  and  furnished  with  leaves, 
they  are  then  proper  to  gather  for  use ; 
cutting  off  low,  they  will  shoot  out  again. 
To  save  seed,  leave  some  plants  to  run ; 
they  will  ripen  seed  in  autumn. 
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ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  A 
FLOWER  GARDEN. 


In  regard  to  the  beet  method  of  laying 
out  a flower-garden,  scarcely  two  _ persons 
agree  ; and  in  many  of  the  best  writings  on 
the  subject,  there  appears  to  be  a total 
absence  of  all  principle.  It  should,  however, 
be  recollected,  that  m the  formation  of  gar- 
dens the  same  piece  of  ground  may  be  laid 
out  twenty  difierent  ways,  and  all  be  equally 
good  ; that  is  to  say,  each  may  have_  as  many 
admirers  as  the  others ; nor  does  it  follow 
that  because  one  scientific  man  likes  cme 
better  than  the  rest,  that  it  is  in  reality 
better,  any  more  than  a man  chooses  a 
■carpet  before  fifty  others  that  are  laid 
at  his  feet,  it  shall  in  reality  be  better 
than  the  rest.  There  are  certain  rules 
laid  down  by  certain  people  whose  taste  has 
no  more  claim  to  govern  that  of  the  present 
day,  than  the  fashions  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
have  to  govern  those  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Victoria.  In  the  general  formation  of  a 
mixed  flower-garden  the  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees  of  all  denominations  are  admitted,  too 
often,  in  heterogeneous  masses,  without  the 
least  attention  being  paid  to  their  distribu- 
tion, as  far  as  regards  their  relative  heights, 
their  colours,  times  of  flowering,  or  the 
effects  that  they  ultimately  or  immediately 
have  in  landscape.  Many  err  in  planting  this 
sort  of  garden,  by  introducing  by  far  too 
many  species,  and  those  often  are  ill-selected  ; 
a moderate  number  of  select  sorts,  or  what 
may  properly  be  called  good  border  flowers, 
and  that  number  equally  selected  from  the 
different  colours  of  such  plants  as  are  known 
to  flower  from  February  to  October,  are  what 
ought  to  demand  the  exclusive  attention  of 
those  who  would  plant  a flower-garden  of 
this  sort.  Karity  and  variety  should  not  be 
condemned,  but  it  is  always  better  to  have 
such  confined  to  the  botanical  flower-garden, 
or  in  a border  either  alphabetically  or  clas- 
sically arranged.  It  has  been  observed  by  an 
intelligent  writer  upon  the  subject,  that 
flower-gardens  have  been  on  the  decline  in 
this  country  for  the  last  half-century,  and  the 
cause  assigned  is,  that  the  great  influx  of 
new  plants  during  that  period  has  induced 
gardeners  to  be  more  solicitous  about  rare 
and  new  plants,  than  well-disposed  colours 
and  quantity. 

We  have  all  read  of  the  elaborately 
designed  flower-gardens  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Holland,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  Professional  men,  and  amongst 
others,  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  have  shown 
themselves  indefatigable  ia  carrying  on  a 


History  of  Landscape  Gardening ; describing 
its  changes,  recording  the  merits  of  tha 
various  styles,  as  well  as  pointing  out  their 
various  defects,  with  the  laudable  view  of 
defining  the  taste,  and  fixing  the  execution 
upon  something  like  sound  principles.  It  is 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Loudon  to  keep  up  tha 
artistical  character  of  a flower-garden,  by 
disposing  all  the  plants  on  circular  beds,  each 
containing  a group  of  one  species  or  fkmily  ; 
and  to  give  variety,  making  the  circles  of 
different  sizes,  varying  from  eighteen  inches 
to  six  feet  in  diameter ; and,  as  another 
source  of  variety,  placing  the  circles  singly^ 
or  in  larger  or  smaller  masses  or  constella^ 
tions,  as  he  calls  them.  In  one  place  a larga 
circle  may  be  surrounded  by  several  smaller 
ones,  or  where  a thicket  may  be  required, 
tw;o  or  three  large  circles  may  be  irregularly 
fringed  with  a number  of  various  sized  ones, 
always  observing  that  no  two  circles  ba 
nearer  together  than  two  feet.  If  squares 
were  used  instead  of  circles,  more  variety 
might  be  given,  but  as  angles  cannot  be  so 
well  concealed  by  planting,  the  curving  out- 
line of  circles  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  adoption  of  this  style,  for  giving 
pleasing  features  to  a flower-garden,  affords 
great  facilities  to  the  flower  gardener  for 
grouping  his  plants,  and  ih  choosing  just 
such  sized  beds  as  widl  contain  his  stock  of 
plants,  whether  perennials,  biennials,  or  an- 
nuals. Single  trees  *01  the  most  ornamentaF 
character  may  occupy  the  centres  of  soma 
of  thd  larger  circles,  and  these  may  ba 
accompanied  by  shrubs  of  similar  foliaga 
and  hue ; and  from  the  diversity  of  tints,  and 
manner  of  leafing  of  the  different  groups,  if 
judiciously  associated  or  dissociated  by  tha 
planter,  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  garden 
will  arise. 

It  is  a matter  of  dispute  amongst  some  of 
the  most  skilful  and  talented  floriculturists, 
whether  the  beds  of  a flower-garden  ought 
to  be  planted  with  one  kind  of  flower,  or 
■with  a diversity.  The  arguments  of  ■ tha 
advocates  of  ' the  former  system  are,  that 
in  the  formation  of  that  assemblage  of 
flowers,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  tha 
term  of  the  mingled  flower-garden,  it  is 
essential  that  the  separate  parts  should,  in 
their  appearance,  constitute  a whole ; and 
this  appearance  is  not  incompatible  with  an^ 
form  m which  the  ground  may  be  thrown,  if 
attention  be  given  to  the  manner  of  planting. 
In  some  gardens  the  appearance  of  a wliola 
is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  injudicious  tasta 
of  setting  apart  distinct  borders  for  vinks, 
hepaticas,  primulas,  or  any  other  favourite 
kind  of  flowers ; also  for  different  species  of 
bulbs,  as  cmanoius,  rcuiunculuses,  hjwsinths. 
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&c.;  these  distinct  borders,  tliough,  beautiful 
in  themselves,  break  that  whole  which 
should  always  be  presented  to  the  eye  by 
the  mingled  flower  garden,  as  single  beds, 
containing  one  species  only,  form  a blank 
before  that  species  produces,  its  flowers,  and 
a mass  of  decaying  leaves  when  the  glow  of 
their  petals  is  no  more.  The  reverse  of 
this  mode  of  planting  is  essential  to  the. 
perfection  of  the  mingled  flower  garden,  in 
each  border  of  which  there  should  be  at 
least  two  of  every  species ; but  the  precise 
number  must  be-  regulated  by  the  force  of 
colour  displayed  hy  the  plant,  and  the  size 
and  relative  position  of  the  borers. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  foregoing 
remarks  contain  some  very  valid  objections 
to  the  system  of  planting  the  beds  with  only 
one  species  of  flowers,  and  amongst  these 
objections,'  we  consider  no  one  more  plausi- 
ble than  that  of  the  barren  appearance,  which 
a bed  would  have  before  a particular  species 
came  into  flower  ; and  the  stilt  worse  appear- 
ance which  the  bed  would  exhibit  after  .the 
bloom  is  over.  In  the  geometrical  gardens 
of  the  Dutch,  the  one  species  system  is  now 
universally  adopted,  and  it  has  become  the 
fashion  in  this  Country.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted  that  the  grouping  together  of 
plants  of  species,  so  as  to  form  a map  of  colour, 
is  of  recent  origin,  but  not  less  valuable  on 
that  account,  for,  in  fact,  it  has  very,  much 
to  recommend  it  to  more  general  adoption, 
not  only  in  large  flower  gardens, -.but  also  in 
small  suburban  residences.'  As  the  plants 
are  now  numerous  for  such  a purpose,-eora-> 
pared  with  what  they  were,  little  difficulty 
will  arise  in  making  a proper  selection,  and 
when  made,  as  little  trouble  attends-  the 
keeping  of  them,  because  the  greater  portion 
requires  not  much  more  care  than  what  can 
be  attained  by  pots  filled  with  leaves,  or  any 
fermenting  material  of  equally  heating  pro- 
perties. 

In  order  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  forma- 
tion of  a geometrical  -flower  garden,  the 
beds  or  compartments  of  which  are  to  be 
appropriated  to  one  species  of  plants; . we 
give  at  p.  249  a diagram,  which  consists 
of  fourteen  compartments,  with  .the  list  »f 
the  plants  to  be  planted  in  each  oompart- 
ment. 


1 Verbena  picta 

2 Calceolaria  rugosa 

8 Verbena  Tweediana 
4 -Each  Bcboltzia  crocca 
B Frogmoro  scarlet  ge- 
ranium 

6 Petunia  crubescens 

7 Verbena  Neilli 

8 Calceolaria  intogrifo. 

The  following  may 


9 Verbena  incisa 

10  Verbena  pulouolla 

11  Petunia  nyctaginl- 

flora 

12  Verbena  llendersoni 

13  Calceolaria  angusti- 

tolia 

14  Verbena  Lamber- 

tiana 

be  considered-  as  the 


proper  mode  of  culture  for  those  plants 
-whioh-are  intended  to  be  put  into  tlio.^wer 
garden. : Previously  to  the  winter  setting  in, 
that  is,  about  September,  the  pots  should  be 
set  in  order  | then  get  a number  of  pots  or 
boxes,  fill  them  up  within  three  inches  of 
the  rim  of  the  pot  with  turfy  soil,  over 
which  put  sand  and  peat  earth  in  equal  pro* 
portions,  sufficient  to  fill  the  pot ; then  press 
it  down  and  take  shoots  for  cuttings,  rather 
firmer  in  texture  than  otlierwise ; prepare 
them  with  a sharp  knife,  allowing  two  joints 
to  be  inserted  in  the  soil,  water  them,  and 
then  set  the  pots  in  the  pits,  not  at  a great 
distance  from  the  glass,  and  keep  the  pits 
close  .till  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  when 
occasional' airing  will  be  necessary,  and. in 
frosty  weather  ^ditional  covering  will  be 
required,  but  by  all  means  admit  air  and 
light,  whenever  it  can  be  done  conveniently. 
When  greenhouses  are  accessible,  much  ; of 
what  has  been  said  may  he  obviated;- as 
after  the  plants  are  rooted,  they  may  be  put 
on  shelves,  and  may  either  be  kept  in  the 
cutting  pots,  or  potted  off  singly  until  May, 
when  they  should  be  planted  out  into  the 
flower  garden,  and  then  pegged  on  the 
ground,  if  they  be  naturally  of  a creeping 
habit  of  growth  ; and  even  if  they  be  not  so, 
instances  occur  in  which  it  may  be  done 
with  propriety. 

In  the  formation  of  a geometrical  flower 
garden,  Mrs.  Loudon  says,  in  her  “ Garden- 
ing for  Ladies,”  the  best  way  of  designing  it, 
is  bo  draw  a figure  on  paper,  consisting  of 
angular,  circular,  or  serpentine  forms,-  to 
represent- beds,  and  arranging  them  so  as  to 
form  a whole.  Where  the  space  to  be  laid 
out  is  small,  the  figures  may  be  more  com- 
plex, and  the  separate  beds  more  grotesque 
in  their  shapes,  -than  when  the  garden  is 
large ; but  where  a large  space  is  devoted 
to  flowers  only,  simpler  formed  beds  should 
be  adopted.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that 
when- the -beds  are  of  bizarre  shapes,  they 
require  to  bo  seen  at  one  coup  d'  ceil,  to  liave 
a good  effect,  whereas  simple  and  uniform 
shapes  may  be  seen  either  together  or  alone, 
without  producing  any  disagreeable  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.  Whatever. -figures  may 
be  adopted,  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
sketched  on  paper,  each  bed  should  be 
coloured,  in  order  to  try  what  arrangement 
of  colours  will  be  best  suited  to  the  form  of 
the  beds.  The  colours,  of  course,  shoulul  be 
those  usually  found  in  flowers  ; for  example, 
yellow,  scarlet,  blue,  puik;  orange  and  pur- 
ple; and  they  should  be  arranged,  not  ionly 
with  a -view  to  eflect,  but  with  regard,  to 
■the  practieability  of  filling  the  beds  with  ■ 
suitable  flo'vers. 
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In  order  to  nnderetand  the  best  method  of 
‘ eombining  colourd,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
that  there  are  three  primitive  colours,  bide, 

' red,  and  yellow,  and  four  compound  ones, 
• purple,-  green,-  orange,,  and  violet,  ^ch  of 
which  is  composed  of  two  of  the  primitive 
ones.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  colours  of 
flowers,  the  great  art  is,  never  to  let  a com- 
pound colour  be  placed  between  the  two 
primitive  ones  that  compose  it,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, green  should  not  be  placed  between  blue 
and  yellow,  nor  pnrple  between  red  and  blue, 
as  the  effect  would  disagreeable  to  the  eye, 
and  the  colours  would  be  killed,  that  is,  they 
would  lose  their  brilliancy. 

Low  plants  producing-abundance  of  flowers 
must  be  chosen,  and  these.must  be  carefully 
trained  or  pegged  down  so  as  to  cover  the 
beds  entirely,  or  the  effect  will  be  destroyed- 
If,  for  example,  a bed  of  scarlet  be  wanted, 
a lady  would  probably  think  her  gardener 
would  have  little  trouble  inflnding  abundance 
of  scarlet  flowers.  Now  the  scarlet  flower  to 
be  used  depends  entirely  upon  the  position 
of  the  bed,  and  the  kinds  of  flowers  used  iu 
the  other  beds.  If  these  flowers  have  been 
dwarfs,  and  trained  so  as  entirely  to  cover 
the  ground,  the  soarlet  flower  to  be  used 
should  be  the -verbena  meiindres,  or  some  of 
its  varieties,  and  each  stem  should  be  pegged 
down  close  to  the  ground.  Some  gardeners 
spoil  the  effect  of  a garden  of  this  kind  by 
putting  too  many  plants  in  each  bed,  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  plants  frequently 
produce  more  stalks  than  neither  leaves  or 
flowers.  Whenever,  therefore,  beds  of 
verbenas  look  overgrown,  and  of  a dingy 
green,  the- plants  should  be  examined,  and 
half  of  thenr -taken  up.  Three  plants  are 
qnite  sufficient  for  a bed  four  feet  wide,  and 
twelve  feet  long,  and  less  in  proportion.  It 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  bed  appears 
fuller  when  there  are  only  a few  plants  in  a 
bed,  than  when  there  cure  many,  as,  when 
there  are  only  two  or  three  plants  in 
a bed,  there  is  room  to  peg  the  branches 
down,  and  tMs  makes  them  flower  profusely ; 
whereas,  when  there  are  six  or  eight  plants 
in  the  same  space,  the  branches  are  forced  to 
ascend,  and  the  beauty  of  the  bed  is  des- 
troyed. 

A geometrical  flower  garden  never  looks 
half  80  well  on  gravel  as  on  grass.  Where 
the  walks  are-of  gravel,  the  should  have 
a neat  edging  of  box,  or  of  any  other  plant 
that  may  be  preferred,  kept  qnite  low  and 
narrow  by  frequent  pruning,  but  which  should 
never  be  clipped. 


Ix  must  bd  acknowledged  that  the  merit  ? 
of  first  carefully  attending  to  and  cultivating  i 
this  beautiful  flower  belongs ' exclusively  to  y 
the  continental  gardeners ; for  although^ we 
had  received  them,  originally,  almost  as  soon  ij 
as  the  French  and  German  gardeners,  yet,  if 
not  lost,  they  had  nearly  gone  out  of  notice  i'; 

with  us ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Prance  * 

and  Germany  they  had  increased  as  mUch  »i 

in  number  as  in  beauty.  Persons  fond  of  J. 

gardening,  who  visited  the  continent  on  the  ^ 

return  of  peace  in  1814,  were  surprised  with  !• 

the  splendour  and  varieties  of  the  dahlia  in  ij' 

the  foreign  collections.  In  the  winter  of 
that  year  several  roots  were  imported  -into  s 
this  couutry,  and  since  that  period  we- have  i. 
made  up  for  former  neglect,  as  is  sufficiently  ji- 
evinced  by  the  splendid,  exhibitions  of  these  “ 
flowers,  both  in  the  public  and  private  gar-  I- 
dens  round  London. 

The  genus  was  named  in  honour  of  Dahl,  il, 
a Swedish  botanist ; some- objections -were,  ij; 
however,  made  at  first  to  this  name,  under 
an  erroneous  impression,  that  it  had  -been  ■ 
already  appropriated  to  another  genus  ;• 'and  ^ 
a further  objection  was  taken  to  it  from -the 
similarity  of  its  sound  to  Dalea,  a genus  so  [i 
called  after  our  countryman  Dale.  The  first  > 
of  these  objections  indneed  Professor  Wilde- 
now,  in  his  Species:  Flantarum,  to  apply  to 
these  plants  a new  name — that  of  Georgians,  '' 

(Georgi,  an  eminent  Kussian  traveller  <and  i 

botanist)—  which  he  retained  in  his  other  ' 
works,  and  in  which  he  was  followed*  by 
Monsieur  De  Candolle,  but  the  original  , 
name  now  seems  to  be  fully  established,  and  v 
is  retained  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Sortua 
Kewensis,  as  well'as  by  the' French  botanists. 

The  plants  from  which  three  supposed  '}■ 
species  were  described  were  sent  from'  tha 
botanic  garden  at  Mexico  to  the  Royal  p 
Garden  at  Madrid,  in -which  the  one,  called 
by  Professor  Cavanille  jwrmatB,  flowered  in  ' 

October,  1789  ; his  rosea  and  coccinea  'pro-  !: 
duced  flowers  a few  years  afterwards,- and 
all  were  successfully  figured  and  described 
by  him  in  his  leones;  the  first  in  1781,^  the  1 
two  last  in  1794.  They  do  not  seem,  how-  ( 
ever,  to  have  been  successfully  treatedi  for 
it  appears  that  with  him  they  attained  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet  only,  and  did  not 
flower  till  October.  In  1802  plants  of  bach  '/ 

were  tran-sferred  from  Madrid  to  the  Jaidin  3 
des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  where  they  grew  so  ;! 

well  as  to  enable  Monsieut  Thoain,  in  MOI, 
not  only  to  describe  and  figure  -them,"  but  I'” 

also  to  treat  on  their  cultivation.  In  'May,  'I 

1804,  seeds  of  the  three  kinds  were  sent  from 
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Madrid  by  Lady  Holland  to  Mr.  Buonaiuti 
ia  England ; from  these,  good  plants  were 
produced,  one  of  which,  the  pinnata,  flowered 
in  September  following,  and  was  figured  by 
Andrews  in  the  Botanist's  Bepository.  In 
the  succeeding  year,  plants  of  the  rosea  and 
the  coccinea  dso  flowered  at  Holland  House. 
Though  the  importation  of  the  seeds  was  the 
most  suocessful  as  to  its  produce,  for  from 
it  nearly  all  the  plants  then  in  our  gardens 
were  obtained,  yet  the  original  introduction 
of  the  first  species  was,  on  the  authority  of 
•the  Hortus  Kewensis,  from  Spain  in  1728,  by 
the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  plant  so  introduced  was  lost,  as  we 
do  not  find  any  further  notice  taken  of  it. 
The  other  species,  then  called  the  coccinea, 
was  actually  flowered  by  Mr.  John  Fras'er  at 
Chelsea  in  1803,  when  it  was  figured  in  the 
■Botanical  Magazine  ; this  plant  afterwards 
perished.  Mr.  Fraser  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained it  from  France,  in  1802,  the  same  year 
in  which  it  was  introduced  from  Spain  into 
the  French  gardens.  It  also  appears  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1803,  Mr.  Woodford  flowered 
at  Vauxhall  a plant  of  Cavanille’s  rosea, 
which  he  had  obtained  from  Paris,  so  that, 
independently  of  one  introduced  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Bute  in  1789, it  seems  that  both 
species  had  flowered  in  this  country  before 
the  seeds  were  transmitted  by  Lady  Holland. 

At  Madrid  they  were  a long  time  in  the 
royal  garden  without  any  indications  of 
change,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  after  they 
were  spread  through  Europe,  some  years 
elapsed  before  any  extensive  increase  or 
Tariation  took  place. 

M.  de  Candolle,  it  is  said,  from  good 
authority,  obtained  from  Madrid  the  plants 
which  he  cultivated  at  Montpelier,  about  the 
same  time  they  were  sent  to  Paris.  His 
memoir  was  printed  in  1810,  and  he  therein 
describes  only  five  varieties  of  Superflua, 
viz.,  KuDra,  Purpurea,  Lilacina,  Palleda, 
4ind  Flavescens,  and  three  varieties  of 
Frustranea,  viz.,  Coccinea,  Crocea,  Flava ; 
be  probably  when  he  wrote  had  not  obtained 
any  double  flowers,  though  he  evidently  ex- 
pected such  would  soon  be  produced. 

M.  Otto  as  early  as  1800  obtained  from 
Dresden,  for  the  royal  garden  at  Berlin,  a 
plant  of  the  Pallida  of  the  Hortus  Berolinensis, 
and  in  1802,  a plant  of  the  Purpurea  was  sent 
to  him  from  Madrid,  but  he  had  not  any  new 
varieties  of  his  own  seed  till  1806. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  dahlia  into  the 
royal  gardens  at  Berlin  has  been  already 
noticed  as  having  occurred  between  1300 
and  1805. 

According  to  M.  Otto,  the  chief  varieties 
were  raised  between  1809  and  1817,  but  that 


the  first  which  showed  themselves  were  pro- 
duced in  1806  and  1807.  In  1813  he  began  to 
pay  more  particular  attention  to  their  culti- 
vation, and  improve  their  kinds  by  cross 
impregnations  of  the  stigmata  of  the  florets. 
The  first  doubleflower  he  possessed  came  from 
Stutgard,  but  a complete  double  one  flowered 
in  1809  ; it  was  dark  red,  exactly  similar  to 
that  from  Stutgard ; this  had  at  first  blown 
only  semi-double.  Three  more  double 
ones  were  raised  in  1815  and  1816,  A pure 
white  single  one  was  given  him  in  1808,  and 
in  1810  ha  raised  another  one  for  himself. 

He  mentioned  that  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
nurseries  at  Berlin,  from  80  to  100  sorts  are 
enumerated  for  sale,  but  he  considers  the 
really  good  ones  to  be  about  thirty. 

In  our  own  country  we  had  an  early  pro- 
mise of  great  success,  and  had  we  hit  upon 
the  right  management  in  keeping  the  plant  % 
when  produced,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
we  should  have  been  equally  successful  as 
the  continental  gardeners  in  obtaining  varie- 
ties. Mr.  Buonaiuti  saved  seeds  from  the  , 
plants  he  raised  in  1804,  the  produce  of 
which  seeds  gave  him  in  the  succeeding 
year,  nine  varieties  of  that  which  ^was  called 


pinnata,  two  of  which  were  double,  one  with 
lilac,  and  the  other  with  dark  purple  flowers ; 
of  the  single  flowered  plants,  some  were  cer- 
tainly dark  coloured ; four  figures  were 
published  from  them  at  the  time ; the  paler 
coloured  varieties  were  chiefly  considered  as 
belonging  to  what  was  then  called  rosea  : he 
had  also  two  varieties  of  coccinea,  the  original 
deep  coloured  one,  and  a paler  one,  which, 
tliough  called  by  him  crocata,  was  the  pale 
yellow  variety,  as  is  apparent  from  the  figure 
of  it,  published  in  the  Paradisus  Londinaisis. 
Mr.  Salisbury  also  obiained  several  varieties 
from  the  seeds  which  he  received  from  Hol- 
land House,  in  1806 ; these  he  had  particularly 
noticed  in  his  paper,  printed  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.  In  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Hortus  Hewensis,  which 
was  published  in  1813,  the  varieties  of 
superflua  there  named  are  purpurea,  lilacina 
and  nana,  the  latter  being  taken  from  a 
double  variety,  figured  in  Andrew’s  Bota- 
nical Repository,  but  which  is  certainly  not 
particularly  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
a dwarf  plant.  The  varieties  of frustanca  are 
given  in  the  Hortus  Hewensis. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a blue  1 1 
dahlia  will  never  be  obtained,  the  variation  1 1 
being  from  purple  to  yellow,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  operations  of  nature , . I 
and  on  the  same  principle  the  blue  flowers  ■ 
may  he  changed  by  cultivation  into  red  and  1 
white,  but  never  into  yellow. 
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FI.OW£lt  GARDEN. 

FIRST  WEEK  IN  OCTOBER. 

This  is  the  most  impertant  month  in  the 
0,  year  for  all  planting  operations,  and  especially 
^the  removal  of  all  deciduous  shrubs  and 
trees.  Vegetation  in  their  case  has  done  its 
work,  the  leaf  falls  ; and  although  from  that 
^jjeriod  until  the  time  that  the  buds  begin  to 
jUKvell  will  answer  every  purpose,  if  there  be 
H(ne  month  better  than  another,  that  month 
j is  October.  All  alterations,  therefore,  of 
t the  flower  garden  and  shrubbery  should  be 
Y commenced,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  any 
important  size  be  selected  and  marked  ready 
to  be  taken  up  when  required,  and  not 
before. 

Acricui.as,  already  in  their  winter 
quarters,  require  but  little  care  beyond 
protection  from  the  hot  sun,  and  excessive 
Tains,  for  now  they  do  not  require  any  water 
for  weeks  together,  being  in  a state  of  com- 
parative rest ; but  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  flag. 

Cheysaxthemcms  in  pots  should  be  placed 
where  they  are  to  flower,  whether  it  be  in 
the  dwelling-house,  greenhouse,  conser- 
vatory, or  the  open  air  ; but  if  tliey  are  to 
run  the  chances  of  the  open  air,  let  the  pots 
be  plunged,  as  it  saves  the  roots.  Cut 
down  any  that  have  declined  flowering,  and 
remove  the  bloom  stalks  of  any  that  have 
had  their  blooms  cut  off  by  frost.  The  potted 
ones  in  the  houses  must  be  watered  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  swelling  blooms  exhaust 
the  moisture  rapidly,  and  any  want  of  it  at 
this  period  will  stint  tlie  bloom. 

Anemones  and  IIanuncdluses.— Some 
plant  these  before  and  some  after  winter ; 
they  will  do  cither  way,  but  if  the  soil  and 
situation  be  not  very  unfavourable — that  is 
cold,  bleak,  and  wet-— the  best  time  is  now,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  November.  In  a bleak 
situation,  or  a wet  soil,  delay  planting  till 
February.  The  treatment  of  these  flowers 
is  so  similar,  that  in  order  to  prevent  repeti- 


tions we  have  classed  them  together.  Tliey 
prefer  a rich  loamy  earth.  In  light  soils 
they  often  languish  in  spring  and  early 
summer  droughts,  and  sometimes  do  not 
show  their  flowers  fully.  To  garden  earth, 
therefore,  of  a piiddling  texture  should  be 
added  some  strong  clayey,  or  loamy  soil, 
and  it  should  be  well  enriched  with  the 
cooler  dongs  ; that  is,  of  cows  or  hogs.  The 
whole  should  be  well  mixed  and  incorporated 
to  the  depth  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches. 
The  roots  may  be  planted  in  four-foot  beds 
with  broad  alleys. 

Bulbs. — About  the  beginning  or  the 
middle  of  this  month  the  general  planting  of 
bulbs  commences,  being  the  best  time  in  the 
year  for  that  business.  Bulbs  in  general 
Kke  a light  or  sandy  soil,  and  for  the  choice 
kinds  it  should  be  well  prepared  and  en- 
riched. But  the  common  sorts,  planted  in 
patches  about  the  borders  of  the  flower 
ground  or  shrubbery,  must,  of  course,  fare 
as  other  flowers  do.  Previously  to  planting, 
however,  the  patches  should  be  well  stirred 
up,  and  the  earth  made  fine  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  fifteen  inches.  The  same  sliould  be 
done  along  the  tops  of  the  borders,  where 
snowdrops  and  crocuses  are  meant  to  be 
planted  in  a row. 

Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  may  be 
planted  at  six  or  eight  inches  off  the  hox, 
four  or  five  inches  asunder,  and  two  inches 
deep.  In  beds  four  feet  wide  tliey  may  be 
planted  in  rows  across  them,  at  six  or  seven 
inches  asunder,  three  or  four  in  a row,  and 
two  inches  deep.  These  small  roots  may  be 
planted  with  a blunt  dibble,  the  ground  being 
previously  made  quite  loose  and  fine,  or  they 
may  be  placed  in  flat  drills,  which  is  a 
better  method. 

Biennials  sown  in  the  summer  for  flower- 
ing next  year,  if  not  planted  out,  may  be 
removed  at  an  early  part  of  this  month.  They 
are  better  transplanted  now  than  in  the 
spring. 

Jonquils. — Double  and  single  jonquils 
may  be  planted  at  fire  or  sis  inches  apart, 
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and  three  inches  deep.  They  like  a strong 
soil,  hut  they  will  do  very  well  on  a medium 
soil,  between  that  for  tulips  and  hyacinths. 
Jonquils  do  not  flower  so  well  the  first  as 
the  second,  or  third  year  after  planting,  and, 
therefore,  should  stand  two  or  more  years  in 
the  ground. 

Pan.=ies. — The  cuttings  of  pansies  must 
he  treated  according  to  circumstances.  If 
potted,  they  ijay  be  preserved  in  cold  airy 
frames,  and  if  not  potted,  this  may  be  done. 
O hers  will  have  been,  or  may  be,  if  the 
weather  be  favourable,  planted  out  in  beds, 
and  those  may  be  protected  when  cold 
weather  sets  in  by-  sticking  a few  pieces  of 
evergreen  boughs  among  the  plants. 

Pruning  Flowering  Shrubs.— Prune 
roses  and  honeysuckles,  and  all  other  sorts 
of  flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens-  The 
pruning  of  roses  should  be  carefully  per- 
formed. No  plant  requires  more  pruning 
than  the  rose.  They  are  naturally  irregular 
growing  shrubs,  and  much  knife-work  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  order.  In  order 
to  have  a full  bloom,  every  last  year’s  shoot 
must  be  cut  down  to  two  or  three  eyes,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  abundance  of  shoots 
and,  of  course,  blossoms.  Tree  roses  must 
also  be  pruned  in  very  closely  to  keep  them 
ornamental.  All  suckers  which  rise  from 
the  root  should  be  taken  away,  and  let  the 
shrubs  be  mostly  kept  to  a single  stem  near 
the'  ground.  When  you  have  finished  the 
pruning,  let  the  ground  between  such  shrubs 
us  stand  wide  be  either  for  the  present  well 
lioed  and  raked,  or  neatly  dug,  observing  as 
you  proceed  to  cut  off  every  long  straggling 
shoot. 

Dahlias  should  be  lifted  in  the  course  of 
the  month,  and  dried  in  the  houses,  stems 
downward,  in  which  state  they  should  be 
stored,  in  order  that  any  moisture  which  may 
h t on  the  stem  may  drain  out,  instead  of 
lodging  and  rotting  the  crown,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  likely  if  they  be  neglected. 
P is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  tubers  from 
frost,  wet,  and  excessive  heat ; but  from  the 
time  they  are  taken  up,  they  should  always 
be  kept  stems  downward,  or  at  least  so 
much  on  one  side  as  to  enable  all  moisture 
to  run  away  from,  instead  of  towards  the 
c-own  of  the  tuber.  AVhether  they  be  kept 
ii  a greenhouse  under  the  stage,  which  is  a 
; ood  place,  or  in  boxes  covered  up  well  with 
.sli-aw,  or  pitted  like  potatoes,  or  in  a com- 
mon room  in  a dwelling  house,  or  hanging 

in  . I kitchen,  it  matters  not,  so  th.at  the 
id  ice  be  not  hot  enough  to  shrivel  up  the 
niliers,  nor  wet  enough  to  rot  them,  nor  cold 

ugh  to  freeze  them. 

PuLBOUd  Irises.— The  earlier  in  the 


month  that  bulbous  irises  be  planted  the 
sooner  they  will  flower  in  the  following 
summer.  Those  which  are  not  planted  till 
spring,  or  late  in  the  autumn,  seldom  flower 
well,  if  at  all,  the  season  following.  They 
should  be  planted  (if  in  beds)  at  eight 
inches  or  a foot  apart.  Take  them  up  once 
. in  three  or  four  years. 

Planting  Hyacinths  in  the  Flower 
Borders. — The  more  common  varieties  of 
hyacinths  which  are  to  be  planted  in  the 
borders  of  the  flower  garden  will  succeed 
well,  if  planted  at  this  season,  where  they 
are  to  remain  to  flower.  The  only  prepara- 
tion that  is  necessary  for  them  is  to  loosen 
the  spot  where  each  patch  of  two  or  three 
bulbs  is  to  be  planted  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot.  If  the  soil  be  strong  and  damp,  a 
little  sea  or  river  sand  may  be  added  to  it, 
in  or  der  to  render  it  more  light. 

Wallflowers. — These,  if  not  planted  out 
in  the  borders  where  they  .are  to  bloom, 
should  be  got  out  without  delay.  The  double 
ones  are  best  preserved  in  pots  in  the  frames 
till  the  spring,  as  severe  frosts  would  greatly 
injure  them. 

Spring  Flowers  of  all  kinds  should  be 
especially  attended  to.  By  far  loo  little 
care  is  bestowed  to  obtain  them  in  abundance, 
and  thus  many  of  the  charms  of  a flower 
garden  are  allowed  to  be  lost. 


SECOND  week  in  OCTOBER- 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Go  over 
the  plants  that  have  been  recently  potted  f 
clean  and  pick  off  the  dead  foliage,  stir  the 
surface  of  the  soil  now  and  then,  and  see 
that  it  be  moderately  moist.  Avoid  stewing 
tlie  plants  under  glass  as  much  a.s  possible, 
such  treatment  only  tends  to  weaken.  The 
more  air  they  have  the  better ; protection 
from  heavy  storms  and  continued  rains  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Continue  to  take  off  the 
late  rooted  layers. 

Tulips. — It  is  now  time  to  look  to  these 
bulbs,  they  should  be  sorted,  cleaned, 
changes  made,  or  new  sorts  added,  &c.,  that 
all  may  be  in  readiness  for  planting.  The 
beginning  of  November  is  generally  the 
favourite  time  for  this  operation — we  advise 
this  month,  particularly  if  the  fibres  are 
putting  forth,  which  is  certain  to  be  the  case 
if  the  weather  continues  mild.  If  nature  is 
studied,  these  roots  should  be  fixing  them- 
selves in  the  soil,  instead  of  being  exposed 
to  the  action  of  tlio  atmosphere.  Attend  to 
tlie  preparation  of  the  h^s,  if  not  ready ; 
lose  no  time  in  turning  and  adding  fresh 
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soil  if  necessai-yj  that  it  may  bo  sweet,  'aud 
in  a friable  stale  to  receive' the  b«ibsi 

Pavsies.*— Prepare  the  beds  ■ for  the  re- 
ception -of  the'  piante "intended  for  spring 
flowering,  and  commence  planting  as  soon  as 
the  soil  is-  fit  to  receive  them';  it  is  bad  to 
plant"  when  the  latter  is  saturated  with 
water.  Examine  your  note  book,  and 
procure  the  new  sorts  selected  during  the 
season,  that  you  may  get  them  out  in  good 
time  to  establish  themselves  before  the 
winter  months  come  on. 

Dahlias. — Gather  ripe  seed  before  the 
frost  sets  m if  possible. 

Ranunculuses  and  Aneaiones. — This 
is  a very  excellent  season  to  plant  ranuncu- 
luses and  anemones : the  best  varieties 
should  be  planted  by  themselves  in  beds 
which  should  be  three  or  four  feet  broadj 
Plant  six  rows  in  every  bed,  and  let  the 
roots  be  six  inches  distant  in  each  row  ; at 
that  di.stance  they  will  grow  strong,  and  the 
flowers  will  show  themselves  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  must  be  planted  not  more  than 
two  inches  deep  over  the  crowns,  observing 
that  the  bed  in  which  the  beat  sorts  of  these 
roots  are  deposited  should  be  protected  in 
winter,  when  the  frost  is  very  severe.  Some 
of  the  common  sorts  of  ranunculus  and 
anemone  roots  may  also  be  planted  in  the 
borders  in  as-semblage  with  other  flowers, 
either  in  a row  towards  the  edge,  or  in  small 
patches  in  difierent  parts,  where  they  will 
make  a very  agreeable  appearance  in  the 
spring.  But  the  best  method  of  planting 
these  sorts  in  the  borders  is  in  little  clumps  or 
patches,  as  previously  intimated,  forming  with 
the  finger  small  chclassix  inches  in  diame- 
ter, about  a ioot  from  the  edge  of  the  border.?, 
or  in  a varied  manner;  plant  in  each  three, 
foun,  or  five  roots ; that  is,  one  in  the  middle, 
and  the  rest  round  the  edge  of  the  circles  ; 
and  these  little  clumps  may  be  from  a yard 
or  two,  to  eight,  ten  or  twelve  feet  distant. 

Rose  Trees  for  Flowering. — This  is  a 
very  good  season  for  planting  rose  trees  in 
pots  for  forcing.  Take  good  loamy  earth 
from  a quarter  of  the  kitchen  garden,  mix 
with  it  very  rotten  dung,  and  run  it  through 
a very  coarse  screen  or  sieve ; or  ricli 
earth,  in  whicli  melons  have  been  grown,  is 
well  adapted  for  ro.se  trees.  Have  pots  of 
a good  size  in  readiness,  and  take  strong 
plants  out  of  the  flower  borders  or  beds ; 
cut  .off  any  straggling  shoots,  trim  their 
roots  a little,  and  plant  them  in  pots,  taking 
care  to  let  tlie  mould  fall  in  between  their 
roots,  pressing  it  with  the  hand  so  firm  as  to 
keep  the  plants  steady  in  the  pots.  If  it  be 
requi.-ed,  they  may  bo  forced  the  ensuing 
spr jn^<.  but  it  is  best  to  pot  them  a yir.r  at 


least  before  tkoy  are  forced  ; they  will,  after 
that  period;  be  able  to  ptroduce  line  strong 
rose  buds.  In  the  autumn,  water  the  rosa 
trees  in  pots  occasionally  with  manure  water, 
whioh  will  enrich  the  mould  about  their 
roots. 

Laurels,  Phill.vre.vs,  Laurdstincs, 
AND  OTHER  EVERGREENS. — If  there  be  any 
walls  or  palings  in  the  garden  or  ground  that 
yon  wish  to  hide,  plant  against  them  laurels, 
phillaroas,  laurustinu-s,  or  any  other  ever- 
green. On  account  of  its  beautiful  cluster 
of  berries,  the  pyranantlius  is  a pretty 
shrub  to  plant  and  train  up  against  a walk 
Narcissuses.  — Plant  narcissuses  of 
different  kinds  ; they  should  be  planted  in 
beds  of  light,  rich  earth.  Set  them  in  rows 
about  six  inches  apart,  tind  put  them  about 
four  Indies,  asunder  in  the  rows,  and  cover 
them  three  or  four  inches  deep.  Small  roots, 
not  come  to  their  full  size,  may  be  planted 
closer  togetlier  ,in  the  beds.  Narcissuses 
may,  be  planted  in  clusters  In  the  flower 
borders,  and  they  may  be  potted  for  forciag 
in  the  winter. 

Lilies. — All  the  species  of  this  beautiful 
family  deserve  a place  in  the  flower  gardea. 
The  more  common  sorts,  snch  as  Liiitia 
candldum,  Lilium  bulbiferum,  Lilium  Mar- 
tagon,  will  grow  almost  in  all  situations  and 
soils  in  the  flower  borders,  or  in  the  siirub-, 
beries,  even  under  the  shade  of  trees.  Tto 
more  valuable  spooies,  snch  as  Liliust 
Cunadense,  Lilium  Japoniciim,  and  Liliuot 
Philudelphicum,.  require  more  attention,  and 
will  repay  any  care  that  may  be  taken  witi 
them  by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  These 
are  rather  tender  to  stand  out  with  safety  ia 
our  flower  borders  during  the  wiiner  ; they 
should,  therefore,  be  planted  in  the  most 
favourable  situations,  and  protected  ^during 
winter  with  a band  glass,  .as  well  as  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  ground  round  their  roots  with 
coal-ashes,  to  resist  the  effects  of  damp,  and 
also  to  elude  the  frost,  so  that  they  may  ha 
planted  in  deep  pots,  Icnown  by  the  nasu 
of  bulb  pots,  and  removed  during  winter 
into  the  greenhouse,  or  into  pots.  Bsot 
bulbous  plants  of  their  size  seldom  fl.jwer  w 
well  in  pots  as  when  planted  out,  for  wash 
of  sufficient  scope  for  their  fibre.?,  which  ex- 
tend themselves  much  beyond  the  limits  of 
ordinary  sized  pots. 

Tulii’S  and  Hyacinths. — Tulips  and 
hyacmtiis  may  now  bo  planted  ; eaoli  variety 
planted  in  bods  by  tliemselves,  and  the  in- 
ferior sorts  may  bo  planted  in  the  borders; 
about  a foot  from  the  edge,  in  a siraight 
line.  A good  soil  for  these  roots  is  a light, 
mellow  earth,  of  a dry  and  ."andy  nat'irc. 
Dig  tli;  '.'.irth  very  fi.!  . .an-’  iv  ' • , , ; 
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about  three  feet  wide ; plant  four  rows  in 
each  bed,  eight  inches  apart,  and  put  the 
bulbs  six  inches  asuncler  in  the  rows. 

Honeysuckles.  — Cuttings  of  honey- 
suckles may  now  be  planted ; all  the  sorts 
of  these  slirubs  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, for  the  cuttings  of  the  young  shi'ubs 
will  put  out  roots  very  freely,  and  make 
pretty  plants  in  one  year.  Many  other  sorts 
of  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  are  to  be  raised 
fi'om  cuttings,  and  this  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  them.  Observe  that  it  is  the  last 
summer’s  shoots  that  are  to  be  used  for  cut- 
tings : let  strong  shoots  be  chosen,  and 
shorten  them  to  about  nine,  ten,  or  twelve 
inches  in  length ; then  plant  them  in  rows 
a foot  asunder,  and  set  the  cuttings  about  six 
inches  distant  in  the  row.  Let  every  cut- 
ting be  put  half  way  into  the  ground. 

Planting  in  I’ots.  — Planting  in  pots 
may  now  be  jierformed  to  many  sorts  of 
perennial  flower  plants,  as  also  to  curious  or 
durable  flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens, 
both  with  the  design  of  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  moving  them  in  these  said  pots,  for 
decorating  any  particular  compartments  in 
spring  and  summer,  and  also  in  some  sorts 
for  removing  them  to  places  of  shelter 
during  severe  weather  in  winter. 

Planting  Box. — This  is  the  most  proper 
season  of  the  year  for  planting  box ; for  at 
this  time  it  will  very  soon  take  root.  In 
rrder  to  make  neat  edgings,  some  short 
bushy  hex  should  be  obtained,  and  this 
should  be  slipped  or  parted  into  moderately 
small  slips,  with  roots  to  each,  and  the  long 
woody  roots  cut  off,  and  the  tops  trimmed 
even. 


THIRD  WEEK  IN  OCTOBER. 

Auriculas.— So  long  as  they  are  kept 
dean,  moderately  moist,  freed  from  destruc- 
tive insects,  and  protected  from  heavy  rain, 
they  will  take  no  harm  by  remaining  in  a 
southern  aspect. 

Tulips.  — Growers  of  these  beautiful 
Bowers  should  not  let  the  time  pass,  but 
attend  at  once  to  the  directions  given  in  last 
week’s  operations.  Everything  ought  now 
to  be  in  readiness,  and  planting  commenced 
and  finished  while  the  weather  will  permit 
and  the  soil  is  in  a proper  state  for  the  pur- 
po.ie. 

Pinks.— Keep  the  surface  of  tho  soil  in 
the  beds  open;  slight  stirrings  always  have 
a luneficial  effecr.  Ilemova  all  sickly  and 
jinbealthy  plants,  and  replace  them  with  more 
healthy  stock,  that  tho  buds  may  have  a 
green  and  lively  appearance. 

L’aknations  and  Picotef.3  are  growing 


fast.  Water  where  necessary — but  it  should 
be  giver,  in  moderation.  They  do  not  require 
soaking  ; a little  and  often  is  best ; for  while 
they  are  growing,  they  must  be  supplied  with 
moisture. 

Hyacinths. — The  choice  hyacinths  may 
be  planted  very  much  as  directed  for  tulips, 
with  respect  to  distance  and  depth,  but  they 
require  a different  kind  of  soil.  It  should 
be  many  degrees  lighter,  in  short  and  rich 
sand.  If  sea-sand  can  be  procured,  so  mueh 
the  better ; but,  otherwise,  use  clean  pit  sand, 
or  small  river  gravel,  a mixture  of  cow’s  or 
hog’s  dung,  with  that  of  the  stable,  a large 
proportion  of  vegetable  earth  of  decayed 
tree  leaves,  being  well  decomposed,  and  an 
ample  quantity  of  sand,  may,  with  common 
garden  earth,  be  made  to  farm  a good  soil  for 
the  hyacinth,  as  follows : good  earth  a third, 
sand  a third,  dung  as  above,  a sixth,  and 
vegetable  earth  a sixth  part. 

Potting  Flowering  Shrubs  for  For- 
cing.— This  is  a very  proper  season  in  which 
to  lift  and  pot  shrubs  for  forcing,  afterwards 
to  be  placed  in  the  drawing-room  or  tiie 
greenhouse.  Many  kinds  of  flowering 
shrubs  are  fitted  for  this  purpose,  and  are 
forced  with  success  in  the  stoves  of  peach- 
houses,  grrpe-houses,  &o.,  such  as  roses  of 
various  kinds,  Persian  and  common  lilacs, 
syringa  ; dwarf  almond  ; mezereon,  white 
and  red  ; honeysuckles,  hypericiim  frutex, 
jasmines,  and  many  others,  according  to 
fancy.  They  should  be  lifted  with  good 
roots,  and  as  much  earth  as  will  readily 
adhere  to  them,  and  should  be  put  in  good 
sized  pots  or  tubs,  aceording  to  their  kinds, 
and  the  respective  sizes  of  the  plants,  using 
fresh  and  moderately  rich  soil  in  potting 
them  ; afterwards  giving  each  a little  water, 
to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots.  The  pots 
may  then  be  taken  into  the  stove  or  other 
forcing-house,  in  various  successions,  or 
otherwise,  as  shall  be  thought  most  proper, 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  greenhouse 
or  the  parlour. 

Perennial  Flower  Plants.— The  roots 
of  a variety  of  perennial  flowers,  such  as  the 
autumn  sunflowers,  golden  rods,  perennial 
asters,  hollyliocks,  &o.,  may  either  he  pulled 
entirely  up,  and  divided  into  lesser  parts,  or 
a few  may  be  slipped  off  the  old  roots  as 
they  stand.  Scarlet  lychnis,  leonotis, 
campanulas,  catch  fly,  rose  campions,  double 
daisies,  primroses,  polyanthuses,  tkrife, 
London  pride,  and  several  kinds  of  the 
lessor  fibrous-rooted  flowering  plants,  may 
also  be  increased  by  either  of  the  above 
methods.  The  roots  of  monkshood,  flag 
irises,  calceolarias,  peonies,  with  others  of 
tho  fleshy-rooted  kinds,  should  now  likewise 
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be  separated,  and  the  strongest  portions  of 
them  planted  where  they  are  intended  to 
blow  the  succeeding  year,  whilst  the  lesser 
portions  may  be  planted  in  nursery  beds 
until  the  following  season. 

Deciduous  Flow'eriko  Shrubs  and 
Trees.— In  this  month,  many  kinds  of  hardy 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs  may  be  trans- 
planted, either  to  form  new  plantations  or 
to  repair  and  fill  any  vacancies  in  the_  old 
ones — such  as  roses,  honeysuckles,  jasmines, 
lilacs,  syringas,  althtea  frutex,  shrub  cinque- 
foil, cistus,  cytissus,  mezereons,  &c.  In 
making  new  plantations  of  these  shrubs, 
either  in  clumps  or  in  continuation,  let  the 
mode  of  grewth  and  height  of  each  plant, 
when  full  grown,  be  first  cousidered,  that 
they  may  be  so  planted  that  every  one  of 
them  may  appear  conspicuous,  and  full  to 
the  view.  Regard  must  also  be  had  to  the 
distance  they  should  be  planted  at  from  each 
other,  some  sorts  naturally  spreading  out 
their  branches  in  a horizontal  manner, 
whilst  others  have  an  upright  tendency,  and 
not  to  crowd  nor  interfere  with  each  other, 
observing  those  of  low  growth  should  be 
planted  near  the  front,  and  the  latter  sized 
ones  more  backward. 

Layehiko  Flowering  Shrubs.— Most 
of  the  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  should 
now  be  increased  by  layers.  Let  the  ground 
be  dug  round  the  tree  or  shrub  intended  to 
be  layered,  then  bring  down  the  two-year- 
old  shoots,  and  peg  them  securely  to  the 
ground  with  hooked  sticks,  and  cover  them 
with  the  earth  three,  four,  or  five  inches 
deep,  according  to  their  different  lengths, 
and,  at  the  expiration  of  a year,  most  of  them 
will  be  well  rooted,  and  ready  to  be  taken 
off.  In  order  to  promote  this  process,  various 
kinds  of  the  tree  tribe  and  hardy  evergreens, 
such  as  philiareas,  alatemus,  laurustinus, 
&c.,  can  likewise  be  increased  by  this 
method,  and  many  other  kinds  of  foreign 
plants,  which  stand  the  winter  here,  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  as  magnolias, 
rhododendrons,  azalias,  &c. 

Planting  Bulbs. — Those  bulbous  roots 
taken  up  in  the  summer  should  now  be  re- 
planted, such  as  crocuses,  snowdrops,  narcis- 
suses, jonquils,  &c.,  in  rows,  near  the  edge  of 
the  border,  or  in  little  patches  of  five  or  six 
inches  each.  Frittillariasand  bulbous  irises, 
ixias,  ornithogalums,  musk  and  grape  hya- 
cinths, gladioli,  and  such  others  as  are 
intended  for  the  common  borders  may  now 
be  planted  towards  the  front,  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  in  patches  of  three  or  four  each, 
allowing  three  or  four  feet  between  each 
patch  ; but,  if  pjanted  in  separate  beds,  they 
ought  to  be  set  in  rows  eight  or  nine  inches 


asunder.  Different  sorts  of  lilies  : Slartagons, 
crown  imperials,  pancratiums,  &c.,  should  bo 
replanted  where  they  ase  to  flower  the  suc- 
ceeding summer,  placing  them  forward  or 
backward  in  the  borders,  according  to  their 
different  heights. 

Taking  off  Layers  and  Suckers.— 
The  last  year's  layers  should  now  be  taken 
from  the  parent  plant,  and  transplanted, 
as  also  many  of  those  which  .were  layered 
early  in  the  summer.  The  suckers  from 
lilacs,  syringas,  and  roses,  may  at  this  period 
be  carefully  dug  up,  with  as  much  of  the 
root  as  possible  adhering  to  them,  and,  after 
being  properly  trimmed,  they  may  be  per- 
manently planted,  or  if  too  small,  placed  in 
rows  to  acquire  a larger  growth. 


fourth  week  in  OCTOBER 

Auriculas. — If  the  directions  given  in 
the  last  week’s  operations  be  attended  to,  it 
is  all  that  is  necessary  at  present. 

Pinks. — No  time  should  be  lost  in  com- 
pleting the  planting-out  of  the  young  stock 
for  next  season’s  blooming.  New  varieties, 
if  not  already  provided,  should  at  once  be 
procured,  that  they  may  have  time  to  esta- 
blish themselves.  Continue  to  go  over  the 
beds  and  fasten  such  plants  as  are  loosened 
by  the  worms,  by  pressing  the  soil  gently  to 
the  roots,  but  do  it  carefully,  if  the  soil  ^ 
wet. 

Carnations  and  Picotees  will  require 
more  attention  during  heavy  rains  ; they 
must  be  sheltered.  The  glasses,  in  this 
case,  should  be  lifted  both  at  back  and  front, 
that  a free  circulation  of  air  may  pass  over 
the  plants  ; but  at  all  times  when  the  wea- 
ther is  fine,  draw  them  quite  off.  Late-rooted 
layers  may  still  be  taken,  and  if  placed  under 
a band-glass,  or  in  a close  frame  for  a few 
days,  it  will  facilitate  rooting  into  the  fresh 
soil. 

Pansies. — Search  under  the  foliage  of  the 
plants  for  slugs;  they  will  be  doing  much 
mischief  at  the  present  time  among  the  young 
stocks.  Finish  planting,  and  secure  the  old 
roots,  if  grown  large,  by  pegging  down  tho 
long  branches,  that  tho  wind  may  not  blow 
them  about,  and  twist  them  off.  Add  a 
little  fresh  earth  where  the  roots  are  bare, 
first  moving  the  surface.  Protect  the  young 
cuttings  in  pots  from  too  much  moisture  by 
putting  them  under  an  elevated  handlighr, 
or  frame. 

Dahlias. — The  season  is  now  nearly  over 
with  tho  growth  of  the  dahlia,  and, , if  tho 
blooms  are  not  wanted,  the  roots  may  be 
lifted  sufScieutiy  to  break  the  small  fibres, 
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and  stop  the  cironlation  of  the  sap,  so  that  the 
foliage  may  dry  gi'adually  before  Bnally 
taking  up  tlie  roots  ; for  the  longer  they  are 
left  in  the  ground  in  safety,  the  finer  they 
will  be.  Lilting  occasionally  exposes  the 
crowns,  by  dividing  the  soil.  In  such  cases 
care  should  be  taken  to  cover  them  with  a 
spadeful  or  two  of  mould,  to  protect  them 
from  slight  frosts,  and  prevent  slugs  from 
secreting  themselves  between  the. tubers. 

Hyacinths. — Before  planting  the  roots, 
tiie  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  covered 
with  a thin  layer  of  sandy  eatth,  raked 
smoothly  over  it,  on  which  mark  out  with 
great  regularity  the  exact  situation  of  eaoh 
bulb.  Bound,  and  under  each  root,  a little 
clear  sand  should  be  placed,  which  prevents 
the  mould  adhering  too  closely  to  them. 
The  whole  being  planted,  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  bed,  to  th-e  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches;  with  fine  sandy  mould,  leaving 
ttie  bed,  when  finished,  about  eight  inches 
above  the  ground,  level  in  front,  and  four- 
teen inches  behind.  In  the  disposal  of  the 
bolbs  in  the  bed,  some  pains  should  be  taken 
in  mingling  the  colours,  so  that  they  may 
prodnoo  an  agreeable  and  striking  contrast. 

Evergreens — All  sorts  of  evergeens 
may  now  be  removed  and  planted;  that  they 
may  take  fresh  root  before  frosty  weather. 
Of  these,  pines,  firs,  cedars,  yews,  cypresses, 
junipers,  holtias,  and  many  others  may  be 
.planted  in  continned  plantations,  either  with 
other  deciduous  trees,  or  in  particular 
clomps  of  themselves,  or  singly,  or  two  or 
three  together  on  grass  lawns,  where  they 
make  the  best  appearance ; they  should  be 
taken  up  with  the  roots  as  entire  as  possible, 
freed  from  all  broken,  decayed,  or  straggling 
fibres,  and  immediately  planted  before  they 
become  dry,  by  placing  them  upright  in  a 
bote  dug  fur  their  reception,  shaking  the 
plant  to  admit  the  earth  between  the  roots ; 
then  fill  up  the  hole,  and  let  the  ground  be 
gently  trodden  down  upon  the  roots  ; or 
they  may  be  planted’ singly  near  walls,  in 
smilh  clumps,  or  should  any  old  walls, 
pales,  hedges,  or  other  disagreeable  objects, 
require  to  be  screened  or  hidden  from 
the  sight,  laurels,  olaternus,  pyrananthus, 
evergreen  rignomas,  &c.,  are  very  proper 
plants  to  train  and  fasten  up  to  them,  or 
they  may  besufierod  to  grow  in  their  natural 
Areetion.  where  they  are  not  required  to 
reach  very  high. 

Deciduous  Flowering  Shrubs  and 
Ornamental  Trees. — Now  is  tho  proper 
season  to  begin  to  plant  in  shrubberies  all 
sorts  of  hardy  deciduous  flowering  shrobs, 
such  as  roses,  guelder  roses,  lilacs,  honey- 
lackles,  &c.  Plant  also,  where  wanted, 


laburnums,  syringas  frutex,  jasmines,  pri- 
vets, double  bramble,  fli.wering  ra.spberry, 
the  double-blossom  cherry,  bladdertina, 
scorpiontina,  spireais,  and  hyptricura  frutei. 
It  is  now  also  a proper  time  to  plant 
mezereons,  the  double  flowering  peach,  and 
almond.  In  planting  the  diHerent  kinds  of 
flowering  shrubs,  observe  to  plant  them  at 
such  distances  and  order,  that  the  various 
different  plants,  according  to  their  growth, 
may  have  full  room  to  grow,  and  to  show 
themselves  to  advantage.  AVliere  it  is 
intended  to  plant  them  in  clumps,  or  any 
continued  plantations  in  tho  shrubbery  order, 
let  the  shrubs,  in  general,  be  set  at  least  from 
three  or  four,  to  five  or  six  feet  distant  from 
one  another,  according  to  the  general 
growth  of  the  difi'erent  sorts. 

Borders  and  Clumps  of  Flowering 
Shrubs. — The  borders  and  clumps  of  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  plants  in  the  garden  should 
now  be  thoroughly  well  cleared  of  weeds ; 
and  also  at  this  time  let  the  shrubs  be  pruned 
from  rampant  and  straggling  shoots,  and  let 
all  the  dead  stalks  of  flowering  plants  be  cut 
down  close,  and  clear  away  dead  leaves, 
and  all  manner  of  rubbish.  This  is  also 
now  a proper  time  to  begin  to  dig  the 
borders  and  clumps  in  the  garden,  which  is 
not  only  tho  most  eflfictual  method  to  destroy 
all  remaining  weeds,  but  the  ground  will 
then  be  i^ady  to  receive  plants  of  any  sort, 
and  it  will  appear  fresh  and  neat  during  the 
winter  season. 

Perennial  Plants.— Continue  to  traHS« 
plant  into  the  borders,  where  they  may  be 
required,  all  herbaceous  plants  propagated 
I during  the  season,  as  they  become  sufli.* 

• ciently  strong ; but  those  which  are  not 
I now  sufiSeiently  stout  should  be  left  till 
I spring,  for,  if  they  be  now  planted,  they 
might  not  be  sofEcienily  established  before 
the  winter,  unless  the  autumn  sliould  be 
mild.  Those  herbaceous  plants  which  may 
have  finished  flowering,  and  overgrown  tlie 
bounds  prescribed  for  them,  may  be  divided 
or  reduced  in  size,  and  planted  out  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

Pruning  Roses. — The  proper  pruning  of 
roses  depends  upon  two  circumstances  : — 
First,  tho  cutting  out  the  dead  wood  ; se- 
condly, tho  taking  off  tho  shoots  that  are  too 
luxuriant.  There  will  often  rise  some 
peculiar  shoot,  which  the  root  supplies  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  plant;  this 
should  bo  prevented,  either  by  cutting  such 
sh«ot  entirely  away,  or  so  shorb  ning  it  that 
it  may  send  out  new  branches  where  they 
are  wanted.  A small  number  of  very  fine 
flowers  is  prel'ernble  to  a largo  number  of 
iudifferent  ones.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to 
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reduce  the  number,  not  when  the  shrub  is 
about  flowering,  but  by  retrenching  the 
branches  at  this  time.  For  this  reason, 
clear  the  rose  bush  of  many  branches  at  this 
time,  and  let  all  stragglers  be  shortened ; the 
dead  wood  being  after  this  cut  out,  and 
the  large  wood  taken  away  or  shortened, 
the  shrub  will  show  itself  in  its  right  form. 
"Wherever  one  branch  stands  before,  behind, 
or  close  against  another,  let  it  be  taken  off ; 
when  three  stand  too  near,  cut  out  the 
middle  one,  and  in  the  same  manner  pro- 
ceed through  the  whole  shrub,  leaving  the 
boughs  at  moderate  and  equal  distances. 
This  being  done,  and  the  suckers  removed, 
let  the  earth  be  dug  about  the  shrub  and 
well  broken,  and  let  some  good  fresh  mould 
be  scattered  over  it  half  an  inch  thick.  The 
next  year  they  will  be  vigorous  in  their 
shoots,  their  leaves  well  coloured,  and  they 
will  be  handsomely  covered  with  flowers  of 
the  finest  kind. 


PILUIT  aAZlDPN. 


FIRST  WEEK  IN  OCTOBER. 

The  work  now  begins  with  gathering  such 
fruit  as  has  not  already  been  taken  indoors, 
and  as  the  greater  part  of  this  is  for  keeping, 
too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed,  for  very 
slight  bruises  will  cause  premature  decay, 
be^nning  at  the  bruised  part.  Our  own 
experience  tells  us  that  they  are  best  kept, 
and  most  conveniently  examined,  when  placed 
in  racks  or  shelves  formed'of  bars,  with  straw 
under  and  over  them.  We  have  tried  sand, 
and  packing  in  boxes  and  jars,  and  in  no 
instance  have  we  found  the  ripening  process 
go  on  well,  nor  the  fruit  of  good  flavour. 
The  evaporation  of  part  of  the  moisture, 
which  goes  on  when  air  is  admitted,  is  un- 
questionably beneficial,  and  by  comparison, 
after  taking  all  the  pains  we  could  with  all 
the  difierent  modes  of  keeping,  convinced  us 
that  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  sufifers  consider- 
ably by  excluding  the  air  from  it.  We 
admit  that  the  confined  fruit  was  more 
plump,  but  nobody  would  believe  they  were 
Ae  same  fruit  and  off  the  same  tree  as  those 
kept  openly  in  the  fruit  room. 

Vines  in  good  seasons  have  now  ripened 
some  of  their  fruit,  if  not  all.  It  would  be 
well  to  protect  the  fruit  from  frosts  and 
vermin.  Tack  in  the  branches  to  prevent 
the  wmd  from  blowing  them  about.  The 
ends  of  any  of  the  branches  intended  to  bear 
next  year  ought  to  be  taken  off  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month,  for  it  will  hasten  the  wood. 


Take  off  also  any  late  shoots,  for  they  can  be 
good  for  nothing,  and  only  weaken  the  vine. 

Raspberry  Canes  may  be  pruned,  and  if 
the  leaves  be  off,  they  may  be  removed  and 
planted  also.  There  ought  not  to  he  more 
than  three  or  four  canes  left  standing  at  each 
stool,  and  these  should  be  shortened  down  to 
four  feet.  Digging  between  the  rows  is  good 
for  them,  whether  they  be  pruned  or  not.  In 
choosing  the  plants,  observe  to  take  tlie  out- 
side young  sucker  stems,  or  occasionally  tha 
suckers  produced  between  the  main  stools, 
that  are  of  strong  growth,  all  of  the  last 
summer’s  production,  not  less  than  two  feet, 
but  more  eligible  if  three  feet  long,  with 
strength  in  proportion,  digging  them  up  with 
full  roots,  preferring  those  with  roots  tlia 
most  fibrous,  for  this  is  material  in  those 
plants,  and  as  sometimes  one,  two,  or  more 
buds  appear  formed  near  the  bottom  of  the 
stem  for  next  summer’s  shoots,  such  plants 
are  particularly  to  be  chosen. 

Strawberries.  — The  strawberry  beds 
require  to  have  all  their  runners  and  large 
yellow  leaves  cut  off,  and  they  should  be  dug 
in  between  the  rows.  Tliere  is  no  bet'or 
dressing  for  anything  than  the  waste  of  its 
own  growth.  New  beds  or  plantations  may 
be  made,  but  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
delayed  so  long. 

Apricots. — Removethe  leaves  by  degrees, 
and  that  as  soon  as  possible  ; the  process  is 
most  easy,  by  drawing  a broom  slightly  and 
sharply  over  the  trees  ; the  hands  can  also 
be  made  very  serviceable  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ; the  tree  will  require  to  be  gone  over 
two  or  three  times. 

Figs  must  be  divested  of  all  their  leaves 
as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  The  pruning  may 
be  deferred  until  the  spring ; they  may  ha 
covered  up  either  as  they  are,  or  connected 
and  drawn  together  as  a bundle,  but  this 
operation  may  be  performed  the  following 
month. 

Currant  and  Gooseberry Busue.s.— Dig 
between  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  and 
well  clear  the  ground,  and  if  the  leaf  has 
fallen,  you  may  begin  pruning.  November, 
however,  is  the  better  time  for  that  oppera- 
tion.  Cuttings  may  be  taken  off  for  propa- 
gation, six  inches  long,  and  inserted  four 
inches  into  the  ground  in  a shady  border. 
They  must  be  cuttings  of  the  present  year’s 
growth. 

Nectarines  and  Peaches.— Ilava  tlia 
trees  freed  from  all  their  ripe  leaves,  which 
forwards  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Defer 
the  pruning  until  the  spring. 

Plums  and  Ciieruies.  — Plums  and 
dherries  planted  at  this  early  period  of 
'autumn  will  make  new  root  before  Ilia 
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Betting  in  of  winter,  and  will  be  found 
to  break  stronger  in  spring  than  such  as 
may  be  planted  later  in  the  season,  or  even 
early  in  the  spring. 


SECOND  WEEK  IN  OCTOBER. 

Pruning  Apricots,  Nectarines  and 
Peaches. — If  the  weather  has  proved  so 
cold  and  unfavourable  as  to  stop  the  growth 
of  peach  trees,  &c.,  and  their  leaves  are 
dropping  off  apace,  the  operation  of  pruning 
and  nailing  these  trees  may  now  be  per- 
formed, so  that  the  borders  may  be  dug  to 
receive  the  crops  of  peas,  beans,  lettuces, 
&c.,  which  are  intended  to  be  planted  in 
them  ; but  when  the  season  is  mild,  and  the 
trees  appear  still  in  a growing  state,  it  will 
be  proper  to  defer  this  operation  until 
November.  Previously  to  the  general 
pruning,  it  will  be  necessary  to  unnail  all 
the  .smaller  branches,  in  order  to  examine 
them  before  the  knife  be  applied.  Let  the 
principal  branches  be  first  examined,  and  if 
any  have  advanced  a considerable  length, 
and  do  not  support  good  bearing  young 
shoots,  they  should  be  cut  out,  provided 
there  bo  proper  young  wood  to  supply  the 
vacancy;  this  being  done,  proceed  to  regulate 
the  shoots  produced  the  preceding  summer, 
when  those  that  are  weak  and  trifling,  must 
be  cut  away  entirely,  and  the  others  reduced 
to  the  distance  of  three,  four,  or  five  inches 
from  each  other,  which  must  be  trained  in  a 
regular  order,  both  below,  in  the  middle,- 
and  towards  the  top  of  the  older  branches,  so 
that  the  whole  tree  may  be  furnished  with 
young  wood,  as  on  it  the  principal  supply 
of  fruit  is  to  be  expected  the  next  year. 

Pruning  liASPSERuy  Plants. — Observe 
that  all  the  old  stems  or  bearers  that  pro- 
duced the  fruit  last  summer  be  now  cut  out, 
as  they  never  bear  but  once,  and,  therefore, 
u general  successional  supply  of  the  young 
sucker  stems  of  last  summer  must  now  be 
selected  for  next  year’s  bearers,  in  order  to 
produce  fruit.  Let  all  the  old  stems  be  cut 
close  to  the  ground,  and  select  three,  four, 
five,  or  six  of  the  strongest  young  shoots,  in 
each  main  root  or  stool  ; let  all  the  rest 
above  that  number  be  cut  away  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  time 
let  all  straggling  shoots  between  the  rows  bo 
eradicated.  Each  of  the  shoots  which  is 
left  to  bear  must  be  shortened  about  one 
fourth. 

Preparations  for  Planting  Fruit 
Trees. — This  is  the  proper  season  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  planting  fruit  trees.  If 
yc*v  any  bordors  near  the  wall  that 


want  replanting,  trench  them  two  feet  or 
thirty  inches  deep,  or  as  the  depth  of  your 
soil  will  allow,  picking  up  all  the  old  roots 
out  of  them  ; manure  them  with  a little  soot 
and  lime,  and  it  will  be  found  '.beneficial  to 
incorporate  a little  salt  with  the  mixture — 
add  some  vegetable  mould,  of  perfectly 
rotten  dong.  Let  these  be  well  mixed 
amongst  the  earth  by  chopping  it  fine,  then 
level  your  border,  which  should  be  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  feet  broad,  and  plant  your  trees 
any  time  when  it  is  most  oonvenient  in  the 
course  of  the  winter. 

Strawberries.— Any  time  this  month 
new  plantations  of  strawberries  may  be 
made.  The  ground  for  this  purpose  should 
be  in  an  open  situation,  and  the  soil  of  a rich, 
strong,  loamy  nature,  well  enriched  with 
dung  and  neatly  dug  up.  The  ground 
should  then  be  divided  into  beds  of  four  feet 
wide,  with  alleys  between  at  least  eighteen 
inches.  Make  choice  of  the  strongest  runners 
in  the  nursery  beds,  which  may  now  be 
transplanted  into  the  newly  made  beds  in 
rows  lengthways,  observing  to  cut  off  their 
strings,  and  not  bury  their  hearts  ; the  larger 
kinds  of  strawberry  plants  should  bo 
planted  not  less  than  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  apart  each  way,  which  will  give 
them  room  to  extend  their  runners ; but  for 
the  scarlet  sort,  a foot  is  sufficient,  and  the 
lesser  kinds,  as  the  alpine,  may  be  planted 
at  the  same  distance. 


THIRD  WEEK  IN  OCTOBER. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Tree-s. — 
This  is  a good  season  to  plant  gooseberry 
and  currant  trees,  when  a full  plantation  is 
intended.  They  may  bo  set  in  rows,  at  the 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet  asunder,  and  not 
less  than  six  feet  within  the  rows  ; by  thus 
giving  them  room,  the  sun  and  air  will  have 
a more  free  access,  the  plants  will  grow 
without  interfering  with  each  other,  and 
the  fruit  will  become  much  larger  and  be 
better  ripened.  Make  choice  of  young  trees 
raised  from  cuttings  not  more  than  three 
ears  old,  and  of  the  healthiest  and  best 
ind ; the  plants  being  ready,  prune  off  ail 
the  damaged  and  broken  roots,  and  be  care- 
ful not  to  plant  them  too  deep  in  the  ground. 
They  may  also  bo  planted  in  single  rows, 
near  the  walls,  or  form  boundaries  to  the 
spaces  occupied  by  culinary  vegetables,  or 
single  rows,  twenty  or  forty  feet  distant 
from  each  other,  thereby  forming  divisions 
in  the  kitchen  garden;  likewise  where  there 
are  empty  spaces  along  the  side  of  waHs, 
palings,  &c ; so  that  a few  of  them  may  be 
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disposed  towards  the  south,  in  order  to 
forward  their  ripening,  and  othew  to  the 
north,  to  retard  it  as  late  as  possible,  and 
thus  secure  a long  succession  of  fruit.  These 
trees  should  be  trained  with  short  stems,  so 
as  to  branch  out  near  the  ground,  and 
planted  from  six  to  ten  feet  asunder,  and 
they  will  continue  to  bear  for  a considerable 
number  of  years,  with  the  assistance  of 
proper  pruning. 

Plum  and  Cheery  Trees. — In  the 
management  of  these  trees  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  examine,  in  the  first  place,  the 
principal  branches,  and  if  any  be  irregular, 
crowded,  decayed  or  barren  of  fruit  blossoms, 
they  should  be  cut  out  or  shortened,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a fresh  supply  of  prolific  young 
shoots ; likewise,  if  any  branches  become 
too  long  for  the  proper  space,  either  below 
or  at  the  upper  parts,  these  should  be  re- 
duced within  bounds,  by  shortening  them 
to  some  lower  shoot  or  branch,  properly 
situated,  being  careful,  however,  that  every 
branch  ends  with  a leading  shoot,  and  the 
■tump  of  the  old  branch  should  be  cut  clean 
out  to  where  the  young  shoots  proceed  from. 

Gathering  Winter  Fruits. — Winter 
pears  and  apples  should,  in  general,  be 
gathered  this  month.  Some  will  be  fit  to 
take  down  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
others  will  not  be  ready  before  the  middle, 
or  towards  the  latter  end.  To  know  when 
the  fruits  have  had  their  full  growth,  several 
of  tliem  should  be  tried  in  diferent  parts  of 
the  tree,  by  turning  them  gently  upward ; 
if  they  quit  the  tree  easily,  it  is  a sign  of 
maturity,  and  time  to  gather  theiii.  But 
none  of  the  more  delicate  eating  pears  should 
be  permitted  to  hang  longer  on  the  trees 
than  the  middle  of  this  month,  especially  if 
the  nights  be  inclinable  to  frost,  for  if  they 
be  once  touched  with  the  frost,  it  will 
occasion  many  of  them  to  rot  before  they 
are  fit  for  the  table,  even  if  ever  so  good 
care  be  taken  of  them;  and,  therefore,  on 
the  general  principle,  let  neither  apples  nor 
pears  remain  longer  on  the  trees  than  the 
middle,  or  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  for  they  will  get  no  good  after  that 
time. 

Sow  Kernels  and  Stones  for  Stocks. 
— Stones  or  kernels  of  such  sorts  of  fruit  as 
you  intend  to  sow  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
stock,  may  now  be  sown,  either  cherry, 
lum,  peach,  nectarine  or  walnut.  Make 
eds  three  or  four  feet  wide,  draw  drills 
about  six  inches  apart,  put  the  nuts  in  them, 
and  cover  them  two  or  three  inches  deep, . 
or  the  mould  ma^  be  raked  off  the  beds  to 
the  depth  you  intend  to  plant  them,  and 
BOW  the  kernels  over  the  surface  two  or 


three  inches  asunder ; press  them  down  witlr. 
the  spade  flatwise,  and  spread  the  earth 
equally  over  them. 

Melon  Beds. — The  melons  will  by  this 
time  be  over.  Take  the  lights  off  the  frames 
which  are  unemployed  in  protecting  lettuce, 
cauliflowers,  or  any  other  kinds  of  esculent 
vegetables  or  flowering  plants,  and  set  them- 
in  a dry  shed  till  they  be  wanted. 

I 


FOURTH  WEEK  IN  OCTOBER. 

Transplant  Fruit  Trees. — The  latter’ 
end  of  this  month  most  sorts  of  fruit  trees 
may  be  safely  transplanted ; but  where  the 
soil  is  not  naturally  good  and  rich,  it  should 
be  prepared  accordingly  for  the  reception  of 
the  wall  or  espalier  trees  intended  to  ba 
planted  therein ; but  where  this  has  not  been 
done,  such  ground  must  be  assisted  with 
proper  manures.  If  the  soil  be  strong  and 
of  a clayey  nature,  let  it  bo  mixed  with  sand, 
ashes,  and  rotten  herse-dung ; but  if  it  be, 
on  the  contrary,  of  a sandy  kind,  some  strong 
rich  loam  from  a common,  mixed  with  cow, 
hog,  or  horse-dung,  will  be  a great  improve- 
ment to  such  soil,  after  which  the  ground 
should  be  well  trenched  two  spades  deep, 
well  blending  the  manure  with  it,  and  if  it 
has  a week  or  two  to  settle  it  is  the  better. 
The  width  of  the  border  thus  prepared 
should  be  at  least  the  height  of  the  wall, 
which  is  commonly  ten  feet,  and  this  width 
answers  equally  for  espaliers ; but  where  the 
ground  is  naturally  rich  these  auxiliaries 
will  not  be  required,  as  the  trees  will  thriva 
very  well  without  them,  though  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  mix  some  rotten  dung  with 
the  earth  where  the  trees  are  intended  to  be 
planted,  as  this  will  assist  to  promote  the 
first  growth  of  the  newly  planted  trees. 

Propagation  of  Gooseberry  and  Cur- 
rant Trees.  — All  the  principal  kinds  of 
gooseberry  and  currant  trees  are  propagated 
in  abundance,  either  by  suckers,  layers,  or 
cuttings.  Many  new  varieties,  particularly 
of  gooseberries,  ai  e now  raised  from  seeds  ; 
but  the  most  general  method  of  increasing 
these  shrubs  is  by  cuttings,  about  the  end 
of  the  month,  though  it  may  bo  performed 
in  any  of  the  winter  months  when  the- 
weather  is  open.  The  proper  cuttings  for 
planting  are  young  straight  shoots  of  the  last 
summer’s  growth,  chosen  from  healthy  trees 
of  the  best  bearing  kinds  ; these  being  cut 
off  the  trees,  let  them  be  shortened  by  taking 
off  their  tops,  so  as  to  remain  a foot  or  four- 
teen inches  each  in  length ; these  cuttings 
are  then  to  be  planted  in  rows  about  a foot 
asunder,  previously  to  which  all  the  buds  o£ 
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the  lower  part  of  the  cuttings  should  he 
taken  quite  off,  to  prerent  too  many  suckers 
arising  from  theirs  bottoms ; when  thus  pre- 
pared. plant  each  cutting  about  five,  six  or 
seven  inches- deep,  according  to  their  length ; 
let  them  be  well  closed  to  the  earth,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  seasons  they 
will  become  firmly  rooted,  putting  forth 
their  shoots  at  the  top,  and  hy  autumn  they 
may  he  trained  either  for  common  standards, 
espaliers,  or  the- wall. 

Brushing  off  the  Leaves  of  Wall 
Trees.— In  late  seasons,  and  if  the  leaves  of 
wall-trees  hang  longer  than  usual,  they  may 
be  brushed  off,  in  order  to  let  in  the  sun  and 
air  the  better  to  ripen  the  wood.  This 
brushing,  however,  should  be  cautiously  per- 
formed— never- brushing  much  at  a time. 
The  leaves  should  not  be  forced  off  violently. 

Strawbeuuv  Beds. — If  it  were  not  done 
the  preceding  month,  the  strawberry  beds 
should  be  cleared  of  all  superfluous  plants 
and  leaves ; and  if  they  want  moisture,  dig 
■in  some  rich,  strong,  loamy  earth  amongst 
them,  with  a small  spade,  and -dig  the  alleys 
afterwards.  If  they  be  wanted,  plantations 
of  strawberries  may  yet  be  made. 

Peach,  Nectarine,  Fig,  &c.,  for  For- 
cing.— Take  care  of  your  peach,  nectarine, 
fig,  strawberry,  and  other  plants,  which  you 
have  in  pots,  for  forcing  in  the  spring.  Keep 
the  pots  free  of  weeds,  and  plunge  ■ them  in 
old  tan  or  light  mould,  which  will  preserve 
their  roots  from  the  frost. 
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first  week  in  OCTOBER. 
General  Directions.— All  vacant  pieces 
of  ground  sh,-)uld.  now  be  either  trenched  or 
dug  deep,  leaving' the  surface  as  rough  as 
possible,  or  thrown  up  on  long  narrow  ridges, 
so  that  the  frost  may  penstrate  through  it. 
The  operation  of  winter  fallowing,  either  by 
breaking,  digging  or  ridging,-  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance  to  garden  ground  than  all 
the  manure  l hat  can  be  given-  without  it. 
■Clear  away  all  decayed  leaves,  and  dig  them 
into  tlie  ground,  or  carry  them  to-  the  com- 
oit  yaril  for  vegetable  mould.  If  a garden 
e thu<  laid  up  in  fallow,  it  will  have  a neat 
and  orderly  appearance  during  the  winter, 
and-  will  be  contemplated  with  more  pleasure 
by  the  owner  than  if  left  in  that  state  of 
neglect  and  confusion  in  which  we  generally 
see  kitchen  gardens  at  this  season. 

Asparagus  Beds. — As  the  asp.aragus 
stalks  liavs  now  done  growing,  and  the  seed 


berries  are  ripe,  they  should  at  any  time  thisi 
month  be  out  down,  and  the  beds  have  the  i 
proper  winter  dressing.  Let  the  stalks  of  the  j ? 
plants  be  cut  down  close  to  the  surface  of  thas 
beds;  carry  them  immediately  off  the  ground,,  1*: 
then  with  a sharp  hoe  cut  up  all  the  weeds, , 
and  draw  them  off  the  beds  into  the  alleys  j ^ 
Next  break  up  the  hardened  surface  of  the.'  1* 
beds,  with  a blunt  potato  fork,  taking  care:' 
not  to  disturb  the  roots.  This  done,  coverr  '■* 
the  beds  two  inches  thick  with  old  hotbedl  '* 
dung,  or  dung  in  a similar  state  of  exhaustion. . ^ 
Next  line  off  the  beds;  dig  the  alleys;  and!  I 
•as  the  digging  proceeds,  cover  the.  dung  with' 
about  an  inch  of  mould  from  the  alleys. 

Beans. — In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  ** 
plant  some  beans  to  come  forward  as  an  early  u 
crop  in  the  ensuing  summer.  They  will  ba, 
fit  for  use  lyr  the  end  of  Jlay  or  the  beginning.  ^ 
• of  June.  The  magazan  bean  is  the  best  sort 
' for  planting  at  this  season,  on  account  of  itS'  ^ 
coming  in  earlier  than  any  of  the  other  sorts,- 
and  although  they  are  of  low  growth,  yet  they  ■: 
are  plentiful  bearers;  they  also  possess  the 
property  of  standing  the  winter  better  than:  ^ 
almost  any  of  the  other  sorts. 

Beds  of  Aromatic  Plants.— Now  clean: 
the  beds  of  the  aromatic  plants  from  weeds,,  V 
and  let  them  have  the  winter  dressing,  pare 
ticularly  beds  of  sage,  savory,  thyme,  mar-:  ‘i" 
joram,  and  hyssop,  and  also  the  beds  of  mint.'  ^ 
balm,  tarragon,  tansy,  camomile,  pennyroyal 
burnet,  and  sorrel,  and  all  other  beds  o;  ® 
aromatics  and  pot  herbs.  But  tlie  beds  oi  ** 
close  growing  running  plants,  as  mint,  pep;  “ 
perment,  pennyroyal,  and  such  like  creeping  “ 
rooted  herbs,  will  not  well  admit  of  digging : 
therefore,  let  the  stalks,  if  any,  be  cut  dowr 
close  to  the  ground,  then  hoe,  rake  and  cleai.  ^ 
the  beds  from  weeds,  and  then  dig  the  h 
alleys,  and  strew  some  of  the  earth  evenlj 
on  the  beds.  ^ 

Brocoli,  Savot^  Borecole,  &c.— Givt  ? 
now  a general  hoeing  in  dry  days  to  thi  ^ 
younger  late  planted  brocoli,  savoys,  cole*  * 
Avorts,  borecole,  &c.,  and  all  the  young  cab. 
bage  tribe,  both  to  kill  weeds,  and  to  looser  'i 
the  soil.  Now  is  about  the  season  for  layinj,  f 
down  brocoli:  the  tall  growing  sorts  parti: 
cularly. 

Cabbaoe  Plants  (Transplanting.) — ji 
This  month  is  the  proper  season  for  planting,  * 
out  cabbage  plants,  where  they  are  to  remair  * 
for  cabbaging  early  in  the  following  summer- 
If  time  can  be  spared,  we  would  advise  tc 
trench  tlie  ground  for  this  crop. 

Carrots  should  now  be  lifted  and  sforec 
for  winter  use.  Choose  a dry  day  for  thi:  * 
bu.siness,  and  clean  them  from  the  mould  1| 
then  pare  off  their  tops,  so  as  to  proven  ^ 
them  from  growing  afterwards,  to  the  depti 
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}f  about  half  an  inch,  as  by  this  treatment 
:hey  keep  the  better,  and  do  not  get  soft  in 
ipring. 

Cauliflowers. — The  cauliflowers  sown 
n August,  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
will  now  be  fit  to  prick  out  in  beds,  where 
;hey  are  to  remain  during  winter.  For  this 
}ui'i>ose  prepare  a piece  of  ground  in  a 
iheltered,  but  not  shaded  situation,  of  the 
iizj  of  oue  or  more  garden  frames,  into 
,vhioh  set  the  plants  about  four  inches 
isunder  each  way. 

Celery.  — As  the  celery  advances  in 
leight,  let  it  be  carefully  earthed  up,  so 
;hat  it  may  be  properly  blanched  and  fit  for 
use.  Dry  days  only  should  be  chosen  for 
this  purpose.  The  mould  should  be  rendered 
its  fine  as  possible,  and  carefully  kept  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  plants. 

Endive. — Plant  out  the  late  crop  of young 
endive  the  beginning  of  this  mouth,  in  a 
warm,  dry  south  border,  for  late  winter  and 
spring  supply. 

Lettuce. — The  lettuce  plants  raised  from 
the  seeds  sown  in  August,  or  beginning  of 
>septeraber,  will  now  be  strong  plants. 
These  should  now  be  planted  out  where 
they  are  to  remain  during  winter.  A dry, 
sheltered,  warm  border  should  be  prepared 
for  them,  into  which  they  should  be  planted 
six  or  eight  inches  apart. 

Parsnips.— Parsnips  should  now  be  lifted 
and  stored,  either  as  directed  for  carrots,  or 
for  want'of  room,  may  be  pitted  in  dry  sandy 
earth,  in  the  seme  manner  as  generally  prac- 
tised for  potatoes. 

Shall  Salads. — Chervil  and  cresses  may 
still  be  sown  ; the  sooner  now,  however,  the 
better,  that  they  may  get  established  before 
the  winter  sets  in.  After  this  period,  such 
salads  must  be  produced  in  pits  and  frames. 
At  the  bottom  of  a south  wall  sow  a supply 
of  Normandy,  or  curled  cress.  It  will,  with 
little  protection,  afiurd  a fine  salad  during 
winter,  and  come  in  early  in  the  spring. 

Winter  Spinach. — Winter  spinach  must 
now  be  kept  clear  from  weeds.  These 
plants  are,  at  this  season,  best  cleared  by 
hand  ; particularly  where  there  is  cliickweed, 
and  such  like  running  seeds.  Where  the 
spinach  was  not  preperly  thinned  last  month, 
let  that  work  now  be  done  in  a proper 
Qoaaner. 


SECOND  WEEK  IN  OCTOBER. 

Arom.vtic  Herbs.— Clear  all  the  beds  of 
iromatic  herbs  from  weeds,  and  let  them 
have  now  their  winter  dressing.  This  must 
he  particularly  observed  in  the  beds  of  sage, 
lavory,  thyme,  marjoram,  and  hyssop,,  an  a 


also  the  beds  of  mint,  balm,  tarragon,  tansy, 
camomile,  pennyroyal,  burnpt  and  sorrel, 
and  all  other  beds  of  aromatic  and  potherbs. 
These  are  now  to  be  treated  in  the  following 
manner.  Cut  down  all  the  decayed  flower 
stems,  close  to  the  head  of  the  plants,  or  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  according  to  tha 
nature  or  growth  of  the  different  sorts,  and  j 
at  the  same  time  clear  the  beds  very  well  j 
from  weeds  and  litter,  and  carry  the  whole  j 
off  the  ground.  After  this  it  would  be  pro- 
per, where  the  plants  stand  at  a distance  from  ! 
one  another,  to  lightly  dig  or  loosen  tha 
ground  between  them,  or  in  old  beds  it  would 
be  a great  advantage  to' obtain  some  very 
rotten  dung,  and  let  it  be  broken  small,  then 
spread  a sprinkling  of  it  equally  over  tha 
surface  of  all  the  beds ; however,  where  there 
is  room,  as  above,  having  a small  spade  or 
trowel,  dig  lightly  between  such  of  the  plants 
as  will  admit,  taking  care,  if  any  be  manured, 
to  bury  the  manure  a little  depth  in  the 
ground,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  they  be  ia 
beds  with  alleys  beWeen,  dig  the  alleys, 
spreading  a little  of  the  loose  earth  upon  the 
bed,  leaving  the  edges  full  and  straight.  But 
the  beds  of  close  growing  running  plants,  as 
mint,  peppermint,  and  pennyroyal,  and  such 
like  creeping  rooted  herbs,  will  not  well 
admit  of  digging  ; therefore,  let  the  stalks,  if 
any,  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground  ; then 
hoe,  rake,  and  clear  the  weeds,  and  then  dig 
the  alleys,  and  strew  some  of  the  earth 
evenly  on  the  beds.  This  will  both  give  a 
general  neatness,  and  protect  the  mints ; 
and  the  rains  will  wash  in  the  virtue 
of  the  earth  which  was  thrown  out  of 
the  alley,  and  the  whole  will  greaily  enrich 
the  beds,  and  strengthen  the  roots,  and  in 
the  spring  the  plants  will  rise  with  vigour. 

Asparagus.- If  thestalks  of  the  asparagus 
have  not  been  cut  down,  now  is  the  best  time 
to  do  it.  This  is  also  a proper  time  to  save 
the  seed.  When  the  stalks  are  all  cleared 
away,  hoe  the  beds  and  rake  off  the  weeds 
clean,  then  lay  a layer  of  rotten  dung' in  the 
beds,  and  dig  as  much  earth  out  of  the  alleys 
as  will  cover  the  dung  about  three  or  four 
inches  deep. 

Beet.— About  the  middle  of  this  month 
the  crops  of  red  beet  should  be  taken  up,  and 
be  stored  for  winter  use. 

Brocoli. — The  crops  of  brocoli  should 
now  be  cleared  from  weeds,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  they  should  be  finally 
moulded  up  for  the  winter,  observii^  to 
choose  a dry  day  for  the  operation.  Treat 
the  crops  of  Brussels  sprouts  in  like  manner. 

The  most  forward  crops  of  brocoli,  especially 
of  the  tall  growing  kind,  should  now  bO 
lifted,  and  laid  over  on  their  sides. 
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Cabbage  Plants. — A number  of  cabbage 
plants  may  now  be  planted  out  for  good  in  a 
well  exposed  spot  of  good  soil,  the  ground 
being  previously  dug  and  manured  ; these 
plants,  if  they  weather  the  winter,  and  which 
they  will  do  if  not  very  severe,  indeed,  will 
come  in  very  early  and  acceptably  in  spring. 
In  order  to  have  a better  chance  of  obtaining 
a crop,  and  also  a succession  of  spring  greens, 
they  may  be  planted  at  fifteen  inches  between 
the  rows,  and  at  eight  or  more  inches  in  a 
line.  In  March  or  April  every  second  one 
in  the  lines  may  be  cut  out  for  use,  and  the 
others  will  then  have  sufficient  room  to  come 
to  full  size. 

Carrots. — A little  carrot  seed  may  be 
sown  the  first  or  second  week  in  this  month, 
in  a warm  border. 

Cauliflower  Plants. — If  the  weather 
were  so  cold  in  September  as  to  retard  the 
growth  of  the  cauliflower  plants  intended  for 
the  frames,  so  as  to  render  them  too  small  to 
be  pricked  out  early  in  this  month,  it  will  be 
very  eligible  to  plant  some  of  them  in  a 
slight  hotbed,  which  need  not  be  made  above 
a foot  or  fifteen  inches  thick  of  dung,  covered 
with  about  six  inches  of  good  rich  earth,  and 
in  this  prick  out  the  plants,  where  they  will 
soon  take  root,  gather  strength,  and  thus  be 
able  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  winter. 

Celeuv. — 'I’ake  the  opportunity  of  dry 
weather  to  earth  up  the  celery  as  it  advances 
in  height,  before  the  frost  sets  in ; let  the 
earth  be  well  broken,  and  bank  it  up  to  the 
plants  carefully,  so  as  not  to  bury  the  hearts, 
nor  break  the  outer  leaves. 

Cardoons  should  bo  banked  up  in  dry 
weather  to  their  full  height,  after  having 
regularly  gathered  up  the  leaves,  and  tied 
them  round  with  a hayhand  ; the  earth  re- 
quires to  be  well  broken,  and  banked  up  all 
round  the  plant,  and  beaten  with  the  spade 
to  smoothen  the  ground,  so  that  the  rain  may 
pass  easily  off. 

Endive. — In  order  to  have  a supply  of  these 
plants  as  long  as  the  weather  will  permit,  the 
plants  of  the  last  sowing  should  be  trans- 
planted under  warm  walls,  pales,  or  hedges, 
to  keep  them  from  the  frost,  and  if  the  winter 
should  prove  severe  they  ought  to  be  covered 
with  some  pea  haulm,  or  other  such  light 
covering,  which  must  bo  constantly  taken 
away  in  mild  weather.  The  tying  up  the 
plants  for  blanching  is  only  to  be  understood 
fur  the  two  first  sowings,  for  the  plants  of  the 
latter  sowings  should  be  taken  up  on  a very 
dry  day,  and  with  a large  flat-pointed  dibble. 
They  must  be  planted  in  the  sides  by  trenches 
laid  very  upright,  sideways  towards  the  sun, 
with  the  tups  of  the  plants  only  out  of  the 
ground,  so  tliat  the  hasty  rains  may  run  off, 
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and  the  plants  be  kept  dry  and  secured  f 
frost. 

Lettuce.  - Plant  out  on  warm  bor 
lettuce  plants  to  stand  the  winter, 
green  onus,  Silesia,  and  cabbage  lettuces 
reckoned  amongst  the  liardiest  sorts,  but 
severe  winters  are  apt  to  destroy  the  n 
hardy  kinds  of  lettuce,  it  is  better  to  ha*; 
reserve  in  frames. 

ftIusHEOOM  Beds.— The  mushroom  1 
which  were  half  planted  with  spawn 
they  become  cool  enough,  should  now 
finished.  Set  the  spawn  into  the  surfac 
the  bed,  in  little  pieces  about  three  inc 
apart,  then  cover  the  bed  about  two  or  tt 
inches  thick  with  rich  loamy  earth,  and  m: 
it  firm,  that  the  spawn  may  have  a steady ; 
stance  to  run  in,  and  produce  the  fruit  tc 
used. 

Parslev. — If  hard  frosts  begin  to  ct 
on  without  snow,  lay  some  light  dry  lit 
such  as  fern,  on  your  rows  of  parsley.  3 
will  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  f'  e 
from  destroying  the  leaves  of  it. 

Eadishes. — Queen  orturnip  rooted  radii 
may  yet  be  sown  to  succeed  those  sown 
month  and  in  August.  If  a few  of  the  I 
don  short-topped  radish  were  now  sown,  t 
might  perhaps  come  in  about  Christmas. 

Savoys. — This  is  one  of  the  most  us 
of  winter  vegetables,  and  the  last  crop  she 
be  planted  about  the  beginning  of  this  mo: 
but  should  the  weather  remain  open,  the. 
planting  may  be  postponed  till  the  mit. 
of  the  month  at  latest.  These  plants 
cabbage  about  Christmas,  and  prove  an 
cellent  supply  of  greens  for  the  table  dut 
the  winter. 


THIRD  WEEK  IN  OCTOBER. 

Artichokes. — About  the  middle  or  la  , . 
end  of  this  month  some  dry  litter,  sue.  i.‘ 
straw,  or  leaves,  or  fern,  should  be  put  ro 
the  stem  of  each  plant.  In  this  operat 
however,  the  gardener  must  be  enti  V 
guided  by  the  weather.  j: 

Asparagus  'Beds. — Preparations  ir 
now  be  made  to  protect  the  seedling  bed: 
asparagus  from  frost.  The  stalks  mu.-t  ' 
be  cut  down,  and  the  beds  covered  wit 
scattering  of  fresh  mould,  and  anothei  f 
rotten  dung.  If  the  .succeeding  season  pt  :: 
very  severe,  there  must  bo  some  dry  st 
spread  over  them,  and,  when  it  is  milder,  |i' 
covering  may  be  taken  off. 

Cabbage  Plants. — It  will  bo  propei  ' 
have  some  plants  in  a warm  situation  5' 
served,  lest  the  frost  should  destroy  tl  'J- 
which  are  planted  out  for  good  ; or  if  an'  < 
those  now  planted  out  run  up  to  seed  in 
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which  is  freqaently  the  case  in  mild 
ii«,  or  when  the  seed  is  sown  too  earlj, 
oay  have  a supply  of  plants  to  make 
good. 

RROT3. — About  the  middle  of  this  month, 
) latter  end,  according  to  the'  .seiteon, 
a may  be  taken  up  and  stored  by  for 
r use.  A dry  day  should  be  chosen  for 
purpose,  and  the  drier. the  roots  are, 
ously  to  being  packed  by  for, winter  and 
% use,  the  better  ; the  mould  also  will 
ucb  better  cleared  from  them  when  the 
is  dry  than  when  it  is  the  reverse. 
B are  various  ways  of  preserving  carrots  ; 
3est,  according  to  our  judgment,  is  to 
tliem  amongst  dry  sand  in  a dry  cellar, 
be  next  best  is  that  of  burying  them  in 
like  potatoes.  Some  persons  cut  off  the 
of  carrots  entirely,  including  also  a thin 
on  of  the  top  or  crown  of  the  root,  in 

• to  prevent  all  future  growth.  Carrots 
been  known  £o  keep  for  two  years, 

ctly  fresh  and  fit  for  use,  by  simply 
ing  them  in  pits,  like  potatoes. 

.ULIFLOWERS.— About  the  middle  of  the 
th  the  cauliflower  plants  should  be  trans- 
;ed  into  the  places  where  they  are  to 
5 the  winter,  some  of  which  should  be 
under  bell  or  hand-glasses,  observing  to 
t two  plants  under  each  glass  ; because, 
e of  them  should  fail,  the  other  will  be 
cient,  for  in  the  spring,  if  they  both  live 
ugh  the  winter,  one  plant  must  be  trans- 
ited out  The  ground  for  this  early  bell 
and'glass  crop  of  cauliflowers  should  be 
and  light,  in  a warm  situation,  and 
re  water  is  not  apt  to  stand  and  stagnate 
inter.  Let  some  good  rotten  dung  be 
ad  over  the  place,  and  then  let  the  ground 
lug  one  spade  deep,  and  well  broken, 
ag  care  to  bury  the  dung  regularly  ; then 
k out  the  ground  into  beds  three  feet 
I,  and  allow  alleys  a foot  wide  between 
beds,  for  the  convenience  of  going  in  to 
; off,  and  put  on,  or  raise  the  glasses.  Let 

* line  along  the  iniddle  of  the  bed  be  from 
end  to  the  other,  and  at  every  three  feet 
a half  mark  the  places  for  the  glasses, 
for  each  glass  put  in  three  or  four  more 
its  towards  the  middle,  and  within  four 
les  of  each  other,  and  close  the  earth  well 
It  the  roots  and  stems  ; then  give  them  a 
j moderate  watering,  just  to  settle  the 
h to  the  roots.  When  the  whole  is 
ited  bring  the  hand  or  bell-glasses,  and 
them  ready,  observing  to  place  one  glass 
r each  patch  of  plants,  as  above. 

ELERT. — Celery  should  continue  to  bo 
^ earthed  up,  as  it  advances  in  height,  in 
:r  that  the  plants  may  be  well  blanched 


in  proper  length  before  severe  frosts  attack 
them.'  , 

Endive. — Continue  every  week  to  tie  up 
some  full-grown  endive  plants  for  blanching. 
Choose  a dry  day  for  this  purpose,  observing 
always  to  make  choice  of  such  plants  as  are 
quite,  or  nearly  full-grown.  Let  the  leaves 
be  gathered  up  regularly,  and  close  in  the 
band,  and  then,  with  a piece  of  strong  bass, 
tie  them  neatly  together.  Plant  out  the  late 
crop  of  young  endive  about  the  middle  of 
this  month,  if  not  done  in  September,  in  a 
warm  dry  south  border,  for  late  winter  and 
spring  supply. 

Lettuces.  — Continue  to  plant  out  let- 
tuces in  beds  of  rich  light  earth,  in  a shel- 
tered situation,  six  or  eight  Indies  asunder  ; 
they  will  supply  the  table  before  and  after 
Chiistmas.  Lettuce  plants  intended  to  re- 
main where  sown,  for  winter  use,  should  now 
be  cleared  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  too 
close.  The  cos  and  other  lettuces,  wliich 
were  so  sown  in  the  middle  of  September, 
to  be  planted  in  frames  or  under  hand-glasses, 
and  in  warm  borders,  to  stand  the  winter  for 
spring  use,  and  to  plant  out  in  that  season  for 
an  early  summer  crop,  should  now  be  trans- 
planted into  the  places  where  they  are  to 
remain  all  winter. 

Parsnips. — The  jiarsnip,  although,  like 
the  carrot,  a native  of  this  country,  is  not  so 
liable  to  be  injured  by  frost,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  often  left  in  the  ground  all  winter. 

Small  Salading. — If  a constant  supply 
of  small  salading  be  wanted,  you  must  now 
begin'to  sow  it  in  pots.  Take  pots,  and  fill 
them  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  after  being 
pressed  down,  with  perfectly  rotten  fine  tan 
or  vegetable  mould  ; sow  the  seeds  thickly, 
and  cover  them  lightly,  half  an  inch  deep ; 
set  them  in  frames  or  in  a hothouse,  and  the 
plants  will  come  up  and  be  fit  for  use,  without 
giving  them  any  water. 

Turnip  Tops. — This  may  bo  considered 
as  the  first  of  the  spring  vegetables.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  plant  some  roots  now 
about  a foot  apart,  the  sprouts  of  which  form 
a most  wholesome  vegetable  in  the  spring. 

Winter  Spinach. — Winter  spinach  must 
now  be  kept  free  of  weeds.  These  plants  are 
at  this  season  best  cleared  by  hand,  particu- 
larly where  there  is  duckweed  and  such-like 
spreading  or  running  weeds.  Where  the 
spinach  was  not  properly  thinned  last  month, 
let  that  be  now  done  in  a proper  manner,  and 
do  it  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 


fourth  week  in  OCTOBER. 

General  Directions.— Such  patches  of 
kitoheu  gardcu  grouud  whioh  are  now  vacaat 
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should,  where  intended,  be  manured,  and 
also  dug  or  trenched,  -so  that  it  majr  have  the 
full  advantage  of  fallow  from  the  sun  and  air 
in  the  winter  season  ; but  in  digging  or 
trenching  these  pieces  of  ground,  which  are 
to  lie  fallow  till  the  spring,  observe  each 
trench  should  be  turned  up  in  a single 
ridge  lengthways,  for  by  laying  the  ground 
in  this  form,  it  not  only  lies  much  drier,'  but 
also  the  frost,  sun,  and  air  can  have  access 
more  freely,  to  mellow  and  enrich  it,  than  if 
it  lay  level ; and  in  the  spring,  when  yon 
want  to  sow  or  plant,  the  ridges  are  soon 
levelled  down,  and  the  soil  thereby  also 
greatly  ameliorated.  Such  compartments  of 
ground  as  are  occasionally  to  be  manured 
should  previously  have  the  manure  spread 
evenly  over  the  surface,  and  then  should  be 
equally  buried  a spade  deep,  not  more,  in  the 
bottom  of  each  trench,  as  you  advance  in 
digging.  This  is  a good  season  for  collect- 
ing the  different  soils  which  may  be  required 
for  the  spring  and  summer  crops,  and  also 
for  gathering  all  kinds  of  litter  which  may 
be  necessary  for  protection  against  frosts. 
Every  part  of  the  garden  must  now  be  kept 
clean  and  neat,  all  useless  rubbish  removed, 
the  compost  heaps  regularly  turned,  and  the 
gravel  walks  cleared  of  weeds. 

Artichokes. — Continue  to  protect  the 
roots  in  severe  weather  with  pea-haulm  or 
Ltter. 

Asparasos  for  Winter  Use. — Where 
forced  asparagus  is  required  for  use  in 
winter,  hotbeds  may  now  be  made  for  raising 
the  first  crops  for  gathering  in  November  ; 
and  December.  If  a constant  succession  be 
required  all  winter  and  spring,  a new  hotbed, 
planted  with  fresh  plants,  must  be  made 
every  three  or  four  weeks,  from  the  middle 
or  end  of  October  to  ihe  end  of  February  or 
March,  which  will  furnish  a constant  supply 
of  asparagus  from  November  till  the  arrival 
of  the  natural  crops  in  the  open  ground  in 
A^il  or  May. 

Beans. — The  latter  end  of  tljis  month 
some  beans  may  bo  sown  for  an  early  or*p 
the  succeeding  summer.  Those  which  are 
sown  now,  if  they  survive  the  winter’s  frost, 
will  come  in  for  use  in  May,  or  in  J uue.  The 
magaaan  beans  are  the  best  to  plant  at  this 
season,  for  they  will  come  earlier  than  any 
other,  and  are  excellent  bearers,  though  but 
of  humble  growth,  and  will  stand  the  winter 
better  than  the  larger  sorts. 

Beet. — Take  up  red  beet,  and  store  it  for 
winter  use.  As  the  roots  will  bleed  at  every 
wound,  lift  them  oai'cfully  on  a dry  day. 

Carrots,  Parsnips,  &c. — These  esculent 
roots,  which  were  sown  in  the  spring,  will 
now  be  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and 


should,  therefore,  be  taken  up;  and  preserved: 
in  dry  sand,  to  protect  them  from  the  frost. 

Cauliflowers.— Canriflower  plants  which 
were  planted  in  frames  the  last  month,  to 
forward,  them  for  transplanting  the  latter  end; 
of  this- month,!  nnder  bell  or  haiid-glassea,! 
must  .be  constantly  uncovered  night  and  d^  , 
fbr  the  greater  part  of  this  month,  unless'*" 
the  weather  should  prove  very  wet  and  cold 
then,  in  that  case,  put  the  glasses  on  everyi 
night,  and  even  in  the  daytime  during  the' 
time  of  heavy  rains,  but  let  the  plants  at  such 
times  have  air,  by  setting  up  the  lights  con- 
siderably behind. 

Celery. — Continne  to  earth  up  the  celery.- 
If  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  trench  h« 
been  already  used,  the  spaces,  between  the 
rows  are  to  be  dug  up.  and  their  soil  em-; 
ployed  for  the  purpose ; but  this  is  sometimes 
so  damp  that  it  either  rots  the  phmts  from 
its  wet,  or  gives  the  frost  too  much  poiver  tt 
destroy  them,  thu  efiects  of  frost  being 
always  greater  when  the  gp-onnd  is  moist: 
In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  spread!  over  the 
ground  that  is  to  be  dug  half  an  inch  thick 
ness  of  clean  river  sand;  over  this  sprinkle 
a little  brine,  made  of  common  salt  and  pone 
water,-  Let  it  be  three  days,  and  thea  begir 
digging.  Mix  in  the  sani  as  you  dig,  and 
break  tlic  earth  very  carefully.  Let  it  bt 
thus  two.  days  more,  to  dry  after  the  breaks 
ing,  aud  then  draw  it  up  about  -the  plants. 

Clearing  and  Dressing  Beds  of  Herbs 
— The  beds  of  mint,,  balm,  tansy,  sorrel 
pansey,  penny  royal,- &0.,  should  have  theii 
stalks  cut  down  to  the  ground,  weeds  elesret 
off,  and  the  alleys  dug  up- 

Hyssop,  MARJORAiifBAVoiiY,.  Thyme.— 
These  herbs  should  now  have  their  fiowei 
stalks  cut  down,  clearing  the  plants  of  al 
weeds  or  other  litter,  and,  where  there 
room  between  them,  let  the.  ground  be  wel 
stirred  with  the  fork,  and  some  rotten  doiq 
bo  worked  into  it,  the  alleys  dug  up,  and  th< 
whole  rendered  neat  tor.tlie  winter. 

Leeks. — Stir  the  earth  about  tlie  leeks,  am 
draw  up  the  earth  about  the  stems ; observ 
if  any  of  the  plants  be  diseased,  and  if  so 
take  them  up,  as  no  benefit  will  be  derirei 
from  them. 

Lettece. — Continue  the  same  operation 
os  previously  recommended. 

Paksley.— If  hard  frosts  begin  to  com 
on  w-ithout  snow,  lay  some  liglu  dry  littci 
such  as  feru  or  straw,  over  tlie  rows  o 
parsley. 

Peas.  — A first  moderate  crop  of  early  pea 
may  now  be  sown,  to  have  the  chance  of  a 
early  production  the  ensuhig  summer,  -i 
May  or  June.  The  earliest  hotspurs  are  fh 
proper  sorts  of  peas  to  be  sown  at  this  time 
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I Choose  such  seeds  as  are  new,  plump,  and 
: sound.  There  are  several  sorts  of  the 
I hotspurs,  such  as  the  golden,  the  Charlton, 
I the  Beading,  the  master,  &c. ; all  very  good 
I peas,  and  plentiful  bearers,  and  produce 
I oandsome  sized  pods,  well-filled,  and  of  which 
I the  Beading,  master,  and  hotspurs  are  the 
I largest,  but  not  quite  so  early  as  the  others, 
I and,  therefore,  either  the  Charlton,  golden, 
land  a variety  called  Nichol’s  early  gulden, 
lare  generally  preferable  to  be  sown  for  the 
i first  early  crops.  A warm  south  border, 
Hinder  a wall  or  other  fence,  is  the  proper 
: situation,  and  in  which  the  peas  must  be 
sown  in  drills  about  an  inch  and  a half  deep, 
.either  lengthways  or  across  the  border, 

I according  to  its  width  ; if  but  narrow,  have 
only  one  drill  lengthways,  one  or  two  feet 
from  the  wall;  sow  them  moderately  thick 
:and  regular,  and.  earth  them  over  not  more 
:than  an  inch  and  a half;  but  where  the 
border  is-  four,  five,  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet 
:broad,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  the  drills 
icrossways. 

Badishes.— Badishes  may  still  be  sown  in 
warm  borders  ; perhaps  they  may  stand  the 
I winter  bf  laying  fem  or  straw  over  them  in 
frosty  weather,  and  if  they  do,  they  will 
come  in  early  in- spring. 

Small  Saladiso. — Sow  the  Seeds  of  cress, 

; mustard,  rapi.^  and  radish,  for  small  salad, 
once  a fortnight,  making  choice  of  a warm 
isituation,  and  throwing  in  the  seeds  pretty 
thickly  in  drills  about  two  inches  asunder,  and 
lightly  covered  with  fiue  mould  or  sifted 
rotten  tan.  If  the  weather  should  be  cold  or 
wet,  place  a frame  or  glasses  over  the  drills, 
otherwise  they  may  be  freely  exposed  to  the 
Bun  and  air. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE 
FUCHSIA. 

This  beautiful  tribe  of  plants  is  become  a 

general  favourite  amon^  all  classes  of  society. 

lore  than  twenty  species  may  be  obtained 
at  the  nurseries,  of  which  six  are  perfectly 
hardy,  viz.  — Fuchsia  coccinea,  gracilis, 
tenella,  virgata,  conica,  and  macrostemon. 

The  F.  lycioides,  excorticata,  micropliylla, 
parvifiora,  arborea,  &c.,  require  a greon- 
nousc  or  frame.  The  only  one  which  requires 
the  stove,  is  the  venusta.  or  beautiful.  It 
iwas  introduced  from  Mexico  in  1825. 

The  fuchsia  is  easily  raised  from  cuttings, 
and  by  seeds  for  new  varieties.  Take. off  in 
October  well  ripened  cuttings,  with  two 

joints,  plant  them  in  pans  of  light  sandy 
oara,  and  a bell-glass  over  them ; then 
plunge  them  in  a gentle  heat,  and  keep  them 


free  from  decayed  leaves,  and  in  three  or 
four  weeks  they  will  have  struck  root ; when 
this  is  the  case,  let  them  be  potted  out. 
Place  each  plant  in  a 60-sized  pot,  with  as 
good  a sized  ball  as  can  be  obtained,  then  fill 
the  pots  with  a mixture  of  rich  loam  and 
peat,  in  about  equal  proportions ; replace 
them  in  the  hotbed,  and  keep  the  tempera-* 
ture  to  about  sixty  degrees  Fahr.,  until  they 
have  started  growing  again.  About  the  end 
of  April  they  will  require  re-potting  ; after 
which,  those  intended  for  the  open  border 
should  be  hardened  by  degrees, — removing 
them,  first  to  the  greenhouse,  next  to  the 
frame,  and  eventually  to  a warm  situation 
out  of  doors.  If  this  be  properly  attended 
to,  they  will  receive  little  or  no  check  from 
the  effects  of  the  change  of  climate. 

In  propagating  by  seed,  take  it  when  well 
dried,  and  sow  it  in  pans  of  light  sandy  loam  ; 
place  it  in  a gentle  hotbed,  and  give  gentle 
wateripgs  until  the  plants  appear  ; when  they 
have  attained  three  or  four  leaves,  transplant 
them  into  thumb  pots,  and  treat  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  rooted 
cuttings. 

After  the  plants  have  been  a summer  in 
the  open  ground,  and  are  out  off  by  frost  in 
the  winter,  the  best  preservation  is,  to  cut 
them  down  even  with  the  ground,  and  tuni 
a pot  or  box,  filled  with  leaves,  over  them, 
drawing  the  earth  a little  round  the  pot,  and 
the  plants,  if  kept  dry,  will  receive  no  injury 
in  the  most  severe  winters. 

In  the  spring  following  they  will  put  up 
ten  or  twelve  stems,  all  of  which,  except 
three  or  four  of  the  strongest,  should  be 
pinched  off ; by  this  method  1 have  bad  the 
F.  gracilis  to  grow  as  high  as  eight  feet  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  and  the  other 
species  in  like  proportion. — Delta. 


SwEETWiLLiAMS. — The  Dianthus  harbatus 
or  sweetwihiam,  is  an  old  and  wt-ll-kiiown 
inhabitant  of  our  garden,  and  was  much 
esteemed  many  years  ago.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  in  May  with  the  other  biennials. 
Prepare  a bud  of  light  earth  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  the  number  of  plants  required. 
Sow  the  seed  and  cover  it  lightly,  keeping 
it  clear  from  weeds  during  the  suiumer. 
Early  in  August  the  plants  may  be  removed, 
and  planted  in  the  places  where  they  are  in- 
tended to  flower ; or  if  it  be  not  convenient 
to  remove  them  in  August,  they  may  roinain 
in  the  seedling  bed  until  the  arrangemeuts 
be  made  in  the  spring.  This  mode  of  treat- 
ment will  answer  fur  all  the  species  and 
varieties  of  similar  habits  to  the  sweet- 
william,  as  ugyreijatus,  laU/oUut,  do. 
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THE  STRIPED  LILY. 

The  striped  IU7  is  a very  fine  and  fragrant 
flower,  with  all  the  qualities  sf  the  common 
white  lily,  viz  , stately  growth,  abundance  of 
bloom,  and  most  consummate  fragrance, 
with  the  advantages  of  a variegation  in  point 
of  colouring,  much  in  character  with  the 
natural  Sower,  very  delicate  and  beautiful. 

Late  authors  have  been  taught  to  call  it, 
after  Magchant,  Lilium  album  Sure  lineis 
pnrpnreis  variegata,  “the  white  lily  with 
tile  flower  variegated  with  purple,  lines.” 
liinnae'is,  however,  who  disregarded  such 
variations  in  his  account  of  species,  referred 
it  to  the  original  plant,  the  common  white 
lily,  which  he  distinguished  from  the  others 
of  the  lily  kind  by  the  addition  of  Eoiiis 
eparsis,  coroliia,  .campanijlatis,  intus  glabris, 
“ lily  with  scrolled  leaves,  with  bell-shaped 
flowers,  smooth  within.”  The  scattered  dis- 
position of  the  leaves,  and  the  bell -shape 
of  the  flowers  distinguish  it  from  the  Mar- 
tagons,  and  tlie  smopthness  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  petals,  from  the  red  kinds,  which 
have  protuberant  merks. 

It  is  a native  of  the  East,  and  thrives  in 
a rich  soil,  where  there  is  open  air  and  some 
moisture.  'Jiiis  elegant  variety  ot  it  has 
been  the  result  of  accident  arapugst  Irequent 
sowings. 

The  flower  in  this  striped  state  ripens  its 
seed  freely,  and.  affords  offsets  as  plentifully 
S3  in  the  simple  state,' and  it  may  be  iu- 
cxeased  and  propagated  from  them.  Tiie 
method  by  offsets,  like  all  the  bulbous  kinds, 
is  very  easy.  Wlien  the  leaves  are  decayed 
after  the  season  of  flowering,  the  roots  must 
be  taken  up,  and  at  that  time  in  itbe  perfect 
manner  ot  culture,  we  recommend  the 
adoption  of  two  beds,  dug  up,  one  in  tha 
{arden,  the  other  in  the  nursery  ; that  in  the 
garden  is  for  the  reception  of  the  old  roots 
again,  and  it  may  either  be  in  the  same  spot, 
with  change  of  mould,  or  any  other  ; that  in 
; the  nursery  is  for  receiving  tke  offsets,  and 
aourishing  them  till  they  are  of  a size  to 
; flower  strongly. 

The  offsets  being  all  taken  off,  must  bo 
. planted  at  eight  inches  distance  m the 
■J  nursery  beds,  and  covered  an  inch  with  the 
mould;  the  old  roots  should  be  allowed 
fitfeen  inches  distance  every  way. 

Some  take  up  the  roots  only  once  in  every 
three  years,  but  the  right  practice  is  to  do 
it  every  year ; this  practice  not  only  affords 
more  offsets  for  propagation,  but  the  old 
'loota  flower  much  more  strongly  from  being 
cleared  of  them. 

They  are  to  be  planted  again  as  soon  as 


cleared  from  these,  for  the  scaly  bulbs  d® 
not  bear,  like  the  tunicated  or  solid,  to  b® 
kept  out  of  the  ground.  There  needs  n® 
compost  to  be  made  for  them,  for  the7 
succeed  very  well  in  garden  mould. 

When  the  offsets  have  stood  in  the  nursery 
beds  till  they  floweg  strongly,  they  are  to  tie 
brought  into  the  gardeuand  treated  just  os 
the  others. 

Sucli  is  the  method  of  increasing  the 
striped  lily  by  offsets,  and  thus  it  will  re- 
.tain  its  nature,  but  the  elegaace.  of  colouring 
and  the  variation  are  only  ,to  be  continued, 
as  the  flower  first  was  raised,  by  a carefifl. 
sowing  of  tha  seeds.  For  thie  purpose  let 
a good  plant  be  marked  , for  seed,  and  en- 
couraged to  ripen  them  perfectly,  by  suffer- 
ing only*the  first  three  flowers  which  open 
to  remain,  and  by  frequent  watermg  and 
breaking  of  the  soil.  Let  thq . stalk,  be  tied 
up  to  a firm  stake  to  prevent  ail  accidents 
from  the  winds,  and  when  the . seed  vessels 
are  tolerably  hardened  upon  the  plant,  let 
them  be  taken  off,  and  laid  for  a fortnight 
upon  a prepared  shelf,  tur,ning  them  every 
day.  Then  open  them,,  take  out  the  seeds, 
spread  them  upon  the  shelf,  and  air  them 
ten  days ; at  the  end  of  this  time  they 
will  be  fit  for  sowing.  Dig  out  a piece  of 
ground  in  a part  of  the  nursery  that  is  well 
sheltered,  but  open  to  the  morning  sun.  Fill 
up  tile  place  with  fresh  mould,  taken  from 
under  the  turf  in  a rich  pasture,  and  scatter 
in  the  seeds.  Sift  over  them  a finger’s  breadth 
of  the  same  pasture  mould,  and  lay  a thorn 
bush  upon  the  beds  to  keep  off  the  intrusion 
of  animals,  and  other  accidents.  Let  all 
weeds  . be  picked  off  os  they  appear,  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  let  them  be  thinned, 
if  they  rise  in  any,  part  too  closely,  and  from 
this  time  carefully  watered.  If  they  be.ex- 
posod  to  the  uoon  sun,  let.  the  bed  be  socl- 
tered  by  a reed  hedge.  In  the  beginning  of 
August,  let  a large  bed  of  tlie  same  earth  be 
prepared,  and  let  the  mould  be  taken  off  the 
sui'Dco  of  the  seed-bad  ,so  deep  as  to  take 
up  all  the  roots.  Let  the  earth  with  the 
roots  in  it,  for  they  are  too  small  to  plant 
separately,  bo  spread  carefully  over  the 
surface  of  the  new  bed,  and  sift  over 
it  half  an  inch  more  mould.  In  severe 
weather  cover  it  with  a coat  of  pea-straw, 
and  in  spring  stir  the  surface  very  lightly 
and  gently,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots, 
and  sift  on  a quarter  of  an  inch  more  of  the 
mould.  The  leaves  will  soon  appear,  and 
the  bed  must  be  carefully  weeded,  and  well 
watered  in  dry  seasons,  a little  at  a time) 
but  olten  repeated.  In  the  September  fol- 
lowing, make  up  a large  bed,  and  separate 
the  roots  by  silting  the  mould  of  the  first 
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bed.  Plant  them  in  this  bed  four  inches  dis- 
tant, with  the  heads  upwards,  and  sift  over 
them  more  mould  till  they  are  covered  half 
an  inch.  'I'he  second  year  after  their  re- 
moval they  will  flower,  and  there  will  be 
found  an  elegant  variety,  as  a great  quantity 
of  the  "Seed  of  the  common  white  hly  would 
have  a chance  to  raise  some  striped  flowers, 
so  there  probably  will  be  from  the  seed  of 
the  stripe<l  some  white  ones  ; but  the  striped 
ones  will  be  very  numerous,  and  there  will 
be  amongst  them  a great  deal  of  variation. 
The  stripes  will  be  broader  and  larger  in 
some,  paler  and  slighter  in  others,  and  they 
will  in  some  iflowers  ramble  over  the  whole 
petals  with  a very  rich  and  pleasing  variega- 
tion. ■ 

These  roots  are  to  be  managed  as  wo  have 
before  directed,  when  treating  of  raising  the 
plants  from  offsets ; they  must  be  taken  up 
every  year,  the  offsets  must  be  carefully 
removed-,  and  planted  at  four  inches  dis- 
tance in  a nursery  bed  to  gather  strengtli ; 
the  grown  root  tlius  cleared  most  be  planted 
again  as  at  first,  only  in  fresh  mould. 


ARRANGE.\«EXT  OP  FLOWER 
GARDENS. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  the  rage  com- 
menced for  having  each  clump  filled  with 
one  sort  of  plant ; the  gardener,  of  course, 
had  no  objection  to  this  new  spuciis  of  ar- 
rangement, because  he  could  sec  that  it 
would  not  be  near  so  much  trouble  lo  him  us 
the  old  plan.  The  beds  once  filled,  the 
summer’s  labours  were  at  an  end  ; such  beds, 
however,  gave  to  the  flower  garden  an 
appearance  not  unlike  that  exhibited  by  one 
of  General  Evans’s  Legion  men  on  their 
return  fiom  Spain.  The  old  coats  of  these 
worthies  had  once  been  red,  but  they  were 
then  amply  patched  with  yellow,  blue,  green, 
black,  &c.,  and  were  bare  and  thin  ; such  is 
a Dutch  flower-garden.  The  fault  generally 
committed  in  forming  a mixed  flower-garden 
or  border,  is  planting  too  thickly;  the  plants 
ought  to  stand  not  less  than  three  feet  apart ; 
the  roots  ami  foliage  would  then  be  clear  of 
those  of  their  neighbours,  and  room  would 
be  afforded  for  winter  manuring  ami  digging. 
In  planting  cluiiip-i,  tlio  plants  should  range 
nicely,  the  highest  being  in  the  centre  ; and 
in  borders  they  should  gradually  rise  from 
front  to  back.  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  lift  the  plants  altogether,  and  re  arrange 
them,  ^ and  this  gives  an  opportunity  of 
trenching  and  deepening  the  soil.  It  was  no 
doubt  the  bad  arrangement  that  prevailed  in 
clumps  and  borders,  that  brought  about  the 


I present  system  of  flower-gardening.  If  the 
above  arrangements  were  carried  oat 
properly,  and  the  herbaceous  plants  placed 
at  proper  distances  apart,  there  would  ha 
plenty  of  room  for  introducing  verbdnas, 
petunias,  calceolarias,  scarlet  geraniums 
&o.,  between  them  in  May.  These  latte, 
would  form  little  clumps  of  themselves, 
quite  large  enough  to  render  the  bed  gay  and 
iiioerestiiig,  witiiout  the  pain  to  the  eye 
atbendaut  upen  looking  on  a large  mass  of 
bright  colours.  The  flower-gard  ns  now-a- 
days  may  be  compared  to  regiments  formed 
into  squares,  producing  a gaudy  effect  a mile 
off,  but  formal,  stiff,  and  tame  near  at  hand. 
As  respects  annuals,  they  are  entirely 
mismanaged  ; a hundred  are  allowed  to  come 
up  in  a square  foot,  and  there  Uiey  remain 
to  bloom,  biooining  mildewed  for  want  of 
air  and  sun,  and  the  roots  fighting  and 
gasping  for  food.  They  are  strangled  below 
ground  as  well  as  above.  Can  fine  blossoms 
bo  expected  under  such  management  ? — or 
can  they  last  long  in  flower  1—J.  CulhiU. 


CULTIVATION  OF  VERBENAS. 


The  following  simple  and  certain  mode  of 
succeeding  in  the  culture  of  that  beautiful 
border  plant,  the  verbena,  is  given  by  her 
M.ajesty’s  gardener,  Mr.  George  Wyness, 
whoso  success  as  a raiser  of  novelties  of  first- 
rate  character  in  this  class  of  flowers  is  well- 
known  in  the  floricultural  wor  d.  It  is  as 
follows : — Extracted  from  “ Beck’s  Florist,” 
of  January. — “ I do  not  know,”  says  Mr.  G. 
Wj-iiess,  “whether  my  system  of  projiagab- 
ing  this  favourite  be  new,  but  as  it  is  simple, 
certain,  and  expeditious,  it.may  be  as  well  to 
state  how  I proceed  from  the  commencement. 
I fill  shallow  pans  (such  .as  are  used  for 
placing  under  flower-pots),  to  within  a quarter 
of  an  inch  of  the  top  with  silver  sand,  and  pour 
water  in  siifficieiit  to  cover  the  sand.  I then 
make  the  cuttings  in  the  usual  way,  and  push 
them  into  the  wet  sand,  ,put  the  labels  to 
them,  and  place  them  in  a hotbed  frame, 
where  the  heat  ranges  from  65  to  70  degrees, 
always  keeping  the  sand  wet.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  rralised  by  propagating  verbenas 
ill  this  way  are,  that  tlio  cuttings  never  re- 
quire to  be  shaded  in  the  brightest  sunsliino  ; 
consequently,  the  young  plants  are  not  drawm 
till  long  ami  lanky,  the  cuttings  never  stop 
growing  from  the  time  they  are  put  in,  until 
they  are  ready  to  pot  off,  which  is  about  six 
or  seven  days,  wlieii  tliey  may  be  drawn  oat 
of  the  wet  sand  with  a bunch  of  roots,  with- 
out injuring  a siugle  fibre.” 


SOS 
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INSTEUCTrONS  IN  THE  ART  OF 
HYBRIDIZINa. 


In  bringing  before  the  notice  of  our  readers 
tlie  interesting  art  of  hybridizing,  we  have 
to  remind  tliem  that  nothing  should  bo  done 
without  a meaning  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noonday  ; nothing  should  be  attempted  with- 
out an  object,  that  object  being  the  improve- 
ment of  one  or  other  of  the  flowers  on  which 
we  are  at  work.  Now  the  only  points  to  be 
gained  by  hybridizing  are,  first,  to  obtain  the 
properties  or  qualities  of  a tender  plant  upon 
a hardy  one,  or  the  flowers  or  colours  of  an 
ill-habited  plant  upon  one  of  good  habit. 
Generally  speaking,  these  two  points  com- 
prise all  that  can  be  gained  ; but  there  may 
be  another  object,  which  is  only  comprised  in 
thos!  mentioned  by  implication,  the  mixture 
of  colour  betvreen  plants  of  equal  or  nearlpr 
equal  claims.  The  first  of  these  objects  is 
important,  and  has  been  accomplished  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  rhododendron.  The 
difficulties  attending  this  operation  with 
many  flowers  are,  first,  its  species  flowering 
at  different  seasons  ; secondly,  their  flowering 
in  different  places,  for  there  are  certain  rules 
to  be  observed,  without  which  failure,  is  cer- 
tain. The  pistil  of  the  female  plant,  or  rather 
the  plant  that  is  to  bear  the  seed,  has  to  be 
impregnated  with  the  pollen  or  farina  of  the 
male  plant,  or  the  one  which  is  required  to 
impart  the  desired  property,  and  this  requires 
some  nicety.  First,  the  seed-bearing  plant 
must  be  watched,  and,  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
open,  the  stamens  which  hold  the  powder 
and  pollen  must  be  taken  out  by  small 
tweezers  before  they  burst ; indeed,  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  got  hold  of ; this  secures  the 
pistil  from  being  impregnated  by  the  flower 
itself.  The  next  is  to  observe  from  hour  to 
hour,  or  from  day  to  day,  and  as  soon  us  the 
top  of  the  pistil  is  glutinous,  it  is  ready  for 
the  operation,  and  at  that  time  the  pollen 
must  be  applied ; consequently,  provision 
must  be  made  for  it,  by  forcing  or  retarding 
the  other  plant,  so  that  the  pollen  shall  bo 
ready  at  the  time.  One  thing  is  most  cer- 
tain, if  the  pollen  bo  not  ready,  there  is  not 
any  hope,  but  if  it  be  ready  beforehand,  it  is 
possible  to  keep  it.  We  have  carried  it  a 
liundred  miles,  and  kept  it  some  days,  yet  it 
has  answered ; but  how  long  it  could  be  kept 
lias  not  yet  been  proved.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  could  bo  carried  a long  voyage,  and 
even  then  be  efficacious.  In  the  case  of  a 
rhododendron  maximum,  which  being  im- 
pregnated with  a R.  arboreum,  the  latter 
was  in  bloom  three  weeks  before  the  former, 
yet  every  stage  of  the  process  proved,  as 
well  as  the  result  did,  that  the  operation  had 


perfectly  succeeded.  The  plan  we  adopted, 
was  to  cut  out  the  point  or  end  of  the  pistil 
directly  the  flower  opened,  and  as  the  pollen 
vessels  burst,  we  gathered  the  single  flowers 
from  the  bunch,  and  placed  the  stalk  in 
water  in  one  of  the  holes  of  a pansy  stand, 
covering  it  with  a wine  glass,  which 
completely  excluded  the  air,  as  we  flooded 
the  surface,  that  the  edge  might  stand  in 
water.  This  we  did  with  each  bloom  as  the 
pollen  appeared,  so  that  before  one  plant  was 
ready  to  receive  impregnation,  we  had  all 
the  flowers  of  the  arborea  off  the  bunch  some 
days.  The  flowers  had  almost  perished,  the 
farina  bad  fallen  to  the  bottoms  of, the  cups, 
and  we  took  it  out  with  a camel’s  hair  pencil, 
and  applied  it  to  the  pistils  of  the  hardy  plant 
which  had  been  accelerated  all  we  could  by 
protecting  with  glass.  This  merely  proves 
that  the  pollen  might  be  brought  from  great 
distances,  if  done  with  care,  and  some  persons 
speculate  in  its  keeping  as  well  as  seed  ; this 
may  be  tried  ; our  business  is  to  tell  what 
we  know,  and  not  to  speculate  on  what  may 
be  done,  but  as  opportunities  of  procuring 
flowers  offer  frequently,  they  need  not  be 
lost,  and  our  opinion  is  that  flowers  picked 
in  the  usual  way  and  shut  in  a book  might 
be  preserved  some  days  in  suffiftieut  order  to 
perform  the  operation. 

'J'he  mode  of  performing  the  operation 
having  been  described  in  part,  we  have 
merely  to  add  that  some  flowers  are  much 
more  difiicult  to  hybridiz;  than  others,  and 
that  unless  they  are  caught  at  the  moment 
the  pistil  is  glutinous,  they  will  be  crossed 
by  some  other  flower  or  by  themselves.  The 
instances  of  hybridizing  in  various  flowers 
will  be  recognised  in  many  families,  but  in 
none  more  so  than  in  the  family  we  have 
mentioned ; for  in  that  the  operation  has 
been  successfully  performed  by  the  bright 
yellow  Azalea  sinensis,  which  is  deoidnous, 
upon  the  rhododendron,  wiiich  is  over;gr3an» 
and  here  there  is  something  worth  Ir/ing  for. 
The  term  has  been  generally  applied  to  the 
crossing  of  species,  but  the  cross  breeding  of 
flowers  for  the  improvoment  of  their  proper- 
ties is  carried  on  to  a great  extent,  as  is 
evident  from  the  pansy,  tlio  rose,  the  mimu- 
lus,  phlox,  verbena,  pink,  carnation,  tulip, 
auricula,  fuchsia,  and  many  other  subjncts, 
and  those  who  well  perform  it,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  nature,  may.  generally  speaking, 
calculate  upon  a result  with  more  certainty. 
The  first  object  with  a plant  is  to  sow  seed 
from  the  best  habit.  With  a flower  we 
should  select  the  best  form  and  texture,  and 
it  is  only  when  two  flowers  are  distinguished 
for  equal,  though  different,  good  qualities  that 
we  cau  recommend  both  to  bo  crossed ; for 
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here  the  chances  are  that  both"  will  yield  im- 
provements, but  where  the  form  of  a flower 
or  the  habit  of  a plant  is  bad,  and  the  mere 
cob  ur  or  size  is  the  object  to  obtain  seed, 
only  the  plant  of  good  habit,  or  the  flower  of 
good  form  and  texture.  la  hybridising  or 
breeding  the  pansy,  seed  from  a round,  thick, 
smooth  flower.  In  tulips,  seed  from  a pure 
yellow  or  pure  white  ground,  with  a thick, 
smooth,  flat  ended  petal,  that  forms  the  most 
eren-edged  cup,  and  the  rounder  the  better. 
In  a rose,  take  the  thick,  well  imbricated 
petal,  that  opens  freely.  In  a verbena,  take 
the  roundest  flower,  the  freest  from  notch  or 
serrature,  and  (he  most  stiff  petal.  In 
petunias,  seek  for  the  thick,  round  flower 
with  the  flattest  tip.  In  auriculas,  look 
for  the  flattest,  roundest  flower  with  the 
smoothest  petal,  the  smallest  tube,  and  the 
evenest  divided  colours  ; for  the  widths  of 
the  white  colours  and  edge  ought  to  be  alike. 
In  the  ranunculus,  which  has  been  produced 
all  but,  if  not  quite  perfect,  look  for  the 
semi-double  varieties  that  are  nearest  to 
double,  with  bright,  broad,  thick,  smooth 
petals,  and  let  the  pollen  you  apply  come 
from  flowers  which  are  desirable  on  account 
of  colour,  nor  does  it  matter  what  flower  it 
is  ; all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  select  th.at 
which  is  most  desirable  for  form  and  texture, 
as  the  seed  bearer,  and  that  which  is  most 
conspicuous  for  colour  and  size.  The  fuchsia 
fulgens  was  the  means  of  deteriorating  the 
whole  race  of  fuchsias,  and  the  benefit  of 
crossing  was  hardly  felt  for  years.  The 
coarseness  of  all  the  novelties  was  prover- 
bial, not  because  pains  were  taken  to 
hybridize,  but  because  fulgens  happened  to 
be  a free  seeder,  whilst  the  more  elegant 
species  were  very  shy  seed  bearers ; and 
florists  merely  sowed  the  seeds  from  the 
former  because  it  grew  to  their  hands.  Since 
this,  people  have  been  more  careful,  and  the 
fuchsia  is  rapidly  improving.  It  is  curious 
that  the  very  seed  pods  of  flowers  frequently 
change  character;  those  in  the  habit  of 
coming  small  often  come  large,  and  seeing 
these,  we  have  a curious  field  for  speculation, 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  principle  to  fruit. 
For  instance,  by  impregnating  fruit  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  whether  there  be  any 
distinct  alteration  in  the  form  or  flavour  of 
the  produce  the  same  year,  not  that  it  would 
indicate  exactly  the  kind  of  fruit  that  the 
seed  therein  would  produc.1,  but  that  it 
might  make  a difference  in  the  fruit,  as  it 
often  does  in  the  seed  pod,  we  know  there 
is  a diflerence  produced  in  the  seedling  fruit 
that  comes  afterwards  from  the  seed  of  the 
fruit  impregnated. 


HOW  TO  FORM  THC  TREE 
MIGNONETTE. 

In  the  month  of  March  sow  a few  seeds  of 
the  common  mignonette  (Reseda  odorata)  in 
pots  of  five  inches  width  by  seven  deep, 
filled  wdth  rich  sandy  loam  ; place  them  in  a 
melon  or  cucumber  frame,  were  there  is  a 
good  moist  heat ; when  they  have  made 
about  four  leaves,  pull  out  all  but  one  strong 
plant  in  each  pot ; as  it  grows,  pick  oflf  all  the 
side  shoots,  leaving  the  leaf  at  the  bottom  of 
each  shoot  to  calTy  nourishment  to  the  stem, 
When  the  plant  is  drawn  up  by  plenty  of 
heat  and  moisture  to  the  height  of  about 
eleven  inches,  it  will  show  its  blossom, 
which  must  be  nipped  off:  leave  it  about  a 
week  longer  in  the  melon  frame,  taking  care 
to  nip  off  ail  side  shoots,  then  remove  it  into 
the  greenhouse,  where  it  should  have  less 
water,  but  plenty  of  air ; let  it  be  carefully 
tied  to  a thin  stick  with  bass;  after  a short 
time  it  will  begin  to  send  out  another  shoot 
from  near  the  top,  which  must  be  led  up  to 
the  stick,  and  all  side  shoots  again  nipped  off, 
but  the  bottom  leaves  again  left  to  strengthen 
the  stem ; by  this  means  it  will  be  about 
eighteen  inches  high  ; the  bloom  may  be  cut 
off,  and  the  plant  kept  in  the  greenhouse;  in 
the  autumn  it  will  put  forth  plenty  of  shoots 
from  the  top,  and  make  a handsome  bush,  and 
will  come  into  flower  early  in  February  or 
March,  according  to  the  heat  in  which  it  may 
have  been  kept. 

By  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  gather 
mignonette  for  bouquets  in  the  spring,  and 
the  same  plants,  by  being  cut,  send  forth 
fresh  shoots  which  flower  all  the  summer. 


Salsafy.  — Salsafy  is  a hardy  biennial 
plant,  with  a long  white  fleshy  eatable  root 
for  boiling,  raised  from  seed  in  the  spring ; 
the  plants  remain  where  sown  and  are  thinned; 
they  shoot  at  top  with  long  narrow  leaves, 
and  the  roots  run  down  long  and  straight, 
attaining  full  growth  in  autumn,  for  u.se  in 
that  season  and  during  the  winter,  and  in 
the  spring  the  one  year  old  plants  shoot  up 
with  thick  fleshy  stalks  ; these  are  gathered 
sometimes  young  to  boil,  and  eaten  liko 
asparagus ; the  roots  also  to  boil.  Sow  the 
seed,  a small  or  moderate  crop,  in  Slarcli 
and  April,  in  an  open  situation,  either  broad- 
castor  in  small  drills,  six  or  eight  inches 
distance,  and  when  the  plants  are  up  two  of 
three  inches,  thin  them  half  a foot  aparq 
they  continue  in  growth  till  October. 
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OUK  NATIVE  FLOWERS. 


Perhaps  not  one  of  our  readers  woul*^ 
dissent  from  tlie  proposition  that  beauty,  not 
rarity,  is  the  first  quality  to  be  desired  in  the 
tenants  of  our  parterres  ; and  for  ourselves, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  that 
gardener  sliould  not  have  the  direction  of  our 
flower-borders  who  rejected  the  beautiful, 
because  it  was  common,  to  make  room  for 
the  more  insignificant,  merely  because  it  was 
scarce.  No,  we  prefer,  before  all  other  con- 
siderations, beauty  of  colour,  beauty  of  form, 
and  excellence  of- fragrance.  Moreover,  we 
are  not  of  those  who  admire  most  that  which 
costs  most— but,  on  the  contrary,  we  -sliould 
be  best  delighted  to  save  every  guinea  we 
could  from  being  expended  upon  the  tenants 
of  our  outdoor  departments,  in  order  that  we 
might  have  that  guinea  to  spare  upon  our 
stove  and  greenhouse,  the  denizens  in  which 
must,  beyond  doubt,  -be  excellent  in  pro- 
portion to  their  costliness.  We  make  these 
observations,  because  we  happen  to  know 
that  effects  the  most  beautiful- may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  aid  of  our  native  plants  --we 
have  seen  rustic  seats  looking  gay,  yet 
refresliing,  from  their  profuse  clothing  of  our 
vinca  minor  and  major,  and  we  will  venture 
to  wager  a Persian  melon  against  a pumpkin, 
that  lialf  the  amateur  gardeners  of  England 
would  not  recognise  those  flowers  in  their 
cultivated  dwelling  place.  Again,  -if  any  one 
wishes  to  have  the  soil  beneath  his  shrub- 
beries gladsome  in  early  spring,  let  him 
introduce  that  pretty  page-like  flower,  the 
wood-anemone,  to  wave  and  flourish  over 
Hie  primroses  and  violets.  Let  him  have 
there,  also,  and  in  his  borders,  too,  the  blue 
and  the  white  forget-me-not,  Myosotis 
paiustris  and  M.  alba.  We  will  venture  the 
same  wager,  that  not  a tithe  of  our  readers 
ever  saw  that  last-named  gay  little  native. 
Mr.  Paxton’s  observation  applies  to  them 
botli  when  he  says,  as  a border  flower  it  has 
■very  high  characteristics  — it  only  requires 
planting  in  a moist  soil,  slightly  shelters. 1 
and  shaded,  to  beoome  a truly  brilliant 
object — it  is  equal  ly  good  for  forcing — very 
valuable  for  bouquets— and  alike  fit  for 
windows,  greenhouses,  borders,  and  beds. 
Under  favourable  oultiv.ation  its  blossoms 
increase  in  size  nearly  one-half.  The  plants 
only  require  to  be  divided  annually,  and  to 
have  the  flower-spikes  cut  off  as  llie  lower 
florets  decay.  lly  thus  preventing  their 
seeding,  a very  protracted  display  of  bloom 
is  obtained,  Theso  are  not  a hundredth 
part  of  the  native  flowers  which  might'  be 
introduced  with  happiest  effect  in  our  gardens. 


We  have  seen  the  broom,  the  boney.suckle, 
and  the  holly,  blended  with  rarer  shrubs, 
and  aiding  the  best  conceptions  of  the  land- 
scape gardener  ; and  we  have  seen  garlands 
of  flowers,  in  which  not  one  exotic  was 
interwoven,  so  beautiful,  that  none  culled 
from  oar  choicest  stove  plants  could  liave 
much  excelled  them. — Gardener's  Alnumac. 


PRESERVING  PLANTS  IN  VriNTER. 


Nothing  has  more  discouraged  the  cul- 
tivation of  flowers  than  the  supposed  difficulty 
of  pi>eserving  them  in  -winter ; and  as  this 
apparently  formidable  object  disappears  as 
the  amateur  acquires  experience,  I shall 
endeavour  to  detail  some  of  the  methods  I 
have  employed,  and  their  successful  results. 
Of  course,  ray  remarks  are  intended  for  those 
who  garden  on  a small  scale,  and  who  have 
not  greenhouses  for  winter  protection.  At 
the  same  time,  the  principles  of  treatment 
about  to  be  described  will  apply  to  the 
largest  collections,  and  may  be  of  service  to 
all  whose  object  is  to  secure  the  beauties  of 
the  spring  and  summer  from  the  desolations 
of  winter. 

Those  whose  stock  of  flowers  consists  of 
a few  greenhouse  plants,  which  they  liave 
cultivated  in  windows,  liave  a very  easy  task 
to  perform  in  protecting  their  favourites,  as 
far  as  frost  is  concerned ; for  a very  small 
amount  of  care  will  suffice,  when  the  plants 
are  in  a dwelling-house.  The  temperature 
of  an  occupied  sitting-room  will  always  be 
suffioiently  high  to  keep  out  the  frost  in  the 
daytime,  even  if  the  plants  are  close  to  the 
light,  and  they  may  be  easily  removed  in 
the  evening  to  that  side  of  the  apartment 
which  is  tiu-thest  from  the  window.  If  the 
amateur  has  a large  number  of  plants  (young 
pelargoniums,  for  instance)  arranged  on 
shelves  close  to  the  window,  to  remove  these 
would  be  trouble-some,  and  they  may,  there- 
fore, be  allowed  to  remain  in  ordinary  frosty 
weather,  theiprecaution  being  taken  to  inter- 
ose  ilia  blind  between  them  and  the  window, 
once  preserved  two  liundred  plants  in  good 
health  througli  a severe  season,  in  a room 
with  only  ono  large  window,  which  admitted 
a good  deal  of  sun.  Some  of  tlie  pots  (which 
were  all  small  sixties)  were  placed  on  narrow 
shelves,  a-ioending  to  the  top  of  the  window, 
and  as  near  the  glass  as  po.ssible;  the  others 
were  sot  on  a table.  -‘Vn  Arnott  stove  was 
lit,  when  required  either  by  damp  or  very 
cold  weather ; air  was  given  as  often  as 
possible ; the  whole  colleotion  was  often 
moved,  tha'  light  miglit  be  equally  dispensed ; 
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and  advantage  was  taken  of  mild  ■ rains.  I 
succesded  in  preserving  the  whole,  without 
any  sickly  growth  being  developed,  and  was 
rewarded  by  having  an  abnndaiice  of  strong 
plants  for  balding  out  in  the  spring.  Must 
of  these  were  pelargoniums. 

Many  plants  may  he  more  summarily  dealt 
with.  Cactuses  and  scarlet  pelargoniums 
will  do  well  in  a dry  cellar,  provided  no 
water  is  given  them.  The  latter,  when  up 
from  the  flower  garden,  I have  preserved  by 
shaking  off  the  soil,  and  hanging  them  roots 
upwards  in  a shed  or  coach- house,  from 
which  frost  could  be  excluded.  In  the 
spring,  they  were  found  in  full  possession  of 
their  vital  powers,  and  on  being  trimmed 
and  potted  -nmde  handsome  plants.  In  all 
cases  to  which  I have  alluded,  it  will  be 
seen  that  care  and  foretbonght  are  the  re- 
quisites demanded  of  the  amateur.  Attention 
must  not  be  remitted  for  a day.  I always 
found  that  more  plants  were  lost  in  the 
winter  by  damp  tlian  by  frost.  Much  wafer, 
therefore,  must  not  be  given ; indeed,  it 
should  be  altogether  withheld,  so  long  as  the 
plant  does  not  droop.  A plant  in  a moist 
growing  state  will  yield  easily  to  frost  ; 

■ whilst,  if  it  had  been  kept  dry  and  dormant, 
its  powers  of  resistance  would  have  been 
great. 

But  no  plan  of  preserving  plants  from 
frost,  independently  of  a greenhouse,  is  equal 
to  a well  regulated  pit  or  frame  in  the  oilen 
air.  1 have  triid  this  in  various  ways,  and 
always  found  it  succeed,  if  properly  attended 
to.  At  the  present  time,  ail  my  plants  in- 
tended to  be  put  into  the  borders  next  year, 
•r  brought  into  the  house,  are  in  a large  two- 
light  frame,  the  management  of  which  I 
will  endeavour  to  describe.  The  frame 
stands  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  on 
an  exhausted  hotbed,  on  which  cucumbers 
were  grown  in  the  spring,  and  is  sheltered 
by  a south  wall.  The  mould  of  this  bed 
having  been-  kept  from  rain  in  the  early 
autumn,  at  the  close  of  October  the  pots 
were  sunk  Into  it  up  to  the  rims.  A doub'e 
light  is  then  put  on,  by  which  wet  and  frost 
are  most  effectually  excluded ; and  about 
the  middle'of  I>eaember  the  soil  around  the 
pots  is  quite  dry.  Around  thd  frame,  long 
stable  dung  is  piled  up,  about  eighteen  incites 
in  width,  and  level  with  the  top.  Over  the 
whole,  an  old  carpet  is  thrown’ .when 
necessary,  and  I have  no  apprehension  .’that 
I shall  lose  anything,  if  damp  diy  nbti  deftat 
my  efforts.  Every  day,  when  nt”  is- doit: 
ftPsty,  air  must  be  freely  adriiitted^adckdea)! 
or  mildewed  leaves  inusMibe  cahrufullji  te- . 
moved.  When  frost  sgts  in,  two  lor  'flirtJe 
extra  mats  must  be  aid  and' the  wfiole 


kept  on  till  a thaw  takes  place.  On  no 
account  remove  the  coverings  until  at  least 
a day  after  the  frost  is  gone.  This  is  a very 
important  rule,  for  the  admission  of  light 
may  be  fatal  if  any  of  the  leaves  should  ba 
frozen.  In  this  way  I have  preserved  psiar* 
goniutiis,  calceolarias,  verbenas,  hydrangeas, 
&c. ; and  the  freshness  of  the  whole  collection 
after  the  winter  has  past  away  has  always 
been  encouraging.  Ordinary  greenhouss 
plants,  may  therefore  be  preserved  by  every 
one  during  the  hardest  winters. — Gardener's 
Chronicle. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  TROPOSOLUM. 


The  practice  I am  about  to  detail  is  from 
my  own  experience  since  the  year  1838, 
during  which  time  I have  tried  a great  num- 
ber of  experiments,  but  must  recede  to  ths 
previous  practice. 

Supposing  the  plants,  or  at  least  the  tubers, 
to  have  been  kept  in  a dry  state  since  abunc 
June-  or  J uly,  they  should  be  examined  in 
October,  and  it  found  to  have  begun  their 
growth,  by  throwing  up  a small,  wireliks 
stem,  lake  them  carefully  out  of  the  old  soil 
or  Sand,  and  proceed  to  pot  them  in  small 
pots,  in  a soil  of  equal  parts  loam  and  sand  ; 
afterwards  place  them,  with  a slight  watering^ 
on  a shelf  in  tlie  greenhouse  near  to  the 
glass,  that  the  shoots  may  not  be  weakened. 

When  the  plants  are  sufidciently  roofed  to 
bear  turning  out  of  the  pots  safely,  whick 
will  be  about  the  beginning  of  XoveiAer, 
prepare  a soil  for  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
of  equal  parts  good  sweet  loam  and  well  de- 
composed leaf  mould,  to  wllicb,  add  a.^ood 
sprinkling  of  sharp  silvoi’'  sapi  Prejiare  th« 
pots,  according  to  the  ^izepf  the  tqbgrs,  as 
Ibllows : select  thejpot  the  plant  cap'abi* 
of  filling,  break  off^  the  stpm,' aiid  insert  it 
into  another  pot  a size  larger,  apdTi^l  liu  the 
space  between  the  two  pots  witli  moss,.  Next 
proceed  tp  pot  the  plants,  taking  cai’e  to  use 
the  so  1 vefy  coarse,  that  is,  brukon  up  by 
hand,  but  ne-Ver  sified.  , . 

The  plant  can  be  trained,  to  .suit  the  owner’s 
taste.  For- my  own  part  I di-slike  tbcannch 
.practised  : system- j)f.  training  on  a trellis 

’liavipgDue  face— X 

top, , or  eometihing.  of  an  appearance  mors 
.natural. 

It  will  probqbW  .ba  asked,  why  itse  tiro 
in,  145.  way  cfeAoribtjd  ? ..  Tb®  reason  is 

aiipplV,^iUMi'Pa'‘,*flB  MsMlaloed,  oa  ,^n»- 

ikitivat 

pf  yalpBraiso,  jn  S(Wt)i  ’ Aiueriiwt— dcn&;u8 
ofilpek  wyo^,  growipg  up  large  trees,  hang- 
ing in  gi4c'elul.  festq.ofw  .ii’om  tho  , topmost 
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branches,  the  sun  never  penetrating  to  their 
roots — I considered,  therefore,  the  nearer 
tliey  were  treated  to  their  natural  Iiabits,  the 
finer  they  would  become  ; nor  was  I mistaken 
in  my  conjecture,  for  their  additional  beauty 
more  than  compensated  for  the  extra  trouble. 

I fergot  to  add,  I always  place  pebbles, 
pieces  of  sand-stone  or  moss,  upon  the  top  of 
the  pot,  as  soon  as  potted. 

The  extra  pot  and  moss  prevent  the  action 
of  sun  or  other  warmth  on  the  pot  containing 
the  rods,  which  are  consequently  kept  in  a 
regular  moist  and  cool  state.  Water  should 
be  ocoasibnally  poured  on  the  moss  between 
the  pots.  — Surrey ensii. 


APPLICATION  OF  LIQUID  MANURE 
TO  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


The  quantity  of  earth  which  the  most  firm 
and  solid  parts  of  trees  afford  by  analysis  is 
well  known  to  be  very  small,  and  even  the 
species  of  these  earths  have  been  proved  by 
the  younger  Saussure  to  be  dependant  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  component  parts  of 
the  soil  in  which  the  trees  happen  to  have 
grown.  A large  extent  and  depth  of  soil 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  no  further  requisite 
to  trees  than  to  afford  them  a regular  supply 
of  water  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  organi- 
sable  matter ; and  the  rapid  growth  of 
plants  of  every  kind,  when  their  roots  are 
confined  in  a pot  to  a small  quantity  of  mould, 
till  it  becomes  exhausted,  proves  sufficiently 
the  truth  of  this  proposition.  I grew  a seed- 
ling plum-stock,  in  a small  pot,  which 
attained  the  height  of  nine  feet  seven  inches 
in  a single  season  ; which  is,  I believe,  a 
much  greater  height  than  any  seedling  tree  of 
that  species  was  ever  seen  to  attain  in  the 
open  soil.  But  the  quantity  of  earth  which 
a small  pot  contains  soon  becomes  exhausted 
relatively  to  one  kind  of  plant,  though  it 
may  be  still  fertile  relatively  to  others  ; and 
the  size  of  tlie  pot  cannot  be  changed 
sufficiently  often  to  remedy  this  loss  of  fer- 
tility ; and,  if  it  were  ever  sd  frequently 
changed,  the  mass  of  mould  which  each 
successive  omission  of  roots  would  enclose 
must  remain  the  same.  Manure  can,  there- 
fore, probably  be  most  beneficially  given  in 
a purely  liquid  state  ; and  the  quantity  which 
trees  growing  in  pots  have  thus  taken  under 
my  care,  without  any  injury,  and  with  kite 
greatest  good  effect,  has  so  much  exceeded 
evsiry  expectation  I had  formed,  that  1 am 
induced  to  communicate  the  particulars  and 
the  result  of  my  experience, 

1 for  some  yo:;rs  anpropriafnd  a f rcing- 


house  at  Downton  to  the  purposes  of  ex- 
eriment  solely  upon  fruit  trees,  which,  as  I 
ad  frequent  occasion  to  change  the  subjects 
upon  which  I had  to  operate,  were  confined 
in  pots.  These  were  at  first  supplied  with 
water  in  which  about  one  tenth,  by  measure, 
of  the  dung  of  pigeons  or  domestic  poultry 
had  been  infused,  and  the  quantity  of  these 
substances  (generally  the  latter)  was  in- 
creased frera  one  tenth  to  a fourth.  The 
water,  after  standing  forty-eight  hours,  ac- 
quired a colour  considerably  deeper  than 
that  of  porter,  and  in  this  state  was  drawn 
off  clear,  and  employed  to  feed  trees  of  the 
vine,  the  mulberry,  peach,  and  other  plants. 
A second  quantity  of  water  was  then  applied, 
and  afterwards  used  in  the  same  manner; 
when  the  manure  was  changed,  and  the 
same  process  repeated.  The  vine  and  mul- 
berry tree,  being  gross  feeders,  were  not 
likely  to  be  soon  injured  by  this  treatment, 
but  I expected  the  peach  tree,  which  is 
frequently  injured  by  excess  of  manure  in 
a solid  state,  to  give  early  indications  of 
being  over-fed.  Contrary,  however,  to  my 
expectations,  the  peach  tree  m.aintamed,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  the  most  healthy  and 
luxuriant  appearance  imaginable,  and  pro- 
duced fruit  in  the  last  season  in  greater  per- 
fection than  I had  ever  previously  been  able 
to  obtain  it.  Some  seedling  plants  had  then 
acquired  at  eighteen  months’  old  (though  tbs 
whole  of  their  roots  had  been  confined  to  half 
a square  foot  of  mould)  mere  than  eleven  feet 
in  height,  with  numerous  branches,  and 
afforded  a most  abundant  and  vigorous  bloom, 
which  set  remarkably  well ; and  those  trees 
which  had  been  most  abundantly  supplied 
with  ^manure  displayed  the  greatest  degree 
of  health  and  luxuriance.  A single  orange 
tree  was  subjected  to  the  same  mode  of 
treatment,  and  grew  with  equsl  comparative 
vigour ; and  appeared  to  be  as  much  benefited 
by  abundant  food  as  even  the  vino  and 
mulberry  tree. 

An  opinion  generally,  though  I think 
somewhat  erroneously,  prevails,  that  many 
plants,  particularly  the  different  species  and 
varieties  of  heath,  require  a very  poor  soil 
in  pots;  but  these  might,  I conceive,  with 
propriety,  be  said  t«  require  a peculiar  soil, 
for  I have  never  seen  the  common  species 
of  this  genus  spring  with  so  much  luxuriance 
as  from  a deep  bed  of  vegetable  mould, 
which  had  been  i ecently  very  thickly  covered 
with  the  ashes  of  a preceding  crop  of  heaths, 
and  other  plants  that  had  been  burned  upon 
it ; and  I believe,  if  the  branches  and  leaves 
of  the  common  species  of  heath  were  placed 
to  decompose  in  water,  ,-.nl  such  water  were 
aft'wward.s  given  to  the  tender  t X'  lic  spcciu.». 
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that  these,  how  heavily  soever  the  water 
may  be  loaded  with  organisable  matter, 
would  be  found  as  little  capable  of  being 
injured  by  abundant  food  as  the  vine  or  mul- 
berry tree,  though  the  species  of  food  which 
would  best  suit  those  plants  might  prove  to 
every  succies  of  heath  destructive  and  poison- 
ous.— Knight's  Physiological  and  Horticul- 
tural Papers. 


TRANSPLANTING  OR  REMOVING 
EVERGREENS. 

The  removal  of  evergreen  shrubs  is  a 
very  important  consideration  in  ornamental 
gardening,  and  I trust  to  bring  the  process 
of  it  into  something  more  than  a mere  specu- 
lative operation. 

The  following  hints  are,  however,  chiefly 
applied  to  the  transplantation  of  large  plants, 
as  small  ones  may  be  removed  at  almost  any 
season  with  nearly  equal  success.  In  the 
Erosecntion  of  some  alterations  which  have 
involved  the  planting  of  numerous  large 
evergreens,  and  in  considerable  variety, 
immediate  effect  being  desired,  opportunities 
presented  themselves  of  comparing  exten- 
sively the  result  of  the  various  seasons,  and 
marking  the  effect  of  each.  I may,  there- 
fore, premise  then  an  opinion,  and  not  an 
erroneous  one,  as  commonly  entertained, 
that  should  evergreen  shrubs  be  removed 
during  the  months  of  November.  December, 
January,  and  February,  the  effect  will  be 
nearly  the  same.  Notwithstanding  this,  I 
am  still,  however,  persuaded,  that  there  is  a 
certain  time  better  than  any  other  for  per 
form  ng  every  operation,  especially  of  gar- 
dening, the  data  for  the  fixing  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  immutable  laws  of  vege- 
table economy  ; and  the  various  scientific 
operations  of  the  skilful  horticulturist  are 
guided  by  these  axioms,  and  a knowledge 
of  them  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  his 
performances.  Hence,  such  an  acquaintauce 
with  the  physiology  of  plants  points  out  to 
him  the  season  of  grafting  and  budding,  the 
removal  of  shrubs,  and  every  other  operation 
which  he  has  to  perform,  and  enables  him 
also  to  calculate  with  certainty  on  his 
success. 

Having  sa  d thus  much  by  way  of  pre- 
liminary remark,  1 come  now  to  what  more 
immediately  forms  the  subject  of  the  paper, 
viz.,  the  proper  season  at  which  evergreen 
shrubs  should  be  transplanted,  so  as  to  sustain 
the  least  injury  from  their  removal. 

T.he  p'^n'ni.  then,  of  the  crn.itest  action 
u;  '.I;-.-  r'.irt'js.  tj  ju'-'T 


not  the  desirable  time,  neither  can  that  be. 
the  most  fitting  season  when  they  are  com-, 
paratively  in  a torpid  state.  In  tlie  former 
instance,  the  plants  will  sufifer  from  the 
natural  season  of  excitement,  which  the  more 
or  less  unavoidable  mutilation  of  the  roots 
will  render  them  unfit  to  sustain  ; whereas, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  fibrous  roots  will 
perish  from  the  extended  period  during 
which  the  plants  will  be  compelled  to  remain 
in  a torpid  condition.  Well,  then,  a time 
between  the  two  extremes  (say  the  month  of 
April)  may  be  suggested;  but  this  would 
be  a fatal  suggestion,  as,  at  this  season  all 
vegetable  life  is,  as  it  were,  charged  with  a 
voltaic  battery,  waiting  the  influence  of  a 
genial  sun  to  discharge  its  accumulated  pro- 
visions info  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  The 
branches  must  sympathise  with  the  roots, 
which  at  the  three  periods  cited  ought  not  to 
be  disquieted.  It  will  be  perceptible,  from 
the  preceding  observation,  that  there  is  yet 
another  season  at  which  the  proceedings  of 
the  skilful  and  cautious  horticulturist  may 
ye.t  be  rendered  successful,  and  the  guide  for 
discovering  this  period  is  a very  simple  one. 
The  time  I propose  shall  be  alike  free  from 
the  extremes  of  either  present  or  immediate 
prospective  excitement,  and  yet  shall  not  be 
the  season  of  maximum  transpiration.  It  is 
a well  known  and  understood  fact,  as  well  as 
a matter  of  common  practice,  that  the  suc- 
cessful propagation  of  a great  number  of 
evergreen  shrubs  is  prosperously  effected  at 
the  time  the  young  shomts  have  attained  a 
firmness  of  texture,  easily  distinguished  by 
the  practical  operator.  We  may  instance 
the  laurel,  camellia,  &c.,  which  will  have 
arrived  at  this  condition  about  the  end  of 
August.  These  cuttings  then  contain  abun- 
dance of  the  active  circulating  fluid,  which, 
in  its  downward  course,  forms  a callosity, 
which  presently  emits  roots.  It  is  at  this 
time,  during  the  declining  year,  which  I have 
found  the  most  desirable  season  to  conduct 
the  operation  of  transtplanting  evergreen 
shrubs.  I have  thus  laid  down  a general 
rule  for  removing  evergreens,  familiar  to 
everybody,  and  mentioned  a law  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  which  is  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  ail.  The  young  shoots  at  this  season 
will  have  attained  sufificient  maturity  to 
render  their  suffering  from  removal,  or  from 
the  aridity  of  the  season,  very  trifling,  as  the 
whole  plant  will  contain  enough  of  the  active 
sap  to  propel  fresh  spongeoles  when  located, 
so  that  after  a copious  watering  tiie  general 
appearance  of  the  plant  will  have  sustai  uecl 
little  change. 

The  preceding  statement  may  ho  considered 
ir  "1.  r •;  1,  :..y  -cc  •n'’H;ndati?n  ii 
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founded  on  some  degree  of  reason,  as  in 
practice  it  has  proved  successful.  Should 
you  consider  it  worthy  of  a place  in  your 
journal,  1 may  just  add,  that  if  it  does  not 
render  the  contending,  and  ajiparently  Some- 
what anomalous  opinions  held  upon  this 
subject,  reducible  into  one  regular  arid 
rational  mode  of  proceeding,  it  may,  at  lea^t, 
have  a tendency  to  that  end  ; and  it  is  to  be 
desired,  also,  that  any  further  discussions  on 
a subject  so  important  as  the  one  under 
review,  may  be  conducted  in  a spirit  anxious 
only  to  es’ablish  gardening  operations  on 
philosophii  al  principles,  apart  from  the  tone 
of  vindictive  acrimony  tdofrequen'ly  adopted 
in  similar  investigations. — B.  Glenditming. 


CULTURE  OP  THE  CARNATION. 


In  September  take  the  laiyers  off  the  old 
plants,  and  pot  them  two  in  each  forty-eight 
sized  pot,' in  soil  composed  of  one-half  leaf 
soil,  and  one-half  coarse  pit  sand  approaching  ■ 
to  grit.  Before-  placing  the  plants  in  the 
pots,  give  a good  drainage  by  plenty  of 
potsherd.  AVhen  potted, -give  a su-fiSoient 
watering,  and  place  them,  exposed  to  a mid- 
day sun,  in  a frame  filled  with  old  tan,  so 
-high,  that  it  will  just  admit  the  pot  and 
plant  to  stand  on  the  surface,  and  not  touch 
the  glass.  Shut  them  close  down,  and  shade 
them  for  a few  days  until  recovered  fsoin 
potting ; then  begpn  gradually  to  give  air,  and 
increase  it  till,  in  dry  warm  weather,  'the 
lights  may  be  entirely  taken  off ; take  care  ■' 
to  close  them  down  again  before  the  evening 
dews  fall,  and  preserve  them  at  all  times 
carefully  from  excess  of  wet,  or  mildew  and 
canker  will  Infest,  if  not  destroy  the  plants. 
Follow  this  mode  of  treatment  until  Novem- 
•ber  or  December,  giving  a little  water  to 
those  which  appear  dry.  When  severe 
weather  sets  in,  keep'  the  lights'  completely 
closed  ; hut  when  the  weather  changes  and 
the  days  lengthen,  give  air  as  before,  until  the 
latter  end  of  March,  when,  for  a few  d.-iys 
before  final  removing,  give  full  air  night  and 
day.  In  potting;  place  a single  plant  in 
'each  thirty-sized  pot  for  blooming  ; thoeoil 
used,  is  composed  of  three-fifths  decomposed  - 
leaf  'Soil,-  one-fifth  coarse  pit  sand  or  grit, 
one-fifth  road  scraping  from  a limestone 
-made  road,  or  the  subsoil  or  paring  next- the 
stone  used  for  lime  ; tliese  ingredients  ehould 
be  well  mixed  and  exposed  to  tne  frosts  of 
winter,  and  be  frequently  turned,  at  the 
same  time  carefully  picking  out  all  worms, 
wireworms,  &c.  Fill  each  put  with  about 
oae-sixih'bt’ well  broken  potlherds  to'  ^ive  a 


good  drainage,  place  a little  of  the  coarse*  J 
soil  upon  this,  and  place  one  plant  in  ead;  . 
pot',' reducing  the  old  ball  a little,  so  that  th'  ) 
roots,  whert  finally  placed,  may  just  bi  ' 
within  the  rim  of  the  pot,  not  deeper;  thei  ; 
'fill  up  with  the  compost,  and  plunge  the  pot  * 
in  the  giurtlnd  where  they  are  intended  b'  ' 
bloom,  The  Tim  being  just  covered  with  air  J 
BeP  re  plutiging;  lay  a small  portion  of  soo 
in  the  place  where  each  pot  is  to  stand  ; ffil 
prevents  the  entry  of  worms,  &c.  Thl  J 
method  is  preferable  to  growing  the  plants  ’ 
either  in  large  pots  to  stand  on  the  surface  j 
or  in' the  open  ground.  In  the  season  c | 
layering,  place  an  inch  thick  of  fine  sand;  ' 
soil  pound  each  pot ; in  this  the  layers  wii  ' 
readily  strike  Toot.  - SorticuUimU  Society  | 
Transdetum.  i 


ON  HROWIN&  ROSES  IN  POTS. 


Advantages  op  Growing  the  Tekde' 
Kinds  in  Pots. — There  are  many  advantage  1 
when  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  of  which  w-  i 
are  not  able  to  avail  ourselves  when  they  ar.  i 
gp-own  in 'the  open  ground.  With  regard  t 
Sie  tender  varieties  of  roses,  they  are  V;er 
great,  if  we  only  take  into  consideration  th 
facilities  afforded  of  protecting  them  froi 
heavy  rains  and  frosts  by- means  of  pita;  an 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  they  thrive  s 
much  better  under  glass  than  when  expose 
to  ell  the  changes  and  severities  of  th 
-weather.  Hitherto  the  Chinese  and  tei 
scented  roses  have  not  been  grown  wit 
much  success  in  tiie  immediate  neighbourboo 
of  London,  nor  in  the  North  of  Englam 
when  planted  in  the  -open  ground.  It  I 
notorious  that  no  colleotion,  however  smal 
• can  be  complete  without  some  portion  ( 
these  roses ; and  it  is  the  vexatious  disap 
pnintinent  alone,  attendant  on  their  constat 
failure,  that  could  have  caused  their  growt 
in  certain  localities  to  have  been  given  uj 
Doubtless,  in  some  instances,  an  impur 
atmosphere  may  have  caused  the  failing, 
but  I humbly  suggest  whether,  if  carefull 
examined,  the  soil  and  situation  would  nc 
often  propound  tiie  difficulty.  The  east 
tli«o,  with  which  we  can  remedy  thes 
. disadvaiittages,  when  the  plants  are  grown  i 
pots,  leads  me  to  propose  their  cultivation  i 
this  way  to  those  with  whom  they  have  m 
hitlierto  succeeded  ; and  there  is  goodgroun 
tobdieve  they  will  succeed  well  in  this  waj 
' and  lOspoOially  if  grown  under  glass.  Excc) 
for  forcing,  cold- pits  are  perhaps  perferab  , 
to  a house,  where  they  should  be  kept  clot  . 
to  the  glass,  and  plenty  of  sir  given.  The 
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glioald  have  the  advantage  of  dews  and  soft 
showers — the  lights  in  summer  being  merely 
used  to  protect  them  from  cold  nights  and 
rough  weather,  and  by  help  of  mats  or  canvas 
from  a hot  sun. 

Transplanting  and  Potting.— Early 
in  autumn,  immediately  after  rain,  is  the 
most  favourable  time  to  remove  plants  from 
the  ground,  and  more  especially  such  as 
have  grown  moderately  with  well-ripened 
wood  should  be  chosen.  The  sized  pots  best 
suited  are  Nos.  32,  24, 16.  and  12,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plants  ; and  they  should  be  well 
drained.  In  potting,  the  soil  should  be  pressed 
firmly  in  the  pots,  watering  freely  afterwards, 
through  a fine  rose,  to  settle  the  soil  .about 
their  roots.  The  cultivation  of  the  autumnals 
on  their  own  roots  may  be  commenced  at  any 
time,  as  they  are  usually  kept  growing  in 
pots.  If  purchased  in  spring,  in  sixty  sized 
pots,  they  may  be  immediately  shifted  into 
forty-eights,  then  plunged,  and  watered 
occa.sionally,  as  required.  Our  aim  being  to 
get  the  plants  strong,  they  should  not  be 
suffered  to  flower  ; and  we  should  endeavour 
through  the  growing  season  to  bring  them  to 
form  a few  vigorous  shoots,  in  preference' to 
a great  r number  of  weak  ones.  To  accom- 
plish this,  it  is  advisable  to  rub  out  some  of 
the  buds  when  first  pushed,  keeping  in  view 
the  handsome  formation  of  the  plant.  The 
plants  may  be  shifted  on  through  the  season, 
and  in  the  following  season  we  shall  probably 
• find  them  in  sixteen  or  twelve-sized  pots 
preparing  for  a vigorous  growth  and  bloom. 

^IL. — The  soil  in  which  I have  seen  them 
sneceed  well,  and  have  generally  used,  is 
two  parts  fresh  turfy  loa.n  broken  up,  but 
not  sifted  ; two  parts  manure  (road  gatherings 
laid  by  for  a season,  or  the  remains  of  a hot- 
bed, not  too  far  decomposed) ; and  one  part 
burnt  earth.  This  compostshould  b ' thrown 
Bp  in  a heap  in  autumn,  and  turned  two  or 
three  times  during  winter,  and  a little  newly 
slaked  lime  scattered  throughout  to  destroy 
werras  and  grubs.  This  is  the  soil  used  fur 
the  ma.°8 ; but  for  the  delicate  varieties 
(Chinese,  &c.)  it  may  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  one  part  of  leaf-mould  or  well 
pulverised  manure. 

Pru.nino. — About  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber pruning  may  be  performed,  in  order  to 
effect  an  early  bloom.  It  is  a difficult 
matter  to  lay  down  any  precise  rules  with 
■regard  to  pruning ; upon  the  judicious 
adaptation  of  which  depends  not  only  the 
well-forming  of  the  plant,  bat,  in  a great 
measure,  the  perfection  of  bloom  also.  In 
order  to  prune  ro.ses  with  certainty  of  success, 
we  ought  to  know  the  character  of  eatjli 
plant  we  are  about  to  operate  on,  for  roses  or 


the  same  class  ofttimes  require  very  dilTareaC 
pruning.  The  best  criterion  we  can  offer  is, 
perhaps,  habit  of  growth.  Among  the 
hybrid  Chinese,  the  two  favourite  old  roi^es, 
Brennus  and  Fulgens,  both  vigorous 
growers,  frequently  occasion  great  disap- 
poiniment  by  not  blooming.  The  failure 
will  probably  be  found  to  arise  from  the 
method  of  pruning.  These  roses  and  others 
of  like  habit,  should  be  well  thinned  out,  but 
the  shoots  which  are  left  for  flowering 
shortened  but  little.  Others  of  the  'sama 
class  (hybrid  Chinese),  that  are  weak  growers, 
may  be  shortened  in  close,  such  as  General 
Allard,  and  Lady  Sluart.  There  are  'also 
varieties  of  intermediate  growth,  which  may 
be  pruned  in  proportion.  The  classes 
Gallica,  Provence,  and  Moss  may  be  pruned 
closer  than  the  hybrid  Chinese.  The 
autumnal  roses  there  is  but  litilo  fear  of 
pruning  out  of  bloom  ; early  or  late  they  are 
sure  to  flower.  One  point,  too,  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  roses,  when  grown  in  pots, 
may  be  pruned  closer  than  wlien  grown  in 
open  ground. — W,  Paul,  of  Cheshunt. 


CULTURE  OP  THE  AZALEAS. 


All  tender  azaleas  require  one  general 
mode  of  treatment,  which  is  as  follows: 

Pot  them  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
flowering,  which  will  be  about  the  end  of 
May,  except  those  intended  to  be  left  for 
seed,  which  must  remain  until  they  have 
ripened  their  seed. 

Use  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sandy 
loam  and  peat,  with  a small  portion  of  leaf 
mould,  in  preference  to  all  peat,  and  be  par'* 
ticularly  careful  in  potting  to  give  a good 
drainage  of  broken  potsherds,  for  although 
they  delight  in  moisture,  stagnant  water 
usually  proves  injurious  to  them.  About 
the  middle  of  June,  place  them  in  a some- 
what sheltered  and  shady  situation,  out  of 
doors.  Allow  them  to  stand  in  this  situation 
till  September,  then  remove  them  into  a pit 
or  greenhouse,  in  any  airy  situation,  until 
they  be  wanted  for  flowering.  It  is  a groat 
assistance  to  them,  when  about  expanding 
their  flowers,  to  remove  them  into  an 
inci  easud  temperature  ; this  should  bo  from 
sixty  to  sixty  five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  the  plants  may  b • introduced  about  the 
middle  or  end  of  September,  which  will 
come  into  flower  towards  the  end  of  October, 
and  will  continue  blooming  till  December ; 
ptliers. brought  in, the  end  of  November,  will 
cbrimence  flowering  till  February,  when 
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those  in  the  pit  of  the  greenhouse  will  eom- 
mence  flowering  and  continue  till  May. 

When  they  are  in  flower,  a good  supply 
of  water  is  requisite  to  enable  the  plants  to 
support  them ; any  deficiency  in  this  respect 
will  cause  the  flowers  speedily  to  fall. 

When  they  have  done  flowering,  assist 
them  hy  every  means  to  make  young  wood, 
a good  supply  of  which  must  he  seoured 
before  they  are  removed  from  the  increased 
heat.  For  this  purpose  syringe  them  about 
once  or  twice,  a week,  and  after  they  have 
grown  considerably,  then  treat  them  like 
other  greenhouse  plants,  merely  giving 
them  a good  supply  of  air  and  water. 
When  the  young  shoots  are  from  four  to  six 
inches  long  they  are  best  calculated  for 
cuttings.  Take  them  off  after  the  plants  are 
removed  to  the  greenhouse,  separate  each 
cutting  close  to  the  old  wood  from  whence 
they  start,  trim  off  no  leaves  hut  those  which 
grow  in  the  pot.  They  must  be  planted  in 
either  sand  or  light  soil,  the  former  being 
the  best;  plunge  the  pots  in  a little  heat 
and  place  a hand-glass  over  them,  and  in 
the  course  of  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  they 
will  strike  root. 

When  they  have  struck  root,  transplant 
with  halls  into  single  pots  filled  with  the 
compost  recommended  for  the  old  plants, 
and  again  plunge  them  into  a little  heat 
until  they  have  begun  to  grow,  after  which 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  and 
be  treated  like  other  greenhouse  plants. 

Many  of  the  greenhouse  speeies  and 
varieties  will  bear  a good  degree  of  cold, 
and  will  thrive  very  well  if  planted  under 
the  wall  of  a stove,  greenhouse,  or  other 
warm  situation,  hut  in  winter  they  must  be 
sheltered  hy  mats  from  the  effects  of  the 
frost.  The  Indica  phoenicea  flowers  most 
beautifully  when  planted  out  in  the  border 
of  a conservatory ; it  will  there  grow  from 
four  to  six  feet  high,  with  a good  supply  of 
water,  and  slight  shade.  Hardy  species  and 
varieties  n quire  little  care ; they  may  be 
either  grown  in  a bed  or  otherwise  to  suit 
the  fancy  of  the  cultivator;  always  select 
for  them  a suuation  somewhat  shady  and 
rather  damp,  but  by  no  means  one  where 
water  stagnates,  unless  a good  drainage  be 
laid  underneath.  In  all  dry  summers  a good 
supply  of  water  is  advantageous,  though  not 
indispensable  ; but  plants  so  treated  always 
thrive  more  than  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. 

Some  of  the  species  produce  abundance  of 
seed,  which  ra.ay  be  sown  in  frames  or  pots 
ns  soon  as  gathered ; place  them  in  a shady 
situation,  and  keep  them  rather  moist,  until 
thi'y  vi’gctat.j. 


As  soon  as  they  are  of  a sufficient  size 
transplant  them  into  other  pots,  and  plact 
them  under  a glass,  and  let  them  be  slightl- 
shaded,  until  they  have  again  started.  TheV  it 
expose  them  by  degrees,  until  they  be  hard;.  «s 
enough  to  be  planted  out.  ” 

The  hardy  species  and  varieties  are  also 
readily  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings 
The  branches  in  layering  merely  require  aj 
pegging  down  without  any  tong,  and  ; 1: 
regular  supply  of  moisture  administered  g 
The  cuttings  may  be  taken  off  precisely  ii  t 
the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  the  u, 
greenhouse  species  and  varieties,  but  insteac. 
of  planting  in  pots,  they  may  be  planted 
under  a hand  glass  in  a shady  border.  Ji 

The  azalea  is  sc.arcely  separable  from  thf  'n 
rhododendron,  with  regard  to  the  number  o 
stamens ; some  seedlings  raised  from  thr 
azaleas  having  only  five  stamens,  have  them 
selves  possessed  ten  and  even  more,  whils  „ 
seedlings  raised  from  rhododendrons  have  hat  y, 
less  than  ten  stamens,  and  in  other  respect  ,,, 
have  very  nearly  resembled  azaleas.  ^ 

The  generic  name  is  given  from  the  natura 
habit  of  the  plants,  many  of  the  Xortl 
American  species  growing  in  dry  stee; 
declivities,  or  in  dry  plains,  where  for  a lonf.  J 
time  they  can  scarcely  receive  any  moisture  ., 

...,i  -I -.-.I 

Grubs. — We  do  not  know  a more  eflSca  it 
cious  remedy  for  the  grub,  than  quick  lime'  n 
it  may  be  strewn  broadcast  on  the  surface  i 
which  must  then  be  well  raked.  If  this  bt  ^ 
done,  in  moist  weather  the  efllc.acy  will  br  t. 
greater.  A solution  of  lime,  independently  i 
of  enriching  the  compost,  is  a preventive  fo;  n 
all  kind  of  vermin.  1^ 

Lii.ium  Laxceolatum  Album.— The  HI:  f 
is  a plant  of  about  the  same  height  m the 
larger  iris.  There  are  sixteen  species  in-  “ 
trodneed  into  Great  Britain,  and  they  are  all  J 
considered  choice  flowers.  They  :ire  almos-  , 
always  propagated  by  offset  bulbs,  though 
new  varieties  may  be  raised  from  seed,  whicl 
ripens  in  most  sorts  in  August.  _ The  more 
common  sorts  of  flowering  bulbs  will  thrive  ii 
almost  any  soil  and  situation,  not  even  ex- 
cepting under  the  shade  of  trees.  They  art 
gimevally  planted  in  borders,  and  need  not  bf 
taken  up  oftener  than  every  three  or  foui 
years,  in  September,  and  replanted  six  inchei 
deep  in  the  October  following.  None  of  the 
species  can  be  safely  transplanted  after  they 
have  pushed  leaves  without  weakening  theni 
so  as  to  prevent  their  flowering  for  severs, 
vears.  This  remark,  indeed,  will  apply  tc 
I Ino.'t  bulb  ■"I"  rooted  nlants. 
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THE  IRIS  SUSIANA. 


At  p.  283  we  gave  some  general  instruo- 
ons  for  the  cultivation  of  this  noble  looking 
}wer ; we  will  now  proceed  to  offer  a few 
lore  remarks,  by  which  we  may  benefit  the 
irdener  or  amateur  in  the  cultivation  of 
lis  particular  species  of  the  Iris  family. 

It  is  a good  practice  to  pot  this  beautiful 
lant  in  November,  and  place  it  in  a cool 
ame.  If  it  be  required  to  bloom  early,  it 
lay  be  taken  into  the  forcing  bouse,  and  by 
soiling  its  growth,  may  be  brought  to  flower 
oout  the  commencement  of  March. 

Tlie  seeds  should  be  saved  from  very  strong 
Jants  that  have  stood  under  a warm  wall, 
let  them  be  dried  in  the  usual  manner, 
nd  let  a bed  be  prepared  in  a sheltered 
art  of  the  garden,  with  the  compost  before 
escribed.  The  spot  must  be  open  to  the 
aorning  sue,  and  defended  from  the  mid- 
ay  heat.  On  this  bed  let  the  seeds  be 
cattered  with  an  even  hand,  about  the 
itter  end  of  August,  and  covered  with  a 
luarter  of  an  inch  of  the  same  mould. 
Vben  the  young  plants  appear  they  must 
le  weeded  and  gently  watered,  and  about 
he  end  of  September  they  should  be  taken 
ip,  and  planted  in  another  bed,  at  eight 
nches  distance,  where  they  may  stand  all 
be  September  following,  and  then  it  will 
36  time  to  remove  them  into  the  flower 
tarden,  for  they  will  flower  the  next  year. 
A bed  must  be  made  for  them  in  this 
}lace,  and  they  must  be  planted  at  eighteen 
nches  distant.  They  must  be  carefully 
weeded  and  watered,  and  the  succeeding 
summer  they  will  flower.  Let  the  finest 
be  marked  whilst  in  bloom,  and  in  the 
September  following  let  the  roots  be  all 
aken  up,  and  a new  compost  thrown  into 
;he  place.  The  inferior  kinds  may  be 
planned  eut  in  the  borders  of  the  garden, 
ind  the  finer  kinds  kept  together  in  their 
former  place,  though  in  a new  soil.  When 
they  have  been  nursed  in  this  manner  two 
or  three  years,  they  may  be  increased  by 
parting  the  roots  when  taken  up  in  autumn 
for  renewing  the  soil,  and  at  the  same 
time  seeds  should  be  saved  from  one  or 
more  of  the  very  finest  ^wers,  and  thus 
a new  stock  will  b«  raised.  The  old  plants 
are  theu  to  be  removed  into  the  common 
borders,  as  soon  as  the  new  seedlings  come 
to  the  state  of  perfect  flowering,  but  the 
same  place  is  preserved  for  the  choicest 
kinds.  There  is  no  great  trouble  in  the 
management  of  seedling  plants  to  those 
who  raise  great  numbers,  aud  there  is  no 


other  or  better  way  to  attain  perfection  in 
the  several  flowers. 

The  most  indifferent  of  these  plants  will 
be  a very  great  ornament  in  the  borders,  and 
so  much  attention  must  be  shown  to  the 
warmth  of  the  native  climate  of  the  plant, 
even  in  these,  that  they  must  have  a warm 
and  sheltered  place,  though  in  the  common 
mould,  otherwise  they  will  become  either 
very  weak  or  absolutely  perish. 


THE  SCARLET  GERANIUM. 


An  amateur  grower  of  the  scarlet  gera- 
nium gives  the  following  as  his  method  of 
successful  cultivation.  He  says: — In  the 
autumn  I procure  one  load  of  rotten  horse 
dung,  one  ditto  of  drift,  taken  from  a gravel 
road,  these  are  well  mixed  together,  and 
then  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  until 
the  spring ; in  the  meantime,  however, 
frequently  watering  them  with  urine.  In 
February  I procure  one  load  of  good  friable 
loam,  and  half  a barrowful  of  charcoal ; se- 
lecting dry  weather,  I pass  the  whole 
through  a coarse  sieve,  well  mixing  the 
various  ingredients;  the  whole  mass  is  then 
covered  over  with  prepared  felt,  to  protect  it 
from  the  weather  ; the  cuttings  are  then  taken 
from  the  striking  pans  with  a small  portion 
of  mould  adhering  to  the  roots,  the  pots 
(large  sixties)  are  then  filled  about  an  inch 
high  with  crocks,  a very  small  quantity  of 
the  prepared  compost  is  to  be  placed  over 
them.  The  geraniums  are  now  inserted  and 
the  pots  filled  up  with  mould,  gently  pressing 
it  down  with  the  two  fore  fingers,  water  the 
plants  sparingly,  and  place  tliem  on  a hot- 
bed, admit  air  in  fine  weather;  in  about 
six  weeks  re-pot,  in  larger  pots ; continue 
this  treatment  until  the  end  of  May,  when 
the  plants  may  be  bedded  out  at  three  feet 
distance  apart,  nothing  more  is  necessary 
except  an  additional  watering  in  dry, 
sultry  weather ; plants  treated  in  this 
manner  begin  to  flower  in  June,  and 
continue  to  produce  trusses  of  bloom 
(often  the  size  of  a tea  saucer)  until  August, 
when  selecting  all  the  ripe  top  shoots  I cut 
them  off  about  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and 
insert  them  in  striking  pans,  using  the  fol- 
lowing compost : — loam,  1 part,  dung  1 part, 
silver  sand  2 parts  ; the  plants  should  not 
have  any  water  for  a few  days,  owing  to  the 
natural  moisture  of  the  cuttings  ; shading 
from  the  mid-day  sun  is  absolutely  neccAsary 
until  well  rooted ; at  the  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember remove  them  into  the  house,  aud 
discontinue  watering. 
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CULTUEE  OF  THE  CACTUS. 


Pot  them  in  loamy  peat,  or  sandy  loam, 
mixed  with  a small  portion  of  lime  rubbish. 
Bay  about  a- fourth  part. 

Always  let  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
planted  be  as  small  as  the  plants  will  allow  ; 
large  pots  are  injurious,  because  the  roots 
are  prevented  from  reaching  the  sides  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  body  of  the  soil  is  liable 
to  retain  too'  much  moisture  every  time  the 
plant  is  watered. 

Always  give  a good  drainage  by  laying 
In  each  pot  a good  portion  of  broken  pet- 
Bherdsj  as  the  least  stagnation  is  always  in- 
jurious, sometimes  fatal;  therefore  never 
allow  water  to  stand  in  the  pans  or  feeders, 
in  w-hiuh  the  pots  are  sometimes  placed. 

Water  very  seldom,  not  more  than  twice 
a week,  when  they  are  flowering,  and  not  so 
often  at  other  times ; give  very  little  at  a 
time,  not  more  than  will  just  moisten  the 
soil  all  over,  particularly  if  the  weather  be 
not  fine  and  sunny. 

, About  the  middle  of  June  turn  them  out 
of  doors  into  a situation  where  they  will 
not  be  exposed  to  wind,  but  perfectly  open 
to  the  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun.  Place  them 
on  aboard  or  floor  of  any  kind,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  worms  from  effecting  an  entrance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  This  system 
of  exposing  them  in  summer  gives  them  a 
check  which  seldom  fails  to  produce  a good 
bloom. 

Whilst  out  of  doors,  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  receive  the  heavy  dashing  rains, 
or  they  will  suffer,  perhaps  die,  in  con' 
sequence ; either  a boarded  roof,  or  other 
shelter  must  bo  provided  for  them  on  such 
occasions.  Also,  if  the  pots  stand  on  a 
floor  of  slates  or  flag  stones,  they  should  be 
plunged  in  a little  moss;  by  heating,  the 
pots  sometimes  burn  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

In  September,  take  the  plants  into  the 
greenhouse,  and  place  them  in  a situation 
where  they  will  receive  plenty  «f  light  and 
air  in  winter. 

Early  in  the  spring  remove  them  into  the 
stove  in  succession  as  they  are  wanted  to 
flower. 

Most  of  the  species  will  flower  very  finely 
without  being  placed  out  of  doors  at  all,  but 
by  placing  them  out  as  above,  the  flowers 
will  be  much  finer  and  more  abundant  than 
when  grown  regularly  in  the  house;  they 
may  i ncreased  by  cuttings,  seeds,  and 
grafting. 

Take  off  the  cuttings  at  the  length  re- 
quired, and  lay  them  on  a shelf  in  the  green- 
Louae  to  dry  up  the  wound  made  by  the 


knife;  let  them  remain  on  tlie  shelf  till  they 
begin  to  have  a shrivelled  appearance,  say  a 
week  or  a fortnight,  then  pot  them  in  small 
pots  in  the  same  compost  as  recommended 
for  old  plants ; set  them  on  a shelf  as  near  the 
glass  as  convenient,  and  be  particularly 
cautious  not  to  over-water  them. 

Sow  the  seed  in  a wet  state,  immediately 
after  being  gathered  from  the  plant  and 
rubbed  out  of  the  husk.  For  this  purpose, 
fill  a pot  with  a mixtiue  of  equal  parts  of 
peat  earth,  and  sand ; cover  it  lightly,  and 
plunge  the  pots  into  a hotbed ; if  the  seed 
be  good  it  will  make  its  appearance  a month 
afterwards. 

The  operation  of  grafting  is  very  simple, 
merely  requiring  an  incision  to  be  made, 
and  fitting  in  it  a fresh  cutting  of  another 
kind,  rubbing  a little  clay  over  the  wound  to 
keep  out  the  air. 


HEATH  MOULD  AND  PEAT 
EARTH. 

As  in  the  account  of  the  different  soils 
that  are  used  in  the  formation  of  composts, 
for  the  purposes  of  floriculture,  several 
amateurs  a difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  terms,  peat,  peac 
earOi,  hog  earth,  and  heathmould,  and  as  it  is 
a speoies  of  knowledge  indispensably  neces. 
sary  to  every  one  engaged  in  horticulture, 
we  lay  before  them  the  following  infor- 
mation. 

Heathmould  is  the  soil  which  occurs  in 
heaths,  sites  not  extremely  wet  and  low  as 
bogs  are,  but  usua  ly  elevated,  and  in 
consequence  well  drained,  and  exposed  to 
the'  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  of  summer, 
and  the  withering  blasts  of  winter.  The 
stratum,  or  layer  of  soil,  is  usually  less  than 
twelve  inches  in  thickness,  lying  on  a stony 
subsoil,  and  both  the  soil  and  subsoil  of  so 
sterile  a quality  as  to  forbid  tillage,  yielding 
usually  a tough,  thickly  woven  turf,  and 
heaths  or  liqg,  and  furze  in  abundance,  with 
occasional  brambles,  and  low  stunted  speci- 
mens of  other  shrubs  and  trees.  This 
stratum  takeu  off,  so  as  to  leave  the  stones 
bare,  forms,  when  partially  decomposed  and 
comminuted,  the  invaluable  and  indispeitsable 
soil  for  innumerable  plants  of  the  garden, 
and  is  composed  of  the  decaying  turf,  with 
its  spongy  interwoven  roots,  a highly  friable 
black  soil,  and  a plentiful  admixture  of  small 
grained  white  sand.  The  blackness  of  the 
soil  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  the  perpe- 
tually progressive  rotting  of  the  exuvias, 
cotinuully  supplied  by  the  growing  turf, 
and  which  decaying  oxuv»,  besides  the 
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blackness  {;iven  to  the  soil  also  in  nO' 
smikH  degree  gives  the  properties  of  leaf  or 
vegetable  mould.  From  this,  the  spongy 
masses  of  vegetable  fibres,  the  friable  nature 
of  the  soil  itself,  the  decomposed  vegetable 
matter,  and  the  large  proportion  of  white 
sand  which  it  contains,  arises  its  peculiar 
eligibility  for  all  plants  with  delicate  hair- 
iike  roots.  In  many  districts  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  there  are  immense 
tracts  of  this  kind  of  land,  that  in  their  pre- 
sent state  are  of  little  value,  except  for  the 
support  of  a few  sheep,  but  which,  by  proper 
cultivation,  might  afford  useful  crops. 

Peat  earth  or  hog  earth,  on  the  contrary,  is 
tile  soil  yielded  by  fens,  turbaries,  bogs,  and 
inorasses.  It  constitutes  almost  the  entire 
soil  of  the  fens  of  L'ncolnsliire  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  is,  in  fact,  the  soil  forming 
the  turf  of  which  so  many  millions  are 
Annually  dug,  sold,  and  burnt  as  an  articleof 
'domestic  fuel.  Peat,  instead  of  being  in  a 
thin  stratum,  forms  sometimes  a stratum  of 
great  depth ; instead  of  occupying  high 
sites,  and  b eing  well  drained,  it  occupies,  the 
llowest,  and  is  usually  saturated  with  water 
llo  the  very  roots  of  the  herbage  it  bears; 
[instead  of  a strong  subsoil,  stones  are  almost 
[totally  absent,  and  the  subsoil  is  a water- 
holding  clay.  Whilst  heath  mould  is  most 
important  to  the  gardener,  peat  is  unfit  for^ 
and  inimical  to  most  of  the  purposes  of 
floriculture. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  HELIOTROPE. 

The  heliotrope  is  a native  of  the  shores  of 
Peru,  and  wa.s  introduced  into  this  country 
in  1757.  Its  botanical  characters  are,  a 
shrubby  stalk,  branching  nameronsly,  three 
or  four  feet  high,  spear  sliaped,  ovate,  rough 
— veined,  hairy  leaves  ; from  the  end  of  the 
branches  issue  numerous  clustered  umbels  of 
pale  blue  flowers.  Calyx  monophyllous,  five 
cleft  at  the  top.  Corel  la,  monopetalous, 
divided  into  five  uneqnal  segments.  Stamina 
five  filaments  and  small  anthera.  Pistillum 
four  germina,  slender  style  and  notched. 
Fericarpium  none,  seminso  oval,  lodged  in 
the  calyx. 

In  order  to  propagate  this  fragrant  exotic 
with  succeas,  cuttings  must  be  taken  from 
the  parent  about  the  latter  end  of  February 
or  beginning  of  March,  and  plunged  in  a 
strong  hotbed  or  bark  pit,  removing  ail 
deoayed  leaves,  &c.,  as  they  appear,  cr  they 
will  aflect  the  whole.  In  two  or  three  weeks, 
when  the  cuttings  have  grown,  they  must 
be  removed  to  au  airy  part  of  the  hothouse 


for  a few  days,  in  order  to  harden  previously 
to  potting.  If  a succession  of  flowering 
plants  through  the  autumn  and  winter 
months  be  wanted,  more  cuttings  should  be 
put  in,  during  May  and  June. 

If  they  be  intended  , to  be  kept  in  pots, 

■ provide  some  good  soil,  composed  of  one 
wheel-barrowfirl  of  good  maiden  loam,  one 
barrowful  of  good  rotten  liorse-dung,  half  a 
barrowfiil  of  sandy  peas,  half  a .barrowful  of 
prepared  leaf  or  vegetable-  mould.  The 
w'hole  must  be  well  chopped  and  incorporated 
together,  but  not  sifted  ; pot  off  the  cuttings 
in  forty-eight  sized  pots,  allowing  as  much 
soil  to  adhere  to  tlieir  roots  as  possible;  cover 
these  balls  of  roots  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  deep,,  pinch  off  the.  extreme  end  of  the 
plants  to  cause,  them  to  grow  bu.shy,  and 
after  giving  tliem  a.  watering,  place  them  ia 
a sliady  part  of  the  stove  till  they  have, 
taken  root,  then  remove  them  into  a more 
exposed,  situation,  and  give  them  plenty  of 
air  and  water.  Due  attention  must  always 
be  paid' to  potting  tliem  as  often  as  the  roots 
appear  to  mat,  or  the  plants  will  assume  a; 
sickly  hue,  and  naked,  unsightly  plants  will- 
be  the  reward  of  your  pains.  When  in  bloom' 
remove  them  to  the  greenhouse,  or  conser 
vatory,  where  they  will  continue  to  flower 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  When  they 
have  doue  flowering,  set  them  in  a , cool  part 
of  the  greenhouse  until  the  following 
February,  when  they  should  be  cut  down, 
their. balls  reduced,  and  repotted  in  the  com- 
post. Wlien  potted,  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
hotbed,  to  produce  healthy  shoots  for  propa- 
gation, after  which  the  old  shoots  may  either 
be  turned  into  the  flower  borders,  or  thrown 
a\vay,  as  young  plants  raised  every  year 
are  much  to  be  preferred  for  flowering  in 
pots. 

But  if  the  heliotrope  be  grown  purposely 
fnr  the  flower  garden,  cuttings  put  in  during 
the  inorth  of  September,  potted  off  into 
small  pnts,  kept  m a close  frame,  and  well 
protected  from  cold  niglits,  by  means  of 
mats  or  long  horse  litter,  until  the  following 
spring,  is  considered  the  best  method. 
Harden  them  by  gradual  exposure  to  the 
open  air,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  May  they 
will  bear  to  be  planted  out  in  beds,  composed 
of  a good  mellow,  rich  earth.  Should  cold 
nights  happen  after  your  plants  are  turned 
out,  whiuli  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  must 
be  defended  by  means  of  lioops  and  mats,  or 
canvas  ; if  thus  protected,  they  will  grow 
and  flower  freely  in  favourable  seasons, 
until  the  chilly  nights  of  autumn  give  a 
check  to  their  vigour  ; tliey  sliould  then  bo 
taken  up  with  their  balls  entire,  and  potted 
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in  good  sized  pots.  If  placed  in  the  stove, 
and  shaded  for  a fow  days,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  flower  down  to  Christmas,  when  a 
few  cuttings  may  be  taken  from  them  for 
early  prnnagation,  and  llie  old  plants  thrown 
&yriy.—T.  F.  Ashford. 


SIZES  OP  FLOWER  POTS. 

As  numbers  of  amateur  gardeners  are 
■frequently  puzzled,  with  regard  to  knowing 
the  sizes  of  pots  necessarily  mentioned  by 
US  in  our  directions  for  the  operations  in 
the  different  gardens,  we  insert  the  following 
description ; — 


Thumbs  

Height. 

Breadth. 

Small  60  .... 

Largo  ditto  . 

Small  43  .... 

Large  ditto  . 

Large  ditto  . 

Small  24  .... 

Large  ditto  . 

Small  16  .... 

Large  ditto  . 

12,  one  foot  each  way,  (only  one  size). 

'The  above  are  the  sizes,  as  they  are  made 

near  London.  They  vary  much  in  different 


places ; as  those  which  are  made  sixty  to  the 
cast  in  London,  are  only  forty-eight  to  the 
same  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

There  are  some  made  larger  than  the  above 
mentioned  sizes,  but  the  above  are  all  that 
are  necessary  in  ordinary  culture. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  BULBS  IN 
GLASSES. 

The  bulbs  usually  flowered  in  water  alone 
are  the  hyacinth,  narcissus,  early  tulips, 
Persian  iris,  Guernsey  lily,  and  crocuses. 
Those  who  delight  in  relieving  their  winter 
apartnoents  from  the  destitution  which  their 
flower  stands  must  sometimes  exhibit,  need 
not  confine  themselves  to  this  list.  They 
may  take  up  almost  any  bulbs  from  the 
borders,  and  place  them  in  water.  The 
absence  of  glasses  used  expressly  for  the 
purpose  need  not  be  an  obstacle ; sheet  lead 
may  be  fitted  on  the  tops  of  china  or  other 
stands,  and  have  holes  cut  in  it  of  proper 
size  to  receive  the  bulbs.  Various  other 
methods  may  also  bo  readily  advised.  The 
season  for  placing  the  bulbs  in  water  may  be 
at  any  period  after  they  have  been  matured, 
but  the  moat  usual  with  spring  bulbs  is 
October,  and  from  that  month  to  February  ; 
and  with  autumnal  bitlhs,  August  and  Sep- 
■(ember.  Planting  in  earth  for  a few  weekA 


such  bulbs  as  are  to  be  blown  in  water,  is  the 
best  mode  of  causing  them  to  protrude  freely, 
which,  when  they  are  placed  in  water  at 
once,  is  not  always  the  case.  Whenever  the 
roots  are  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  take 
them  out  of  the  earth,  wash  them  gently  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  radicles,  and  then  place 
them  in  the  water.  It  is  not  requisite  that 
bulbs  in  water  should  be  placed  in  much 
heat,  for  the  principal  stimulus  to  a newly 
planted  bulb  is  the  moisture  ; and  if  the  room 
in  which  the  glasses  are  placed  be  kept  to 
45  or  48  degrees,  that  will  promote  the  vege- 
tation for  some  time  as  much  as  if  10  or 
15  degrees  higher.  When  the  flower-stem 
has  risen  an  inch  or  two,  then  the  heat 
may  be  considerably  increased ; that  is, 
the  glasses  may  be  removed  from  a room 
without  a fire  to  one  where  a fire  is  kept, 
and  where  the  temperature  will  generally  be 
found  between  55  to  65  degrees.  Here  they 
will  advance  with  considerable  rapidity, 
especially  if  they  be  placed  near  a stand  or 
stage  near  a window  of  a south  or  south  east 
aspect.  They  will  blow,  however,  withont 
any  sun,  but  the  colours  of  the  flowers  will 
be  inferior.  'J'hose  who  keep  bulbs  in  water 
are  oYten  at  a loss  when  to  change  it.  There 
is,  however,  no  fixed  time  for  this  purpose ; 
the  chief  principle  is  to  keep  the  water  sweet 
and  pure,  and  which  can  be  the  better  accom- 
plished by  putting  a little  salt  into  the  water, 
which  will  also  contribnte  greatly  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  Camphor  is  also  a 
great  antiputrescent,  and  it  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  many  florists  to  be  put  into  the 
w'ater — that  is,  a small  bit  of  the  size  of  a 
pea  into  each  glass.  In  a temperature  of  45 
or  48  degrees,  when  the  bulbs  are  newly 
planted,  the  danger  of  all  putrefaction  wilt 
be  avoided  by  changing  the  water  once  a 
week.  At  60  degrees,  and  the  glass  nearly 
filled  with  roots,  the  water  will  get  putrid, 
and  show  a muddiuess  in  two  or  three  days, 
or  less,  and  whenever  it  does  so,  it  ought 
to  be  changed.  The  operation  of  changing 
is  easily  done  by  one  person,  when  the  roots 
arc  only  an  inch  or  two  long ; but  after  the 
flower-stems  are  of  some  length,  and  the 
roots  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  two 
persons  become  requisite : one  to  take  out 
the  bulb  and  hold  it,  ami  to  dip  its  roots 
once  or  twice  in  a vessel  of  clear  water  to 
clean  them  a little : and  another  to  empty 
and  rinse  out  the  glass,  and  refill  it  with 
water.  It  is  essential  that  the  water  used 
for  renewal  or  for  rinsing  the  roots  should  be 
of  the  same  temperature  os  that  which  it  is 
to  replace,  and  this  can  easily  be  done  by 
pouring  a little  hot  water  in  the  cold  water. 
Whether  it  be  hard  or  soft  is  unimportant. 
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FIE8T  WEEK  IN  NOVEMBEK, 

TctiPS. — It  is  time  tulip  planting  was 
commenced  in  earnest.  The  soil  should  be 
covered  from  heavy  rains,  that  it  may  be  in 
a friable  and  fit  state  to  close  to  the  bulbs  on 
planting.  It  is  more  advisable  at  all  times 
to  wait  a few  day  till  this  state  of  drought 
can  be  obtained,  than  to  hurry  the  bulbs 
into  soil  in  an  unfit  state  to  receive  them. 

Dahlias. — Continue  to  collect  the  late 
pods  of  ripe  seeds.  ITiere  is  no  necessity 
for  taking  op  the  roots  at  present,  but  we 
advise  lifting  them  ; they  will  then  be  safe 
from  injuiy  by  sudden  frost. 

Bulbous  Koots. — This  is  still  a proper 
time  to  plant  various  hardy  bulbous  roots  ; 
and  let  it  be  done  in  dry  open  weather,  and 
as  early  in  the  month  as  pos.sible,  for  any 
general  plantations.  Tulips  and  hyacinths, 
if  they  be  planted  in  beds,  must  be  planted 
in  rows  six  to  nine  inches  asunder,  and  the 
same  distance,  or  not  less  than  six  inches 
between  plant  and  plant  in  the  row,  and 
about  three  inches  deep,  and  such  as  are 
designed  for  the  common  flower  borders  may 
either  be  deposited  in  a continued  row, 
fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  edge,  or 
planted  in  small  patches  or  clumps,  three, 
lour,  or  five  roofs  together.  Loir  these  roots 
be  planted  in  such  beds  and  borders  as  lie 
tolerably  dry  all  winter,  for  if  the  ground 
be  too  wet,  many  of  the  roots  planted  now 
would  be  liable  to  rot,  or  be  much  damaged, 
particularly  the  hyacinths. 

Bulbs  in  Water  Glasses  and  Pots. — 
Some  bulbous  roots  may  now  be  planted  in 
water  glasses  to  blow  early  in  the  apart- 
ment of  a dwelling-house,  or  more  early 
still  in  a hothouse,  such  as  hyacinths,  dw.arf 
tulips,  polyanthus,  narcissus,  &c.,  filling  the 
glasses  with  clean,  fresh,  soft  water.  Place 
one  bulb  in  each  glass,  the  bottom  a little 
immersed  in  the  water,  and  place  the  glasses 
ih  a warm,  light  room,  or  in  a greenhouse,  or 


in  a hothouse.  It  should,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  tlie  water  into  which  the  bulbs 
are  put  should  be  previously  boiled,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  destroying  all  tlie 
insects  and  animalculao  which  may  be  in  the 
water,  and.  which,  although  invisible,  do 
great  damage  to  the  roots.  A piece  of,  cam- 
phor, or  a little  salt  will  be  found  highly 
beneficial  in  promoting  the  vegetation  of  the 
plant.  Some  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  pots 
of  light  dry  earth,  some  of  which  are  either  to 
flower  in  the  apartments  of  a house,  or  in  the 
open  air,  the  ensuing  spring,  or  also  to  place 
some  in  a hothouse  or  foroinghouse  for 
earlier  spring  flowering.  Observe,  in  plant- 
ing these  bulbs  in  pots  to  insert  them  only 
a little  depth,  or  but  just  covered  with  earth. 

Crocuses  and  Snowdrops.  — C.-ocuses 
and  snowdrops  of  different  sorts  m.iy  also  now 
be  planted,  and  it  is  now  high  time  that  all 
these  sorts  were  put  info  the  ground.  These 
roots  may  be  planted  either  in  small  patches 
or  in  continued  rows,  within  five  or  six 
inches  of  the  edge  of  the  border,  or  the 
patches  disposed  in  a varied  order,  more  or 
less  inward,  as  mentioned  last  month.  Do 
not  plant  those  roots  deeper  than  twelve 
inches  below  the  surface.  Narcissuses  and 
jonquils,  frittillarias,  crown  imperials,  gla- 
dioli, bulbous  ins,  star  of  Betlilehem,  mai*- 
tagons,  lilies,  and  all  other  bulbous  roots  that 
are  still  remaining  out  of  the  ground  may 
now  bo  planted,  when  time  and  dry  open 
weather  will  permit. 

Perennial  and  Biennial  Plants. — 
Many  sorts  of  perennial  plants  may  still  be 
planted,  such  as  the  scarlot  lychnis,  rose 
campion,  rocket,  catchfly,  campanula, 
bachelor’s  buttons,  and  the  like.  Likewi.se 
plant  where  wanted  swectwilliams,  wall- 
flowers, stocks,  July  flowers,  carnations, 
pinks,  columbinee,  Canterbury  bells,  true  ' 
primrose,  Greek  valeriau,  and  honesty.  • 
This  is  also  a good  time  to  transplant ' I 
perennial  sunflowers,  golden  rod,  perennial 
asters,  hollyhocks,  French  honeysuckles,..! 
monk’s  hood  and  peonies,  Sulomun's  ooal. 
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and  irises.  Thrift,  London  pride,  gentianella, 
double  daisies,  winter  aconite,  lily  of  the 
valley,  polyanthuses,  auriculas  and  prim- 
roses, with  many  other  sorts  may  now  be 
planted.  In  planting  the  different  sorts,  let 
all  the  large  or  tall-growing  plants  be  placed 
more  or  less  inward  in  the  borders  or  clumps, 
and  the  others  of  middling  or  smaller  growth 
planted  similarly  forward  in  proper  grada- 
tion to  the  lowest  .towards  the  front.  Like* 
wise  observe  to  intermix  the  different  sorts 
in  such  a manner  that  there  may  be  an 
agreeable  variety  and  regular  succession  of 
flowers  in  every  part.  Any  principal  sorts 
of  perennials  and  biennials  may  also  be  now 
planted  in  pots. 

Seedling  Flowers. — The  boxes  or  pots 
of  seedling  flowers  should  be  removed  to  a 
warm  situation  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
provided  it  were  not  dona  .in  October.  If 
these  boxes  or  pots  bo  plunged  in  a dry 
warm  border  it  will  secure  tlie  young  bulbs 
or  other  plants  the  better  from  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  and  when  it  proves  very 
severe,  it  will  be  advisable  to  cover  them 
with  long  litter,  or  with  mats,  or  any  in 
beds  may  also  have  similar  occasional  pro* 
tection. 

AuRipuLAS  IN  Pots. — The  choicest  kinds 
of  auriculas  in  pots,  and  tlie  carnation  layers 
which  were  planted  in  small  pots,  should  now 
be  placed  in  some'  warm  situation,  and  it 
would.be  of  material  benefit  if  they  could  be 
occasionally  guarded  from  excessive  rains, 
snow  and  frost,  when  either  happens.  The 
pots  may  at  this  time  be  placed  or  plunged 
closely  together  in  a garden  frame,  if  not 
done  last  month ; and  when  the  weather  is 
unfavourable,  let  the  plants  be  defended  by 
putting  on  the  glasses.  But  where  there  are 
no  frames  and  glasses,  the  pots  may  be  set 
closely  together  in  a raised  bed  of  dry  soil, 
or  of  very  light  dry  earth ; the  pots  may  be 
plunged ; and  when  convenient,  low  hoop- 
bends  may  be  placed  archways  across,  and 
so  covered  with  mats  in  bad  weather.  Let 
these  plants  in  dry  open  weather  be  con- 
stantly uncovered,  day  and  night.  Where 
there  are  no  proper  conveniences  of  shelter, 
as  above,  place  the  pots  in  some  warm  bor- 
der, &o.,  near  a south  wall,  and  the  pots  of 
auriculas  in  particular  may  occasionally,  in 
excessive  wet  or  snowy  weather,  bo  laid 
down  on  one  side  under  the  wall,  to  pre* 
serve  tliem  more  effectually  from  damage  by 
too  great  moisture,  and  the  carnations  con- 
tinued in  a similar  situation,  but  the  pots 
not  laid  down,  tlie  plants  nut  being  so  liable 
to  injury  from  excessive  wet. 

Eanunculuses  and  Anemones.  — The 
rauunculuses  and  anemones  should  also  bo 


planted  in  beds  and  borders  of  light  dry 
earth,  for  a wet  soil  would  be  apt  to  rot  the 
roots.  Let  the  beds  be  three  or  four  feet 
wide,  finished  with  a slight  rounding,  with  a 
smooth  even  surface.  Let  the  choicest  kinds 
of  these  roots  be  planted  in  beds  for  the  con- 
venience of  protecting  them  in  winter,  and 
also  in  the  spring  when  they  are  in  bloom. 
In  planting  these  roots,  let  the  saine  dis- 
tance and  manner  be  observed  as  in  last 
month.  But  if  they  be  planted  in  the  borders, 
let  them  most  generally  be  put  in  small 
patches,  four  or  five  roots  in  each,  and  the 
patches  may  be  three  or  four  to  five  or  six 
feet  distant.  These  roots  should  not  be 
planted  more  than  two  inches  deep. 

Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Ever- 
greens.— Planting  may  still  be  continued  in 
open  weather  amongst  all  the  hardy  kinds  of 
flowering  shrubs,  and  trees  for  furnishing  the 
shrubbery  compartments — such  as  roses, 
honeysuckles,  syringas,  lilacs,  and  labur- 
nums, hypericums,  erodicums,  dog-wood 
azaleas,  mazereons,  raespilusis,  &c.,  and  also 
may  be  planted  bladdertena,  scorpiontena, 
althea  frutex,  and  spLrace  frutex,  double- 
flowering cherry,  white  and  yellow  jasmines, 
lumachs,  acacias,  bignouia,  and  guelder  rose, 
and  all  other  hardy,  -deciduous  shrubs  and 
trees ; likewise  most  sorts  of  hardy  ever- 
greens. Planting  in  pots  may  also  now  be 
performed  to  any  desirable  extent ; orna- 
mental flowering  shrubs  of  moderate  growth, 
to  place  on  fire  hearths,  or  when  in  flower 
in  any  principal  compartments,  and  some  to 
force  in  hothouses,  for  early  flowering,  such 
as  roses,  &o. 

Kewlt-planted  Trees. — Take  care  now, 
if  frosts  should  set  in  severely,  to  protect  the 
roots  of  the  choicer  sorts  of  newly-planted 
shrubs  and  trees  by  laying  strawy  mulch  on, 
the  surface  of  the  ground ; but  this  is  more 
particularly  to  be  understood  of  tlie  more 
curious  or  tender  kinds ; but  would  also 
be  beneficial  to  all  others.  Place  stakes  to 
secure  newly-planted  trees  and  shrubs  that 
stand  in  need  of  support,  especially  those  in 
exposed  situations ; and  this  should  not  be 
omitted  in  proper  time,  it  being  materially 
necessary;  because,  whilst  the  wind  has 
power  to  rock  them  and  disturb  the  roots. 
It  retards  their  striking  fresh  root  firr&ly  in 
their  emission  of  new  fibres,  but  being 
secured  witli  stakes,  they  will  strike  sooner 
and  more  effectually.  Therelore,  let  a stout 
stake  be  driven  down  to  even?  such  newly- 
planted  tree  or  shrub,  which  the  wind  has 
evidently  much  power  over,  either  by  their 
tall  growth  or  large  head,  and  let  the  prii^ 
cipal  stem  be  tied  to  the  stake  in  a neat  and 
secure  manner. 
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Tender  Exotic  Plants. — The  tender 
exotic  plants  about  in  the  borders  or  in 
beds,  such  as  rhododendrons,  azalias,  mag- 
nolias, helmias,  and  many  other  sorts,  will 
be  better  by  mulching  about  dieir  roots,  and 
,some  of  the  more  tender  ones  will  require' 
in  very  hard,  frosty  weather,  to  be  covered 
with  mats.  'J'he  China  rose,  also,  and  some 
others  of  a ddicate  nature,  should  be  mulched 
up  about  the  roots,  and  covered  with  some 
sort  of  covering,  if  the  frost  be  very  severe,^ 
without  a large  covering  of  snow  on  the' 
ground. 

Alpine  and  other  Rare  Plants  rsr 
Pots. — These  plants  should  be  placed  in 
their  winter  quarters  as  early  in  the  month 
as  possible,  not  only  to  prevent  the  pots  from 
being  broken,  by  expansion  from  frosts,  but- 
also  to  gnard  the  plants  from  too  much 
in  listnre.  Those  which  were  placed  under 
cover  last  month  should  now  be  frequently 
looked  over,  and  all  dead  or  decaying  leaves 
or  stems  removed,  as  well  as  all  mouldiness, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mould  in  the  pots. 
Anything  tending  to  encourage  decay  should 
be  carefully  removed.  Many  of  the  more 
rare  species  should  have  the  surface  of  the 
mould,  in  the  pots  covered  with' fine  sharp 
sand,  or  small  fragments  of  porous  stone  or 
brickbats,  to  act  as  absorbers  of  super- 
abundant moisture.  The  glasses  or  covers 
should  now  be  kept  on,  during  damp  and 
Wet  days,  and  almost  always  during  night,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  guard  against  damp, 
or  too  muoh  moisture,  of  which  most  alpine 
plants  in  a stale  of  cultivation  are  impatient, 
in  autumn  and  winter. 

liORUEKS  OF  THE  FlOWER  GARDEN.-'-Id 
the  course  of  this  montli,  most  of  the  her-  • 
baccous  and  annual  plants  will  have  gone  out 
of  flower.  The  borders  should  then  be  gone 
over,  and  the  remaining  plants  regulated ; 
the  decayed  stems  cut  down,  and  the  borders 
neatly  hoed  and  raked  or  dugi  In  this  state 
they  are  to  remain  till  spring. 

Gueenuouse  Plants — When  the  weather 
is  open  and  mild,  some  of  the  glasses  should 
he  opened  everyday,  to  admit  fresh  air  into 
the  house,  particularly  when  the  sun  shines  ; 
but  this  should  be  don»  before  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  tliey  may  be 
left  open  during  four  or  five  hours  each  day, 
according  to  the  ti^mperature  of  the  air.  If 
sharp,  frosty  weather  continues  in  the  day 
time,  the  house  must  be  kept  close  shut;  and 
where  there  are  flues,  it  will  be  of  oonsiiler* 
able  advantage  to  heat  them  occasional ly,  iu 
order  to  expel  any  damp  in  very  wet,  fo^gy 
weatlier,  but  by  no  means  let  the  flues  bo 
overheated.  .\Isu  examine  the  plants  lo  see 
when  tb-jy  require  a moderate  degree  of 


water,  although  plants  ,of  a succulent  nalrrre, 
will  scarcely  require  any.  All'dcad  and  vie- 
cayed  leaves  should  be  instantly  picked  c'J,* 
or  if  they  have  contracted  any  mouldiiicss, 
dust,  cobwebs,'  &c.,  they  onght.to  be  cleaned. 
All  decayed  shoots  should  be'  cut  off,  the 
earth  in  the  tubs  or  pots  must  be  loosened 
where  it  is  bound,  and'  every  part  of  the 
. house  kept  perfectly  clean.  Where'  any  c£ 
the  hardier  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants,  rtek 
as  myrtles,  &c.,  are  kept  in  frames  aad 
glasses,  plenty  of  air  should' be  admitted,  ’ 
giving  ocfcasional  moderate  watering,  'obi- 
serving  to  shut  the  glasses  close  iu  the  even- 
ing, and  in  cold  weather  or  severe  frosts,  st 
, which  times  the  glasses  should  be  well 
, covered  'with  mats;  &c.  By.  these  means  th«' 

! plants  may  be  preserved  in  health  daring 
I he  winter.  The  hardier  kinds  of  plaots  ' 
:from  New  South  Wales  and  elsewhere  may, 
be  placed  in  a dfy  pit,  and  covered  with  a , 
frame  and  glasses,  and  managed  in  the  saox . 
maimer. 

Gravel  I^alks.  — The  gravel  walks' 
ishbuid  often  be  cleared  from  leaves  and! 
.other  litter,  and  .occasionally  rolled;  as  few, 
weeds  now  appear,  these  should  be  tak«» , 
out,  and  the  fre'qqent  rolling,  will  prevent 
others  from  rising,  or  the  surface'  beiag 
overrun  with  moss.  This  is  much  nsocre 
eligible  than  to  thi'ow  the  -walks  up  iat* 
ridges  for  the  winter,  with  an  intention  te  I 
kill  the  weeds,  and  prevent  their  seeds  feoat.; 
vegetating^  'rinco  tills  would  rather  tend  as 
promote  theirfuture  growth,  besides  render- ' 
iiig  the  gra-^el'unfit  to  walk  upon. 


SECOND  WEEK  IN  NOVEMBER. 

Telips.— Get  the  bulbs  into  the  groasi 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Every  day  they  ' 
kept  out  will  tend  to  injure  them  more  x , 
less. 

I i\)LYANTii0SE!3.  — As  soon  as  the  soil  » . 
BufiSbiently  dry,  move  tlm  surface  betwvj-Ne 
the  plants,  destroy  slugs,  and  eai'ih  tl-e 
plants  up  with  a little  fresh  soil,  so  that  '.fia 
stems  be  well  covered  lo  protect  the 
&c.,  from  frost  and  insects. 

Pansies.— Where  convenience  is  at  h^dt 
it  will  bo  advisable  to  pot  off  a few  plai.;«*  , 
and  protect  them  in  a cold  frame  through 
winter  montlis ; they  will  be  found  uset'al  'w  ' 
repair  losses,  by  making  goyd  deliciencie:;  i* 
beds  In  the  spring.  Treat  ttiem  after  tive 
planner  of  carnations.  Give  as  much  air 
bglit  us  thb  weather  will  allow. 

D.uilias. — It  is' not  at  all  improbab!.'  Iki4' 
by  the  middle  of  this  month  the  frost  luiy 
have  killed  the  dahlias  down  to  the  gi-'.  ^ouL, 
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"When  this  takes  place,  the  stems  should  be 
sut  down  to  within  a foot  or  nine  inches  of 
the  ground,  preparatory  to  their  being  taken 
wp  for  Che  winter.  Tliis  should  be  proceeded 
with  only  on  dry  days,  and  when  the  earth 
is  dry  also.  A very  slight  covering  of  litter, 
fern,  or  rotten  tan,  will  protect  them  in  the 
ground  all  winter ; and  when  this  plan  is 
Allowed,  the  plants  will  flower  earlier  next 
sammer.  But  by  far  tbe  safest  and  most 
Bsual  method  Is  to  take  them  up  as  soon  as 
the  autumnal  frosts  have  destroyed  the  tops, 
and  pack  them  in  dry  sand,  in  a dry  cellar 
or  hothouse,  where  they  are  safe  from  the 
influence  of  frost.  Great  care  ought  to  be 
taken  that  the  tubers  be  not  cut,  mangled,  or 
bruised,  when  they  are  taken  up,  and  that 
they  be  moderately  dried,  previously  to  being 
stored  away.  Upon  a large  scale  they  may 
tie  buried  in  pits  like  potatoes,  or  in  any 
other  way  so  that  they  be  not  dried  up,  nor 
yet  suffered  to  rot  from  a superabundance  of 
Bioisture.  Many  dahlia  roots  are  annually 
iost.  fi'om  both  causes';  and  it  would  appear 
that  in  moderately  dry  soils  they  would  be 
snuch  safer  if  left  till  wanted  in  the  ground 
where  they  produced  their  flowers,  and 
slightly  covered  thereby.  Being  taken  up 
immediately  after  the  abrupt  and  conse- 
quently unnatural  suspension  of  vegetable 
iife,  and  stacked  in  any  way  whatever,  it 
appears  that  a pre-disposition  to  ferment  is 
fcli'ought  on  in  the  roots  so  treated  to  an  ex- 
tent equal  to  the  destruction  of  vegetable 
life,  aualagous  to  what  takes  place  in  the  case 
ef  potatoes  allowed  to  ferment,  from  being 
fitted  either  in  too  great  quantities,  or  in  too 
damp  a state.  Dahlia  roots,  upon  the  other 
imnd,  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  changes, 
irom  being  hung  up  or  laid  upon  open 
ahelves,  suffer  equally,  but  from  a different 
•srnse  from  that'of  fermentation,  namely,  from 
too  powerful  an  action  of  air  on  their  sur- 
face, which  dries  them  up  so  as  completely 
*odes:roy  the  vital  principle.  During  win- 
ter, but  particularly  during  the  first  few 
weylcs  after  they  are  taken  up,  they  should 
be  often  carefully  examined,  as  they  are  more 
likely  to  become  rotten  when  fir^t  taken  into 
tlte  house  t hail  afterwards.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence how  or  where  they  are  kept  during 
winter,  so  that  they  be  moderately  dry,  and 
st'cure  from  frost.  Few  cultivators  now  keep 
their  dahlias  in  the  ground  during  winter,  bq- 
«ause,  besides  the  chance  of  losing  the  more 
tender  varieties,  the  increase  of  new  sorts 
is.  now  annually  so  great  that  tbe  arrange- 
xnsiic  of  pluming  them  requires  to  bo  altered 
•very  aeason.  It,  therefore,  follows,  that 
ttrderii  dahlias  really  stand  iu  the  ground  with- 
«ut  injury  during  winter,  tlie  roiy  circum-. 


stance  of  a fresh  arrangement  at  planting 
time,  by  the  exclusion  of  some  sorts,  and  the 
addition  of  others,  would  render  their  being 
taken  up  a measure  of  positive  necessity. 
Young  plants  are  said  to  produce  the  finest 
flowers,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  multiply- 
ing them  annually  from  cuttings,  which  make 
the  best  plants. 

Ranunculuses  and  Anemones.  — More 
ranunculuses  and  anemones  should  now  be 
planted,  to  succeed  those  put  in  the  ground 
in  the  former  month.  The  beds  or  borders 
should  be  dry,  and  so  rounded  as  readily  to 
carry  off  rains,  &c.  The  choice  roots,  like 
the  tulips,  require  protection,  by  occasional 
covering  with  mats,  &c.  They  should  not 
be  planted  deeper  than  two  inches  in  the 
ground,  and  at  the  distance  of  six  inches  from 
each  other,  or  they  may  be  placed,  that  is, 
those  of  an  inferior  kind,  on  the  common 
flower  borders,  in  circular  patches  of  four  or 
five  roots,  with  one  iu  the  centre,  and  the  / 
patches  four  or  five  feet  distant. 

Auiuculas  and  Carnations.— The  plants 
of  choice  auriculas  in  pots,  as  also  those  of  car- 
nation lasers,  should,  if  not  done  before,  be 
now  removed  into  a warm  situation,  where 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  mid-day  sun, 
and  be  well  sheltered  from  heavy  rain,  snow, 
&c.,  by  coverings  either  of  glasses,  mats, 
canvas,  &c.  The  pots  containing  the  less 
valuable  kinds  may  be  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a south  wall,  and  in  wet  weather 
laid  down  on  their  sides  to  protect  the  roots 
from  receiving  too  much  moisture.  Where 
any  dead  leaves  appear,  let  them  be  taken 
off;  and  now  and  then,  where  the  plants  are 
not  laid  down,  stir  the  surface  of  the  mould 
in  the  pots,  which  will  give  them  a neat 
appearance,  as  well  os  benefit  the  plants. 

Bulbous  Roots. — The  tulip  and  hyacinth 
roots  may  now  be  planted  to  succeed  those 
put  in  the  ground  in  October.  The  tulip 
roots,  if  planted  in  borders,  may  be  put  in 
the  ground  about  six  inches  deep,  and  six  or 
eight  inches  distant  from  each  other,  but  the 
inferior  sorts  may  bo  planted  towards  the 
front  of  the  common  flower  borders,  in  small 
clumps  or  patches,  four  or  five  roots  together, 
and  the  patches  four  ur  five  feet  distant  from 
each  other ; those  which  are  planted  in  beds 
should  have  them  rounded,  and  where  the 
soil  is  of  a moist  nature,  the  beds  should  he 
raised  six  inches  above  the  common  level  of 
tbe  ground.  The  same  management  will  ha 
required  for  the  hyacinths,  crocuses,  narcis- 
su.ses,  jonquils,  snowdrojis,  crown  imparials, 
lilies  ; and  several  other  bulbs,  which  are  loft 
unplauted,  should  now  be  put  in  the  ground, 
as  directed  in  a former  month. 

Bkuke  Floiyeuino  SUUUB3.  — Prune 
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flowering  shrubs  and  evergreens,  and  the 
shrubbery  ground  between  and  about  the 
plants.  Cut  out  from  these  shrubs,  or  prune 
as  required,  any  very  long  rambling  and  rude 
shoots  of  last  summer’s  growth,  also  dis- 
orderly low  stragglers,  and  reduce  to  order 
any  very  irregular  growing  main  branches, 
and  cut  out  casual  dead  wood,  or  where  the 
general  branches  of  any  particular  shrubs 
grow  in  a very  confused,  rambling  irregu- 
larity, should  give  them  a little  orderly  prun- 
ing, as  may  seem  necessary,  whereby  to 
reduce  the  head  to  a somewhat  regular  form. 
Let  none  of  the  branches  of  two  or  more 
shrubs  interfere  or  mix  together,  but  let 
every  plant  be  kept  single,  which  is  always 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  except  in  such 
compartments  where  it  is  designed  any  shall 
form  a thickly  growth  and  overspread  the 
ground.  "When  the  shrubs  are  pruned,  let 
the  shrubbery  ground  be  then  dug  nearly 
one  spade  deep,  and  uke  up  all  suckers  sent 
up  from  the  roots  of  the  shrubs. 

Transplant  Suckers  for  Propagation. 
— Take  up  suckers  of  roses  and  lilacs,  and 
of  various  other  shrubs,  to  plant  for  pro- 
pagating the  respective  sorts  ; plant  them  in 
nursery  rows,  where  they  will  make  proper 
plants  in  one  or  two  years’  time,  ana  may 
then  be  transplanted  into  the  clumps  or 
borders. 

Mignonette,  Stocks,  &c.  — Look  to 
mignonette,  stocks,  and  all  other  sorts  of 
flowering  plants  in  pots,  that  they  be  pro- 
tected from  severe  weather.  They  should 
be  set  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  some  other 
houses  in  frames,  where  the  air  is  nearly  of 
a heat  capable  of  preserving  greenhouse 
plants  during  winter. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Continue  careful 
attention  to  your  greenhouse  plants,  now  in 
general  all  housed  for  the  winter— they  will 
require  admission  of  fresh  air  every  mild 
day,  occasional  gentle  watering,  and  protec- 
tion from  frost  and  other  inclement  weather. 
When  the  weather  is  temperately  mild  and 
calm,  let  some  of  the  lights  or  glass  sashes 
be  opened  moderately  every  day,  about  nine 
or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  admit  fresh 
air,  observing  to  open  them  sooner  or  later, 
and  less  or  more,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  day,  or  whether  cloudy  or  sunny, 
for  they  must  be  allowed  a plentiful  supply 
of  pure  air  daily,  at  all  favourable  opportu- 
nities in  moderate  weather,  being  careful  to 
shut  the  windows  about  three  or  four  o’clock, 
or  sooner  if  the  air  changes  very  cold,  or  a 
sharp  cutting  wind,  in  which  case  it  will  not 
be  proper  to  open  at  all,  and  never  admit  air 
in  very  foggy,  or  raw,  cold,  damp  w,  ather. 
Watering  to  the  exotics  of  this  department 
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will  still  be  required,  occasionally,  in  » 
moderate  degree,  but  principally  iu  mild, 
temperate  weather,  and  preferably  in  the 
forenoon  of  a sunny  day,  paying  particular 
attention  to  give  it  only  where  you  shall  see 
necessary,  and  always  with  some  cautious 
moderation,  so  as  never  to  over-water  at  this 
season,  nor  any  time  during  the  winter. 
Where  any  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  green- 
house plants  are  in  frames  or  glass  pits, 
give  moderate  air  on  mild  days,'  and  occa- 
sional very  gentle  waterings ; shut  the 
glasses  close  every  evening,  in  cold  weather, 
and  if  frosty  or  very  cold,  cover  the  glasses 
at  once ; likewise  in  severe  frosts  apply  a 
lining  of  litter  or  moderately  warm  dung  or 
the  outside  behind. 

Seedling  Bulbous-rooted  Flowers. — 
Tlie  beds  of  seedling  bulbous-rooted  flowers 
which  were  not  removed  the  last  seasaa 
should  be  raked  over,  in  order  to  prevent 
moss  or  weeds  from  growing  upon  them, 
and  some  fresh  earth  should  be  spread  over 
their  surface,  in  order  to  prevent  the  frosts 
from  injuring  the  roots  ; and  when  there  is 
danger  of  severe  frost,  if  the  beds  bs 
covered  over  with  some  rotten  tan,  it  wilt 
prevent  the  frost  from  penetrating  deep  inta 
the  ground. 

Planting  Deciduous  Shruds.— In  ligW: 
absorbent  soils  all  kinds  of  deciduous  shrafas 
may  now  be  planted,  if  the  weather  be 
favourable  for  their  reception ; but  wefc 
soils,  in  cold  situations,  should  not  be  planted 
in  till  spring.  Nothing  can  be  more  hurtful  t* 
a plant  than,  at  this  season  particularly,  t» 
bed  its  roots  in  mortar,  by  which  the  tender 
fibrils  are  ever  afterwards  cramped,  if  they 
do  not  actually  perish  in  consequence.  Evek 
light  soils,  therefore,  should  not  be  planted  is 
at  this  time,  if  tlicy  be  in  a very  wet  state. 
The  mould  at  the  time  of  planting  should  be 
so  far  pliable  as  not  to  adhere  to  the  spado, 
which,  indeed,  is  a good  rule  in  planting  at 
any  season  or  in  any  soil. 

Chrysanthf.mums.  — The  chrysanthe- 
mums are  now  in  full  flower,  and  should  be 
regularly  watered;  and  if  they  be  in  pots, 
they  should  be  placed  where  tliey  can  hava 
the  full  benefit  of  the  mid-day-sun.  The 
flowers  which  have  begun  to  fade  should  be 
removed,  as,  independently  of  their  unseemly 
appearance,  they  have  a tendency  to  injure 
the  blooms  which  are  yet  upon  the  plants. 
We  have  seen  in  a certain  horticultural  work 
that  it  is  recommended  not  to  cut  down  the 
stems  after  the  flowering  is  over,  and  the 
foliage  has  begun  to  decay,  and  this  advice 
is  given  on  the  principle,  that  the  old  stems 
both  sh(  Iter  and  retard  the  young  suckers. 
If  practical  gardeners  would  attend  mote 
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cSosely  than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
to  the  dictations  of  Nature,  and  not  be  guided 
by  fallacious  theories,  we  should  nut  see  so 
many  blunders  committed  in  the  practical 
department  of  floriculture.  The  same  prin- 
ciple that  teaches  the  promologist  to  cut 
down  the  caiies  of  the  raspberry,  after  the 
fruiting  is  over,  ought  to  teach  tlie  florist  to 
cut  down  the  stems  of  the  chrysanthemums. 
It  is  beggaring  the  question  altogether  to 
talk  of  the  stems  sheltering  the  suckers. 
Shpw  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  suckers 
require  slielter,  and  then  we  will  determine 
upon  the  impropriety  of  the  practice  of  cut- 
ting down  the  stems. 

Geneiul  Directiqns. — Clear  tlie  borders 
and  other  flinvei-  cdmparttnents  from  all  dead 
annual  plants,  pulling  them  up  by  the  roots,, 
.such  as  the  African  and  French  marigolds, 
lavateras,  China  asters,  and  all  others  of  the. 
like  kind,  for  these  never  survive  to  flower 
again.  Likewise  cut  down  all  the  dead 
atoms  or  decayed  flower-stalks  of  perennial 
plants,  and  let  the  borders  be  Well  cleaned 
liom  the  fallen  leaves  of  trees,  and  all  sorts 
of  rubbish  and  litter.  After  this  give  the 
borders  a general  clearing  and  dressing  ; let 
them  be  gone  over  with  a hoe  on  a dry  day, 
cutting  up  all  remaining  weeds,  and  loosening 
liie  general  surtace,  and  then  rake  them 
imoolli,  or  otherwise!  let  them  be  neatly  dug 
’*2d  raked..  This  puts  a stop  to  the  growth  ■ 
of  weeds,  and  renders  the- borders  clean  and 
decent  for  the  winter  season.  They  will 
also  be  clear  and  ready  to  receive  what  other 
plants  may  be  thought  wanting;  wliich  may 
£ow  be  planted,  of  the  various  hardy  sorts 
lhat  may  be  required. 


THIRD  WTEEK  in  KOVEIUIEE. 

Auricolas. — Give  these  plants  the  same 
•Itentioii  as  last  recommended. 

CaKKAJIONS  AND  PiCOTEES. — Slight  fcOStS 

1^111  not  injure  these  plants.  Young  florists 
are  apt  to  cover  them  too  much  at  this  season, 
which  Ihriugs  on  the  spot,  or  mildew,  and 
also  a yellow  and  sickly  appearance.  Give 
plenty  of  air  and  light ; pull  off  the  glasses  at 
every  opportunity,  and  give  a moderate 
qapply  of  water.  The  plants  are  growing, 
and  must  bo  Jiept  moist,  more  particularly 
the  pipings,  which  will  continue'  to  grow  as 
Ipng  .as  tlie  weather  is  open.  Look  well  for 
slugs  and  small  snails,  and  prevent  as  much 
mischief  as  possible  by  these  pests. 

Tulu's. — We  again  remind  our  readers  to 
Suish  phiuting  the  tulips,  before  the  season 
s too  far  advanced — severe  frost  may  soou 


make  its  appearance  and  prevent  the  opera- 
tion. 

DAin.iAS. — Take  advantage  of  every  dry 
day,  and  get  up  the  dahlias.  ^ 

Pinks. — See  that  the  young  plants  are  all 
firm  in  the  ground,  if  not,  fix  them  by  pressing 
the  soil  gently  to  their  roots.  Look  once 
more  to  tlie  labels  if  of  wood,  written  on  with 
pencil  — slight  frosts  will  soon  obliterate 
them. 

Fibroeb-rooted  Flowering  Plants. 

All  sorts  of  fibrous-rooted  perermial  and 
biennial  flower  plamts  may  now  be  trans- 
planted into  borders,  where  in  a short  time 
they  will  take  root  freely.  I'lie  sorts  to 
plant  now  are  rose  campions  and  sweetwil- 
liams,  campanulas  and  catchfly ; and  also  may 
■be  planted)  rockets. bachlaris,  bulbous;  double 
Tever  few,  antirrhinums,  scarlet  lychnis,  and 
iycHnideas,  and  many  other  similar  sorts. 
The  above-mentioned  plants  grow  nearly  to 
a height,  and  are  very  proper  to  ba  jilanted 
variedly,  more  or  less  towards  the  front  and 
middle  of  the  borders,  &c.,  where  they  will 
rnakc  an  agreeable  appearance  in  tlieir  proper 
time  of  flowering,  but  especially  the  double 
kinds.  Some  of  the  double  wall  flowers  and 
stock  July  flowers,  double  scarlet  lychnis, 
dmible  sweetwilliams,  double  rockets,  double 
rose  campion,  and  the  like,  should  ba  planted 
in  pots  and  removed  to  some-  place  where  the 
plants  can  be.  sheltered  in  severe  weather. 
These  dbuBle  flowers  deserve  particular  care. 

CoLEMBiNE,  Monkshood,  Canterbury 
Bells,  &o.— This  is  a good  time,  if  tlie 
weather  be  anywise  open,  to  plant  colum- 
bines, monkshood,  Canterbury  bells,  fox- 
gloves, tree'  primrose,  great  valerian,  snap- 
dragons, and  such  like  kinds.  Tliose  flowers 
generally  grow  from  two  to  three  and  four 
feet  high  in  the  different  sorts,  and  should  be 
planted  in  a varied  order ; the  lowest  mure 
or  less  forward,  the  others  placed  similarly 
towards  the  middle  and  b.iok  part  of  the 
borders,  &ci  Transplant  also  wall-fljwors 
&nd  stock  J uly  flowers  into  tlie  borders  ; and 
this  is  also  a proper  time  to  plant  carnatious 
and  pinks,  botli  seedling.s  and  layers. 

Crocuses  and  Snowdrops.— This  is  a 
good  season  to  plant  the  crocuses  anJ.  snow- 
drops which  were  taken  out  of  the  ground  in 
summer ; also  winter  aconites.  'J'hese  roots 
may  be  planted  within  about  six  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  borders  or  beds  next  the 
walls,  in  one  continued  row,  set  about  six 
inches  apart,  or  in  little  clumps  or  patches, 
in  which  the  flowers  will  uuiko  the  bast 
appearance,  iorming  the  patches  about  five 
or  six  inches  over ; plant  the  different  sorts 
separately,  foui'  or  five  roots  in  each  patch — 
one  iu  the  middle,  and  three  or  four  round 
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the  edge.  Two  or  three  feet  further,  plant 
another  clump  in  the  same  order,  and  so  on 
to  the  end,  and  in  this  manner  they  may  be 
planted  both  near  the  edge,  and  disposed 
more  or  le-s  inward,  to  display  a greater 
diversity  when  in  flower.  These  small  roots 
should  not  be  planted  more  than  about  two 
inches  deep. 

NaroIbsuses  and  JoNQun.3.  — Various 
sorts  of  narcissuses  and  jonquils  may  now  be 
planted,  and  this  is  also  a proper  time  to  put 
in  the  roots  of  the  English  and  Persian 
bulbous  irises,  frittillarias,  gladioli,  ixias,  and 
all  other  such  like  bulbous  roots  as  were 
taken  up  when  their  leaves  decayed  in 
summer.  When  the  above  roots  are  intended 
to  be  planted  separately  in  beds,  let  them  be 
set  in  rows  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder,  and 
set  the  roots  the  same  distance  from  one 
another  in  the  row,  and  not  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  deep.  But  when  they  are  to 
be  planted  in  the  common  borders,  it  is  the 
best  way  to  plant  three,  four,  or  five  roots 
together  in  a small  patch,  and  allow  at  least 
three  feet  between  every  such  patch  of  roots. 

Cro^vn  Imperials,  Martagons,  &c— 
Crown  imperial  roots,  and  the  roots  of  mar- 
tagons  and  orange  lilies,  that  were  taken  up 
when  the  leaves  decayed  in  summer,  may 
now  likewise  be  planted,  and  where  the 
white  lily,  pancratiums,  or  any  similar 
bulbous  lily  roots,  have  been  removed  since 
their  bloom,  and  are  now  above  ground,  let 
them  be  planted  in  their  proper  places  in  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  this  month.  These 
bulbs  should  be  planted  variedly  towards  the 
middle  and  back  part  of  the  common  flower 
borders,  they  being  of  tall  growth,  planting 
some  more  or  less  forward  and  towards  the 
middle,  ottiers  more  inward  in  the  borders, 
intermixing  the  different  sorts  properly,  at 
one,  two,  or  three  yards’  distance,  and  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  observing  generally,  to 
open  apertures  for  the  large  roots  with  a 
garden  trowel  or  small  spade,  planting  one 
good  root  in  a place ; or,  to  have  a larger 
show  of  bloom,  they  may  be  occasionally 
planted  two  or  three  together. 

Peresniad  Asters,  Everlasting  Sun- 
flowers, &c.  — Where  perennial  asters, 
everlasting  sunflowers,  Michaelmas  daisies, 
golden  rod,  and  other  such  like  large-growing 
fibrous  rooted  perennial  plants  have  stood  in 
one  place  several  years  without  transplanting, 
their  roots  will  have  spread  considerably, 
and  will  be  increased  to  very  large  bunches. 
Where  that  is  the  ease  the  roots  should  now 
either  be  slipped  or  trimmed  in  all  round,  as 
they  stand,  to  a more  moderate  compass,  or 
wholly  taken  up,  and  each  main  root  divided 
into  several  parts,  or  separate  offset  plants, 


not  too  small,  and  then  some  of  the  best 
should  be  immediately  planted  again  in  the 
places  allotted  them,  at  the  distance  before 
mentioned. 

Evergreen  Shrubs  and  Trees.— Ever- 
^een  trees  and  shrubs  may  now  be  planted 
in  the  clumps  or  other  parts  of  the  garden, 
where  they  are  required.  They  may  be 
planted  either  in  distinct  clumps,  or  other 
shrubbery  compartments,  to  have  some 
wholly  of  evergreens  ; and  also  some  in 
assemblage  with  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
in  order  to  produce  the  greater  diversity  and 
variety.  Most  sorts  may  be  removed  in  the 
beginning  or  the  middle  of  this  month,  pro- 
vided the  weather  be  not  frosty.  In  parties 
lar,  however,  may  now  be  planted,  the  straw- 
berry tree,  narbutus,  laurel,  Portugal  laurel, 
laurustinus,  philliareas,  alaternus,  bays,  cis- 
tnses,  evergreens,  oaks,  hollies,  and  mag- 
nolias, pines,  firs,  cedars,  cypress,  junipers, 
and  many  others.  In  planting  these  and  all 
other  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  if  they  are 
to  be  planted  in  clumps,  or  any  continued 
plantations,  let  them  be  set  at  least  four  or 
five  feet  every  way  asunder ; and  some  of  the 
larger  growing  sorts  should  be  allowed  s 
greater  distance,  for  it  la  of  much  importance 
to  allow  any  of  these  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees 
a proper  distance,  as  every  plant,  according 
to  its  kind,  having  room  to  shoot  each  way 
regularly,  they  will  form  handsome  heads, 
and  every  different  shrub  can  also  be  dis- 
tinctly viewed.  Besides,  by  allowing  a due 
distance  between  plant  and  plant,  there  will 
be  a proper  room  left  to  dig  the  ground,  and 
also  to  hoe  and  clean,  and  do  all  necessary 
work  about  the  shrubs. 

Ornamental  Flowering  Shrubs.  — In 
occasionally  introducing  for  planting  in  the 
principal  flower  borders  any  desirable  orna- 
mental flowering  shrubs,  in  order  to  effect  a 
greater  decorative  variety  in  an  embellish- 
ment of  those  compartments,  shrubs  should 
be  generally  chosen  of  a moderate  growth 
for  that  purpose,  such  as  roses,  syringas, 
hypericums,  spirseas,  honeysuckles,  althea 
frutex,  Persian  lilacs,  guel'der  rose,  meze- 
reons,  dwarf  almonds  laurustinus,  arbutus, 
cistuses,  jasmines,  rhododendrons,  &c.,  and 
not  planted  too  close,  as  too  often  practised, 
allotting  the  smaller  at  least  five  or  six  feet, 
and  largpr  ones  ten  or  fifteen  feet  distance ; 
and  in  their  advancing  growth,  keep  them  in 
some  regular  order  below  and  above,  not  to 
overspread  the  under  growing  herbaceous 
flowers  of  the  bulbous,  tuberous,  and  fibrous 
rooted  kinds.  The  shrubs  in  general  should 
mostly  be  kept  trained,  each  with  a shortstem 
below,  near  the  ground,  and  their  heads 
should  have  occasional  pruning  every  year 
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with  the  knife,  and  be  always  kept  somewhat 
regular,  and  within  some  moderate  bounds, 
and  all  suckers  from  the  roots  should  be 
radically  taken  away  in  the  winter  and  spring 
dressing. 

Vatebing  Plants. — "Water  must  now  be 
given  in  a very  sparing  manner  to  plants  in 
pots.  Few  of  the  plants  will  be  in  an  active 
state  of  vegetation,  and,  consequently,  they 
should  be  supplied  in  very  moderate 
quantities,  and  at  pretty  long  intervals,  per- 
haps once  in  eight  or  ten  days.  Some  may 
require  water  oftener,  and  some  kinds  may 
only  need  a little  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  as  all  the  succulents,  and  such  as 
may  now  be  termed  dormant.  Nothing  is 
more  pernicious  to  these  plants  in  winter 
than  damp.  They  should,  therefore,  be 
carefully  divested  of  damped  leaves  as  they 
appear,  and  every  means  should  be  used  to 
expel  humidity  or  foul  air,  such  as  clearing 
the  outsides  of  pots  of  green  mould,  and 
stirring  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  a stick 
or  some  other  implement. 

DtuECnoNS  FOR  Planting  Trf.es.— In 
planting  the  various  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
garden,  one  general  method  serves  for  the 
whole : open  for  every  plant  a circular  hole, 
wide  enough  to  receive  the  root  freely 
every  way,  and  about  a spade  deep,  or  ac- 
cording as  the  root  requires,  and  let  the 
bottom  be  well-loosened.  Then,  having  the 
plants  ready,  prune  the  end  of  all  long  and 
straggling  roots,  and  cut  away  such  as  are 
broken,  damaged,  or  dead ; also  prune  to 
order  any  irregularities  of  the  head  j then 
place  the  plant  in  the  hole  upright,  break  the 
earth  well,  and  throw  it  in  equally,  at  the 
same  time  shaking  the  earth  gently  to  make 
the  earth  fall  in  close  about  and  amongst  all 
the  roots  and  fibres  j when  all  is  in,  tread  the 
earth  gently  round  the  nlant,  and  let  every 
one  be  directly  watered,  especially  if  of  a 
light  dry  soil.  But  in  planting  the  choice 
and  more  tender  sorts  of  evergreens,  such  ns 
arbutus,  magnolia,  rhododendrons,  &e.,  it 
would  be  of  particular  advantage  where  the 
plants  can  he  readily  taken  up  and  brought 
with  balls  of  earth  firmly  about  tlieir  roots  ; 
and  having  a wide  hole  opened  for  each,  the 
plants  should  be  immediately  set  therein 
with  the  ball  of  earth  entire,  and  directly  fill 
up  the  hole,  and  tread  the  surface  gently. 
Immediately  give  each  plant  about  half  a pot 
of  water,  or  according  to  the  size  of  the  hole, 
and  let  such  as  want  support  bo  directly 
staked. 

Bulbous  Flowers. — -The  beds  of  choice 
hyacinths,  jonquils,  polyanthuses,  narcissuses, 
tulips,  &o.,  which  were  planted  last  mouth, 
should,  on  the  apprehension  of  a severe 


winter,  be  covered  for  their  preservation. 
This  is  often  done  by  canvas  or  mats,  sus* 
ended  over  hoops,  in  the  manner  specified  in 
larch  and  April ; but  by  being  too  much  ex- 
cluded from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
roots  are  frequently  injured.  It  is,  besides,  a 
method  both  troublesome  and  expensive  to 
cover  and  uncover  them  as  they  ought  to  be  in 
the  course  of  a changeable  winter.  It  is  less 
so,  and  perhaps  they  may  be  as  effectually 
secured,  with  a covering  to  the  depth  of  two 
inches  of  sawdust,  not  resinous,  and  fine 
sheer  sand,  mixed  in  equal  quantities ; or 
they  may  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  or 
four  inches,  with  one-fourth  part  sand,  and 
three-fourths  rotten  stable  dung,  well  mixed 
together,  which,  besides  preserving,  wouldact 
as  a manure  to  tliem. 


FOURTH  week  IN  NOVEMBER. 

Auriculas. — Continue  to  give  air  to  auri- 
culas, by  drawing  off  the  lights  in  fine  open 
weather,  and  give  water  sparingly  where  the 
ground  is  getting  dry ; look  now  and  then 
tor  slugs,  they  secrete  themselves  under- 
neath the  bottoms  of  the  pots ; if  very 
troublesome  remove  the  pots,  and  sprinkle 
the  bottom  of  the  frame  with  powdered  slaked  : 
lime. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Pick  off 
decayed  foliage, 'keep  the  plants  clean,  and 
loosen  the  surface  of  the  soil,  where  you 
observe  it  getting  close. 

Dahlias. — Taking  up  dahlias  should  now 
be  brought  to  a close.  Dahlia  seed  not  quite-: 
ripe  will  ripen  if  cut  with  a portion  of  the : 
branch  attached  to  it,  and  hung  in  a dry,  airy 
situation,  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 

Culture  of  Si'kikg  Flowering  Bulbs- 
— Spring  flowering  bulbs  should  be  replanted  I 
in  September  or  Octeber.  Those  of  the  i 
summer  in  October  or  November,  and  those  ■ 
of  Autumn  in  July  and  August.  A little' 
before  or  after  is  not  very  material,  only 
where  they  are  put  in  too  soon,  the  spring : 
ones  come  so  forward  as  to  be  liable  to-  be  - 
damaged  in  severe  winters  and  springs,  and! 
when  kept  out  of  the  ground  too  long,  the' 
bulbs  spend  themselves  fast  in  making  roots. 
The  scaly  bulbs,  as  lilies,  should  not  be  kept: 
out  of  the  ground  above  a mouth  or  six. 
weeks.  Those  that  flower  in  summer  may  ■ 
be  put  in  tho^  ground  at  different  times,  as ' 
early  and  late  in  autumn,  and  early  in  the 
new  year,  not  later  than  February,  to  obtain 
a succession  of  blow.  If  any  be  put  in  at  the 
end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March, 
they  should  remain  two  years  for  increase. 
This  is  the  common  practice  with  the  ane- 
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mones  and  ranunculuses,  but  when  planted 
in  winter,  the  soil  should  be  a diy  one,  or 
nriade  so  by  digging  in  a good  quantity  of  fine 
seacoal  ashes,  and  coarse  or  drift  sand,  else 
they  are  apt  to  rot  if  much  wet  falls  before 
they  have  started  fibres,  especially  when 
followed  by  sharp  frosts.  They  may  be 
protected  from  wet  by  mats,  and  from  frost 
by  peas  haulm,  or  wheat  straw. 

Care  of  Newey  Planted  Trees. — 
Newly  planted  trees  and  tall  shrubs  should, 
be  neatly  fastened  to  stakes  with  a soft 
bandage,  so  as  not  to  pinch  or  bruise  the 
bark  ; where  this  has  been  neglected,  many 
trees  have  failed  to  put  forth  new  roots,  by 
having  been  shaken  by  the  wind,  particu- 
larly in  exposed  situations.  Cate  should  be 
taken  to  lay  some  mats  over  the  roots,  to 
prevent  hard  frosts  from  penetrating  them, 
particularly  those  which  are  rather  of  a 
tender  nature.  Plants  in  pots,  whether  of 
the  tree,  shrub,  or  herbaceous  kinds,  should 
be  removed  to  warm  situations,  and  have  the 
pots  plunged  in  the  ground,  to  protect  tJiem 
Kom  frost,  and  be  covered  with  mats,  &c., 
whilst  those  of  a more  tender  nature  may 
be  indulged  with  a frame,  and  glasses, 
giving  them  i.ir  only  occasionally. 

SiiRUBBERi;.  i AND  Floweu' Borders. — 
At  the  end  cf  this  month,  during  open 
weather,  the  shrubberies,  clumps,  and  flower 
borders  may  be  dug  up  round  each  plant, 
particularly  tovrards  the  fronts  and  near  the 
walks,  which  will  destroy  the  weeds,  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  plants,  and  give  a cle.ui, 
neat  appearance  to  the  whole  plantation. 
The  borders  which  are  vacant  may  now  ire 
dug  or  trenched  up,  as  also  the  ground  whei  ,■ 
new  plantations  are  intended  to  be  made  in 
the  spring,  observing  to  take  out  all  roots  ut 
weeds,  breaking  the  clods  of  earth,  and 
forming  the  earth  up  into  sharp  ridges  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  sun,  air,  and  frosts. 

Grass  Walks  and  Lawns.— If  the  grass 
walks  and  lawns  were  not  mown  last  month, 
it  should  be  done  in  this;  frequently  brush 
over  the  worm  oasts  with  a pole  in  moist 
weather,  which  should  be  taken  off  by  a 
wooden  rollei^;  in  dry  weather  it  must  bo 
often  rolled  with  one  of  atone  or  iron  ; where 
any  leaves  are  scattered  about  they  should 
be  swept  off  and  taken  entirely  away. 

Gravel  Walks.  — The  gravel  walks 
should  often  be  cleared  from  leaves  and  other 
litter,  and  occasionally  rolled  ; as  few  weeds 
now  appear,  these  should  be  taken  out,  and 
the  frequent  rolling  will  prevent  others  from 
rising,  or  the  surface  being  overrun  with 
moss;  this  is  much  more  eligible  tlian  to 
throw  the  walks  up  into  ridges  for  the  winter. 


with  an  intention  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  pre- 
vent their  seeds  from  vegetating,  since  this 
would  tend  rather  to  promote  their  future 
growth,  besides  rendering  the  gravel  unlit 
to  walk  upon. 

Plants  -in  Pots. — Take  good  care,  now, 
of  all  such  shrubs  as  are  in  pots,  particularly 
the  more  tender  kinds,  to  defend  them  in 
severe  weather.  In  order  to  protect  the 
roots  better  from  frost,  let  the  pots  of  shrubs 
in  general,  if  not  done  before,  be  plunged 
up  to  their  rims  in  a dry,  warm,  sheltered 
compartment,  and  the  more  tender  and 
carious  kinds,  such  as  any  small  arbutus, 
magnolias,  cistus,  African  heaths,  China 
aster,  &c.,  in  pots,  should  be  placed  in  deep 
frames  to  have  occasional  shelter  or  covering 
in  frosty  weather.  Likewise  the  pots  of 
herbaceous,  perennial  and  biennial  flowers, 
such  as  double  rocket,  double  rose  campeou, 
double  scarlet  lychnis,  double  sweet- 
williams,  double  wall-flowers,  double  stocks, 
and  other  hardy  perennial  fibrous-rooted 
plants  in  pots,  as  also  pots  of  bulbous  roots, 
where  not  moved  to  some  place  of  shelter 
last  month,  should  now  be  done,  placing 
some  of  the  principal  sorts  in  frames,  &c., 
either  in  a warm  sheltered  situation,  or  some 
plunged  to  their  rims  in  a dry  warm  spot  of 
ground,  to  prevent  the  frosts  entering  at  tha 
sides  of  the  pots  to  hurt  their  roots ; and  in 
very  hard  frosts  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  soma 
long  dry  litter  lightly  over  the  whole.. 
But  where  there  are  any  frames  to  spare, 
have  the  pots  of  some  principal  sorts  of  tha 
above  kinds  of  plants  placed  therein,  and 
defended  occasionally  with  the  glasses  ; it 
will  be  found  of  groat  advantage. 

Operations  in  the  Greenhouse,— Leofc 
over  the  plants  carefully  every  other  day,  to 
see  if  any  of  them  stand  in  need  of  water, 
and  if  you  perceive  any  of  them  beginning 
to  be  dry,  give  them  a moderate  watering,. 
Pick  off  from  the  plants  all  the  dead  and  de* 
caying  leaves,  and  suffer  not  any  weeds  to 
grow  in  the  pots..  If  the  nights  be  cold  and 
damp,  make  gentle  fires  in  the  evening,  and 
in  very  cold  days,  just  to  keep  the  house 
dry,  that  the  plants  may  not  be  affected  by 
the  damp ; give  the  house  plenty  of  air  in 
fine  sunshiny  days,  and  in  mild  weather,  and 
when  you  have  fires,  keep  a draught  of  air 
constantly  tlirough  it,  even  during  tho 
night,  which  will  prevent  the  effluvia  tiiat 
arises  from  the  flues  injuring  the  plants,  if 
you  have  greonliouso  plants,  or  cuttings  of 
greenhouse  plants,  of  any  kind  in  frames, 
give  them  air  in  fine  weather,  and  if  the 
nights  bo  cold,  cover  them  up  with  mats.  If 
you  have  any  room  in  the  groenliouse,  set  ia 
bt  ine  young  China  i-oscs,  laiguone.te,  stocks. 
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and  any  other  k i"  s of  flowering  plants  in 
pots  that  may  rtij  oe  protection  from  the 
cold  weather  in  m inter.  If  you  have  any 
unsightly  myrtles,  or  other  hardy  green- 
house plants,  they  may  be  turned  out  of 
their  pots  into  the  ground  in  a sheltered 
situation  ; prevent  the  frost  from  getting  to 
their  roots  by  mulching  ; cover  them  with 
mats  in  hard  frosts,  and  they  may,  perhaps, 
survive  the  winter. 

Propagation  op  Shrubs  .by  Suckers 
FROM  THE  Koots. — The  suckers  of  such 
shrubs  as  it  is  wanted  to  propagate,  may  be 
taken  up  with  the  roots,  and  planted  in 
nursery  rows  in  an  open  compartment.  They 
will  make  good  plants  in  two  years,  or  rose 
suckers  may  be  occasionally  planted  ih  a 
hedge  border  along  the  front  or  back  of  a 
border,  to  be  trained  in  a dwarf  or  low  hedge, 
to  produce  large  supplies  of  flowers  for 
medicinal,  domestic  occasions,  or  other  pur- 
poses. Eosanas  have  lately  become  a very 
interesting  feature  in  flower  gardens.  The 
sdecies  and  varieties  are  now  so  numerous, 
and  being  transplanted  and  pruned  at  different 
seasons,  a bloom  may  be  obtained  almost 
all  the  year  round.  These  rosanas  are 
arranged  in  clamps  upon  turf,  or  in  bordei-s 
of  any  form  or  extent.  Sometimes  low 
hedges  are  formed  of  dwarf  roses,  round 
clumps,  or  to  mark  the  compartments  of  the 
flower  garden.  When  thus  disposed,  they 
are  generally  pruned  low,  and  diversified 
with  tree  roses  of  various  heights.  Another 
device  is  to  train  the  strong  growing  and 
climbing  sorts  upon  pyramidal  frames  of 
wood  erected  for  tlie  purpose. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Anemones,  &c. — 
The  beds  of  choice  hyacinths,  tulips,  and 
anemones,  should  be  well  defended  from 
frosty  weather.  Those  early  planted  beds, 
whoso  young  bnds  appear  above  ground, 
should  have  some  litter  of  a dry  strong 
nature,  or  dry  fern,  thrown  over  them 
during  the  severe  frost,  and  the  beds  of  the 
most  valuable  sorts  should  have  hoop-sticks 
erected  over  them,  and  covered  with  mats  or 
canvas.  The  anemones  and  ranunouluses 
of  the  most  valuable  sorts,  in  beds,  will  also 
demand  tlie  same  protection. 

Auriculas  and  Carnations. — Our  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  pots  of  auriculas 
and  carnations,  by  protecting  them  from 
heavy  rains,  snow,  or  severe  frost ; those 
whioli  are  not  sheltered  with  slopes,  should 
have  hoops  nrolied  over  them,  and  covered 
with  mats.  Where  the  plants  of  either  kind 
are  placed  in  frames  under  glasses,  in  bad 
weather,  they  should  be  kept  constantly  shut. 
Whenever  any  weeds  appear  they  must  be 
iakan  out,  and  all  uecaved  leaves  plucked  off. 


Let  the  earth  be  stirred  on  the  surface,  in 
order  to  refresh  the  plants,  and  those  pots 
which  are  laid  on  their  sides  under  a south 
wall,  in  bad  weather,  should  be  turned  round, 
which  will  much  assist  in  keeping  the  plants 
dry;  when  it  is  fine  and  mild,  they  maybe 
placed  upright  until  the  weather  changes. 
Tlie  late  layers  not  taken  off  from  the  old 
plant  should  also  be  guarded  from  receiving 
too  much  moisture  at  this  season. 

Seedling  Plants. — Small  young  tender 
seedling  flower  plants,  or  roots,  demand 
particular  care  at  this  generally  unfavoura- 
ble season.  Such  young  tenderish  kinds  as 
are  in  pots  or  boxes,  may  now,  if  not  dona 
before,  be  in  some  degree  protected  by 
placing  the  pots,  tubs,  or  boxes  in  a warm 
border,  or  they  may  be  plunged  into  tha 
ground,  and,  in  hard  frost,  long  straw  litter 
may  be  laid  on  the  surface  and  around  the 
sides.  The  same  protection  of  covering  may 
also  be  given  to  such  as  are  in  beds. 


FRTTZT  GA3VDEN. 

FIRST  WEEK  IS  KOVEMBEB. 

Vines. — In  the  course  of  this  month,  vines 
should  undergo  a general  pruning  and  nailing. 
Let  the  principal  branches  be  examined,-  to 
ascertain  if  they  be  fully  supplied  with  shoots 
of  last  summer’s  growth.  When  the  tree  is 
too  much-  crowded,  the  snperfluous  branohes 
should  be  cut  out,  and  those  which  have 
extended  too  far  be  shortened.  A part  of 
the  former  bearers,  and  old  naked  branches, 
should  always  be  cut  out  to  make  room  for  a 
supply  of  annual  fruit  bearing  shoots,  making 
choice  for  this  purpose  of  those  which  aro 
strongest,  and  best  sitnated,  and  liave  the 
shortest  joints,  training  them  in  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches  asunder,  at  the  same  time 
shortening  them  to  five  or  six  eyes,  accord-, 
ing  to  their  strength,  and  the  size  of  their 
foliage.  The  principal  businoss  in  pruning 
vines,  is  to  have  a constant  succession  of 
young  wood  over  the  whole  tree,  so  as  to 
liavB'  in  every  part  young  shoots,  both  for 
bearing,  and  to  supply  any  old  naked 
branches  which  require  to  be  taken  out. 
Wlion  the  pruning  is  finished,  the  branohes 
should  be  trained  and  nailed  to  the  wall,  at 
the  distanoe  of  from  eight  or  nine  inches  to  a 
foot  from  each  other,  in  a regular  and 
straight  manner,  in  every  direction  from  the 
bottom  of  the  plant. 

Planting  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  Peaks,  Apples,  &c. 
— The  different  kinds  of  wall  trees  may 
now  be  planted  either  in  places  where 
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Others  have  failed,  or  in  new  plantations. 
When  & few  vacancies  are  to  be  supplied  in 
a border,  let  the  place  opened  for  this  pur- 

J)Ose  be  replenished  with  some  fresh  earth  of  a 
oamy  nature,  and  intermixed  with  rotten 
dung ; but  if  a border  be  entirely  planted  it 
should  be  trenched  up  two  spades  deep,  and 
if  the  soil  be  of  a light  sandy  nature,  an 
addition  of  some  strong  loam  from  a common, 
with  an  intermixture  of  rotten  dung,  will  be 
very  advantageous  to  the  growth  of  the 
young  plantation,  always  making  choice  of  a 
south  wall  for  the  finer  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
as  ■ peaches,  nectarines,  ajiricots,  and  grapes. 
The  plums,  cherries,  &o.,  may  occupy  the 
walls  facing  the  other  quarters,  even  the 
north,  to  produce  late  fruit,  in  order  to  pro- 
long the  season  oi  gathering. 

Plant  Walnuts. — This  is  a proper  sea- 
Fon  to  plant  walnuts,  where  there  is  room 
for  the  trees  to  expand  their  large  spreading 
heads.  Make  choice  of  those  nuts  which  are 
thin  shelled,  and  can  easily  be  cracked.  In 
four  or'five  years  the  trees  arising  from  these 
nuts  will  be  fit  to  be  finally  planted  out,  in 
rows  forty  or  fifty  feet  asunder,  in  any  open 
places  where  there  is  room  for  them,  or  in 
parka  in  groups  of  three  or  four  trees,  at 
proper  distances  from  each  other,  always 
stifbiTing  their  branches  to  take  their  natural 
growth. 

Quinces. — Quince  trees,  as  they  delight 
In  moisture,  may  be  planted  on  standards  by 
the  sides  of  ponds,  ditches,  and  other  moist 
places,  or  may  be  trained  as  other  dwarf 
fruit  trees,  and  planted  on  espaliers,  observ- 
ing to  cut  out  those  branches  which  cross 
each  other,  and  ta  keep  them  clear  from 
suckers. 

Plant  Mulberries.  — Mulberries  may 
now  be  planted,  either  for  standards  or  trained 
dwarf  for  espaliers. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Trees. — 
Gooseberry  and  currant  trees  may  still  be 
planted  in  rows  about  eight  feet  asunder,  and 
six  from  each  other  in  the  row  for  a full 
plantation,  or  they  may  be  planted  near  the 
walks  of  the  kitchen  garden  in  a single  row, 
at  the  above  distance  from  each  other. 

Barberry; — Suckers  of  the  barberry  bush 
may  now  be  planted,  either  to  fmm  hedges, 
or  trained  singly  with  a stem  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  allowed  to  branch  out  into  a 
head,  only  cutting  out  any  rambling  and 
luxuriant  shoots ; they  may  also  be  allowed 
a space  in'  the  different  shrabberies. 

Fia  Trees. — The  fig  trees  should  now  be 
examined,  and  the  green  fruit  of  the  autumn 
produce  picked  off,  lest  they  rot  and  damage 
the  buds  intended  for  bearing  shoots  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Let  all  those  shoots  and 


branches  projecting  from  the  wall  he  nailed 
up  close,  but  by  no  means  prune  those  trees 
before  the  spring,  for  fig  trees  in  severe 
winters  are  liable  to  be  easily  injured,  on 
which  account  they  should  be  covered  with 
mats  or  branches  of  evergreens. 

Medlars.  — Medlar  trees  may  now  he 
planted  either  as  standards  or  dwarfs;  if  as 
standards,  their  distance  should  not  be  less 
than  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  apart,  but 
when  the  dwarfs  are  trained  to  espaliers,  the 
fruit  will  be  considerably  larger.  Observs 
not  to  shorten  the  bearing  shoots,  as  the  fruit 
is  produced  at  the  extremity  of  their 
branches.  These  trees  tvill  grow  almost  in 
any  soil. 

Filbert  Trees,  and  Hazel  Nuts. — 
The  present  month  is  a proper  time  to  ph-mfL 
either  layers  or  suckers  of  the  large  woodniit, 
cobnut,  and  filbert,  of  two  varieties,  one  with 
red,  the  other  with  whiteskins.  These  trees 
will  thrive  in  any  situation  or  soil,  and  may 
be  trained  as  full  standards  or  dwarfs. 


SECOND  WEEK  IN  NOVEMBER. 

Standard  Fruit  Trees;— Standard 
apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  other  fruit 
trees  of  all  sorts,  may  now  be  bronght  in  anc^ 
planted  any  time  this  month  in  mild  weather. 

Plum  and  Cherry  Trees  in  Espaliers. 
— In  the  course  of  this  month  plum  and  cherry 
trees  may  be  planted  either  against  walls, 
espaliers,  or  on  standards.  The  distance  they 
will  require  to  be  planted,  on  espaliers  or 
walls,  should  not  he  less  than  fifteen  or 
eighteen  feet,  to  give  them  room  to  expand 
in  a proper  horizontal  manner,  as  the  shoots 
of  these  trees  should  not  be  shortened.  The 
trees  proper  for  this  purpose  should  be  from 
two  to  five  years  old  from  the  time  of  their 
grafting  or  budding:  as  soon  as  they  aro 
planted,  some  stakes,  placed  in  the  range  of 
the  row,  must  be  driven  in  the  ground,  to 
which  the  branches  should  be  tied  with  osier 
twigs,  and  conducted  horizontally. 

Prune  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
Tbeer — Any  time  this  month  gooseberry 
and  cnrrant  trees  may  be  pruned,  by  cutting 
out  alt  superfluous  shoots,  reducing  irregular, 
ill-placed,  or  decayed  branches,  as  well  as 
those  which  stand  too  close  to  each  other. 
The  branches,  indeed,  ought  never  toapproach 
nearer  each  other  than  five  or  six  inches  at 
their  extremities,  so  that  the  air  and  sun  may 
be  freely  admitted,  by  which  means  the  size 
and  flavour  of  the  fruit  will  be  greatly 
improved. 

Prune  and  Plant  Easpberries.-;- 

Easpberries  may  he  pruned  any  lima  this 
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month,  by  breaking  or  cutting  down  the 
decayed  stems  that  bore  fruit  the  foregoing 
summer  ; then  the  young  suocessional  plants, 
by  clearing  away  all  the  intermediate  suckers 
between  those  of  the  principal  stocks  reserv- 
ing only  four  or  five  of  the  strongest.  When 
this  is  finished,  and  the  rubbish  cleared  away, 
let  the  ground  between  the  rows  be  dug  up, 
and  all  straggling  suckers  taken  up  by  their 
roots,  and  the  strongest  reserved  for  a new 
plantation. 

Sthawbirry  Beds. — If  the  strawberry 
beds  were  not  cleared  last  month,  they 
should  be  done  this,  during  dry  weather. 
Let  the  runners  and  strings  be  cleared  away 
close  to  the  principal  plant ; clean  the  beds 
from  weeds  and  take  away  the  litter ; then 
let  the  earth  be  loosened  about  the  plants,  and 
spread  a little  very  rotten  dung  over  the 
beds ; afterwards  dig  up  the  alleys,  and  throw 
likewise  some  of  the  earth  over  the  beds. 
New  plantations  of  strawberries  may  yet  be 
made  ; the  earlier,  however,  in  the  month, 
the  better. 

Management  op  Ground  for  Orchard 
Trees. — If  the  cultivation  of  orchard  fruits 
be  industriously  followed,  the  ground 
amongst  the  trees  should  be  dug  and  kept 
with  the  hoe,  for  the  first  seven  or  eight 
years  after  planting.  In  order  to  defray  the 
expense'  incurred  in  doing  so,  it  is  very  proper 
to  crop  the  ground  with  vegetables  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  by  no  means  U>  such  an 
extent  as  to  injure  the  trees. 


THIRD  week  in  NOVEMBER.  ^ 

Pruning  Standard  Fruit  Trees. — 
Standard  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  all  other 
standard  fruit  trees,  both  in  gardens  and 
orchards,  may  now  have  every  necessary 
pruning,  in  order  to  reform  casual  irregu- 
larities, very  crowding  brandies,  and  to  cut 
out  any  decayed  wood  and  worn-out  bearers. 
But  this  pruning  in  standards  is  not  required 
every  year,  as  in  wall  and  espalier  trees, 
whereby  to  preserve  the  regularity  of  their 
requisite  fan-form  expansion,  being  only 
necessary  occasionally  to  correct  casual  dis- 
order, probably  once  in  several  years.  For 
example,  where  a branch  runs  in  a disorderly 
rambling  growth  across  the  others,  it  should 
either  be  cut  out  or  pruned  down  to  some 
lateral  one  of  proper  regularity,  or  else, 
where  any  brandies  are  two  erowdedly  dose, 
let  the  most  irregular  be  out  out  thinningly, 
in  an  orderly  manner  ; ns,  likewise,  let  any 
of  a very  ill-formed,  awkward  growth  be  re- 
duced to  order  conformably  to  the  general 
expausioii,  either  pruned  to  some  regular  I 


lateral  branch  or  quite  cut  out ; where  it  is 
very  disorderly,  tlien  in  the  whole  reducing 
the  casua  irregularities,  and  the  trees  will 
thereby  be  preserved  in  a handsome  growth 
and  good  fruitful  state,  in  a superior  degree 
of  perfection. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Trees. — 
Gooseberry  and  currant  trees  may  be  planted 
any  time  this  month;  and  some  good  full- 
headed  plants  shonld  be  procured,  of  proper 
growth,  for  immediate  bearers  the  ensuing 
season,  which  may  be  obtained  abundantly 
at  all  the  nurseries.  As  these  trees  grow  up, 
it  would  generally  be  proper  in  the  standard 
bushes  to  train  each  with  a clean  single  stena 
below,  six  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
then  to  let  them  branch  out  fully  above. 
Likewise  let  all  suckers  be  constantly  taken 
up  as  they  rise  from  the  roots,  for  they  dis- 
figure the  tree,  and  run  up  and  crowd  the 
general  branches  of  the  head,  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  production  of  fruit. 

Apricot  and  Peach  Trees. — Tlie  apricot 
peach,  and  nectarine  trees  may  be  .pruned 
any  time  this  month ; the  old  and  decayed 
branches  should  be  cut  out  to  make  room 
for  others  more  capable  of  producing  fruit; 
the  shoots  of  last  summer’s  growth  should 
likewise  be  tliinued  out,  and  all  luxuriant 
and  irregular  shoots  be  pruned,  excepting 
where  a vacancy  or  opening  requires,  to  be 
filled  up.  The  shoots  Jeft  for  bearing  must 
be  shortened  according  to  their  strength,  but 
the  winter  management  of  these  trees  is  not 
completed  until  they  are  properly  trained 
and  nailed  to  the  wall,  which  shonld  ba 
done  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  cut,  though  by 
some  the  branohes  are  left  loose  until  the 
spring ; this  practice,  however,  cannot  ba 
recommended,  for,  besides  the  slovenly  ap- 
pearance of  the  trees  during  winter,  tba 
branches  are  liable  to  be  broken  by  violent 
winds  or  heavy  snows ; and  as  sometimes  in 
a warm  spring  buds  appear  even  in  this 
situation,  many  of  them  will  be  nipped  off  in 
fastening  up  tlio  branches. 

Raspberries. — If  this  fruit  bo  in  request, 
now  is  a good  season  for  making  plantations. 
Take  strong  well-rooted  suckers  from  tlie 
old  plants.  Plant  them  in  good  deep  rich 
soil,  about  four  feet  from  row  to  row,  and 
put  throe  or  four  plants  in  clusters  in  the 
row,  three  feet  apart.  Raspberries  may  still 
be  pruned. 

General  Planting  of  Fruit  Trees. — 
This  being  a must  eligible  season  for  planting 
fruit  trees  in  general,  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  procure  them  in  the  public  nur- 
series, in  the  best  state  of  growth,  either  for 
walls,  espaliers  or  standards,  as  may  be  re- 
quired, selecting  them  with  good  proper 
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heada,  of  a free  regular  growth  according  to 
age,  either  of  only  one  year’s  advance,  or, 
preferably,  of  two  or  three  years’  shoots,  or 
more,  of  l.irger  and  Culler  expansion,  or 
some  occasionally  of  four,  five,  or  six  years’ 
growth,  advanced  to  a fruiting  state,  for 
immediate  bearers  the  ensuing  summer ; in 
all  of  which  it  would  be  of  importance  to 
have  them  taken  up  with  their  full  spread 
of  roots,  all  as  entire  as  possible. 


FOURTH  WEEK  IN  NOVEMBER. 

PiJtNT  Atples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries. — Apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherry 
trees,  either  for  espaliers  or  standards,  should 
now  be  planted  where  they  are  wanting ; and 
this  may  be  done  any  time  this  month,  pro- 
vided the  weather  be  open.  By  planting  and 
training  these  trees  in  espaliers  and  gainst 
vralls,  their  fruit  is  greatly  improved  in  size, 
beauty,  and  flavour,  though  apples  are  rarely 
indulged  with  a w.ill  ; but  all  the  others  are 
planted  a^wall  and  espalier  trees,  as  well  as 
for  standards.  However,  it  would  also  be 
eligible  to  have  some  choice  eating  apples, 
such  as  golden  pippins,  golden  rennets,  over- 
drop,  &c.,  planted  against  a warm  wall,  in 
order  to  obtain  earlier  fruit  and  of  improved 
flavour.  Where  the  above  trees  are  to  be 
planted  against  walls  or  espaliers,  do  not 
forget  to  allow  them  proper  room ; for  this 
has  often  been  forgotten  in  making  new 
plantations,  and  we  very  often  see  them 
planted  so  close  together  that  by  the  time 
the  trees  begin  to  bear  tolerably  their 
branches  have  met,  and  they  have  encum- 
bered one  another,  'rhe  proper  distance  for 
general  planting  is  this — let  tlie  trees  which 
are  to  be  planted  against  walls  and  espaliers 
be  set  at  least  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  distant, 
but  eighteen  or  twenty  would  be  eligible  for 
apples  and  jiear.-,  especially  such  as  are 
grafted  or  budded  upon  free  stocks — pears 
in  particular  ; twenty  feet  at  least  will  be 
an  eligible  distance  in  wails  and  espaliers. 
And  plum  and  cherry  trees,  for  walls  and 
espaliers,  should  be  planted  at  least  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  distance,  or  not  more  than 
eighteen.  Let  the  border  for  the  wall  and 
espalier  trees,  if  for  a full  or  general  planta- 
tion, be  dug  or  trenched  two  spades  deep,  or 
one  full  spade  at  least ; or  previously,  sf  the 
soil  be  very  poor,  apply  some  rottun  dung ; 
and  dig  in  a good  spade  deep  ; only  where 
some  occasional  trees  are  wanted,  so  that 
the  ground  be  in  proper  cultivation.  The 
lace  for  each  tree  may  at  thd  present  time 
e prepared,  or  the  holes  dug  for  their  re- 
ception or  planting ; but  where  the  earth  of 


the  border  is  naturally  good,  some  fresh 
surface  loam,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  or  other 
good  earth  applied,  would  be  particularly 
beneficial  to  the  first  growth  of  the  young 
trees  intended  for  planting,  or  if  only  for  the 
present,  two  or  three  wheel barrowsful  to 
the  place  for  each  tree,  preferring  that  of  a 
loamy  nature  where  attainable,  in  which 
the  majority  of  fruit  trees  grow  prosperously. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Trees. — 
Where  gooseberry  and  currant  trees  are  yet 
uiipruned,  it  may  still  be  done,  observing 
to  keep  the  branches  at  proper  distances 
from  each  other,  as  directed  in  the  former 
months,  cutting  out  all  irregnlar  and  strag- 
gling branches,  thinning  out  those  which 
grow  too  thick  and  crowded,  particularly  in 
the  middle  part  of  the  bash,  and  all  decayed 
wood  and  useless  branches.  Those  currants 
and  gooseberries  trained  against  walls,  pales, 
&c.,  should  also  be  pruneaand  parted  ; these 
should  branch  out  from  the  bottom  of  the 
plants,  all  foresight  shoots  being  taken  off, 
and  the  branches  trained  horizontally,  leaving 
all  the  fruit-bearing  spars,  and  cutting  off  all 
dead  wood,  or  any  other  snags  projecting  out- 
wards ; and  if  any  branches  become  deficient 
in  bearing,  they  may  be  cut  out,  and  younger 
ones  trained  in  their  room  ; afterwards  let  the 
tree  bo  regularly  nailed  up,  as  directed  in 
the  former  months. 

Fig  TueEs.— Take  off  all  the  autumnal 
figs,  otherwise  they  will  rot  and  destroy  the 
shoots.  All  projecting  shoots  may  be  closely 
nailed  up  to  the  wall,  but  the  pruning  of 
these  trees  should  be  deferred  until  the 
spring.  When  the  weather  proves  severe, 
these  trees  should  even  be  protected  with 
mats,  lest  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  be 
damaged. 

Plant  Fruit  Trees.— When  the  weather 
is  open  most  kinds  of  fruit  trees  may  still 
bo  tran.splanted,  particularly  where  there  is 
a necessity  for  their  being  removed,  and  if 
the  ground  be  of  a dry  nature  where  they  are 
to  be  planted ; but  if  the  land  be  of  a stiff, 
clayey  texture,  or  the  weather  proves  very 
frosty,  it  will  be  more  eligible  to  defer  this 
business  till  February. 

Care  of  Fruit  'J’ree  Borders.— If  the 
weather  prove  open,  and  the  borders  where 
trait  trees  are  growing  require  the  assistance 
of  manuring  and  digging,  it  should  now  be 
performed,  ‘pBitionlarly  in  a poor,  worn  out 
soil,  which  may  be  amended  by  the  employ- 
ment of  soma  fresh  earth  from  a common, 
intermixed  with  rotten  dung.  This  mixture 
should  be  spread  all  over  the  border,  and 
well  dug  in  with  a three-pronged  fork  to 
prevent  the  roots  being  cut;  this  dressing 
will  oonsiderably  assist  the  trees,  particularly 
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tliose  in  a weak  state.  Those  borders,  the 
soil  of  which  is  of  a tolerably  good 
quality,  may  be  kept  in  a proper  state 
by  the  application  of  dung  only  once  in  two 
years.  In  open  weather,  when  new  fruit 
tree  borders  are  intended,  let  them  now  be 
well  trenched,  taking  out  all  the  roots  of 
obnoxious  weeds,  and  if  the  soil  will  admit 
to  be  turned  two  spades  deep,  the  plantation 
will  thrive  much  the  better.  Where  wall 
trees  appear  in  a sickly  state,  the  earth 
may  be  removed  from  about  their  roots,  and 
replaced  with  some  rich,  loamy  earth,  inter- 
mixed with  rotten  dung,  this  will  greatly 
assist  towards  the  recovery  of  the  tree ; but 
the  best  remedy  will  be  to  take  it  up  and 
replace  it  with  a trained  tree  of  another  sort, 
particularly  with  peach  or  nectarine  trees. 

Strawberry  Beds.  — Those  strawberry 
bods  which  were  not  cleared  in  the  last 
month,  should  now  have  it  done,  before  the 
frosts  sot  in,  clearing  away  from  the  principal 
plant  all  strings  and  small  shoots,  likewise 
any  weeds  or  litter ; dig  up  the  paths  and 
scatter  the  mould  between  the  plants ; this 
will  give  the  bed  a clean  appearance,  and 
assist  the  future  growth  and  produce  of  these 
plants. 


KITCHEN  6AH.DEN. 


^ FIRST  WEEK  IN  NOVEMBER. 

General  Directions. — Attention  should 
now  be  paid  to  neatness  and  order,  as  well  as 
during  the  former  months.  The  walks  in 
and  connected  with  the  culinary  garden 
should  be  particularly  neat,  and  in  dry  days 
they  should  be  frequently  rolled,  to  keep  the 
surface  even  and  agreeable  to  walk  upon,  as 
well  as  to  keep  down  worm  casts,  which  at 
this  season  are  often  troublesome.  Roots  of 
all  kinds  intended  for  winter  supply  should 
now  be  taken  up  and  housed,  as  directed  last 
month,  for  after  this  time  they  will  not  In- 
crease in  growth,  and  some  of  them,  such 
as  beet,  will  be  damaged  in  quality  if  kept 
too  long  in  the  ground.  Take  advantage  of 
dry  days  and  frosty  weather,  and  bring  in 
rotten  dung  from  old  hotbeds,  or  from  dung- 
hills, and  lay  it  upon  such  vacant  pieces  of 
kitchen  ground  as  want  manure.  Likewise 
now  dig  or  trench  up  all  such  pieces 
of  ground  as  arc  vacant ; and  in  order 
that  the  ground  may  receive  the  true  advan- 
tage of  fallow,  let  every  piece,  as  you  dig  or 
trench  it,  be  laid  up  in  narrow  ridges,  and, 
when  manured  or  dunged,  let  the  dung  be 
dug  in  regularly  one  spade  deep.  By  digging 
the  vacant  pieces  of  ground  in  the  winter 


season,  it  is  not  only  an  advantage  to  the  soib 
but  it  also  looks  neat,  and  will  greatly  for- 
ward the  business  in  the  spring,  when  there 
is  always  a deal  of  other  work  on  band.  The 
ground  being  laid  up  in  ridges,  it  is  soon 
levelled  down  in  the  spring,  wlien  it  is  wanted 
for  the  reception  of  seeds  or  plants,  benefi- 
cially improved  in  a mellow,  fertilised  spot, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  respective  crops. 

Artichokes. — In  this  month,  artichokes 
should  have  their  leaves  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground,  and  the  roots  earthed  up,  to  prevent 
their  being  destroyed  by  severe  frosts. 

Asparagus.  — Asparagus  roots  yield  a 
great  deal  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  course 
of  the  season,  therefore  this  must  exhaust 
the  ground  on  which  it  grows,  and  being  a 
perennial  plant,  not  often  renewed  by  sowing 
or  planting,  it  requires  a proportional  quan- 
tity of  good  manure  to  support  it.  Good 
stable-dung,  which  has  not  been  exhausted 
in  hotbeds,  should  be  chosen,  and  put  on  in 
quantity  according  to  its  quality,  from  six  to 
twelve  inches.  The  rains  in  winter  will 
wash  the  juices  of  the  dung  dowm  to  the 
roots.  Where  sea  weed  can  be  procured,  it 
is  probably  the  best  manure  for  asparagus, 
but  where  that  cannot  be  got,  salt  may  be 
used  with  the  dung ; its  parts  will  descend 
more  gradually,  along  with  the  juices  of  the 
dung,  than  when  applied  as  a sample. 

Beans.— The  beginning  or  the  middle  of 
this  month  is  a proper  season  to  sow  some 
early  beans,  either  to  succeed  such  as  were 
planted  in  October,  or,  if  no  sowings  were 
then  made,  it  may  now  be  done  very  success- 
fully. The  beans  which  are  planted  now 
will  come  in  at  an  early  season,  and  often 
succeed  better  than  those  which  were  planted 
three  weeks  or  a month  sooner.  The 
magazan  bean  comes  in  the  earliest,  is  a great 
bearer,  a good  bean  for  the  table  whilst 
young,  and  most  proper  to  be  planted  at  this 
season  for  the  earliest  crop. 

Brocoli. — It  is  an  old,  but  nevertheless  an 
excellent  practice,  to  take  up  part  at  least  of 
the  late-growing  sorts,  disturbing  their  roots 
as  little  as  possible,  and  to  lay  them  in  slop- 
ingly,  with  their  heads  towards  the  north, 
only  a few  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
about  two  feet  apart.  By  tliis  means  the 
crown  of  the  plant,  lying  low,  escapes  the  cut- 
ting winds  and  severest  frosts,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  a chance  of  being  protected 
by  snow,  which  usually  falls  previously  to 
groat  frosts.  The  check  the  plant  sustains  in 
consequence  of  being  taken  up  has  a tendency 
to  render  the  fibres  much  tougher  and  less 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  cold. 

Cabbage  and  Colewort  Plants. — In 
the  beginning  of  this  mouth  finish  tlic  plant- 
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ing  of  some  cabbage  plants  of  the  early 
kinds,  if  not  done  in  October,  to  come  for- 
ward next  spring  and  summer  in  April,  May, 
&c.  Choose  strong,  good  plants,  and  set 
them  in  rows  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
lasunder.  Likewise  finish  planting  coleworts 
for  the  spring  supply,  setting  them  in  rows, 
twelve  by  six  or  eight  inches  distant.  Hoe  and 
loosen  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  cab- 
bages and  coleworts  planted  the  last  two 
months,  which  will  kill  both  weeds  and 
vermin,  and  greatly  assist  the  growth  of  the 
plants. 

Carrot  Seed. — Dig  a warm  border  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  this  month,  and  sow 
ia  it  some  carrot  seed,  to  have  a chance  of 
obtaining  a few  early  young  carrots  in  the 
spring. 

Cauliflower  Plants.  — Let  the  cauli- 
flower plants  which  are  in  frames  to  stand 
the  winter  have  the  free  air  every  day, 
when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry,  by  taking 
the  glasses  quite  off  in  the  morning,  but  let 
I the  plants  be  covered  with  them  every  night. 
When  the  weather  is  extremely  wet,  it  will 
; be  proper  to  keep  the  glasses  over  them  ; but 
at  the  same  time,  if  mild  weather,  let  the 
glasses  be  raised  two  or  three  inches  or  more 
behind  or  in  front  to  admit  a large  share  of 
free  air  to  the  plants. 

Celery. — All  the  advanced  crops  of  celery 
should  now  be  fully  earthed  up  a consider- 
able height  for  blanching,  and  to  preserve  the 
plants  from  frost. 

Chardoons.— Finish  earthing  up  char- 
doons  as  they  advance  in  height.  First 
gather  their  leaves  up  even  and  close,  and  tie 
them  together  with  a hayband,  then  let  the 
earth  be  well  broken  and  laid  up  round  each 
plant  to  a good  height.  Let  this  work  be 
performed  on  a dry,  mild  day,  and  when  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  are  perfectly  dry,  other- 
wise they  will  rot  in  the  heart. 

Lettuces.  — In  fine,  dry  weather  let 
the  lettuce  plants  in  frames  enjoy  Uie 
full  benefit  of  the  air,  by  taking  off  the 
glasses  in  the  daytime,  and  even  in  wet 
weather  they  should  b».-raised  two  or  three 
inches  at  the  back.  The  earth  should  also 
be  stirred  about  them,  and  all  dead  leaves 
taken  off  as  they  appear ; and  during  frosty 
weather  the  glasses  should  not  only  be  kept 
closely  shut,  but  mats  ought  to  be  thrown 
over  them,  to  protect  the  plants  from  its 
severity;  those  under  bell  or  hand-glasses 
require  the  same  treatment. 

AIushrooms. — The  mushroom  beds  that 
were  spawned  the  previous  months  will  now 
require  attention.  They  should  be  examined 
every  two  or  three  days,  for  the  heat  in  them 
will  be  affected  by  the  variableness  of  the 


external  air.  In  windy  or  frosty  weather 
they  will  require  larger  coverings  than  in 
mild  weather,  particularly  if  they  be  in  the 
open  air.  They  should  be  uncovered  about 
once  a week,  and  the  surface  of  them  cleared 
of  any  damp  litter  or  mouldiness  that  may 
happen  to  be  on  it.  The  mushrooms  of  those 
that  are  in  bearing  should  be  gathered  before 
they  be  too  old,  and  the  beds  must  be  covered 
up  according  to  the  heat  found  in  them,  or  to 
suit  them  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather. 

Onions. — Take  care  now  of  the  young 
winter  onions ; where  weeds  appear,  let  them 
be  picked  out  with  care. 

Peas. — Peas  may  now  be  sown  to  succeed 
those  sown  in  October,  that  there  may  be 
3 regular  supply  of  these  for  the  table  in 
their  dud  season.  But  if  none  were  sown 
in  October,  it  will  be  proper  to  sow  some 
the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Kadishes. — About  the  beginning  or  to- 
wards the  middle,  or  any  time  of  this  month, 
some  short-topped  radish  seed  may  be  sown, 
and  if  they  survive  the  frost  they  will  come 
in  early  in  the  spring.  There  is,  frowover, 
but  little  dependance  on  this  crop  sucoeeding, 
but  still,  when  these  things  are  desired  early, 
it  will  be  proper  to  sow  a few  and  let  them 
take  their  chance. 

Sea  Kale. — The  beds  of  young  sea  kale 
that  are  not  intended  to  be  forced,  should 
be  covered  up.  The  beds  intended  for 
cutting  in  spring  should  be  also  forked  up, 
and  covered  from  ton  to  fifteen  inches  with 
leaves,  which  will  now  be  in  abundance, 
covering  the  strong  and  old  roots  thicker  than 
the  young  and  weak  ones.  A few  branches 
or  old  boards  may  be  laid  over  tlie.whole 
to  prevent  the  leaves  being  blown  away,  and 
they  will  require  po  farther  attention  till 
spring,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  cutting. 


THE  second  week  IN  NOVEMBER. 

Artichokes.  — Artichokes  should  now 
have  their  final  winter-dressing,  by  cutting 
down  the  large  leaves,  and  so  dig  between, 
and  earth  up  over  the  rows,  both  to  guard  the 
crown  of  the  roots  and  heart  of  the  plants 
from  severe  frosts. 

Astaragus. — Cut  down  the  stems  of  the 
asparagus,  if  it  were  not  done  last  month. 
Clear  the  beds  of  weeds  and  litter  of  all 
kinds.  Spread  rotten  dung  on  the  beds,  and 
earth  them  up. 

Brocoli.  — Brocoli  and  all  kinds  of 
cabbages  should  now  have  the  earth  drawn 
up  as  high  as  it  will  lie  to  the  stems  of 
them. 

(Continued  on  page  338-^ 
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lUTCH  EN  &AKDSN. 

CONTINUED. 

Carrots,  Parsnips,  &c. — The  heginninP; 
of  this  month  carrots,  parsnips,  and  other 
kitchen  roots  should  be  taken  up,  in  order  to 
preserve  them  for  winter  use. 

Cauliflowers.— In  the  beginning  of  this 
month  the  remaining  cauliflower  plants 
should  bo  placed  out  where  they  are  intended 
to  remain  during  the  winter  ; those  under  the 
band  or  bell  glasses  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  air.  Let  the  glasses  be  taken  off  in 
warm  weather  from  eleven  to  three  o’clock, 
and,  even  when  the  weather  proves  less 
favourable,  they  may  be  raised  a little  on  one 
side.  I^en  the  stems  are  advanced  some 
length  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  let 
some  fresh  earth  be  laid  about  them  to 
strengthen  and  refresh  the  plants.  The  cauli- 
flower plants  in  the  frames  require  the  same 
care ; but  in  wet  weather  the  glasses  should 
be  tilted  up  at  the  back,  instead  of  the  front, 
in  order  to  allow  the  rain  to  pass  off ; the 
earth  should  also  bo  stirred  beneath  the 
plants,  the  weeds  pulled  out,  and  all  decayed 
leaves  stripped  off. 

Celery. — In  dry  weather  continue  to 
earth  up  the  rows  of  celery  as  they  advance 
in  height,  taking  care,  in  banking  up  the 
plants,  not  to  throw  the  earth  into  their  hearts, 
and  to  smooth  it  up  with  the  back  of  the  spade, 
so  that  any  rain  which  happens  to  fall  may 
the  more  readily  pass  off. 

Endive. — In  open  weather  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a dry  day  to  blanch  endive  to  suc- 
ceed those  of  the  last  month. 

Mushrooms. — The  mushroom  beds  must 
be  still  attended  to,  and  if  rain  has  made  its 
way  through  the  covering,  it  should  be  taken 
off,  and  the  bed  exposed  on  a fine  day  to  dry, 
after  which  it  should  be  again  covered  with 
fresh  straw,  at  least  a foot  thick. 

Onions. — This  is  a very  proper  season  to 
repare  ground  for  onions  to  be  sown  in 
larch.  For  this  purpose  a dry  day  should 
be  chosen,  and  when  the  ground  is  also  dry  ; 
the  duug,  which  should  be  very  rotten,  is  to 
be  regularly  spread  over  the  surface,  and  dug 
in,  leaving  the  surface  as  rough  as  possible, 
80  that  the  action  of  the  frost  may  the  more 
completely  take  effect  upon  it. 

Peas. — Sow  some  peas  at  this  time,  to 
BUcceed  those  planted  in  October,  In  order 
to  have  them,  without  forcing,  a week  or  ten 
days  earlier  than  the  common  way  of  sowing, 
or  than  the  rigour  of  our  winter  will  admit, 
is  an  odject  well  worth  a little  additional 
labour.  The  following  is  the  plan  to  be 
adopted.  About  the  llth  of  this  month  pro- 
vide as  many  twenty-four  sized  pots  as  a full 


sized  melon  frame  will  hold ; fill  them  up  to 
the  brims  ; divide  them  by  pieces  of  broken 
glass,  slates,  or  pieces  of  old  oak  poles  out  tn 
proper  lengths ; on  each  side  of  these  divi- 
sions make  shallow  drills  with  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers  of  each  hand  united  ; in  these 
sow  the  peas  and  cover  up.  The  pots  are 
next  to  be  plunged  in  the  frame,  at  about  ten 
inches  from  the  glass.  Here  they  must 
•remain  all  the  winter  ; and  during  that  time 
will  only  require  to  be  defended  from  mice 
and  birds  by  traps,  and  from  frost  by  keeping 
on  the  lights,  and,  if  very  severe,  by  a mat  or 
two.  As  soon  as  winter  is  past,  and  the 
milder  weather  of  the  month  of  March  pro- 
mises safety,  turn  out  the  peas  m the  place 
designed  for  their  reception — the  best  situa- 
tion is  close  under  a south  wall ; there  dig  a 
narrow  border,  laying  the  well-broken  earth 
slopingly  up  to  the  wall.  Make  a trench 
six  inches  deep  ; take  the  plants  out  of  the 
pots,  and  place  them  in  the  open  trench.  In 
ordinary  seasons  they  will  produce  pods  about 
the  1st  of  May,  and  always  a week  or  ten  days 
before  such  as  have  stood  out  all  the 
winter. 

Potatoes. — Where  potatoes  still  remain 
in  the  ground,  let  them  now  be  taken  up  as 
soon  as  possible,  before  severe  frosts  begin. 

Sea  Kale,  to  force. — The  leaves  should 
be  trimmed  off  the  plants  intended  for 
forcing,  the  ground  gently  forked  up  amongst 
them,  and  an  inch  or  two  of  sand,  fine  gravel, 
or  light  earth  laid  over  the  crowns  of  the 
roots,  about  the  second  week  in  this  month. 
If  the  shoots  bo  intended  for  the  table  against 
Christmas,  collect  a sufficient  quantity  of 
stable  htter,  which  should  be  thrown  in  a 
heap,  and  slightly  fermented  as  for  a hotbed. 
Blanching  pots  for  this  esculent  are  now 
almost  in  general  use,  but  garden  pots  of  the 
largest  size  answer  nearly  as  well.  Let  the 
pots  be  placed  in  the  lines  of  the  sea-kale,  as 
close  to  each  other  as  convenient,  according 
to  the  distance  at  which  the  roots  or  shoots 
of  the  plants  are  situated,  pressing  the  pots 
firmly  in  the  ground,  and  if  garden  pots  be 
used,  stop])ing  each  hole  closely  with  a cork, 
in  order  to  keep  the  dung  and  steam  out. 
Then  fill  the  intervals  of  the  rows  with  litter, 
gently  treading  it,  or  beating  it  with  a fork, 
and  raise  the  whole  to  the  height  of  six  or 
nine  inches  above  the  tops  of  the  covers.  If 
the  weather  be  not  severe  the  shoots  will  bo 
fit  for  use  within  three  weeks.  When  the 
shoots  have  sprung  six  or  eight  inches,  they 
are  fit  for  use,  and  should  be  carefully  eut  off. 

If  the  plants  push  a flower  stalk,  let  it  be  cut 
away  as  low  as  possible.  In  JIarch,  or  as 
soon  as  the  plants  have  done  producing,  let 
the  covers  and  the  dung  be  removed,  and 
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tha  ground  about  them  lightly  pointed  over 
with  tlie  spade  or  the  fork,  as  practised  in 
the  spring  dressing  of  asparagus,  or  of  sea- 
kale  not  forced. 

Small  Salad  Herbs. — Sow  the  different 
kinds  of  small  salading,  where  still  in  re- 
quest, at  this  season,  in  which,  if  required  in 
constant  succession,  some  should  now  be 
sown  once  a week  or  a fortnight.  The 
principal  sorts  are  cresses,  mustard,  rape, 
and  radish,  also  eos  cabbage  lettuce,  to  cut 
for  use  in  young  growth.  Where  it  was  not 
done  last  month,  it  will  now,  for  the  greater 
certainty  of  raising  these  herbs,  be  proper  to 
prepare  for  the  seeds  a bed  of  rich,  light 
earth,  in  a warm  situation,  the  length  and 
width  of  one  or  more  garden  frames,  ob- 
serving the  frames  for  this  occasion  should 
be  of  the  shallowest  kind,  so  that  the  surface 
of  the  bed  may  be  as  near  the  glasses  as  pos- 
sible, as  this  will  be  a greater  advantage  to 
the  growth  of  the  seed  and  plants. 

Spinach.  — When  spinach  stands  too 
thick,  some  of  the  weakest  plants  may  be 
thinned  out.  The  ground  should  be  kept 
free  from  weeds,  and  the  mould  stirred  up 
between  them,  which  will  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  The  outside  leaves 
should  always  be  gathered,  and  the  inner 
ones  left  to  enlarge,  so  that  there  may  be  a 
succession  of  full-sized  leaves  at  any  time  for 
gathering. 

Turnips.— If  the  roots  be  not  already 
housed,  it  should  now  be  done ; they  will 
keep  well  by  being  put  into  a heap,  if  the 
place  be  exposed,  covered  with  a little 
straw. 

General  Directions. — In  dry  or  frosty 
weather  remove  the  dung  of  old  hotbeds, 
&e.,  to  the  vacant  pieces  of  ground  that 
require  manure,  and  spread  it  in  a regular 
manner.  Trenching  and  digging  should  also 
be  continued  at  all  opportunities,  observing 
to  lay  the  ground  in  sharp  ridges  ; and  if  it 
will  admit  of  digging  two  spades  depth,  the 
better,  particularly  where  the  seeds  of  lap- 
rooted  plants  are  to  be  sown,  such  as  carrots, 
parsnips,  &c.  Where  the  ground  is  shallow, 
the  dung  and  the  top  of  the  mould  should  be 
pared  into  the  trench,  and  a full  spade’s 
depth  thrown  over  it,  shovelling  up  the 
loose  earth,  so  as  to  form  the  top  of  the 
ridge.  By  this  early  dressing  the  spring 
business  will  be  forwarded,  and  the  earth 
mellowed  and  enriched  by  frost,  snow,  &c  , 
and  readily  levelled  down  for  the  reception 
of  the  crops. 


THIRD  WEEK  IN  NOVEMBER. 

Aspar.vous. — Where  the  asparagus  beds 
were  not  cleared  and  earthed  up  last  month, 
it  must  now  be  done.  This  should  not  bo 
delayed  beyond  the  middle  of  this  month  ; 
out  down  the  stems  or  haulms  of  the  aspa- 
ragus close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
let  these  be  directly  carried  away.  Then, 
with  a sharp  hoe,  let  all  weeds  on  the  beds 
be  cut  up,  and  at  the  same  time  draw  them 
off  into  the  alleys.  Then  set  the  line,  and 
with  a spade  mark  out  the  alleys  between 
the  beds,  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
wide ; this  done,  let  the  alleys  be  dug  out 
lengthways,  one  moderate  spade  deep,  and 
lay  a good  portion  of  the  earth  of  each 
alley  to  the  right  and  left  equally  over 
the  beds,  and  as  you  proceed,  let  the  weeds 
which  were  drawn  off  the  beds  be  dug  into 
the  bottom  of  the  alleys  a proper  depth 
under  the  earth,  leaving  the  surface  regular 
and  even,  and  let  the  edge  of  every  bed  bo 
made  full  and  straight. 

Beans. — If  beans  were  planted  in  October, 
another  crop  should  bo  put  in  the  gi'ouud 
towards  the  middle  or  end  of  this  month, 
either  to  succeed  tliose  first  planted,  or  to 
supply  their  place  in  case  of  failure.  The 
magazan  bean  is  the  best  sort  to  plant  in  this 
month  ; they  will  require  a warm  situation, 
and  must  be  planted  as  directed  in  the  last 
month. 

Beet.— Now  take  up  the  red  beet,  and  store 
it  for  winter  use. 

Bkocoli. — Give  now  a general  hoeing  in 
dry  days  to  the  younger  late  planted  brocoli, 
cabbage,  coleworts,  savoys,  borecole,  and 
all  the  young  cabbage  tribe,  both  for  tha 
purpose  of  killing  weeds  and  to  loosen  the 
soil.  At  this  time,  and  not  later  in  the 
season,  begin  laying  down  brocoli,  the  tall 
growing  sorts  particularly.  The  woi'k  is 
performed  as  follows  : dig  away  a spit  from 
the  north  sido  of  the  row,  as  close  to  tha 
roots  as  possible,  laying  the  earth  in  the  firm 
ground  beyond,  smoothing  it  down  slopingly 
for  the  heads  of  the  plants  to  rest  upon,  then 
thrusting  in  the  spade  suflSciently  deep 
behiud  the  steins,  and  at  such  a distance  as 
will  contain  the  whole  volume  of  root ; press 
forward  the  whole  mass,  so  that  the  plant 
may  lean  against  the  earth  first  thrown  out, 
filling  in  between,  and  covering  the  stems  up 
to  the  hulls  of  the  leaves.  This  operation 
saves  many  a good  crop.  When  the  heads 
are  laid  to  face  tlie  soutli,  they  are  often 
lost  by  Uie  sun  melting  the  snow  or  frost 
in  the  day,  on  tlie  centre  leaves  or  ilower, 
which,  if  again  frozen  on  the  succeeding 
night,  destroys  them. 
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Cabbage  Plants  and  Coleworts.— 
About  the  middle  of  this  month,  if  the 
weather  be  not  frosty,  place  some  of  the 
strongest  early  cabbage  plants  in  the  spot 
where  they  are  to  remain.  Choose  a piece 
of  good  ground  for  these  plants,  in  a situa- 
tion full  to  the  sun,  and  let  some  good  rotten 
dung  be  applied.  The  plants  are  to  be 
planted  in  rows  two  feet  distant  in  the  row, 
and  allow  the  same  distance  between  the 
rows,  which  will  bo  room  enough  for  this 
early  plantation,  as  most  of  them  will  be 
used  before  they  grow  to  any  considerable 
size. 

Celert. — Some  of  the  most  forward 
celery,  on  the  apprehension  of  severe 
weather,  should  be  covered  up  with  dry  bean 
liaulm,  or  with  weeds,  which  are  preferable, 
that  it  may  be  readily  come  at  daily  when 
wanted.  The  latter  crops  intended  for  a 
spring  supply  may  be  left  to  take  their 
cliance  of  the  weather,  as  they  might  be 
injured  by  being  too  long  excluded  from  the 
air. 

Endive. — Draw  up  some  of  the  best  and 
largest  plants,  on  a dry,  mild  day,  with  full 
roots,  and  any  adhering  mould  together,  and 
lay  them  in  a dry,  airy  place  for  a day  or  two 
to  drain  off  the  wet  between  the  leaves. 
Then  either  raise  a ridge  of  dry  light  earth, 
sloping  to  the  sun,  and  place  a garden  frame 
thereon,  or  lay  a quantity  of  light  dry 
mould  in  a deep  frame,  raised  on  a high 
ridge  behind,  sloping  to  the  sun  as  before 
mentioned ; then,  having  the  endive  ready, 
tie  the  leaves  evenly  together,  plunge  the 
lower  parts  of  the  plants  into  the  earth, 
and  generally  defend  them  with  glasses 
placed  in  the  frames,  especially  in  rainy  and 
frosty  weather,  and  use  other  covering 
occasionally;  or,  fur  want  of  frames,  some 
earth  may  be  laid  in  a dry,  open  shed,  raising 
the  earth  in  a high  ridge,  or  round  sloping 
heap,  and  so  plant  the  endive  therein  as 
formerly  described. 

Lettuces. — Lettuces  for  the  winter  ser- 
vice, of  the  August  or  early  September 
sowing,  should  now  be  planted  out  in  buds 
of  rich  light  earth,  in  a sheltered  situation, 
six  or  eight  inches  asunder  ; they  will  sup- 
ply the  table  before  and  after  Christmas  ; or 
some  may  be  planted  under  bell  or  hand 
glasses,  or  pricked  under  those  where  cauli- 
flowers are  planted,  placing  them  outside 
of  the  cauliflower  plants.  In  the  spring  they 
must  be  transplanted  into  open  ground,  in  a 
warm  situation,  and  then  place  a low 
awning  across,  and  cover  with  mats  occa- 
sionally, in  cold  nights,  heavy  rains,  frosty 
and  other  inclement  weather ; or,  for  want 
of  the  above  conveniences,  prick  out  a 


number  in  a south  border,  close  under  the 
wall. 

Mint  and  Tarragon  for  Winter  use. 
— Where  young  mint  and  tarragon  are  re- 
quired in  the  winter  season,  preparations 
should  now  be  made  to  raise  some.  Foe 
that  purpose  a slight  hotbed  must  be  made 
about  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  this 
month,  for  a one  or  two-light  frame,  or 
according  to  the  quantity  required,  and 
make  it  about  two  or  two  and  a half  feet 
thick  of  dung.  Then  set  in  the  frames  and 
cover  the  bed  about  four,  or  five,  or  six 
inches  deep  with  earth ; get  some  roots  of 
mint,  and  place  them  in  drills,  or  lay  them 
closely  together  upon  the  surface,  and  cover 
them  with  earth  about  an  inch  thick,  in 
which  plant  the  roots,  and  give  each  a mode- 
rate watering.  Put  on  the  glasses,  and 
observe  to  raise  them  behind  every  day  to 
admit  air.  The  plantations  will  come  up 
fit  for  use  in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and 
afford  a gathering  of  young  green  shoots  for 
a considerable  time. 

Peas. — If  peas  were  not  sown  in  October, 
this  is  a proper  season  for  it.  The  most  forward 
kinds  are  the  golden  and  single-blossomed, 
though  there  have  been  several  new  varieties 
lately  introduced,  which  are  well  calculated 
for  early  crops.  It  will  frequently  happen 
that  those  sown  in  the  present  montli  will 
stand  the  severity  of  the  winter,  when  the 
earlier  sown  crop  has  failed.  A warm  south 
border,  under  the  protection  of  a wall  or 
other  fence,  will  be  the  most  eligible  situa- 
tion for  those  which  are  early  sown  , and  if 
this  crop  survive  the  winter,  the  product 
will  bo  fit  for  gathering  in  May  or  June. 
Another  crop  should  be  sown  towards  the 
end  of  the  mouth,  in  order  to  produce  a con- 
tinued succession. 

Winter  Salads. — The  crops  of  cresses, 
endive,  lettuce,  parsley,  and  of  radishes 
sown  and  planted  as  directed  in  the  two  last 
months,  should,  in  the  respect  of  severe 
weather,  be  covered  with  care. 


FOURTH  WEEK  IN  NOVEKBEE. 

General  DtUECriONS.  — Now  take  ad- 
vantage of  dry  days  and  frosty  weather,  and 
bring  in  rotten  dung  from  old  hotbeds  or 
dunghills,  and  lay  it  upon  such  vacant  pieces 
of  kitchen  ground  os  want  manure.  The 
trenching  or  ridging  up  the  ground  in  winter 
is  a groat  improvement  by  turning  down  the 
top,  and  tlio  fresh  soil  below  turned  up  to 
the  surface,  which  thereby  mellows  and  im- 
proves by  the  weather  more  than  many 
would  imagine;  and  by  its  being  laid  up  ia 
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rough  ridges,  the  frost,  sun  and  air  can  then 
have  more  free  access,  all  of  which  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  enriching  and  the  mel- 
lowing the  ground,  and  the  sooner  this  is 
done  the  better.  Ridging  strong  loams  or 
clayey  soils  is  always  proper  before  winter, 
because  it  meliorates  the  ground;  but  ridging 
light  and  dry  soils  is  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  altogether  injurious ; exposing  such  soils 
to  the  sun  and  air  exhausts  them  more  than 
any  crop. 

Asparagus— (To  force.)  In  order  to  force 
asparagus,  have  a sufBcient  quantity  of  new 
dung  thrown  up  to  heat,  which  will  make  a 
hotbed,  about  three  feet  and  a half  high, 
and  about  five  or  six  inches  wider  than  the 
frame  on  each  side,  regularly  beating  it 
down ; when  the  heat  has  come  up,  lay  on 
about  two  inches  depth  of  earth,  level,  and 
smooth  ; the  roots,  which  should  not  be  more 
than  three,  or  at  most  four  years  old,  from 
the  seed,  should  be  planted  by  raising  a small 
ridge  crossways,  and  placing  therein  the  first 
line  of  roots  close  together,  so  that  the 
bottoms  may  be  two  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  thus  proceed  with  the  rest.  When  they 
are  all  planted,  let  some  earth  be  banked  up 
around  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  beds,  an 
inch  higher  against  the  outside  roots,  and 
then  cover  the  crown  with  some  fine  mould, 
about  an  inch  or  two  high  ; in  this  state  the 
bed  is  to  remain  without  being  covered  with 
the  glasses,  unless  during  the  heavy  rains, 
but  when  the  young  buds  of  the  asparagus 
begin  to  discover  themselves,  some  more  of 
the  earth  should  be  laid  on,  to  the  depth  of 
four  or  five  inches.  The  temperature  of  the 
heat  of  the  bed  should  be  examined  by  .'ticks 
thrust  therein,  and  if  found  to  be  moderate, 
the  frame  and  glasses  may  be  put  on.  In 
order  to  secure  the  outsides  of  the  roots, 
some  bands  of  hay  or  straw  should  be 
fastened  round  the  bed,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
earth  close  to  the  edge  of  the  frame,  and 
when  the  heat  is  moderate,  the  glasses  may 
be  constantly  covered  at  night  with  mats, 
&c.,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  the  sun  and  air  may  be  ad- 
mitted. If  the  heat  of  the  bed  be  discovered 
to  be  on  the  decline,  it  must  be  renewed  by 
applying  a lining  of  fresh  hot  dung  to  the 
sides  and  ends,  as  well  as  augmenting  the 
covering  of  the  glasses  at  night.  The  young 
a.sparagu3  should  be  gathered  when  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
by  breaking  them  off  from  the  plant,  being 
careful  not  to  injure  those  which  remain. 

Beans. — Beans,  if  the  weather  be  open, 
may  be  still  sown. 

Caudage  and  Coi.ewort  Plants.— The 
last  plauting  of  c.abbages  and  colcworts 


should  now  be  done,  in  rows  a foot  asunder 
and  eight  inches  apart.  They  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  April,  May,  or  June. 

Carrots.  — Sow  a few  under  a warm 
south  wall,  for  although  no  great  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  this  sowing,  yet  some 
may  be  saved  for  spring  use,  which  will  be 
very  acceptable.  If  they  fail,  the  loss  will 
be  but  trifling.  If  any  still  remain  in  the 
ground,  dig  them  up  and  store  them  away. 

Cauliflowers.  — Look  over  the  cauli- 
flower plants  which  are  in  frames,  and  pick 
off  all  decayed  leaves,  for  they  commit  great 
injury  to  the  plants.  The  glasses  should  be 
taken  off  every  day  that  the  weather  is 
mild  and  dry,  so  that  the  plants  may  have 
the  benefit  of  free  air,  but  it  must  not  be 
omitted  to  let  the  lights  be  put  on  every 
night. 

Celery. — Continue  to  earth  up  the  celery, 
and  take  care  that  the  plants  are  tolerably 
dry  before  the  earthing  is  performed. 

Endive. — In  a dry  day,  tie  up  endive  to 
blanch;  fern,  or  any  other  long  litter, 
not  too  heavy,  may  be  laid  on  the  beds  to 
keep  the  frost  from  the  plants,  and  blanch 
them.  If  a dry  cellar  or  shed  can  be  con- 
veniently obtained,  some  may  be  laid  in  it, 
or  into  melon  and  cucumber  frames,  which 
can  be  covered  up  in  frosty  weather;  the 
glasses  will  keep  the  plants  dry. 

Mushrooms. — Noiv  take  good  care  of  the 
mushroom  beds,  to  defend  them  effectually 
from  frost  and  wet,  by  continuing  a good 
covering  of  clean  dry  straw  constantly  over 
the  bed,  not  less  than  a foot  in  thieknes ; 
and  generally  over  the  straw  covering  spread 
some  large  garden  mats,  which  will  throw 
the  falling  wet  off  more  quickly  and  effectually, 
as  well  as  prove  a greater  security  against 
frost,  or  very  cold  weather.  Alter  heavy 
raius  or  snow,  let  the  beds  be  examined,  and 
if  you  find  the  covering  next  the  bed  wet, 
let  the  wet  straw  be  directly  removed,  and 
some  dry  applied  in  its  place. 

Radishes. — If  the  weather  bo  dry  and 
open,  some  short-topjied  radishes  may  be 
sown,  to  come  in  early  in  the  spring,  and  if 
they  succeed  they  will  come  in  for  drawing 
the  latter  end  of  February  or  the  beginning 
of  March.  Let  the  seed  be  sown  in  a dry 
south  border  of  light  earth,  under  a wall, 
and  rake  it  in,  or  cover  it  with  soil  from  the 
alleys,  fully  and  regularly,  and  as  soon  as 
sown,  cover  the  surface  with  .straw,  fern,  or 
other  dry,  long  litter,  one  or  two  inches 
thick,  to  remain  constantly  till  the  plants 
come  up,  which  also  cover  every  night,  and 
in  frosty  weather,  but  uncover  in  mild  days. 

Small  Saladino. — Sow  small  saladiiig, 
to  continue  the  crop  in  succession,  such  as 
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cross,  mustard,  radish,  rape,  &c.  When  the 
weather  is  mild,  sow  these  seods  on  a sloping, 
warm  border,  facing  the  sun,  and  cover 
them  with  glasses,  to  protect  them  from  wet, 
which,  however,  should  be  raisgd  occasionally 
to  admit  air.  To  raise  small  salading  with 
more  certainty,  make  a slight  hotbed  full  of 
litter,  on  which  place  a frame  of  six  or  seven 
inches  depth,  fill  this  with  light  fresh  earth, 
sow  the  seeds  thereon,  either  in  drills  or  all 
over  the  bed  ; cover  them  very  thinly  with 
mould,  and  place  the  glasses  over  the  whole. 


THE  PEONY. 

General  Character.  — Calyx,  five 
leaved.  Petals,  five.  Styles,  none.  Capsules, 
many  seeded.  The  seeds  oval,  smooth, 
beautiful,  and  coloured ; the  number  of  the 
germina,  though  naturally  two,  varies 
greatly  ; in  some  species  there  are  five. 

The  peony  is  a native  of  Switzerland, 
where  it  was  esteemed  very  highly  on  account 
of  its  supposed  medical  virtues,  and  for 
which  purpose  it  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  various  parts  of  that  country ; from 
Switzerland  it  was  introduced  into  other'parts 
of  Europe  as  an  ornament  to  the  flower 
garden,  and  from  Europe  into  the  United 
States,  where  it  is  now  naturalized,  and  is 
found  growing  wild  on  deserted  fields  and 
waste  lands,  producing  its  flowers  in  May  and 
June. 

Culture  gives  this  plant  double  flowers, 
and  alters  their  colour  into  all  the  degrees 
between  a deep  blood  colour  and  white  ; the 
leaves  of  the  plant  also  become  broader  or 
narrower  by  the  same  means.  This  plant 
is  v.  ry  hardy,  it  will  grow  almost  on  any 
S'lil  or  situation,  and  is  propagated  by  parting 
the  roots,  which  multiply  very  fast.  They 
should  be  planted  in  August,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  and  will  then  flower  the 
succeeding  summer.  The  offsets  should  not 
be  too  small,  and  should  all  have  a fair  bud 
or  eye.  The  single  kinds  may  also  be  pro- 
pagated by  sowing  their  seeds  in  a light 
earth  in  August  and  managing  them  in  the 
method  of  all  other  seedling  plants. 

The  culture  of  the  herbaceous  sorts  is  so 
simple  as  to  need  few  details.  In  the  autumn 
the  branches  should  bo  cut  down,  and  a little 
decayed  manure  put  over  the  plant  to  protect 
it  from  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  to 
enrich  the  soil  ; this  should  be  added  also  in 
spring,  just  as  the  flower  stems  are  being 
thrown  up,  as  it  greatly  invigorates  the 
plant.  Shortly  afterwards  each  branch 
should  bo  separately  secured  to  a neat  stake; 
as  Uiu  plant  grows  rapidly,  these  are  soon 
budded  by  the  foliage,  and  are  of  the  greatest 


advantage  in  keeping  the  plants  in  a proper 
position.  In  order  to  give  it  the  necessary 
air  and  light  as  well  as  to  secure  the  flowers, 
the  terminal  bud  only  upon  each  branch 
should  be  left  to  flower.  The  whole  of  the 
species  and  varieties  are  increased  by  divi- 
sion of  the  roots,  or  if  the  sorts  be  valuable 
by  grafting  on  the  commoner  sorts.  The 
seed  may  bo  sown  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe, 
and  will  be  several  years  before  it  flowers ; 
the  young  plants  will  require  an  annual  appli- 
cation of  manure. 

There  are  about  twelve  varieties ; the 
single  crimson  peony  is  illustrated  in  another 
page. 

'J’his  plant  takes  its  name  from  the  physi- 
cian, Poeon,  who,  according  to  mythology, 
first  used  the  plant  in  medicine,  and  cured 
Pluto  with  it.  It  has  long  been  considered 
as  a powerful  medicine,  and  until  the  late 
revision  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  by  the  London 
College,  it  liad  a place  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  into  which  the  two 
common  varieties  of  this  plant  are  indis- 
criminately directed  for  use,  and  improperly 
distinguished  into  male  and  female  peony. 
The  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds,  have  been 
esteemed  in  the  cliaracter  of  anodyne,  and 
corroborant,  especially  the  roots,  which  have 
been  extensively  used  in  the  treatment  of 
epilepsy ; for  this  purpose,  the  method 
adopted  by  the  ancients  was  to  cut  the  roots 
into  thin  slices,  which  were  attached  to  a 
string,  and  suspended  about  the  neck  as  an 
amulet ; if  this  failed  of  success,  the  patient 
was  to  have  recourse  to  the  internal  use  of  the 
roof,  which  was  given  in  the  form  of  powder, 
and  in  the  quantity  of  a drachm  two  or  tlu'ee 
times  a day,  by  which  we  are  informed  both 
infants  and  adults  were  cured  of  this  disease. 
The  roots  and  seeds  of  peony  have,  when 
fresh,  a faint,  unpleasant  smell,  somewhat  of 
the  narcotic  kind,  and  a mucilaginous,  sub 
acrid  taste,  with  a slight  degree  of  bitter- 
ness and  astringenoy.  In  drying,  they  lose 
their  smell,  and  partly  their  taste.  Extracts 
made  from  them  in  water  are  almost  insipid, 
as  well  as  inodorous,  but  extracts  made  by 
rectified  spirits  are  bettor,  aud  considerably 
astringent. 


Method  op  Transplanting. — Small 
plants  may  bo  very  neatly  and  safely  trans- 
pl.anted  from  the  borders  by  making  narrow 
trenches  round  them,  and  filling  such  trenches 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  water  to 
the  consistence  of  a thick  cream.  This 
quickly  becomes  hard,  and  forms  a pot,  by 
which  the  plant  may  be  taken  up  without 
disturbing  its  roots. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  ANNUALS. 


Annuals,  as  I have  observed  before,  are 
flowers  that  rise,  bloom,  and  die  in  the 
same  year ; and  must,  therefore,  be  raised 
from  seed  every  spring. 

The  first  class  of  annuals,  being  very 
delicate,  and  requiring  great  care,  with  the 
constant  assistance  of  glass  frames,  I shall 
not  even  name,  since  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  nature  of  my  work. 

I proceed  to  the  second  class,  which  are 
hardier  than  the  above,  though  they  should 
be  raised  in  a warm  border,  and  be  covered 
■with  a hand-glass,  if  you  wish  them  to  flower 
in  good  time. 

The  China  aster,  Chrysanthemum,  white 
and  purple  Sultan,  African  and  French 
marigolds,  Persicarius,  &c.,  will  grow  well 
in  a warm  border  of  natural  earth,  if  sown 
in  April  but  they  also  flower  a month 
earlier  if  they  are  assisted  by  a hotbed  or 
glass.  These  annuals  must  be  all  planted 
out,  when  tolerably  strong,  in  the  borders, 
taking  care  to  allow  each  plant  plenty  of 
space,  that  they  may  not  crowd  each  other. 
The  China  aster  branches  into  many  stems 
and  flowers,  therefore  they  may  be  planted 
singly,  or  not  less  than  six.  inches  apart. 
The  July  flowers,  or  more  commonly  called 
gilliflowers,  become  expansive  as  they 
increase.  They  should  not  be  crowded 
together ; three  in  a group  are  quite  sufll- 
cient,  and  they  should  be  six  inches  apart. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  stock 
varieties. 

1 have  ever  found  the  hardy  annuals  to 
grow  finest  by  allowing  them  to  become  self- 
sown.  They  flower  some  weeks  earlier, 
and  invariably  produce  larger  and  brighter 
flowers. 

When  gathering  my  flower  seeds  in 
August  and  September,  I allow  one-half  to 
remain  sprinkled  over  the  borders,  and  the 
young  shoots  never  fail  appearing  healthy 
and  strong  above  ground  in  March  and 
April,  the  months  appropriated  to  sowing 
the  seed.  Thus,  my  Lavateras,  Larkspurs, 
&c.,  are  in  beautiful  blow,  while  the  second 
crop,  or  seeds  sown  in  spring,  are  but 
showing  their  green  heads  above  the  surface. 
I weed  away  the  superfluous  self-sown  plants 
to  my  taste ; but  the  birds  take  care  that  no 
one  shall  be  encumbered  with  superfluity. 
I have  by  this  means  a first  and  second  crop 
of  the  same  annuals,  but  the  crop  of  self- 
sown  are  far  superior.  They  are  up  before 
the  heats  come  on,  to  dry  the  earth,  and 
dwindle  the  flower. 

Dig  the  ground  well  with  your  trowel, 


and  rake  it  very  fine,  before  yon  put  in  the 
seeds  in  spring.  Annuals  love  a light, 
friable  soil.  All  the  hardy  kinds  may  be 
sown  in  March,  each  sort  in  little  separate 
patches  as  follows  : — 

Draw  a little  earth  off  the  top  to  one  side, 
then  sprinkle  in  the  seed,  not  too  plentifully, 
and  cover  it  again  with  the  drawn-off  earth. 
Half  an  inch  is  sufficient  depth  for  small 
seed.  The  larger  kinds,  such  as  sweet  peas, 
lupins,  &o.,  must  be  sown  an  inch  in  depth. 
When  the  plants  have  been  up  some  time 
thin  them  well.  The  more  space  you  have, 
the  finer  the  plants  will  rise. 

The  hardy  annuals  will  not  bear  trans- 
planting: they  must  be  left  to  flourish  where 
they  are  sown.  The  larger  kinds,  such  as 
the  lavatera  or  mallow,  should  only  be  sown 
in  groups  of  three  together.  The  lupin 
tribe  should  not  exceed  five  plants  in  a 
group.  The  convolvulus,  also,  requires 
four  or  five  plants  only  in  a group.  Water 
the  patches  in  dry  weather  moderately,  and 
be  careful  never  to  use  pump  water.  If 
you  have  no  soft  water,  a tub  should  bo 
placed  in  the  garden  to  receive  rain  water  ; 
and  if,  as  in  towns,  pump  water  must  be 
chiefly  used,  let  it  remain  a day  or  two  in 
the  tub,  to  soften  in  the  air  and  sunshine. 

The  first  week  in  April  is  the  safest 
period  for  sowing  anKnals,2as  the  cutting 
winds  have  ceased  by  that  time,  and  frost 
is  not  so  much  to  be  apprehended.  The  soft 
rains,  also,  fall  in  warm  showers,  to  give 
life  and  germ  to  the  seeds  and  plants,  and 
they  appear  in  a shorter  space  of  time. 

3’hose  amateurs  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
nursery  gardens  liave  a great  advantage 
over  the  more  remote  flower  fanciers.  They 
can  be  supplied  at  a trifling  expense  with 
all  the  tender  annuals  from  hotbeds,  either 
in  pots,  or  drawn  ready  for  immediate  trans- 
planting. 

If  you  do  not  raise  your  own  seed,  be 
careful  how  you  purchase  your  stock,  and  of 
whom  you  receive  it.  Many  seedsmen  sell 
the  refuse  of  many  years’  stock  to  their 
youthful  customers,  and  produce  great 
disappointment.  There  is  one  way  of 
ascertaining  the  goodness  of  seed,  which 
will  not  deceive.  Previous  to  sowing, 
plunge  your  lupin,  sunflower,  &c.,  seeds 
into  a tumbler  of  water : the  good  seed  will 
sink,  while  the  light  and  useless  part  remains 
floating  on  the  surface. 

If  you  grow  your  own  seed,  exch.mge  it 
every  two  years  with  your  neighbours. 
Seeds  love  change  of  soil ; they  degenerata 
if  repeatedly  grown  and  sown  upon  the  same 
spot,  particularly  sweet  peas. 

Sweet  peas  should  be  put  into  the  ground 
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early  in  March,  for  they  will  bear  the  wind 
and  weather.  Make  a circle  round  a pole, 
or  some  object  to  which  they  may  cling  as 
they  rise  ; and  put  tlie  peas  an  inch  deep, 
having  soaked  them  in  water  welt  saturated 
with  arsenic,  to  guard  them  from  the 
depredation  of  birds  and  mice.  Add  an 
outer  circle  of  peas  eve^y  month,  so  that 
a continual  bloom  may  appear.  The  circle 
first  sown  will  ripen  and  pod  for  seed  in  the 
centre,  while  the  outer  vines  will  continue 
flowering  tilt  late  in  the  autumn.  When 
you  have  gathered  a sufficient  number  of  ripe 
pods,  cut  away  all  the  pods  which  may  after- 
wards form  with  your  knife.  This  strengthens 
the  vines,  and  throws  all  their  vigour  into 
repeated  blooms. 

Be  very  careful  to  throw  away  the  arsenic 
water  upon  your  heap  of  compost,  and  do 
not  put  that  powerful  poison  into  anything 
that  may  be  used  afterwards  in  the  house. 
Soak  the  peas  in  a flower-pot  saucer  which 
is  never  required  for  any  other  purpose,  and 
keep  it  on  a shelf  in  the  tool-house,  covered 
cp.  Three  or  four  hours’ soaking  will  be 
sufiBeient. 

I have  got  sweet-peas  into  very  early  blow 
ty  bringing  them  up  in  pots  in-doors,  and 
ti'ansplanting  them  carefully  in  April, 
without  disturbing  the  roots.  In  doing  this, 
push  your  finger  gently  through  the  orifice 
at  the  bottom  of  the  flower  pot,  and  raise  its 
contents  “bodily.”  Then  place  the  ball  of 
earth  and  plants  into  a hole  trowelled  out  to 
receive  it;  cover  it  round  gently,  and,  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  water  it  moderately. 

Ten  weeks’  stock  is  a very  pretty  annual, 
and  continues  a long  time  in  bloom.  Mig- 
iiionette  is  the  sweetest  of  .ill  perfumes,  and 
should  be  sown  in  September  for  early 
blowing,  and  again  in  Jlarch  for  a later  one. 
It  is  always  more  perfumy  and  healthy,  if 
dug  into  the  ground  in  autumn  to  sow  itself. 
Venus’  looking-glass  is  a very  pretty,  delicate 
flower.  Indeed,  every  annual  is  lovely  ; and 
the  different  varieties  give  a gay  and  rich 
appearance  to  the  flower-garden  during  the 
three  summer  months. 

The  Clarlci.is  are  very  pretty  annuals, 
with  a hundred  other  v.irieties  lately  intro- 
duced, and  which  are  specified  in  Mrs. 
Loudon’s  new  work  tipon  .innuals.  My  plan 
is,  to  give  a general  idea  of  their  treatment 
only,  under  the  classification  of  hardy 
annual--,  or  those  annuals  -which  may  be 
nurtured  without  a hotbed. 

Keep  your  annuals  from  looking  wild  and 
disorderly  in  a garden  by  allotting  the  smaller 
Kinds  their  separate  patches  of  ground ; and 
trim  the  larger  annuals  from  branching 
xiacng  other  flowers.  For  instance,  cut  ] 


away  the  lowest  branches  of  the  China  aster, 
the  African  marigold,  &c.,  and  train  the 
plant  erect  and  neatly  to  a slight  rod  or  stick  ; 
cut  aw'ay  the  flowers  as  they  droop,  reserving 
one  or  two  of  the  finest  blooms  only  for 
seed  ; and  let  each  plant  look  clean  and  neat 
in  its  own  order.  By  cutting  away  flowers 
as  they  droop,  the  plant  retains  vigour 
enough  to  continue  throwing  out  fresh  flowers 
for  a long  period.— jBuen/  Lady  her  oten 
Qardener. 


THE  EXPENSE  OF  ERECTING  A 
TWO-LIGHT  FRAME. 

(Intended  for  tJie  Accommodation  of  Persons 
with  small  Gardens.) 

It  will  first  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
expenses  of  having  a two-light  frame  made. 
This  would  of  course  depend,  in  a great 
measure,  on  the  nature  of  the  materials,  and 
the  size  it  was  intended  to  be.  The  criterion 
we  shall  take  is,  that  the  frame  and  lights  be 
made  of  the  best  red  deal ; glazed  with  good 
glass,  and  be  well  painted;  the  size  a common 
one,  namely,  each  light  measuring  six  feet  by- 
three  : the  cost  of  the  wood,  together  with  the 
labour  of  a carpenter  properly  making,  would 
amount  to  two  pounds  two  shillings.  The 
two  lights  glazing  with  good  glass,  cut  to  the 
size  of  six  inches  by  three,  would  cost 
eighteen  shillings  ; and  giving  three  coats  of 
white  p.aint,  eleven  shillings  and  threepence ; 
which  makes  the  whole  cost  of  the  frame  to 
amount  to  three  pounds  eleven  shillings  and 
threepence.'  Having  thus  made  a rough 
calculation  of  the  expense  attending  the 
erection,  the  next  thing  necessary  is  to  point 
out  the  various  uses  it  may  be  put  to  through- 
out the  year.  The  material  for  heating  will 
of  course  be  dung,  the  expense  attending 
which  depends  on  the  situation,  means  of 
carriage,  and  other  circumstimccs,  which 
entirely  preclude  the  possihiiity  of  any  cer- 
tain estimate,  but  in  most  places  dung  could 
be  procured  in  a green  state  at  a very  trifling 
expense.  For  the  various  uses  to  which  such 
a frame  could  be  put  throughout  the  year  wo 
must  speak  of  each  month  separately,  and 
shall,  therefore,  commence  first  with — 

January. — 'I'hose  who  have  a taste  for 
flowers  will  now  have  their  frame  tilled  with 
greenhouse  plants,  camelli.-is,  or  auriculas, 
which  cannot  be  disposed  of  otherwise  be- 
fore next  month. 

February. — The  camellias  or  other  green- 
house plants  may  now  be  taken  out  of  the 
frames  and  placed  in  such  rooms  as  are  con- 
venient to  flower  them.  Let  the  auriculas, 
&c.,  be  placed  iu  a Uwonorary  shelter,  made 
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with  a few  boards,  so  that  they  can  be 
allowed  plenty  of  air,  or  be  fully  exposed  in 
fine  days,  and  well  covered  down  at  night 
with  mats  or  litter  to  preserve  them  from 
frost.  Then  let  a bed  be  made  for  the  frame 
of  prepared  horse-dung,  about  three  feet 
thick  in  front,  and  four  feet  at  the  back, 
which  will  leave  a good  slope  towards  the 
south ; set  on  the  frame,  and  after  the  bed 
has  settled  a day  or  two,  let  one  of  the  lights 
have  about  a foot  thick  of  light  sandy  soil 
put  in  it ; if  this  cannot  be  easily  procured, 
mix  a large  portion  of  sand  with  common 
garden  mould ; in  this  plant  some  whole  pota- 
toes of  the  early  kidney  sort,  which  are 
always  best  for  the  first  crops,  at  about  the 
distance  of  eight  inches  in  the  rows, 
and  one  foot  from  row  to  row,  making  the 
rows  from  the  b.ack  to  the  front  of  the  bed, 
which  will  admit  the  sun  to  the  roots  when 
the  tops  become  large  ; on  the  top  of  these 
potatoes,  scatter  a crop  of  scarlet  radishes, 
which  will  be  all  drawn  before  the  potato 
tops  attain  any  size.  Let  the  other  light 
have  some  sandy  soil  or  old  tan  put  into  it, 
then  plunge  a quantity  of  three  years’  old 
rhubarb  roots  as  closely  as  they  can  be  placed 
to  each  other,  and  turn  a large  pot  over  each 
root,  to  exclude  it  from  the  air ; if  it  be  the 
early  scarlet  variety,  the  stalks  will  be  ready 
for  use  in  eight  days ; three  or  four  large 
pans  or  feeders  may  also  be  filled  with  light 
soil,  and  sown  with  light  salading : as  soon 
as  llie  seeds  begin  to  show  themselves  above 
the  soil,  sow  three  or  four  others  to  succeed 
them.  When  the  radishes  appear,  give  as 
much  air  as  possible  without  injuring  them 
by  either  cutting  winds  or  heavy  rains.  Also 
repare  a quantity  of  dung  for  a cucumber 
ed,  let  it  be  well  shaken  and  thrown  in  a 
heap,  and  watered,  if  necessary,  turning  it 
two  or  three  times  until  it  becomes  sweetened. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the 
rhubarb  is  gathered,  fill  the  light  with  the 
same  sort  of  soil  as  the  other,  and  plant 
another  crop  of  kidney  potatoes,  with  a few 
radishes  sown  over  them  as  recommended 
for  the  last,  leaving,  iiowever,  a space  at  the 
front  of  the  frame  sutSciently  broad  to  set  a 
row  of  pans  or  feeders  ; sow  in  one  or  two 
of  them  seeds  of  the  red  celery,  and  in 
another,  a few  seeds  of  Bath,  cos,  and  other 
hardy  lettuces ; the  remainder  of  the  pan  will 
do  for  small  salading. 

March. — As  soon  as  the  violent  ran  tuess 
of  the  dung  is  properly  worked  off,  beguT.  to 
make  up  a cucumber  bed  of  not  Jess  thi.  *- 
ness  than  four  feet  in  tlie  front,  and  five  ft  et 
at  the  bach ; m soon  as  the  radishes  are  ui 
take  off  the  frame  and  place  it  on  the  new  ' i 
bed ; hoop  the  radish  bed  over  with  mats,  I 


to  preserve  the  potatoes  and  radishes  in  caso 
of  frost;  if  it  is  convenient  to  place  a hand- 
glass over  the  celery  and  lettuce  pans  it  will 
be  all  the  better ; fork  over  the  new-made 
bed  occasionally,  and  when  the  steam  is  found 
to  be  pretty  sweet,  put  about  a bushel  of 
good  light  maiden  soil,  mixed  with  a small 
portion  of  pigeons’  dung  or  that  of  fowls-  in 
the  middle  of  each  light,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days,  obtain  from  some  neigh- 
bouring garden,  two  pots  of  good  stopped 
cucumber  plants  ; if  each  pot  contains  three 
plants,  let  one  be  pulled  out,  as  two  are  quite- 
sufficient  for  each  hill.  Make  a hole  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  turn  out  the  plants, 
with  the  ball  entire,  place  them  in  the  hole, 
and  press  the  soil  about  the  roots  slightly,, 
also  give  them  a sprinkling  of  water,  made 
new  milk  warm  ; and  if  the  sun  shines 
bright,  take  a handful  of  litter  and  lay  it  on 
the  glass  over  the  plants,  which  will  sufS- 
ciently  shelter  them  until  they  liave  become, 
established  ; earth  and  treat  them  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  fruit  will  be  ready  to  cut 
by  the  middle  of  May. 

About  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of 
July,  if  the  season  be  fine,  cucumbers  will 
have  become  so  common  that  perhaps  the 
proprietor  may  not  consider  it  worth  while 
to  keep  the  frame  over  them,  especially  as 
ihey  will  grow  and  bear  without  it;  if  this 
is  the  case,  a pit  should  be  formed  and  planted 
with  either  grapes,  figs,  or  peaches,  set  on 
the  frame,  and  a crop  of  excellent  fruit  may 
be  obtained  much  earlier  than  in  the  open 
air,  and  of  very  superior  flavour.  Nothing 
more  could  be  accomplished  properly  with 
one  frame  for  that  season,  as  if  either 
grapes  or  figs  were  planted  in  the  pit,  the 
frame  would  be  kept  in  use  till  October;, 
when  tho  season  for  sheltering  greenhouse 
plants,  &e.,  for  tho  winter  commences,  and 
continues  until  the  following  February. 

October. — To  prepare  the  frame  for  the- 
reception  of  the  greenhouse  plants,  &o.,  take 
it  from  off  tho  pit,  and  place  it  in  a warm 
situation  opposite  the  south,  and  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  ; raise  it  from  tho  ground  by  lay- 
ing a brick  under  the  end  of  each  of  the 
front  corners,  and  two  bricks  under  each  of 
the  back  ones,  this  will  give  a good  bevel 
towards  the  sun  ; then  proceed  to  place  all 
round  the  outsides  of  tho  frame  not  less 
than  a foot  thick  of  soil,  well  trodden  down, 
and  raised  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
frame  all  round ; next,  prepare  the  floor  on 
which  the  plants  are  to  bo  placed,  first,  by 
laying  a good  floor  of  liino  scraps  ; and  on 
the  top  of  that  about  six  inches  thick  of  coal 
ashes,  on  which  arrange  tho  plants.  This 
fiwr  will  effectually  prevent  worms  from 
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penetrating,  and  also  add  much  to  the  warmth 
and  cleanliness  of  the  plants.  Elevating  the 
frame  also  is  far  preferable  to  setting  it  upon 
the  ground,  as  the  frame  is  not  so  liable  to 
rot,  and  the  more  the  plants  are  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  earth,  by  a thick 
floor  of  ashes,  &c.,  the  more  easily  will  they 
be  kept  from  damp. — J.  Faxton, 


THE  IMPERIAL  MARTAGON. 

This  is  a very  elegant  and  noble  flower, 
known  from  the  earliest  time,  and  has  always 
been  a favourite  with  those  who  cultivate 
flowers.  Its  great  beauty  will  continue  to 
recommend  it,  and  its  easy  culture  forms  no 
little  part  of  that  recommendation. 

It  is  in  general  called  by  botanists  Mar- 
tagon  latifolium.  Some,  after  Lobel,  call  it 
Heinerocallis,  others  more  correctly,  Lilium 
martagon,  and  Lilium  floribus  refiexis,  that 
is,  the  martagon  lily,  or  the  lily  with  reflex 
flowers.  Linnseus  joins  it  to  the  lily,  with 
whose  characters  it  perfectly  agrees,  and 
adds  as  the  distinction  of  the  species,  foliis, 
or  verticellatis  floribus  reflexis,  corallis 
resolutis,  that  is,  “ Verticellate  leaved  lily, 
with  the  flower  turned  down,  and  their  petids 
bending  up  again.’’ 

The  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  crowning 
the  stalk  in  great  numbers,  and  rising  one 
above  another,  in  a kind  of  pyramidal  form. 
They  are  lai’ge,  and  of  a pale  red,  spotted 
with  a deeper  blood  red,  or  purple,  in 
a various  and  irregular  manner,  but  very 
pleasing. 

The  seeds  are  very  numerous,  lying  in  a 
donble  row  in  each  cell,  flattened  and  rounded 
on  the  outer  part. 

The  martagon  is  a native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  where  it  thrives  best  in  a 
deep  light  earth  about  the  edges  of  forests, 
and  Ehbert  says,  in  bis  usual  quaint  style, — 
“ No  particular  care  can  be  needful  for  pre- 
serving a plant  which  nature  leaves  to  take  its 
chance  in  Hungary  and  Switzerland." 

In  regard  to  the  compost  proper  for  its 
cultivation  : take  a bushel  of  pond  mud,  two 
bushels  of  rich  pasture  mould,  half  a bushel 
of  vegetable  mould,  and  a peck  of  sand. 
These  should  be  mixed  in  the  spring,  and 
two  or  three  times  turned  between  that  sea- 
son and  July,  when  it  will  be  proper  to  plant 
the  offsets  from  the  roots. 

The  offsets  are  to  bo  taken  off  when  the 
stalks  are  decayed,  and  they  must  bo  planted 
immediately.  Let  a part  of  the  garden  be 
chosen  where  there  are  the  morning  sun  and 
some  shade,  and  let  the  compost  be  put  in 
the  place  of  the  common  mould.  Let  the 


offsets  be  planted  at  two  feet  distance,  ant 
afterwards  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  occasion- 
ally watered. 

This  is  the  common  mode  of  culture,  but 
there  is  a great  advantage  in  raising  the 
plant  from  seed.  The  flowers  will  bs: 
larger  and  more  elegantly  spotted,  when 
everything  is  managed  with  proper  precau- 
tion. The  following  is  the  best  method  to 
be  adopted  in  sowing  the  seed  of  thia 
flower : — 

Save  the  seeds  from  a strong  and  healthy’ 
plant,  and  sow  them  on  a bed  of  the  same 
compost,  in  a part  of  the  garden  open  to  the 
morning  sun  for  two  hours,  but  sheltered  1 
from  its  rays  during  the  rest  of  the  da/. 

The  best  time  for  sowing  them  is  the 
middle  of  August ; they  must  be  scattered 
thickly  upon  the  mould,  and  covered  a 
finger’s  breadth  with  the  same  compost' 
sifted  over  them.  Prom  this  time  the  bed 
is  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  some- 
times slightly  watered. 

In  the  succeeding  spring  they  will  shoot,' 
and  the  young  plants,  when  they  have  a little 
growth,  must  be  thinned  where  they  have 
risen  too  closely.  When  the  leaves  of  the 
young  plants  are  decayed,  let  them  be 
covered  with  half  an  inch  of  fresh  mould. 

Thus  let  them  be  managed  till  the  following 
August,  then  let  the  mould  be  sifted,  and 
the  roots  carefully  taken  out  and  planted  in 
the  garden  in  a new  bed  of  the  same  compost, 
a little  more  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  still 
shaded  from  the  full  blaze  of  noon. 

They  should  be  planted  in  this  bed  at  a 
foot  distant,  and  there  mana^d  as  before 
directed,  weeding  and  watering  till  they- 
flower. 

There  will  be  found  a great  number  of 
varieties,  and  the  best  should  be  marked 
whilst  in  flower.  These  must  be  preserved 
afterwards,  and  the  rest  planted  out  in  com- 
mon borders.  The  varieties  consist  in  three 
particulars. 

1st,  in  the  ground  colour  of  the  flower, 
which  will  bo  fleshy,  crimson,  or  palo 
purple. 

2nd,  in  the  tint  of  the  spots,  which  will  be 
of  a deep  orange,  blood  colour,  or  violet 
purple,  or  almost  black. 

3rd,  in  their  distribution  and  form  ; some 
will  be  round,  others  oblong. 

When  the  finest  flowers  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  their  roots  must  be  taken 
up  as  soon  as  the  stalk  is  dec.ayed,  and 
planted  immediately  in  fresh  compost  of  the 
s.ame  kind,  at  two  feet  distant. 

This  must  be  done  every  year  ; the  oflsets 
must  every  time  be  carefully  taken  off,  and 
the  old  compost  cleared  away. 
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TWO  METHODS  OF  OBTAINING 
IMPRESSIONS  OP  PLANTS  AND 
FLOWERS. 


The  advantage  of  being  able  to  take 
accurate  impressions  of  plants  without  much 
labour,  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  those  who 
can  appreoiate  what  is  useful.  It  is  not 
brought  forward  as  a substitution  for  dried 
specimens,  wliere  these  can  be  attained  and 
attended  to ; but  as  being  less  cumbersome 
it  deserves  notice,  as  a means  of  refreshing 
the  memory,  in  very  many  instances,  in  a 
manner  equally  satisfactory  as  when  speci- 
mens are  employed.  It  has,  further  than 
this,  no  claim  to  novelty,  but  simply  to 
usefulness. 

The  materials  required  are  few,  and  these 
not  expensive.  One  pennyworth  of  lamp- 
black  and  one  pennyworth  of  sweet  oil  are 
all  that  will  be  required  besides  the  paper. 
A large  sheet  of  paper  should  be  provided, 
and  this  should  be  prepared  by  rubbing  it 
evenly  all  over  with  a piece  of  flannel  mois- 
tened with  the  oil.  This  must  be  done  tho- 
roughly, and  when  the  paper  is  well  mois- 
tened, but  not  in  a wet  state,  with  the  oil,  a 
small  quantity  of  lampblack  should  be  laid 
evenly  over  it,  also  using  flannel  for  this 
part  of  the  opertion.  If  this  preparation 
can  be  made  a day  before  using  the  paper, 
it  will  be  so  much  the  better.  The  next 
process  requires  iSgreat  care:— having  the 
prepared  sheet  in  readiness,  place  on  it 
evenly  and  flatly  gie  plant,  flower,  or  leaf,  of 
which  an  impression  is  required  ; then  phace 
over  this  a dry  sheet  of  paper,  and  with  a 
handkerchief  or  cloth  press  firmly  over  every 
part,  that  it  may  equally  and  regularly 
receive  the  black  preparation.  The  paper 
intended  to  receive  the  impression  should 
now  be  in  readiness,  and  the  specimen  must 
be  carefully  removed  and  placed  on  it,  and 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  its  position  is 
not  changed ; this,  too,  must  be  again  evenly 
and  firmly  pressed  as  before,  and  the  im- 
pression will  be  complete,  and  must  be  laid 
carefully  aside  to  become  dry.  A specimen 
or  two  can  be  tried  on  a spare  sheet,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  blackened  sheet  is 
in  a proper  state  of  preparation,  before  it  is 
attempted  to  take  a very  careful  impression. 
This  IS  particularly  valuable  in  preserving 
sketches  of  the  leaves  of  rare  and  valuable 
plants. 

The  following  insfruetions  for  obtaining 
drawings  by  the  photogenic  process  of  M. 
Daguerre,  we  copy  from  the  Magazine  of 
Natural  Uiatory.  They  are  so  simple  that 


no  one  will  bo  at  a loss  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
cess for  him  or  herself : — 

The  mode  of  fixing  the  images  of  the 
camera  obscura,  and  copying  engravings,  by 
means  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  on 
paper  prepared  with  a solution  of  chloride  of 
silver,  has  attracted  so  much  notice,  and 
produced  so  much  popular  excitement,  that 
a few  observations  on  this  interesting  process 
will  not  be  perhaps  considered  out  of  place  in 
your  magazine.  I venture  to  occupy  your 
pages  with  the  less  reluctance,  because  I feel 
that  the  application  of  this  heliographic  or 
photogenic  art  will  be  of  immense  service  to 
the  botanist,  by  enabling  him  to  procure 
beautiful  outline  drawings  of  many  plants, 
with  a degree  of  accuracy  which,  otherwise, 
he  could  not  hope  to  obtain. 

That  light  will  act  on  chloride  of  silver  is 
by  no  means  a novel  discovery,  and  paper 
prepared  with  it  was  long  ago  used  by  Ritter 
and  Wollaston,  in  testing  the  chemical  action 
of  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  ; still,  in 
this  country  it  was  not,  I believe,  applied  to 
any  purpose  likely  to^be  of  use  to  the 
naturalist  and  traveller,  until  brought  into 
notice  by  the  researclies  of  Mr.  Talbot, 
M.  Daguerre  has  published  a mode  of  pre- 
paring a sensitive  paper,  far  exceeding  that 
of  hlr.  Talbot  in  delicacy,  but  otherwise 
possessing  the  same  property  of  indicating 
intensity  of  light  by  depth  of  colour. 

M.  Daguerre  prepares  his  heliographio 
paper  by  immersing  a sheet  of  thin  paper  in 
hydrochloric  ether,  which  has  been  kept 
sufficiently  long  to  be  acid  ; the  paper  is 
then  carefully  and  completely  dried,  as  this 
is  stated  to  be  essential  to  its  proper  prepa> 
ration.  The  paper  is  next  dipped  into  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (the  degree  of 
concentration  of  which  is  not  mentioned,) 
and  dried  without  artificial  heat  in  a room 
from  which  every  ray  of  light,  is  carefully 
excluded.  By  this  process,  it  acquires  a 
very  remarkable  facility  in  being  blackened 
on  a very  slight  exposure  to  light  even  when 
the  latter  is  by  no  means  intense ; indeed, 
by  the  diffused  daylight  of  early  evening  in 
the  month  of  February.  This  prepared 
paper  rapidly  loses  its  extreme  sensitiveness 
to  light,  and  finally  becomes  not  more 
readily  acted  upon  by  the  solar  beams 
than  paper  dipped  in  the  nitrate  of  silver 
only.  Mr.  Daguerre  renders  his  drawings 
permanent  by  dipping  them  in  water,  so  as 
to  dissolve  all  the  undecomposed  salt  of 
silver. 

This  process  is  very  inconvenient  for 
many  reasons,  among  which  are  the  difficulty 
of  nroouring,  as  well  at  the  expense  of 
hydrochloric  other  ; ou  this  account  1 prefer 
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Mr.  Talbot's  process,  although  it  is  to  be 
regretted  this  gentleman  has  not  stated  more 
explicitly  the  proportions  in  which  he  uses 
the  ingredients  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  his  sensitive  paper.  I have  performed  a 
set  of  experiments  on  this  subject,  and  can 
recommend  the  following  proportions  as  the 
most  effective  and  economical.  Two  hundred 
grains  of  common  salt  are  to  be  dissolved  in 
a pint  of  water,  and  sheets  of  thin  blue  wove 
post  paper  saturated  with  the  solution,  which 
for  this  purpose  should  be  poured  into  a 
dish,  and  the  paper-  being  immersed,  the 
application  of  the  solution  to  every  part 
should  bo  insured  by  the  use  of  a sponge. 
The  paper  is  then  to  be  removed,  drained  of 
its  superfluous  moisture,  and  nearly  dried  by 
being  pressed  between  folds  of  linen  or 
bibulous  paper. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  grains  of  fused 
nitrate  of  silver  are  then  to  be  dissolved  in 
twelve  fluid  ounces  of  water,  and  this 
solution  is  to  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
sponge  to  one  side  of  each  sheet  of  the 
previously  prepared  paper,  which  side 
should  be  marked  with  a pencil,  so  that  when 
the  paper  is  fit  for  use  the  prepared  side  may 
be  distinguished.  The  sheets  of  paper  are 
then  to  be  hung  upon  lines  in  a dark  room 
to  dry,  and  when  nearly  free  from  moisture, 
their  marked  sides  are  to  be  once  more 
sponged  over  with  the  solution  of  silver,  and 
finally  dried ; they  are  then  to  be  cut  into 
pieces  of  convenient  size,  and  preserved  fi'om 
light,  or  even  too  much  exposure  to  air,  by 
being  wrapped  up  in  several  folds  of  brown 
paper,  and  kept  in  a portfolio. 

The  proportions  above  recommended  are 
sufficient  for  the  preparation  of  a quire  of  the 
kind  of  paper  alluded  to ; if  more  of  the  salt  of 
silver  were  used,  the  paper  would,  indeed, 
become  darker  by  the  action  of  light,  but  its 
expense  would  be  proportionately  increased  ; 
and  when  prepared  in  the  manner  directed, 
it  assumes  by  less  than  a minute’s  exposure 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  a rich  mulberry  brown 
tint,  of  sufficient  intensity  to  define  an 
outline  very  beautifully,  which  indeed  is  all 
that  is  required. 

To  use  this  paper,  the  specimen,  of  which 
a drawing  is  required,  is  removed  from  the 
herbarium,  pi  aced  on  a piece  of  the  paper, 
and  kept  m situ  by  a pane  of  common  glass 
pressed  by  weights ; a piece  of  plate  glass, 
however,  is  preferable,  as  it  is  sufficiently 
heavy  to  press  the  plant  close  to  the  paper. 
The  whole  is  then  placed  in  the  sunshine, 
and  in  less  than  a minute  all  the  uncovered 
parts  of  the  paper  will  assume  a rich  brown 
tint.  The  paper  should  then  bo  removed 
from  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  and 


placed  in  a book  until  the  drawing  be  mad 
permanent:  the  specimen,  quite  uninjure-  ' 
by  the  process,  may  then  be  replaced  in  tb;  * 
herbarium,  and  the  drawing  of  anothe  " 
taken,  and  so  on.  So  rapidly  is  this  procee  ^ 
executed,  that  twenty-five  to  thirty  drawing  d 
may  be  obtained  in  an  hour,  providing  w f 
are  favoured  with  a direct  sunbeam ; i i t 
however,  we  have  only  the  diffused  daj  • 
light,  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  sometime 
even  more,  are  required  to  produce  a draw 
ing  with  well  defined  outlines. 

If  drawings  of  recent  plants  be  required 
specimens  of  proper  size  should  be  cut,  anc 
if  not  too  rigid,  placed  on  a piece  of  paper 
and  kept  in  a proper  position  by  means  of . 
pane  of  glass,  as  in  the  case  of  dried  specr 
mens;  but  if  the  plant  be  rigid,  the  sped 
mens  should  be  placed  for  twenty-four  hour' 
between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  under  i 
heavy  weight,  before  placing  them  on  thi. 
sensitive  paper.  Having  obtained  as  man’ 
drawings  as  are  required,  the  next  thing  is  tc 
fix  them,  so  that  their  otherwise  evanescent 
character  may  not  deprive  them  of  theL 
value.  For  this  purpose  place  them  in  i 
dish,  and  pour  cold  water  over  them . 
allow  them  to  soak  for  ten  minutes,  and  ther 
transfer  them  to,  or  sponge  them  over  with 
a solution,  made  by  dissolving  an  ounce  oi. 
common  salt  in  half  a pint  of  water,  tc 
which  half  a fluid  ounce  of  the  tincture  o; 
sesqui-chloride  of  iron  has  been  added.  The 
drawings  thus  prepared  may  be  dried  bj 
pressure  between  folds  of  linen,  and  expo 
sure  to  the  air  ; and  may  then  be  examined 
without  danger.  On  looking  at  them,  every 
one  must  be  struck  with  the  extreme 
accuracy  with  which  every  scale,  nay,  every 
projecting  hair,  is  preserved  on  the  paper ; 
the  character  and  habit  of  the  plant  is  most- 
beautifully  delineated,  and  if  the  leaves  be 
not  too  opaque,  the  venation  is  exquisitely 
represented ; this  is  particularly  the  case- 
with  more  delicate  ferns,  as  Polypodiitm 
Dryopleris.  Among  those  classes  of  plants 
which  appear  to  be  more  fitted  than  others 
for  representation  by  this  process,  may  be 
ranked  the  ferns,  grasses,  and  umbelliferous 
plants;  the  photogenic  drawings  ol  the  for- 
mer are  indeed  of  exquisite  beauty. 

The  fact  of  the  object  being  white  on  a: 
brown  ground  does  not  affect  the  utility  of 
this  mode  of  making  botanic  drawings; 
indeed,  I almost  fancy  that  their  character  is 
better  preserved  by  this  contrast  to  lint,  than 
by  a coloured  outline  on  a white  ground. 
Every  one  will  be  fully  aware  of  the  value' 
of  this  process  to  the  botanist,  in  obtaining, 
drawings  of  rare  plants  preserved  in  the 
herbaria  of  others,  and  which  he  would  - 
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lerwiso  have  probably  no  means  of 
taining. 

If  the  drawing  of  a tree  or  a large  shrub 
I required,  a box  blackened  inside,  having 
role  at  one  end  about  one  and  a quarter 
ib  in  diameter,  must  be  provided;  in  this 
>le  should  be  placed  a lens  of  five  or  six 
bbes  focus  ; if  one  of  longer  focus  be  used, 
B dispersion  of  light  becomes  too  great  to 
sure  an  accurate  representation.  Wlien 
e tree  or  shrub  is  well  illuminated  by  the 
lar  beams,  the  lens  should  be  presented 
wards  it,  at  a distance  varying,  of  course, 
ith  the  height  of  the  object.  A piece  of 
rdboard  should  then  be  placed  in  the  box, 
little  beyond  the  true  focus  of  the  lens  and 
e former,  until  a well-defined  bright  image 
■'  the  tree,  etc.,  is  formed  on  the  card,  of 
mrse,  in  an  inverted  direction.  The  box 
then  to  be  placed  on  any  convenient  sup- 
ort  in  this  position,  and  a piece  of  the 
^epared  paper  fixed  on  the  card  ; the  lid  of 
48  box  is  then  to  be  closed,  and  the  whole 
ft  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which 
me  a beautifully  accurate  outline  of  the 
oject  will  be  found  on  the  paper,  which  is 
len  to  be  rendered  permanent  in  the  usual 
lanner.  It  is  obvious  that  this  plan  is 
navailable  on  a windy  day,  on  account  of 
le  branches  of  the  tree,  &c.,  being  continu- 
lly  moving,  so  that  it  is  of  far  less  use  to 
le  botanist  than  the  above  described  process 
pF  obtaining  drawings  of  small  specimens. 


ON  LILACEOUS  FLOWERS. 


I THINK  the  idea  is  excellent  of  amusing 
le  reader,  and  exercising  his  attention  upon 
ich  agree-ibl#  objects  as  plants.  Perhaps  I 
lould  not  have  ventured  so  far  as  to  propose 
myself,  had  I not  been  eonvinced  that,  at 
1 times  of  life,  the  study  of  nature  abates 
le  taste  for  frivolous  amusements,  assuages 
le  tumult  of  the  passions,  and  provides  the 
lind  with  an  object  worthy  of  its  contempla- 
on.  Besides,  to  be  merely  acquainted 
ith  plants  by  sight,  and  only  to  know  their 
tmes,  may  be  too  trifling  an  attainment  for 
lany  of  our  readers.  It  may  be  presumed, 
lat  they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  so 
nail  a share  of  knowledge,  and  I propose 
ley  sliould  possess  higher  notions  of  the 
egetable  structure  or  organisation  of  plants, 
would  have  them  gain  some  real  informa- 
on,  though  they  should  only  take  a few 
eps  in  the  investigation  of  the  richest  and 
lost  beautiful  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
iture. 

A perfect  plant  is  composed  of  a root  and 


a stem,  with  its  branches  of  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit.  This,  at  least,  is  sufficiently 
known  already  to  understand  the  terms ; but 
one  principal  part  requires  examining  now 
at  large,  I mean  the  fructification,  that  is, 
the  flower  and  fruit.  Let  mo  begin  with  tha 
flower,  which  first  appears.  In  this  part 
nature  has  inclosed  the  summary  of  her 
work,  by  this  she  perpetuates  it,  and  this  is 
commonly  the  most  brilliant  part  of  tho 
vegetable,  aways  less  liable  to  variations. 

Take  a lily,  as  an  example  of  the  lilaceoos 
tribe,  and  dissect  it.  Before  it  opens, 
you  see  at  the  top  of  the  stem  an  oblong 
greenish  bud,  which  grows  whiter  tha 
nearer  it  approaches  the  period  of  opening, 
and  when  it  is  quite  opened,  you  peroeiva 
that  the  white  cover  assumes  the  form  of  a 
basin  or  vase,  divided  into  several  segments. 
This  is  called  the  corolla,  and  when  it  withers, 
it  falls  or  separates  into  six  distinct  pieces, 
which  are  called  petals,  and,  consequently,  it 
is  a pentapetalous,  or  a polypetalous  corolla. 
Exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  corolla,  a sort 
of  little  column  rises  from  the  bottom,  point- 
ing directly  upwards.  This,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  called  the  pistillum,  consisting  of 
the  parts  called  the  germ,  style,  and  stigma. 
Between  the  pistil  and  the  corolla,  six  other 
bodies  rise,  entirely  separate  from  each 
other,  which  are  the  stamens,  each  consisting 
of  two  parts,  viz.,  the  filament  and  anthers. 
Each  anther  is  a vessel  which  opens  when 
ripe,  and  throws  out  a yellow  dust,  having 
a strong  smell,  called  pollen  or  farina. 

Such  is  the  general  analysis  of  the  parts 
which  constitute  a flower.  As  the  corolla 
fades  and  falls,  the  germ  increases  and 
becomes  an  oblong  triangular  capsule, 
within  which  are  flat  seeds  in  three  cells. 
This  capsule,  considered  as  the  cover  of  tha 
seeds,  takes  the  name  of  pericarp. 

The  parts  here  mentioned  are  found  in  tha 
flowers  of  most  other  plants,  but  in  different 
proportions,  situations  and  numbers.  By  tho 
analogy  of  these  parts,  and  their  different 
combinations,  the  families  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  determined.  The  analogies  ara 
connected  with  others  in  those  parts  of  tha 
plant  which  seem  to  have  no  relation  to 
them.  For  instance,  the  number  of  six 
stamens,  sometimes  only  three,  of  eight 
petals,  or  the  divisions  of  the  corolla,  and 
that  triangular  form  of  the  germ,  with  its 
three  cells,  determine  the  lilaccous  tribe  ; and 
in  all  this  tribe,  which  is  very  numerous,  tha 
roots  are  bulbs  of  some  sort  or  other.  That 
of  the  lily  is  squamose  or  composed  of 
scales ; in  the  asphodel  there  is  a number 
of  oblong  solid  bulbs  connected  together ; 
m the  crocus  and  saffron  there  are  two  bulbsy 
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one  over  the  other;  in  the  eolohicum  they 
are  placed  side  by  side.  The  calyx,  which 
accompanies  most  other  flowers,  is  wanting 
in  tlie  greater  part  of  the  iilaceous  tribe,  as 
the  tulip,  hyacinth,  narcissus,  and  even  in 
the  onion,  leek,  garlic,  &c.,  which  are  also 
Iilaceous,  though  at  first  sight  they  appear 
very  different.  It  will  also  be  perceived, 
that  in  the  whole  tribe  the  stems  are  simple 
and  unbranohed,  the  leaves  entire,  being 
never  cut  or  divided,  observations  which 
will  confirm  the  analogy  of  the  flower  and 
fruit  in  this  family  by  that  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  plant.  If  some  attention  be  bestowed 
upon  these  particulars,  and  they  become 
familiar  by  frequent  observations,  our 
juvenile  readers  will  soon  be  able  to  deter- 
mine, on  an  attentive  and  continued  inspec- 
tion of  a plant,  whether  it  be  of  a Iilaceous 
tribe  or  not,  without  even  knowing  the  name 
of  the  said  plant.  They  will  see,  that  this 
is  not  a mere  labour  of  the  memory,  but  the 
study  of  observations  and  facts  truly  worthy 
of  a naturalist. — Ashford. 


THE  PELARGONIUM. 

This  genus  furnishes  a number  of  admira- 
ble flower-garden  plants,  which  are  popularly 
known  as  scarlet  geraniums,  horse-shoe 
geraniums,  ivy-leaved  geraniums,  and  varie- 
gated geraniums.  Of  the  first  class  we  have 
not  seen  a better  variety  for  a low  bed  than 
General  Tom  Thumb.  Its  foliage  is  a shin- 
ing light  green ; its  flowers  bright  scarlet, 
and  numerous ; and  its  habit  dwarf  ami 
spreading.  It  is,  however,  rather  tender  in 
constitution,  and,  therefore,  requires  a little 
more  warmth  in  winter  than  most  others. 
The  Bath  scarlet  and  the  Frogmore  scarlet 
are  two  older  sorts,  which  bloom  freely,  and 
are  fine  in  colour ; and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Mrs.  Mayler,  Punch,  and  the  hunts- 
man, with  many  other  varieties  of  more 
modern  origin.  The  horse-shoes  are  distin- 
guished by  a dark  mark  on  the  leaves,  of  the 
form  of  a horse’s  shoe.  Some  of  these,  as 
pre-eminent,  and  cottage  maid,  have  the 
bright  scarlet  flowers  of  the  preceding 
kinds,  but  those  usually  called  by  this  term 
are  descendants  from  pelargonium  zonale,  an 
African  species,  and  are  known  by  gardeners 
as  the  red  horse-shoe,  which  has  crimson  red 
flowers;  the  purple  horse-shoe,  which  has 
red  flowers,  suffused  with  purple ; and 
compactum,  which  has  close  liAuds  of  red 
blossoms.  The  true  ivy-loaved  geraniums 
are  considered  distinct  species  by  botanists. 
One  kind  (Pelargonium  lateripes)  lias  reddish 


flowers ; another  (P.  scutatum)  has  nearly; 
white  blossoms.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
employed  for  bedding,  when  its  long  flfxiW 
shoots  should  be  pegged  down;  but  both 
species  are  chiefly  used  for  hanging  over  the 
sides  of  elevated  boxes,  baskets,  or  vases. 
Many  varieties  of  variegated-leaved  gera^ 
niums  are  cultivated ; the  best  of  these  for: 
our  purpose  are  the  red-blossomed,  which  has 
leaves  margined  with  white,  and  deej 
coloured  small  flowers  ; and  Mangoles’,  which 
has  leaves  edged  with  clearer  white,  and 
flowers  of  a delicate  pink  colour.  Another: 
variety,  known  as  the  cup -leaved,  has  pretty 
pink  flowers  : but  the  plant  is  more  delicate 
than  the  two  preceding  sorts.  A new  kind, 
has  been  raised  (and  was  some  time  ago  in.: 
the  possession  of  Messrs.  Lee,  nurserymen,; 
Hammersmith),  which  has  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  and  promises  to  be  a great  acquisi- 
tion to  the  tribe,  if  it  should  not  prove  too 
tender  for  bedding.  A very  distinct  and 
desirable  pelargonium  has  become  extensively 
known  within  the  last  few  years  under  the 
name  of  Lucia  rosea.  Its  leaves  resemble 
those  of  the  scarlets,  and  so  also  do  its 
flowers  in  form  and  style,  but  the  colour  is  a 
delicate  pink.  To  form  large  bushes  for 
dotting  about  the  lawn,  or  for  single  plants 
to  fill  large  vases,  several  scarlets  of  very- 
robust  growth  are  cultivated,  of  which  those 
called  Smith’s  emperor,  and  Smith’s  superb, 
will  be  found  as  good  as  any.  Ail  these  can 
be  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  during  the 
growing  season  ; and  they  generally  produce 
seeds  freely,  from  which  new  varieties  might 
be  raised.  We  prefer  cuttings,  to  pot  singly 
in  small  pots  and  sandy  soils,  keeping  them 
close  and  warm  till  rooted,  and  cautiously 
avoiding  over  watering ; for  as  the  shoots- 
are  rather  succulent,  an  over  supply  of  mois- 
ture is  certain  to  rot  them,  in  autumn, 
when  the  beauty  of  the  flower-garden  is 
over,  the  old  plants  should  be  taken  up  with 
good  roots,  and  potted,  cutting  their  heads 
well  in ; they  ought  then  to  be  put  under 
glass,  and  encouraged  to  push  young  roots ; 
and,  if  properly  managed  during  winter,  they 
will  form  healthy  plants  for  turning  out  into 
the  beds  again  in  the  following  spring.  A' 
stock  of  young  plants  ought,  however,  to  be 
maintained,  to  supply  deficiencies,  as  .some  of 
the  old  ones  will  unavoidably  die.  Some  of 
the  hardier  varieties  may  be  wintered  in  a • 
celler,  by  merely  covering  their  roots  with; 
soil ; and  when  the  weather  is  sufiSciently 
settled  in  spring,  they  can  be  transferred; 
direct  to  the  flower-garden,  without  the 
trouble  of  potting  them.  A new  class,, 
designated  fancy  pel.argoniums,  has  lately 
become  popular.  The  best  for  bedding  arc 
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said  to  be  Diadematuin,  Diadematnm 
rubescens.  Rouge  et  Npir,  and  Queen 
Victoria.  These,  with  such  other  varieties 
as  are  found  to  succeed  planted  out,  would 
form  a novel  .and  interesting  bed  in  a warm 
situation.—  Wtiling's  Fhuxr  Gardening. 


PLEASURES  OP  GARDENING. 


As  gardening  has  been  the  inclination  of 
kings,  and  the  choice  of  philosophers,  so  it 
Las  been  the  favourite  of  public  and  private 
men  : a pleasure  of  the  greatest,  and  the 
care  of  the  meanest,  and,  indeed,  an  employ- 
ment and  profession  for  which  no  man  is  too 
high  or  too  low.  The  interest  which  flowers 
have  excited  in  the  breast  of  man,  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  has  never 
been  confied  to  any  particular  class  of  society 
01  quarter  of  the  globe.  Nature  seems  to 
have  distributed  them  over  the  whole  world, 
to  serve  as  a medicine  to  the  mind,  to  give 
cheerfulness  to  the  earth,  and  to  furnish 
agreeable  sensations  to  its  inhabitants.  The 
savage  of  the  forest,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart, 
binds  his  brow  with  the  native  flowers  of  the 
woods,  whilst  a taste  for  their  cultivation 
increases  in  every  country  in  proportion  as 
the  blessings  of  civilization  extend.  Love 
for  a garden  has  powerful  influence  in  at- 
tracting men  to  their  homes ; and,  on  this 
account,  every  encouragement  given  to  in- 
crease a taste  for  ornamental  gardening  is 
additional  security  for  domestic  comfort  and 
happiness.  It  is  likewise  a recreation  which 
conducts  materially  to  health,  promotes 
civilizition,  and  softens  the  manners  and 
tempers  of  men.  Flowers  are,  of  all  embel- 
lishments, the  most  beautiful,  and  of  all 
created  beings,  man  alone  seems  capable  of 
deriving  enjoyment  from  them.  The  love 
for  them  commences  with  infancy,  it  remains 
the  delight  of  youth,  increases  with  our  years, 
and  becomes  the  great  ornament  of  our 
declining  days.  The  infant  no  sooner  walks 
than  its  first  employment  is  to  plant  a flower 
in  the  earth,  removing  it  ten  times  in  an 
hour  to  wherever  the  sun  seems  to  shine 
most  favourably.  The  schoolboy,  in  the 
care  of  h;s  little  plot  of  ground,  is  relieved 
of  his  studies,  and  loses  the  anxious  thought 
of  the  home  he  has  left.  In  manhood  our 
attention  is  generally  demanded  by  more 
active  duties,  or  by  more  imperious,  and 
perhaps  less  innocent  occupations  ; but  as 
ago  obliges  us  to  retire  from  public  life,  the 
love  of  flowers  and  the  delight  of  a garden 
return  to  soothe  the  latter  period  of  our 
Ufe. 


In  their  growth,  from  the  first  tender 
shoots  which  rise  from  the  earth,  through  all 
the  changes  which  they  undergo  to  the 
period  of  their  utmost  perfection,  he  beholds 
the  wonderful  works  of  creative  power  ; ha 
views  the  bud  as  it  swells,  and  looks  into  the 
expanded  blossom,  delights  in  its  rich  tints 
and  fragrant  smell,  but,  above  all,  he  feels  a 
charm  in  contemplating  movements  and  re- 
gulations before  which  all  the  combined 
ingenuity  of  man  dwindles  into  nothingness. 

if  herbaceous  plants  require  little  pruning, 
yet,  nevertheless,  something  in  this  way  may 
be  occasionally  required,  on  the  same  general 
principles  as  we  see  judiciously  applied  to 
forest  trees. 

Superstitions  with  regard  to  the 
Blossoming  op  Plants.— The  crocus  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Valentine,  as  it  appears 
about  the  period  of  that  saint’s  day,  which 
is  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred  to  affection. 
St.  Valentino  is  recorded  to  have  been 
eminent  for  love  and  charity.  One  species 
of  daisy  appears  about  the  time  of  St.  Mar- 
garet’s day  ; this  is  called  in  France  “ La 
Belle  Marguerite,”  and  in  England  herb 
Margaret. 

The  crown  imperial  blossoms  in  England 
about  the  38th  of  March,  the  day  of  St. 
Edward,  King  of  the  West  Saxons;  nature 
thus,  as  was  imagined,  honouring  the  day 
with  a royal  flower. 

The  cardamine,  or  our  Lady’s  flower,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  pure  white,  is  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  St.  John’s  wort  blossoms  near  that 
saint’s  day.  The  scarlet  lychnis,  called  the 
great  candlestick  or  candle  ^candelabrum 
ingeros),  was  supposed  to  be  lighted  up  for 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  a burning 
and  a shining  light.  The  white  lily  expands 
about  the  time  of  the  annunciation,  affording 
another  coincidence  of  the  blossoming  of 
white  flowers  at  the  festivals  consecrated  to 
Uie  mother  of  Christ.  The  roses  of  summer 
are  said  to  fade  about  the  period  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen’s  day. 

The  pa.ssion  flower  is  said  to  blossom 
about  Holy  Rood  day.  Allusions  to  this 
day  being  frequently  found  among  writers 
of  former  days,  it  is  said  that,  according  to 
the  legends  of  the  Romish  Church,  the 
cross  on  which  our  Saviour  was  crucified 
was  discovered  in  the  year  320,  by  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine,  who  built  a 
church  on  the  spot  where  it  lay.  The  word 
rood  signifies  the  cross,  thus  this  day  is  the 
day  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Of  the  various  agents  by  which  vege- 
tables are  nourished,  water  is  thought  the 
most  importaut.  Some  plants  grow  and 
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mature  with  their  roots  immersed  in  water, 
without  any  soil ; most  of  the  marine  plants 
are  of  this  description. 

Atmospheric  air  is  necessary  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  plants;  if  a plant  he  placed 
under  a glass  into  which  no  air  can  enter,  it 
withers  and  dies. 

Most  plants  are  found  hy  analysis  to  contain 
a certain  portion  of  salts,  such  as  nitre,  and 
muriate  of  soda  (chloride  of  sodium),  or 
common  salt.  It  appears  that  the  root  ab- 
sorbs therefrom  the  soil  by  which  it  is 
nourished. 

No  plants  can  grow  without  some  degree 
of  heat,  though  some  require  a greater 
portion  of  it  than  others. 

Plants  may  be  made  to  grow  without 
light,  but  they  will  not  exhibit  the  verdure, 
or  any  of  the  properties  of  health.  The 
atmosphere  which  is  contaminated  by  the 
respiration  of  animals  is  restored  to  purity 
by  the  vegetation  of  plants  ; but  secluded 
from  light,  vegetables  are  no  longer  capable 
of  converting  a portion  of  the  fixed  air  to 
their  use,  or  of  supplying  the  atmosphere 
■with  the  oxygen  on  which  its  importance  in 
supporting  animal  life  chiefly  depends.  By 
the  action  of  light,  the  carbon  of  the  fixed 
air  is  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  the 
plants.  The  aromatic  plants,  the  clove, 
cinnamon,  and  the  peruvian  bark,  all  owe 
their  chief  excellencies  to  the  intense  light 
of  the  equinoctial  regions. 


■ CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Chrys.vnthemums  have  long  been  con- 
sidered a great  ornament  to  the  conserva- 
tory, and  their  beautiful  blossoms  are 
frequently  brought  to  great  perfection, 
though  we  never  see  what  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a handsome  plant,  and  we  never 
shall,  till  the  old  system  of  growing  the 
plants  in  pots  the  whole  year  round  is  done 
away  with.  I have  given’  my  plan  two 
years’  trial,  and  can  with  confidence  recom- 
mend it  as  a great  and  decided  improvement. 
In  the  rnonth  of  April,  I take  as  many 
suckers  of  each  sort  as  are  wanting,  and  I 
plant  them  out,  in  good  prepared  ground, 
about  two  loot  apart.  As  sodn  as  they 
begin  to  grow,  I stop  them,  and  continue 
doing  so  with  each  succeeding  growth,  until 
they  begin  to  assume  a shrubby  appearance, 
not  staking  them,  but  allowing  them  to  grow 
at  pleasure.  If  a succession  of  pl.mts  be 
wanting  -to  blossom  very  late,  or  rather  in 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  I keep 


topping  a few  on  purpose,  and  in  dry  weather 
I water  them  with  the  drainings  of  all  the 
manure.  This  is  the  very  essence,  and  no 
gardener  should  lose  it.  On  the  1st  of 
September  I pot  my  late  chrysanthemumg 
into  thirty-twos,  and  start  them  by  putting 
them  into  a close  house  for  about  seven 
days,  until  they  have  made  young  roots ; 
not  allowing  the  sun  to  shine  upon  them, 
and  syringing  them  twice  a day. — CuthilL 


Guano. — About  three  cwt.  is  the  proper 
quantity  of  guano  to  apply  to  an  acre.  It 
is  the  better  practice  to  apply  it  broadcast  in 
wet  weather  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  harrow  it  immediately. 

Method  op  Fbeeino  Trees  from  Moss 
AND  Insects. — The  following  will  be  found 
an  excellent  application  for  freeing  trees  of 
moss  and  insects.  The  mixture  is  made  by 
taking  five  bushels  of  well  burnt  lime,  fresh 
from  the  kiln,  and  slaking  it  with  hot  water 
in  which  salt  has  been  dissolved.  When  the 
lime  has  fallen  to  a fine  dry  powder,  add,  by 
small  quantities  at  a time,  a bushel  of  soot, 
stirring  it  in  till  the  two  ingredients  are  com- 
pletely incorporated.  Advantage  is  taken 
of  the  first  foggy  day,  when  the  trees  are 
damp,  but  not  dripping,  to  dust  them  over 
with  this  powder.  One  man  may  operate 
upon  fifty  trees  in  a day,  and  it  should  be 
repeated  twice  a yeai';  the  first  time  in 
March  and  the  next  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. 

Salpixantua  Coccinea  (The  Scarlet 
Trumpet  Flower). — This  hanisorae  shrub 
is  a native  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Furdie  for  its  introduc- 
tion into  this  country,  who  transmitted  it 
from  that  island  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew.  In  its  habit,  it  is  a low  branching 
shrub.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  a 
spike,  which  sometimes  proceeds  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  the  flowers  appear 
on  this  spike  in  pairs,  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  stem.  They  are  tube-shaped,  resembling 
a trumpet,  whence  it  derives  its  name ; in 
colour  they  are  bright  crimson,  the  inside 
being  white.  In  this  country  it  blooms  in 
the  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  winter,  but 
it  requires  a stove  to  bring  the  flowers  to  per- 
fection. It  is  one  of  those  flowers  which  prove 
a great  ornament  to  our  greenhouses  and  our 
conservatories,  but  the  climate  of  its  native 
place  is  a certain  indication  that  it  cannot 
ever  be  expected  to  be  naturalized  to  our 
gardens 
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PicoTEES  AND  Carnations  are  yet 
growing  fast.  Protect  the  plants  from  con- 
tinuous rains,  but  keep  them  uncovered  as 
much  as  possible  ; a sparing  supply  of  water 
should  be  given  where  the  soil  in  the  pots  is 
getting  dry. 

Dahuas. — Look  over  the  roots  occa- 
sionally ; see  that  the  stems  are  not  decaying 
away  in  a moist  state,  if  so,  remove  them  to 
a drier  situation,  and  cut  away  as  much  of 
the  affected  part  as  you  possibly  can  with 
.safety  to  the  roots. 

Tulips. — The  planting  of  the  bulbs,  we 
are  fully  aware,  is  not  yet  completed, 
although  the  fibres  have  shot  forth  half  cn 
inch  or  more  ; this  should  be  avoided  by 
^planting  earlier. 

Protection  op  Tender  Plants. — Many 
tender  ornamental  shrubs  and  plants,  which 
stand  our  summers,  and  ornament  our 
gardens,  require  protection  ifrom  our  winters. 
Of  these  may  be  enumerated  many  plants, 
hitherto  treated  as  greenhouse  plants,  which 
the  toil  of  the  cultivator  may  wish  to  accli- 
matize, or  to  render  sufficiently  hardy  to 
stand  our  variable  climate,  by  inuring  them 
gradually  to  stand  in  the  open  air.  The 
must  likely  situations  for  such  experiments 
are  those  which  are  sheltered  by  nature, 
and  where  the  soil  is  either  naturally  or 
artificially  dry.  Plants  originated  from  seeds 
ripened  in  our  greenhouses,  are  to  be  pre. 
ferred  in  the  first  instance,  and  great  care 
taken  to  protect  them  by  artificial  means,  in 
the  open  air,  until  they  have  perfected  seeds. 
Plants  originated  from  such  seeds  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  more  likely  to  stand  unprotected, 
and  so,  in  proportion,  are  the  progeny  of 
each  succeeding  generation.  Plants  which 
annually  die  down  to  the  ground  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  acclimated  by  this  or  any 
Other  means,  and  a slignt  protection  of  their 


roots  may  be  considered  sufficient ; but  those 
which  rank  as  shrubs  and  trees,  are  not 
so  easily  protected  during  winter,  and 
should  be  planted  against  warm  sheltered 
walls,  or  in  sheltered  places  in  the  shrub' 
bery,  where  in  either  place  they  can  be 
partially  protected  by  sticking  a few  fern 
fronds,  or  branches  of  trees  around  them, 
or  entirely  covered  with  mats,  or  portable 
cases,  during  severe  frosts.  The  roots  of  all 
tender  plants  should  be  particularly  pro- 
tected, by  covering  the  ground  round  them 
either  with  littery  dung,  saw-dust,  or  coal- 
ashes.  Where  valuable  or  exotic  plants 
may  have  been  planted  and  trained  against 
the  walls,  which  may  be  considered  as  an 
immediate  station  between  the  greenhouse 
and  the  shrubbery,  they  should  be  protected 
at  their  roots,  and  the  more  effectually  to 
secure  them,  a portable  glass  case  may  be 
made  use  of,  which  would  sufficiently  protect 
them  till  the  return  of  spring.  Such  a 
compartment  for  the  cultivation  of  many 
interesting  shrubs  and  trees,  too  tender  to 
stand  unprotected  with  us,  is  much  wanted, 
and,  indeed,  portable  conservatories  would 
have  their  uses.  All  plauts  in  pots  should 
j now  be  removed  into  cold  frames  or  pits 
before  the  first  attacks  of  frost,  as,  if  left 
unprotected,  many  of  them  would  be 
destroyed,  although  hardy  enough  of  them- 
selves to  resist  extreme  cold  when  planted' 
in  the  natural  ground.  While  in  such 
situations,  they  should  have  plenty  of  air 
admitted  daily,  and  only  protected  during 
nights  and  very  severe  days  with  glasses  or 
reed  mats,  which  will  effectually  protect 
them  from  cold,  as  well  as  heavy  rains  and 
snow. 

Auriculas.— If  the  season  should  prove 
to  be  a mild  one,  we  recommend  close  search 
to  bo  made  for  insects.*  It  is  now  very  prob* 
able  that  these  truly  beautiful  flowers  are  be- 
ginning  to  exhibit  the  future  vigour  of  their 
blooms,  on  which  account  the  greater  facility 
exists  of  making  the  proper  selection  with  sumo 
degree  of  certainty.  One  of  the  criteria  of  a 
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proper  choice  is,  when  laying  hold  of  the 
plant,  it  remains  firm  in  the  pot ; for  it 
should  be  particularly  observed  that  those 
plants  which  at  this  time  are  not  well 
established  in  their  pots,  will  scarcely  have 
time  to  recover  themselves  so  as  to  form  a 
strong  and  vigorous  bloom.  It  is  a false 
notion,  too  universally  prevalent,  that 
auriculas  ought  at  this  season  to  be  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  water,  on  the  ground 
that,  as  it  is  a plant  which  comes  early  into 
excitement,  a due  provision  ought  to  be 
made  by  moisture  to  supply  the  succulency 
of  its  habit.  We  consider  that  auriculas  at 
this  season  ought  to  be  kept  moderately  dry. 
watering  with  caution  and  prudence,  all 
decayed  leaves  to  be  removed,  and  to  expose 
them  as  much  as  possible  to  the  air,  when 
the  weather  is  dry  and  mild.  In  those  days 
when  the  weather  is  genial,  the  drainage  of 
the  pots  should  be  well  examined,  and  the 
stage  or  house  in  which  the  plants  are  placed 
cleared  of  all  filth  and  dirt,  which  may  prove 
the  refuge  of  snails,  slugs,  woodlice,  &c., 
which  are  injurious  to  potted  plants.  Take 
particular  care  that  the  glazing  of  the  frames 
is  complete,  for  nothing  tends  more  to  the 
desiruction  of  plants  than  the  drip  from  the 
tops  of  the  frames  and  lights. 

Pansies. — It  would  be  advisable  to 
examine  the  pansy  beds  after  every  frost, 
for  it  is  a plant  that  is  very  apt  to  be  thrown 
out  of  the  ground  by  frost,  which,  when 
discovered,  the  plant  should  be  immediately 
pressed  down  into  its  place,  and  a proper 
dressing  given  to  the  bed.  It  may  happen 
that  some  of  the  pansies  may  in  the 
course  of  this  month  be  showing  for  bloom  ; 
but  if  the  flowers  be  not  in  request,  it  will 
add  greatly  to  the  strengthening  of  the  plants 
tojiick  off  every  bud  as  it  appears.  All 
seedling  plants  must  be  well  protected,  for 
it  should  be  considered  thatyou’  g plants  will 
succumb  to  the  influence  of  frost,  when  those 
which  are  more  matured  will  succcs.-ftilly 
resist  it.  If  the  pansies  be  in  pots,  fresh  air 
should  be  given  to  them  on  every  occasion, 
when  the  winder  weather  is  genial,  carefully 
protecting  them  from  north-easterly  winds, 
and  from  too  much  wet  or  cold.  Little 
watering  is  necessary,  for  it  ought  to  be 
considered  as  an  invariable  rule  in  the 
in.anagement  of  plants  to  bo  sparing  of 
moisture  when  they  are  not  in  a growing 
state.  The  best  eotnpost  for  the  pansy  is  loam, 
leaf  mould,  cow-dung  mould,  in  equal  parts. 

: Anemones  and  I^anunculusks.  -Tiio 
anemones  and  ranunculuses  which  tvore 
planted  in  autumn,  will  now  require  protec- 
tion from  the  influence  of  the  trost.  The 
anemone  has  been  frequently  known  to  bloom 


in  the  middle  of  the  frost,  bat  the  flowers  do- 
not  survive  the  rigour  of  it.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  place  heavy  litter  over  the  beds,  the 
lighter  it  is  the  better,  and  it  should  always 
be  removed  when  the  weather  is  mild.  Ifit 
be  intended  to  plant  anemones  and  ranuncu- 
luses in  February,  the  beds  should  now  be 
prepared,  and  the  soil  thrown  out  in  ridges 
that  it  may  be  mellowed  by  the  influence  of 
the  frost ; and  it  will  be  beneficial  at  times 
to  turn  it  over,  so  that  amelioration  of  the 
soil  may  be  general. 

Dressing  Flower  Borders. — All  vacant 
spaces  should  now  be  rough  dug  in  the  flower 
garden  beds  or  borders,  where  there  are  no 
plants,  and  all  those  borders  which  are 
planted,  that  have  not  been  dug,  should  be 
neatly  and  carefully  pointed  over,  taking 
care  not  to  injure  any  of  the  plants  in  the 
process.  The  digging  over  flower  garden 
borders  at  this  time  not  only  gives  this 
department  an  appearance  of  order  and 
neatness  during  winter,  when  there  is  little 
else  to  attract  the  eye,  but  it  actually  saves 
much  time  and  trouble  in  the  spring,  when 
the  gardener  is  usually  busy;  independently 
of  which  it  is  attended  with  advantages,  such 
as  turning  up  the  eggs  or  larv®  of  insects, 
and  even  many  of  tliem,  whilst  in  this  torpid 
state,  can  be  picked  off  by  the  birds.  It 
ameliorates  strong  stiff  soils,  and  renders 
them  capable  of  being  easily  put  into  neat 
order  in  the  spring.  It  admits  the  rain  and 
snow  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the 
borders,  and  to  deposit  certain  salts  benefi- 
cial to  the  growth  of  plants,  and,  in  fine,  it 
gives  a character  of  keeping  to  the 
whole,  that  the  hard-beaten  surface  never 
can  present. 

Hyacinths,  Tulip  Roots,  Anemones, 
AND  Ranunculuses.— In  the  bods  in  which 
the  fine  hyacinths  and  tulip  roots  are  planted, 
some  occasional  protection,  ivhen  severe 
weather,  would  be  of  great  advantage  in 
preserving  the  roots  more  effectually  sound, 
or  from  material  injury.  On  that  occasion, 
either  cover  with  a low  awning  of  mats, 
&c.,  or  provide  some  kind  of  dry,  long, 
strawy  litter,  peas  straw,  fern,  or  such  like, 
and  when  the  frost  npp  ars  to  have  set  in 
hard,  l.ay  a tolerably  warm  covering  overtlio 
surfiace  of  the  beds ; but  when  the  weather  is 
less  severe,  all  covering  must  bo  removed. 
When  any  of  these  plants  of  the  more  esti- 
mable and  curious  kinds,  in  beds,  appear 
above  ground,  it  would  bo  of  material 
advantage  to  afford  them  some  occasional 
covering  with  large  thick  mats,  as  already 
directed  in  time  of  severe  woither.  The 
.same  treatment  may  be  observed  with  the 
beds  of  ranunculuses. 
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' Tendf.r  Shrubs. — The  roots  of  tender 
shrubs  should  be  mulched  with  light  dung, 
to  keep  the  frost  from  them;  and \ several 
sorts  of  exotic  plants,  such  as  the  magnolia, 
rhododendron,  azaleas  and  kalmias,  in  hard 
weather,  will  bo  better  to  be  covered  with 
mats.  Shrubs  of  all  kinds  may  now  be 
pruned,  and  the  borders  dug.  Cut  out  all 
rambling  luxuriant  shoots  that  appear  to  be 
superfluous,  and  form  the  plants  so  that  they 
may  appear  in  a regular  manner,  and  not 
crowd  one  another.  Several  sorts  will  require 
stakes  to  support  them,  and  the  stakes  should 
be  covered  with  the  branches,  so  that  when 
the  leaves  are  exposed  they  may  not  appear. 
Clear  the  borders  of  all  sorts  of  litter,  and 
dig  them  neatly.  Many  sorts  of  shrubs  may 
be  increased  by  suckers.  The  lilac,  the 
syringa,  spira;,  frotex,  and  several  kinds  of 
roses  put  mrth  plenty.  They  may  be  taken 
up  and  planted  in  nursery  beds,  five  or  six 
inches  apart,  and  in  a year  or  two  trans- 
planted to  where  they  are  wanted. 

Planting  Hedges. — This  is  a very 
roper  time  to  plant  any  sort  of  the  deciduous 
inds,  particularly  such  as  hawthorn,  beech, 
elm,  hornbeam,  privet,  elder,  barberry, 
blackthorn,  or  sloe.  Procure  young  sets  of 
two  or  three  years'  growth  ; prune  the  long 
tops  to  equal  regularity,  and  trim  long, 
straggling  roots  ; then  plant  them  cither  in 
a single  row  or  double,  for  a strong  outward 
hedge,  six  or  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
Alder,  willow,  and  poplar  hedges  may  also 
be  planted  in  moist,  marshy,  or  watery 
places,  or  where  required,  either  by  rooted 
young  plants,  or  small  or  large  cuttings  of 
the  shoot-  and  branches.  Hedges,  for 
outward  fenci  -,  aro  commonly  planted  on  the 
Side  or  top  of  a raised  bank,  formed  with  a 
ditch  on  the  outside,  the  sets  being  inserted 
either  slopingly  into  the  side,  or  upright  on 
the  top  of  I lie  bank;  but  internal  garden 
hedges  are  jilanted  in  level  ground.  When 
fence  liedg;;s  arc  grown  up  tall,  rude,  and 
naked  at  the  bottom,  they  may  now  be 
plashed,  or  laid  down,  to  render  them  thick 
in  every  part,  performed  by  gashing  the 
lower  parts  of  the  larger  stems,  so  as  to 
admit  of  blinding  down  in  the  requisite 
podtion,  C'inforiiiably  with  the  sinalh  r 
branches,  laj  ing  them  down  accordingly 
between  other  stems  left  erect  fer  growing 
stakes,  cut  even  at  top,  three,  four,  or  fivo 
feel  high. 

_ tli'ERATioxs  IN  THE  GREENHOUSE. — Con- 
tinue to  t il,,'  advantage  of  every  fine  day 
when  the  v.  . .n!  ; r is  open,  to  admit  fresh  air 
to  the  pi  II  111  tho  gruenhouv' ; for  this, 
notwilhstiiM  I g the  generally  unlavourahio 
temperature  i.i  Gio  weather  at  this  season,  is 


a very  necessary  article  for  tho  benefit  of 
plants  in  general.  If  they  bo  kept  too  close, 
it  will  not  only,  in  some  degree,  render  tlie 
plants  weak  and  tender,  but  also  occasion  the 
leaves  of  some  kinds  to  change  to  a yellowish 
sickly  colour,  and  be  frequently  dropping. 
Therefore,  every  day,  when  the  wentlior  is 
mild  and  the  wind  not  keen,  let  the  windows 
be  opened  about  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  shut  again  about  three  or  four 
in  the  afternoon,  or  sooner,  if  the  air  becomes 
too  cold.  But  never  omit  giving  n largo 
share  of  fresh  air  every  sunny  day  in  mild 
weather;  or  occasionally,  in  giving  air  in 
mild  weather  ; if  the  wind  blows  rather 
keenly  towards  the  front  of  the  greenhouse, 
some  of  the  top  sashes  only  should  be  drawn 
down  a little  way,  so  that  the  wind  cannot 
enter  below,  immediately  upon  the  [il.ints. 
It  will  not,  at  this  season,  be  proper  to  allow 
the  greenhouse  any  fresh  air  in  foggy  or 
very  wet  days,  for  at  such  time  let  tho  liou.se 
be  kept  quite  close.  In  severe  frosts  the 
windows  must  never  be  open.  Imcontinucd 
severe  frosty  weather  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  secure  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
greenhouse  in  such  a manner  that  the  frost 
cannot  enter  th.Tt  way  to  affect  the  plants; 
therefore,  in  tho  time  of  very  rigorous  frost, 
the  window  shutters  must  be  closed  every 
night;  and  for  tho  greater  security,  it  will 
also  be  proper  to  nail  up  mats  against  all  tho 
shutters,  or  in  default  of  shutters,  apply  an 
eligible  defence  of  large,  thick  mats,  against 
ail  tlie  glasses  above  and  below,  especially 
at  night ; or,  also,  occasionally  in  the  day 
time,  when  continued  severe  weatlier  and  no 
sun.  Likewise,  when  tho  frost  happens  to 
bo  very  severe,  it  will,  for  the  better  pro- 
tection of  the  plants,  be  advisable  to  make  a 
moderate  fire,  if  there  be  tlie  accoinraodaiion 
of  flues,  which  aro  very  necessary  in  cv't;/ 
good  greenhouse,  both  as  an  occ.uih'iial 
defence  against  the  rigours  of  frost,  and  lo 
expel  great  damps  in  foggy  and  wet  we  ulier  ; 
but  in  default  of  flues,  in  hard  fro.sts  make  a 
moderate  fire  in  some  convenient  utensil, 
and  place  it  witliin  tho  greenhouse,  towards 
the  front,  observing  to  move  some  of  ilio 
plants  a little  way,  if  too  near  where  the  lire 
is  placed.  But  as  such  fires  are  only  . ar- 
ticularly  neco.ssary  iu  the  greciili..,i.se  in 
sharp,  Irosty  weather,  tliey  siiould  be  eo'a- 
tinued  accordingly  every  night  and  iiiorning, 
and  sometimes  all  day,  whe.u  the  iro-t  is 
nxces-ive,  but  alway.s  wliolly  diseon'inin  d 
in  moderate,  open  weaiher,  or  only  mada 
occasionally  in  very  foggy  weather,  .and 
after  great  thaws,  to  expel  thedaii'jn. 
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SECOND  WEEK  IN  DECEMBER. 

Auriculas. — Look  over  these  plants,  and 
give  water  sparingly  where  necessary,  for 
small  quantities  of  moisture  must  be  kept  up. 
Continue  to  pull  off  the  lights  while  the 
weather  continues  fine  and  open  over  head. 

Pinks. — It  will  be  necessary  to  go  over 
the  beds  every  other  day,  and  press  the  soil 
firmly  to  the  roots  of  those  plants  loosened  by 
the  worms. 

PicoTEES. — Keep  the  plants  clean  by 
clearing  them  of  dead  foliage  ; this  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  management  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  A little  water  must  still  be 
given  if  wanted,  and  air  and  light  at  all  times, 
weather  permitting. 

Dahlias. — It  will  be  advisable  to  look 
over  these  roots  every  now  and  then  till  the 
stems  are  dry,  and  safe  from  decay. 

General  Directions. — The  heaps  of 
compost  that  have  been  prepared  for  the 
flower  garden  should  bow  be  turned  over, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  mellowed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  frosts.  Mix  some  fresh  com- 
posts, that  the  requisite  quantity  may  be 
prepared  at  least  eight  or  ten  months  before 
wanted.  Take  advantage  of  mild  weather, 
and  dig  and  prepare  the  beds  and  borders 
ready  for  planting  flower  roots  in  the  spring, 
in  the  performance  of  which  it  will  be 
proper  to  lay  the  earth  up  in  a ridge,  that 
the  heavy  rains  may  run  off,  which  would 
render  the  earth  too  wet  for  planting  if  the 
beds  were  laid  flat  to  receive  them.  Prepare 
such  parts  of  the  garden  where  it  is  intended 
to  plant  flowering  shrubs  or  tender  sorts  of 
trees  out  in  the  spring,  but  it  will  be  proper 
to  observe  that  the  garden  should  be  laid  in 
ridges  till  the  season  for  planting  is  come,  so 
that  it  may  sweeten  and  mellow.  Clear 
lawns  and  grass  walks  of  leaves  and  litter  of 
every  kind,  that  the  grass  may  not  be  injured. 
If  they  be  rolled  occasionally  it  will  do  them 
good. 

Anemones  and  Ranunculuses.  — Such 
of  these  as  were  not  planted  in  autumn,  may 
be  now  planted,  if  the  ground  be  dry,  and  the 
weather  mild,  but  it  is  only  in  very  light 
soils  that  they  will  succeed  at  this  time,  the 
proper  time  of  planting  being  October  and 
November,  and  in  wet  heavy  soils  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  ; the  latter  planting  will 
prolong  the  season  of  flowering. 

Plants  in  Pots.— The  campanulas,  rockets, 
stocks,  wall-fli,wers,  &c.,  in  pots,  placed 
according  to  the  directions  already  given,  in 
a situation  where  they  may  bo  defended  from 
bad  weather,  should  bo  particularly  attended 
to  at  this  season  ; a few  of  any,  or  of  each 
of  them,  may  be  placed  in  a stove  or  forcing 


house,  to  bring  them  forward  for  flowering 
in  the  greenhouse  or  drawing-room. 

Seedlinq  and  other  Plants.  — The 
young  tender  seedling  exotic  plants  in  beds 
should  now  be  sheltered  in  sharp,  frosty 
weather ; this  may  be  done  by  an  awning 
of  some  low  hoop-bent  arches  placed  across 
the  beds,  and  when  the  frost  is  very  severe, 
cover  over  with  some  good  mats ; or,  in 
severe  weather,  some  light  substance  may  be 
laid,  such  as  fern  or  peas  straw,  about  their 
stems  and  their  tops,  observing  to  take  this 
away  as  soon  as  the  frost  breaks.  Let  all 
plants  in  pots  be  also  very  well  secured  from 
frost.  In  order  to  protect  the  roots  more 
effectually  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  shrubs  and 
plants  in  pots  which  remain  in  the  open  air, 
it  would  now  be  proper  to  plunge  the  pots  to 
their  rims  in  a dry,  warm  lying  spot  of  ground. 
But  the  more  curious  and  tender  Unds  of  young 
evergreens,  and  other  tender  plants  in  pots, 
should  now  be  generally  removed  into  some 
place  of  occasional  shelter  for  the  winter, 
either  in  frames,  to  be  protected  from  frost 
with  glasses  and  other  covering  in  very 
severe  weather,  or  under  some  awning,  to  be 
defended  with  garden  mats,  &c.,  on  similar 
occasions. 

Pruning  Shrubs.  — Now  go  over  the 
flowering  shrubs,  and  prune  such  as  stand 
in  need  of  that  discipline,  but  let  this  be  dona 
in  some  regular  manner  with  a knife,  and 
not  with  garden  shears.  In  doing  this,  all 
the  very  strong,  long,  rambling  shoots  of  last 
summer’s  growth,  extending  considerably 
beyond  the  general  branches  of  the  head, 
should  either  be  cut  close,  or  reduced  to 
some  regularity,  as  also  any  main  branches 
advancing  in  similar  disorder,  or  of  low  strag- 
gling growth,  and  out  out  dead  wood.  Ob- 
serve generally  in  this  occasional  regulation 
to  prune  in  such  order  as  to  keep  the  plants 
distinct  and  clear  of  one  another,  giving, 
therefore,  attention,  when  any  branches  of 
different  shrubs  are  extended  confusedly 
together,  to  prune  them  within  some  orderly 
bound,  whereby  to  continue  them  separately 
distant,  that  every  different  plant  may  show 
more  distinctly  to  view,  though  sometimes 
particular  compartments  of  common  shrubs 
are  permitted  to  run  in  close  growth,  both  to 
effect  a variation  in  a thickly  appearance,  and 
for  shade,  shelter,  blind,  &c.,  in  which  very 
little  pruning  is  required,  except  to  reduca 
any  remarkable  out  growing  ramblers.  When 
the  shrubs  are  pruned,  let  the  ground  in  tha 
open  shrubberies  bo  dug  between  the  plants, 
and  take  off  all  suckers,  and  shorten  ttrag- 
glmg  roots. 

■\Vateuino  Plants.  — Water  must  now 
be  given  in  a very  sparing  manner  to  tha 
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potted  plants.  Few  of  them  will  be  in  an 
active  state  of  vegetation,  and,  consequently, 
they  should  be  supplied  in  very  moderate 
<}nantities.  and  at  pretty  long  intervals,  per- 
£aps  once  in  eight  or  ten  days.  Some  may 
require  water  oftener,' and  many  kinds  may 
only  need  a little  once  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
•s  ^1  the  succulents,  and  such  as  may  now  be 
termed  dormant.  Nothing  is  more  pernicious 
to  these  plants  in  winter  than  damp,  they 
should,  therefore,  be  carefully  divested  of 
damped  leaves  as  they  appear,  and  every 
means  should  be  used  to  expel  humidity  or 
fool  air,  such  as  clearing  the  outside  of 
the  pots  of  green  mould  and  stirring  the 
surface  of  the  earth  with  a stick.  The  bor- 
ders, taken  in  a general  sense,  should  be  kept 
in  a state  much  more  dry  than  moist. 

Care  op  Tender  Flowers. — Attend  to 
all  tender  plants  in  pots,  which  have  been 
placed  in  frames,  cold  pits,  &c.,  where  they 
may  be  defended  from  bad  weather  by  glasses, 
or  hoops,  or  mats.  They  should  have  air 
every  fine  day,  and  in  moderate  weather 
ehonid  be  entirely  exposed  to  it,  covering 
them  up,  however,  in  bleaching  rains,  snow, 
and  in  hard  frost. 

Operations  in  the  Greenhouse. — The 
days  in  this  month  being  short,  and  the 
weather  being  very  uncertain,  particular 
care  should  be  taken  of  the  greenhouse 
plants;  some  days  prove  mild  and  open, 
others  wet  and  foggy,  and  frequently,  to  sura 
up  all  the  disasters,  some  severe  frosts  set  in. 
"Whenever  the  air  is  mild,  the  windows 
should  be  partially  opened  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  for  a few  hours,  endeavouring  to  let 
the  plants  have  as  much  as  possible  the 
benefit  of  the  small  share  of  the  sun  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  When  the  days  are  oven 
cloudy,  if  the  weather  be  serene,  air  may 
still  be  admitted  in  tlie  middle  part  of  the 
day,  but  if  it  be  foggy  or  ve^  wet,  the 
glasses  must  then  be  kept  close  shut,  and  a 
small  fire  kindled  to  dry  up  any  damp  within. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  frosts  do  not 
penetrate  so  much  into  the  bouse  as  to  freeze 
the  earth  in  the  pots  or  tubs;  in  those 
bouses,  therefore,  where  there  are  no  flues, 
the  doors  and  windows  must  be  well  secured 
with  mats,  &c.,  so  that  the  frost  cannot  enter. 
3t  must,  however,  he  observed  that  if  the 
greenhouse  be  shut  in  darkness  a considerable 
time  together,  as  it  is  done  on  ungenial 
nights,  the  consequence  will  be  that  the 
leaves  will  become  sickly,  yellow,  and  soon 
fail  off,  and  if  this  practice  be  long  continued, 
the  branches  will  lose  their  leaves,  which  will 
decay  and  infect  the  whole  tree,  and  in  time 
the  whole  plants  in  the  house,  destroying  first 
the  weakest  and  afterwards  those  of  the 


strongest  growth ; but,  on  the  contrary,  if  ,’l 

the  glasses  be  left  too  much  open,  so  that  ; 

the  frost  may  penetrate  into  the  house,  many  S 

of  the  plants  would  perish  by  the  cold ; in 
order,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  very 
cold  frosty  weather,  where  there  are  no  flues, 
an  iron  stove  may  be  placed  in  the  middle  . ' 

part,  towards  the  front  of  the  house,  and  a 
moderate  fire  made  in  it,  or,  where  in  want  , 

of  such  convenience,  some  large  candles  may 
be  lighted  and  placed  in  the  house,  which  i 

will  tend  to  expel  the  frost  and  damp  from  ' 1 

the  plants.  Water  must  be  given  to  such 
plants  as  appear  to  require  it,  particularly  to 
those  which  are  of  the  woody  kinds,  as 
oranges,  lemons,  myrtles,  &c.,  but  only  in  , 

very  moderate  quantities.  To  the  succulent 
plants,  as  aloes,  sedums,  cotyledons,  &c.,  ■ , 

water  should  only  be  applied  to  such  of  them 
as  seem  to  require  it,  and  that  only  during 
a mild  sunny  day,  in  the  forenoon,  when  the 
windows  may  be  opened  to  dry  off  any  damp 
arising  from  such  waterings.  The  green- 
house plants  in  general  should  be  kept  clear 
of  all  dead  decaying  leaves,  lest  they  infect 
those  which  are  in  health  ; and  those  which 
have  contracted  any  dirt  or  foulness  should 
be  cleaned,  and  the  house  in  every  respect 
kept  perfectly  clean. 

Care  op  Pots  and  Beds  of  Exotics. 

— In  frosty  weather,  care  should  be  taken  to 
protect  the  tender  exotic  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants  in  pots,  either  by  sheltering  them  with 
frames  and  glasses,  or  otherwise  by  securing 
them  from  severe  weather  by  mats  or  can- 
vas ; also  the  exotios  in  nursery  beds,  espe- 
cially young  evergreens,  should  be  well  , 

guarded  from  inclement  weather  by  frames 
and  glas.ses,  or  hooped  over  and  covered  by  i 

mats,  litter,  fern,  peas  haulm,  or  anything 
that  can  protect  suen  young  plants  from  the 
injuries  caused  by  severe  frosts,  snow,  or 
heavy  rains.  -► 


third  week  in  DECEMBER. 

Auriculas. — The  auriculas  in  pots  should  ' 

be  well  protected  from  the  rain,  snow,  or  » 

sharp  frosts,  for  although  these  plants  be 
hardy  enough  to  stand  the  winter  exposed, 
yet,  by  giving  occasional  protection,  they 
will  flower  in  greater  perfection.  Tlia 
choicest  varieties  should  be  removed  in  their 
pots  about  the  end  of  October  or  beginning 
of  November,  and  placed  in  a covered  stage, 
or  in  a bed  arched  over  with  hoops,  in  a 
warm,  dry  situation,  where  they  can  bo 
covered  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable  ; i 

but  let  the  covers  be  constantly  token  off 
when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry.  An  ex 
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cellent  compost  for  auriculas  is  inadeof  fresh 
luaideu  loam,  from  an  old  pasture,  well 
enriclicd  with  the  dung  of  sheep  and  cows, 
well  decomposed  together,  with  the  drop- 
pings of  poultry  and  pigeons,  and  night- 
soil.  all  thrown  together  for  a year  or  two, 
to  free  it  from  insects  and  dissipate  any 
injurious  rankness  of  the  materials.  Sea  or 
river  sand,  blood,  sugar,  loam,  and  goose- 
dung  are  also  added  to  the'compost  by  some 
-eminent  growers.  If  the  season  be  mild, 
dress  the  plants  with  the  above-mentioned 
compost,  or  any  other  that  may  be  con- 
veniently at  hand;  but  if  the  weather  be 
unfavonrable.  the  business  had  better  be 
postponed.  Whenever  it  is  done,  however, 
the  plants  should  be  cleared  from  all  dead 
leaves,  and  the  old  earth  taken  away  from 
thi  top,  and  round  the  sides,  of  the  pots,  as 
low  as  can  be  conveniently  done  without 
disturbing  their  roots : fill  up  the  pots  with 
the  earth  that  has  been  prepared,  and  when 
this  work  is  finished,  return  the  pots  to  the 
place  intended  for  sheltering  them. 

Carnations. — The  choice  carnations  in 
pots  should  be  well  protected  from  severe 
frosts,  snow,  or  cold  heavy  rains;  for  if  this 
be  not  done,  many  plants  may  be  destroyed, 
or  greaily  injured  thereby.  If  the  layers  be 
in  small  pots,  those  should  be  plunged  to 
their  rims  in  dry  earth,  or  dry  rotten  tan, 
in  a hotbed  frame,  which  may  occasionally  be 
covered  with  glasse.s,  or  for  want  of  such 
convenience,  the  beds  may  be  arched  over 
with  hoops,  and,  in  bad  weather,  covered 
with  mats ; but  at  favourable  opportunities 
in  good  weather,  the  plants  should  have  the 
free  benefit  of  the  air  by  entirely  taking  oS 
the  coverings  laid  for  their  protection ; the 
carnation  plants  should  likewise  be  guarded 
from  hares,  sparrows,  mice,  and  other  ver- 
min, which  prey  on  them  in  bad  weather. 

Dahlias. — The  dahlias  should  undergo  a 
regular  examination,  to  see  if  any  of  the 
tubers  bo  rotted,  and  when  that  is  found  to 
be  the  case,  the  putrid  or  rotten  parts  should 
be  carefully  cut  out,  or  they  will  in  time 
spoil  the  whole  of  the  tuber.  Some  growers 
recommend  the  rotten  tuber  to  bo  im- 
mediately planted,  when  it  will  most  pro- 
bably throw  out  a plant,  although  the  tuber 
may  gradually  rot  away ; we,  however,  pre- 
fer cutting  out  the  diseased  part,  as  it  is  not 
always  available  to  push  the  tuber  into 
growth,  especially  if  a forcing  house  bo  not 
ready  at  hand. 

Pi.ANTiNU  llui.BS.— Various  sorts  of  bul- 
bous mots,  as  narcissus,  jonquils,  crocus, 
snowdrops,  iris,  pancratimns,  frittillari.is, 
which  have  been  kept  out  of  the  ground  till 
this  time,  should  now  bo  planted,  if  the 
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weather  prove  open  ; they  may  be  planted  fa 
the  same  manner  in  the  borders  as  hyacinths 
or  tulips,  observing  to  plant  the  low  flower- 
ing bulbs  towards  the  front,  and  the  taller 
ones  more  backward  in  the  borderk. 

Htacinths  and  Tulips.  — In  severe 
frosty  weather,  it  would  be  of  beneficial  ad- 
vantage if  the  beds  in  which  tlis  choicest 
kinds  of  hyacinths  and  tulips  have  been  de- 
posited, or  any  other  various  bulbous  roots, 
be  covered  either  with  an  awning  of  mats,  or 
in  default  thereof,  with  straw,  fern,  or  dry, 
long  litter,  that  it  may  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  severe  weather  is  over.  But  when 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  plants,  of  the 
most  curious-  kinds,  begin  to  appear  above 
ground,  it  would  be  of  much  advantage  to 
have  the  beds  arched  over  low  with  hoops, 
&e. ; and  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable, 
such  as  in  severe  frost,  let  the  mats  be  drawn 
over  the  arches  and  fastened  down,  so  that 
the  wind  may  not  blow  them  oflt,  but  when 
the  weatlier  is  open  let  them  be  constantly 
uncovered.  The  finest  kinds,  particularly  of 
hyacinths,  tulips,  ranuneufuses,  and  ane- 
mones, well  deserve  this  care  bestowed  upon 
them. 

Crocuses  and  Snowdrops. — Any  sort 
of  crocuses  or  snowdrops  may  still  be  planted 
for  .an  early  spring  bloom  ; if  dry,  mild 
weather,  generally  planting  them  along  the 
edges  of  the  flower  borders,  next  the  walks, 
and  in  flower  beds,  soma  merely  within  five 
or  SIX  inches  of  the  edge,  either  in  a con- 
tinued row,  or  dotted  in  little  patches,  planted 
about  two  inches  deep  ; although  those  de- 
signed for  the  borders  appear  to  a greater 
advantage  when  disposed  in  small  patohes 
than  in  a continued  row.  Draw  a smalt 
circle  with  your  fingers,  about  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter;  in  themiddla'plsut  one 
root,  and  plant  three  or  four  round  the  edge 
of  the  circle.  About  eighteen  iuches,  or  two 
or  three  feet  further,  make  another  circle, 
and  plant  the  roots  as  above,  and  so  proceed 
to  the  end  of  the  border.  Or  the  patches 
may  be  varied,  in  having  some  near  the 
edge,  and  others  more  towards  tlui  middle, 
observing,  if  you  have  different  kinds,  to 
plant  each  sort  separate  ; and  if  you  plant 
the  first  patch  with  yellow  crocuses,  plant 
the  next  with  blue,  and  so  proceed  with  tho 
others  of  different  sorts.  Snowdrops  may 
be  planted  iu  exactly  tho  some  manner  as 
the  crocuses. 

Pansies.— At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
pansies  that  are  in  pots  should  bo  placed 
under  frames  for  protection,  or  they  should 
be  plunged  in  tan  or  sand,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  frost  from  penetrating  to  the  fibres.  A 
material  injury  would  thereby  bo  committed 
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to  the  plant,  and  its  period  of  blooming  con- 
siderably retarded. 

Prune  Flowering  Shrubs.— The  various 
■flowering  shrubs  in  the  flower  garden,  not  be- 
fore pruned,  should  now  have  it  done  at  once. 
Let  all  dead  wood  and  trifling  small  shoots 
be  cut  oflr,  also  all  straggling  and  luxuriant 
shoots  should  be  taken  off,  leaving  only  those 
of  a moderate  growth  ; and  even  where 
these  are  crowded,  they  should  be  thinned, 
so  that  the  sun  and  air  may  have  their  in- 
fluence, and  let  no  branches  near  each  other 
interfere  with  those  of  the  adjoining  shrub  ; 
when  the  pruning  is  finished,  clear  off  the 
cuttings,  and  let  the  ground  between  be  dug 
up,  all  suckers  taken  up  from  between  the 
shrubs  which  have  sprung  from  the  roots, 
and  the  weeds  turned  under  ground,  so  that 
the  whole  shrubbery  may  appear  clean  and 
neat 

Care  of  Seedlings.- Auricula  and  poly- 
anthus seed  may  now  be  sown  ; for  which 
procure  some-  light,  rich  mould,  intermixed 
with  decayed  willow  dust,  which  may  be  put 
into  boxes,  tubs,  or  large  pots  ; these  will 
prove  convenient  for  removal  into  a shady 
situation  in  summer.  These  boxes  should 
be  placed  in  a warm  situation.  Leave  the 
seeds  on  the  surface  of  the  mould,  and  cover 
them  with  the  same  earth  about  a quarter  of 
an  inch,  taking  care  to  defend  them  from 
severe  frosts,  heavy  rains,  or  snow.  The 
boxes,  or  pots  of  other  seedlings,  as  ranun- 
culuses, anemones,  hyacinths,  cystuses,  &c., 
should  be  attended  to  in  hard  frosty  weather, 
by  covering  them  with  mats,  straw,  &c., 
both  on  their  tops  and  round  their  sides  ; 
also  those  sown  in  the  common  ground 
should  be  protected  in  inclement  weather  by 
mats.  Litter  may  be  laid  over  them,  but 
when  the  weather  proves  mild,  such  covering 
should  be  removed. 

Fibrous  rooted  Plants  in  Pots.— The 
pots  of  double  sweet-williams,  stocks, 
wallflowers,  rose  campions,  lychnis,  and 
chrysanthemums  should  be  placed  under 
glasses,  or  hooped  and  covered  with  mats  in 
hard  frosty  weather  ; these  plants  should 
also  be  screened  from  heavy  rains,  snow,  or 
cutting  winds  ; but  if  the  weather  prove 
serene  and  mild,  such  covering  must  be 
taken  off,  and  if  there  be  the  convenience  of 
old  tanner’s  bark,  or  very  dry  earth,  by 
plunging  the  pots  therein  it  will  greatly 
protect  the  roots  from  being  frozen  ; or  the 
pots  of  plants  may  be  greatly  guarded  from 
the  effects  of  severe  weather  by  being  shel- 
tered in  a shed,  and  kept  yerv  little  moist  in 
their  roots. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — The  usual  severity 
of  the  season  will  not  allow  the  greenhouse 


plants  to  have  much  air  now  ; but  let  thera 
be  no  opportunity  lost  of  giving  them  that 
advantage  when  it  can  be  done  with  safety. 
In  the  worst  weather,  every  evening,  the 
shutters  on  the  outside  of  the  windows  should 
be  closed,  but  when  it  is  approaching  to 
mildness  they  must  be  refreshed  with  air 
whenever  the  sun  shines  well  upon  the 
place.  A confined  air  is  destructive  to  all 
plants  ; at  this  season,  therefore,  manage 
carefully  in  guarding  the  tender  kinds  from 
cold,  and  occasionally  giving  them  as  much 
air  as  will  prevent  their  decay.  If  the  gar- 
dener should  keep  his  greenhouse  shut  up 
for  a considerable  time  together,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  in  the 
severest  nights,  he  would  see  the  destruction 
of  his  whole  collection  come  on  gradually  ; 
but  even  the  first  notice  he  would  receive 
this  way  would  be  so  late,  that  a great  deal 
of  the  mischief  would  be  done  without  the 
hope  of  a remedy.  The  leaves  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  branches  in  several  kinds 
would  drop  off,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
knowledge  of  this  by  the  falling  of  two  or 
three,  numbers  would  have  lost  their  hold 
and  means  of  nourishment,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  his  care  would  follow.  In  the  meantime 
the  contagion  of  those  decayed  leaves  would 
extend  itself  through  the  whole  place,  like 
the  mouldiness  of  an  apple  or  pear  in  the 
frnitery,  and  those  plants  whose  principle 
of  vegetation  had  been  so  strong  that  they 
resisted  the  first  mischief,  would  perish  like 
the  others  from  the  latter. 


FOURTH  WEEK  IN  DECEMBER. 

Protecting  Flowering  Shrub.?.  — If 
you  have  hardy  flowering  shruhs  or  ever- 
greens in  pots,  in  order  to  protect  their  roots 
from  the  frost,  the  pots  should  be  plunged 
to  their  rims  in  the  ground,  allotting  them 
for  this  purpose  a dry  warm  situation,  where 
water  is  not  apt  to  stand ; or,  if  not  plunged 
as  above  directed,  place  them  close  together 
in  a warm  situation,  and  in  very  severe  frosts 
apply  some  straw  litter  between  and  over  the 
pots,  in  order  to  protect  the  roots.  But  any 
tender  or  more  curious  young  evergreens, 
&c.,  in  pots,  should  have  the  protection  of 
frames  or  occasional  covering  of  mats,  &c., 
in  severe  weather.  Protect  also  the  roots  of 
the  choicer  kinds  of  newly  planted  trees, 
flowering  shrubs,  and  evergreens  from  frost, 
if  it  should  set  in  hard.  This  is  done  by 
laying  dry  mulchy  litter  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  close  round  the  bottom  of  the 
stem  of  eaeh  tree  and  shrub,  as  far  as  their 
roots  extend  or  rather  farther.  Likewise 
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Rupport  all  such  newly  planted  shrubs  or 
trees  as  require  it  with  stakes,'  that  they 
Taay  not  be  displaced  by  the  wind. 

CHRY8ANTHEMUMS. — The  plants  of  some 
of  the  chrysanthemums  that  are  grown  in 
pots,  and  hare  been  taken  into  the  green- 
souse,  will  be  found  to  have  puslied  a number 
of  suckers.  If  tlie  offsets  be  wanted  for  an 
increase  of  the  species,  the  stem  should  be 
cut  down  so  as  not  to  rob  the  suckers  of  that 
nourishment  which  would  otherwise  go  to 
the  support  of  the  parent  plant.  Attention 
must  be  paid  to  watering,  as  the  roots  ab- 
sorb much,  if  given  to  them.  So  much  do 
we  admire  this  handsome  genus  of  flowers 
that  we  are  fully  persuaded  their  beautiful 
blossoms,  exhibited  in  form  and  colour,  will 
most  amply  repay  for  any  labour  that  may 
be  bestowed  on  the  plant. 

Anemones  and  Ranunculuses. — If  the 
weather  prove  mild  and  open,  the  roots  of 
anemones  and  ranunculuses  which  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  ground  for  a late  bloom 
should  now  be  planted,  to  succeed  those  put 
in  the  ground  in  autumn  ; for  the  reception 
of  those  roots  make  choice  of  a dry  light  soil, 
which,  formed  into  beds  of  three  or  four  feet 
wide,  and  the  surface  laid  smooth,  and  a 
little  rounding,  the  roots  may  then  be 
planted  in  rows  about  two  inches  deep,  seven 
or  eight  inches  row  from  row,  and  five  or 
six  inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  smoothing 
the  mould  over  the  roots.  Those  roots  of 
, the  common  sorts  and  of  less  value  may  be 
planted  in  the  flower  borders  amongst  other 
roots  in  patches,  five  er  six  together,  at 
obout  four  inches  asunder;  then  patches 
should  be  so  planted  at  known  distances, 
that  when  their  leaves  and  stalks  are  withered, 
they  may  more  easily  be  found,  and  the 
roots  taken  up  and  reserved  until  the  follow- 
ing season. 

Polyanthuses. — Those  which  are  in  the 
open  borders  should  now  bo  rigorously  ex- 
amined, in  order  to  discover  if  any  slugs  or 
other  vermin  have  taken  refuge  amongst 
them  ; all  decayed  leaves  should  be  removed, 
and  the  earth  occasionally  stirred  between 
them.  It  is  now  a ]>roper  season  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  polyanthuses,  in  pots,  boxes,  or  seed 
pans,  in  a light  fine  sieve.  'J'he  seed  should 
not  ho  sown  thickly,  but  sprinkled  slightly 
over  the  surface,  and  a little  mould  should 
be  sprinkled  slightly  upon  it.  Particular 
care  must  bo  taken  not  to  allow  the  soil  to 
become  thoroughly  dry,  for  the  seeds  would 
not  then  vegetate,  but  most  likely  rot  in  the 
ground. 

Carnations  and  Pinks. — Great  attention 
must  now  be  paid  to  choice  pinks  in  pots, 
whether  placed  in  frames  or  under  hoops  and 


mats.  If  it  be  wished  to  have  some  of  these 
flowers  early  in  the  greenhouse  or  the 
drawing-room,  they  may  now  be  placed  in 
the  stove  or  other  forcing  compartment  at 
work,  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought  for- 
ward. In  order  to  have  a succession  of 
flowers,  a few  may  be  taken  in  every  two  or 
three  weeks  till  the  first  of  April,  ikt  them 
be  properly  attended  to,  and  train  their 
flower  stems  as  they  advance,  and  when  just 
opening  into  flower,  remove  them  to  the 
greenhouse  or  to  the  dwelling-house,  as  shall 
be  thought  most  pro;^r. 

Perennial  Fibrous  Plants  in  Pots.— 
Double  wallflowers  in  pots,  double  stocks, 
and  double  sweetwilliams,  and  any  other  of 
the  choicest  kinds  of  perennial  plants  in  pots, 
should  be  well  secured  from  severe  frosts. 
If  these  plants  in  pots  be  placed  in  frames, 
let  the  glasses  or  other  covering  be  kept 
over  them  at  all  times  when  the  frost  is 
keen,  or  occasionally  in  very  wet  weather ; 
but  in  mild,  dry  weather,  the  plants  must 
not  be  covered.  Take  care  now  also  of  all 
other  choicest  kinds  of  fibrous  rooted 
perennial  plants  in  general,  which  are  in 
pots,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  frost, 
such  as  the  double  rose  campion,  doubla 
scarlet  lychnis,  and  all  other  sucti  like  kinds. 
Those  plants  which  are  in  pots  should,  when 
there  is  not  convenience  of  frames,  be  plunged 
to  their  rims  in  a dry  and  warm  border,  and 
in  severe  weather  covered  with  long  litter ; 
but  if  the  pots  be  not  plunged,  they  should 
be  well  defended,  or  moved  into  some 
sheltered  place  at  the  approach  of  severe 
frost. 

Early  Spring  Flowers.  — Ten  week 
stocks,  mignonette,  and  other  flowers  in  pots 
for  blooming  early  in  the  spring,  to  adorn  a 
room  or  greenhouse,  should  not  now  be 
overwatered,  and  be  kept  free  from  frost ; a 
cool  frame,  well  secured  by  soil  or  ashes  at 
the  sides,  and  plenty  of  mats  or  reeds  to 
cover  at  night,  will  answer  well.  Tender 
evergreens  newly  planted  would  be  benefitted 
by  a little  mulch  of  any  kind  being  laid  over 
their  roots  during  hard  frosts.  If  additional 
soil  be  required  for  flower  beds  upon  grass 
lawns,  advantage  should  be  taken  to  have  it 
conveyed  at  this  time,  so  that  the  turf  be 
not  injured  by  wheeling. 

Hyacinths. — The  beds  of  choice  hyacinths, 
if  not  covered  as  directed  in  November, 
should  now  bo  covered,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them  from  severe  frosts.  If  the 
weather  be  very  changeable  and  wet,  they 
should  be  defended  from  its  bad  effects  by 
hoops  or  mats,  or  canvas  covers,  whieb 
covers,  however,  should  always  be  removed 
in  dry  weather,  and  should  only  be  applied 
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in  the  time  of  heavy  rains— snow  will  do  less 
harm  — and  if  covered  properly,  the  roots 
frill  be  safe  from  the  effects  of  frost. 

Tulips. — They  must  be  allowed  the  benefit 
of  all  the  air  possible,  consistent  with  their 
protection  from  frost.  Covering  at  night 
must  be  particularly  attended  to,  but  in  this 
respect  considerable  judgment  is  necessary, 
for  from  the  inconstant  and  invariable  charac- 
ter of  our  English  climate,  it  is  not  at  all 
nnlikely  that  the  weather  in  the  evening  may 
be  mild  and  open,  and  before  morning  a very 
severe  frost  may  have  set  in ; it  is,  therefore, 
advisable  to  err  on  the  right  side,  that  is,  to 
cover  the  beds  as  soon  as  it  is  dark,  and 
uncover  them  as  soon  as  day  breaks  in  the 
I morning. 

Plaktiko  Bulbs.  — Various  bulbs,  such 
: as  hyacinths,  jonquils,  pancratiums,  narcis- 
i rases,  finttillarias,  crown  imperials,  &c.,  may 
retill  be  planted  in  light,  dry  soils,  if  not 
planted  in  October  and  November;  but  in 
heavy  and  wet  soils,  it  is  better  to  defer 
planting  till  the  end  of  February  or  March. 
Crocuses  and  snowdrops  may  also  be  planted, 
arranging  the  colours  so  as  to  produce  effect, 
if  in  beds  ; or  they  may  be  planted  for  tem- 
porary lodgings,  or  in  patches  of  ten  or 
twelve  roots  each,  by  tbe  sides  of  the  walks, 
or  under  the  shade  of  trees  and  shrubs,  where 
scarcely  anything  else  would  grow.  The 
more  common  kinds  of  narcissuses,  crocuses, 
and  snowdrops,  together  with  winter  aconite, 
srantbus  hycmoles,  helleborus  nigra,  hellc' 
>orus  lividns,  and  helleborus  atrorubens,  will 
?ive  relief  to  the  glooom  and  dead  appear- 
mce  of  the  grpve  in  winter,  and  give  rise  to 
ileasing  associations  in  the  shrubbery.  These 
nay  now  be  planted,  and  if  once  introduced 
nto  the  shaded  parts  of  the  pleasure  ground 
rill  not  readily  be  lost.  The  more  tender 
ilants,  such  as  oxalis,  gladiolus,  ixia,  &c., 
hould  be  protected  by  covering  the  border 
ver  with  moss,  fern,  or  litter,  to  resist  the 
•ost.  Many  of  these  are  found  to  flower 
inch  better  when  planted  out  in  borders, 
sndered  dry,  and  sheltered,  than  those 
rown  in  pots  and  kept  in  the  summer-house. 
Shrubbery  and  Flower  Borders. — 
7hen  the  weather  is  dry  the  shrubbery 
lould  be  dug  over  in  a neat  manner,  which 
ill  greatly  encourage  the  growth  of  tlie 
irnbs,  as  well  as  give  the  whole  a more 
p'eeable  appearance,  and  render  it  much 
isier  to  keep  in  neat  order  during  the  sum- 
ler  by  the  hoe  and  rake.  It  is  seldom 
’cessary  to  give  manure  to  shrubs ; bat 
hen  the  roots  of  them  become  so  matted 
id  entangled  os  to  render  digging  amongst 
lem  impracticable,  it  may  then  be  necessary 
top-diese  them  with  any  light  mould  that 


is  free  of  weeds  ; this  will  greatly  encourage 
their  growth  as  well  as  give  the  borders  a 
neater  appearance.  In  very  old  shrubberies, 
digging  is  unnecessary  ; all  tliat  is  required 
is  merely  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds  and 
decayed  leaves  by  means  of  the  hoe  and  rake. 
The  fiower  borders  are  differently  constituted, 
as  they  are  never  allowed,  under  good  man-* 
agement,  to  become  impenetrable  to  the 
spade.  They  require  an  annual  digging,  and 
that  must  be  over  carefully  performed,  for 
fear  of  injuring  the  plants  which  are  under-r 
ground',  or  burying  those  tliat  are  small. 
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Vines. — This  is  the  best  of  all  seasons  to 
prune  and  regulate  grape  vines,  observing  to 
leave  a reasonable  number  of  tbe  young  and 
strongest  shoots  or  branches  in  every  part  of 
the  tree,  for  it  is  from  these  the  fruit-bearing 
shoots  are  produced  in  the  ensuing  spring; 
these  young  branches  should  be  trained 
where  any  vacancy  appears,  and  some  portions 
of  the  former  bearers,  and  naked  old  wood, 
may  be  cut  out  to  give  a supply  of  young 
shoots,  pruning  them  to  some  strong  shoots 
of  the  last  summer’s  growth ; those  old 
branches  which  have  advanced  beyond  their 
proper  bounds  should  likewise  be  shortened, 
and  those  which  are  quite  destitute  of  young 
shoots  taken  off  to  make  room  for  the  young 
shoots  towards  the  bottom  of  the  plant. 
When  the  pruning  is  finished,  let  the  shoots 
be  neatly  nailed  up. 

Standard  Fruit  Trees. — The  standard 
fruit  trees  consistprincipally  of  apples,  pears, 
plums,  and  cherries ; these  should  now  be 
examined  and  thinned,  if  crowded  with  too 
many  branches,  so  that  the  air  and  light  cad 
have  access  to  every  part  of  the  tree.  As 
standards  are  allowed  fully  to  extend  their 
branches  in  every  direction,  all  the  pruning 
they  require  is  to  clear  some  away  where 
too  thick,  those  which  grow  irregularly  cross- 
ing each  other,  dead  branches,  and  those 
which  are  worn  out  or  decayed,  so  that  the 
trees  have  a regular  share  of  fruit.  Where 
the  principal  branches  are  too  much  crowded 
with  small  shoots,  let  the  worst  of  them  be 
regularly  thinned.out,  observing  to  cut  them 
elose  down  from  whence  they  sprang,  for  if 
left  with  stumps  having  a few  buds,  such 
buds  will  come  forth  and  produce  nothing 
but  confusion  in  future  ; if  any  of  the  princi- 
pal branches  cross  or  pass  each  other,  the 
worst  of  these  should  bo  pruned  out,  as 
likewise  these  which  are  not  productive,  or 
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extend  far  beyond  the  rest.  The  smaller 
branches  should  be  regularly  thinned  where 
they  appear  crowded,  and  by  thus  clearing 
the  tree  of  all  superfluous  branches,  the  fruit 
■will  be  larger,  finer  flavoured,  and  the  pro- 
duce much  greater. 

Management  op  Fruit  Thee  Borders. 
— Where  any  of  the  fruit  tree  borders  are 
poor  or  of  bad  soil,  or  much  exhausted,  and 
■want  manuring,  or,  indeed,  of  being  revived 
with  an  augmentation  of  fresh  earth,  this  is 
now  a very  good  time  to  do  that  work.  For 
that  purpose,  get  from  a pasture  common,  or 
elsewhere,  a quantity  of  good  fresh  earth, 
loamy,  if  conveniently  attainable,  the  top 
spit — or  in  want  of  this,  other  substantial 
good  soil — and  some  of  the  best  thoroughly 
rotten  dung ; or  in  default  of  proper  earth, 
apply  a good  coat  of  dung  alone.  Let  these 
materials  be  laid  equally  upon  the  borders 
in  which  the  improvement  is  most  wanted, 
which  must  then  be  regularly  dug  or  trenched, 
one  good  spade  deep,  working  in  the  addition 
of  fresh  earth,  or  dung,  in  a proper  manner, 
according  to  the  width  and  depth  of  the  said 
border  j and  this  dressing,  to  poor  or  much 
exhausted  soils,  will  be  of  great  service  to 
the  trees  in  general,  as  will  be  seen  in  a 
summer  or.  two  after  in  their  growth  and 
fruitful  produetion,  and  will  be  particularly 
beneficial  to  such  trees  as  are  in  a weakly 
declining  state.  Or  borders  of  ordinary  good 
soil  may  be  continued  in  a fertile  state  by 
application  of  dung  only,  once  in  two  or 
three  years.  In  open  weath'er,  dig  and  pre- 
pare such  borders,  or  other  places,  as  are  to 
be  planted  with  fruit  trees,  for  this  being  a 
leisure  time,  that  work  can  be  done  in  a 
proper  manner.  If  any  of  the  wall  trees 
appear  of  a weakly,  declining,  sickly  state, 
open  the  earth  about  the  roots,  but  not  to 
disturb  them  generally,  and  then  apply  a 
compost  of  fresh  loamy  soil,  or  other  good 
e.arih,  and  some  dry  rotten  dung,  well  incor- 
porated together ; worked  in  immediately 
about  the  principal  roots,  and  towards  their 
extreme  parts  ; it  will  greatly  enliven  the 
growth  of  the  tree  the  following  year. 

Fewly  Planted  Trees. — Take  care  of 
newly  planted  fruit  trees,  which  were 
planted  during  the  two  preceding  months, 
and  let  their  roots  bo  well  secured  from 
frost,  but  particularly  those  of  the  more 
v.aluuble  and  desirable  kinds.  This  must  bo 
done  by  laying  mulch,  or  some  kind  of  dungy 
litter  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  about  the 
trees,  and  let  this  bo  laid  full  as  far  etich  way 
as  it  is  supposed  the  roots  extend.  Support 
all  newly  planted  standard  fruit  trees,  where 
it  is  required,  with  stakes,  especially  those 
with  high  stems  and  tolerably  full  heads,  | 


and  that  are  in  exposed  situations,  open  to 
the  power  of  winds.  In  doing  tliis,  observe, 
previously  to  tying  them  to  the  stakes,  to 
twist  a piece  ot  hayband,  or  something 
similar, -round  the  stem  of  each  tree,  on  the 
part  that  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  stake,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  bark  from  being  galled 
or  injured  tvhen  the  tree  is  rocked  by  the 
wind,  and  then  let  each  be  securely  tied  in 
an  upright  position  to  its  respective  stake  or 
stakes,  which  should  be  driven  previously 
into  the  ground. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Trees. — 
Gooseberry  and  currant  trees  may  still  be 
transplanted  where  they  are  wanting,  any 
time  this  month  ; when  the  weather  is  open, 
plant  about  seven  or  eight  feet  distant  in  the 
row.  Plant  some  red  and  white  currants  < 
against  walls  in  different  aspects,  for  pro- 
ducing earlier,  later,  and  larger  fruit.  A 
few  of  the  best  early  gooseberries  may  be  ■ 
planted  in  a south  exposure.  This  is  still  &i 
very  proper  time  to  plant  cuttings  of  goose-  • 
berries  and  currants,  to  raise  a supply  ofi 
young  trees.  The  method  of  preparing  and 
planting  them  will  be  found  in  the  operations  - 
for  October  and  November.  Gnoseberry  and : 
currant  trees  may  very  easily  be  raised  by 
suckers  from  the  roots,  of  which  these  trees 
never  fail  to  send  up  every  year  an  abun- 
dance, and  they  will  make  handsome  bushes, 
and  will  bear  plenty  of  good  fruit. 

Prune  and  Plant  Kasrberries.-;-  ■ 
Prune  raspberries,  where  it  was  not  done  in 
October  ; in  the  pruning  of  them,  the  same 
method  is  now  to  be  adopted  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding months.  Now  is  also  a very  good 
time  to  plant -raspberries,  provided  it  be 
open  weather ; the  manner  of  preparing  these 
plants,  and  planting  them,  is  also  the  same 
as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  planting 
months. 

Prune  Wall  Trees. — When  the  weather 
proves  favourable,  the  peach,  nectarine,  and 
ajiricot  trees  may  still  bo  pruned,  without 
much  danger  of  their  suffering  by  bad 
weather,  as  likewise  plums  and  cherries.  In 
order  to  forward  the  work,  so  that  it  may  noP 
interfere  too  much  with  the  other  business  in 
future,  let  it  bo  performed  as  directed  in  the 
former  months,  minding  to  have  the  shreds 
with  which  they  are  to  be  nailed  up  no  longed 
nor  wider  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  thfl 
branches  in  their  proper  positions,  allowing 
room  for  their  summer’s  growth,  which 
would  otherwise  bo  much  retarded  ; no  mors 
shreds  and  nails  should  he  used  than  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  branches  in 
their  proper  places,  for  when  tho  trees  ara 
crowded  with  such  fastenings,  Iho  form  and 
beauty  of  the  tree  are  much  disfiguredi 
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Plnms  and  cherries  on  walls  and  in  espaliers 
may  also  be  pruned  at  this  season. 

Strawberry  Beds. — If  the  strawberry 
beds  have  not  in  the  former  months  been 
cleared  and  dressed,  it  may  now  be  done  in 
open  weather.  Clear  way  from  the  principal 
plants  all  runners  and  small  plants,  and  lay 
loamy  earth  between  the  plante,  and  dig  it  in 
neatly ; after  the  beds  are  thus  finished,  dig 
the  alleys,  and  the  winter’s  work  may  be 
considered  to  be  finished. 

Fig  Trees. — Let  all  the  principal  shoots 
be  nailed  up  close  to  the  wall,  but  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  prune  these  trees  at  this 
time ; it  is  better  to  defer  that  operation  until 
February  or  March,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  nail  up  all  the  shoots  to  the  wall,  the  brtter 
to  secure  them  from  the  frost  and  the  power 
of  the  wind.  It  will  likewise,  during  the 
season  of  very  hard  frost,  be  proper  to 
shelter  the  best  fig  trees,  by  an  occasional 
covering  of  mats,  in  order  to  protect  the 
young  shoots  which  are  to  bear  next  year, 
for  they  being  soft  and  succulent,  are  more 
liable  than  those  of  other  fruit  trees  to  suflter 
by  severe  frost. 

Apricots  and  Plums.  — The  leading 
shoots  and  branches  of  such  trees  as  have  not 
filled  their  spaces,  and  which  are  considered 
as  yet  in  training,  must  be  shortened,  and 
otherwise  be  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 
But  small  shoots  that  abound  with  fruit-buds, 
and  are  well  ripened  in  their  extremities,  may 
be  laid  in  between  the  leading  and  other 
branches,  there  to  remain  as  stationary,  and 
no  longer,  till  they  have  ripened  off  their 
fruit.  If  any  were  laid  in  last  season  and 
Still  remain,  let  them  now  be  cleared  away. 
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General  Directions.— If  the  weather 
prove  frosty,  take  the  opportunity  of  re- 
moving the  dung  of  the  old  melon  and 
cucumber  beds  to  the  vacant  spots  of  ground 
that  require  manure,  which,  when  the  weather 
becomes  mild,  should  be  spread  and  trenched 
by  laying  it  in  ridges  to  remain  till  the 
spring,  when  it  may  be  levelled  down  to 
receive  the  crops.  This  management  will 
greatly  meliorate  and  enrich  the  ground. 
Examine  the  trees  and  hedges,  destroy  snails, 
slugs,  &c. ; also  nests  of  caterpillars  in  their 
cobwebs  on  the  tops  of  branches.  Snails 
harbour  under  all  kinds  of  shelter,  and  should 
be  searched  after  in  hard,  frosty  weather. 
Eepair  gaps  in  hedges,  and  secure  broken 
parts  of  fences ; let  the  seeds  that  are 


thoroughly  ripe  be  cleaned  out  of  their 
husks  or  pods,  the  tools  put  into  good  repair, 
and  everything  made  ready  for  managing  the 
business  of  the  succeeding  months.  Compost 
and  manure  heaps  should  be  formed  and 
turned  over,  observing  to  place  the  former 
surface  in  the  middle,  so  that  the  whole  body 
may  be  as  equally  acted  upon  by  the  weather 
as  possible.  'I'he  various  crops  protected  from 
frost  should  be  frequently  removed  to  pre- 
vent their  destruction  from  damp,  and  this 
can  only  be  effected  by  uncovering  them  for 
a few  hours  in  dry,  mild  days.  In  severe 
frosts  additional  covering  may  be  required, 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  the  lighter 
and  drier  such  coverings  are  the  better. 

Artichokes.  — Those  artichokes  which 
were  not  earthed  up  in  the  last  month  should 
have  it  done  in  the  beginning  of  this,  pre- 
viously cutting  the  leaves  off  close  to  the 
ground,  which  should  be  taken  away,  then 
ridging  up  the  earth  over  the  sides  and  tops 
to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  severe 
frost,  snow,  or  wet,  as  already  directed  in 
November.  Observe,  in  banking  up  these 
ridges,  to  smoothen  them  with  the  spade, 
to  admit  the  rain  readily  to  run  off ; but  if 
this  ridging  be  not  performed  before  hard 
frosts  have  set  in,  so  that  the  ground  is  not 
easily  penetrated,  there  should  be  no  time 
lost  to  lay  plenty  of  litter,  &c,,  over  them, 
that  will  defend  the  roots  from  being  damaged, 
which,  when  the  weather  becomes  mild,  may 
be  taken  off  and  laid  between  the  rows,  to 
be  replaced  during  any  succeeding  bad 
weather. 

Beans. — Some  more  raagazan  beans  may, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  be  planted,  in 
order  to  succeed  those  planted  in  the  former 
months,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
may,  likewise,  be  planted  the  taper,  long- 
pod,  Sandwich  and  Mumford  Beans.  These 
will  follow  in  succession  those  planted  at 
the  latter  end  of  November.  Let  them  be 
planted  in  rows,  about  three  feet  asunder, 
and  between  two  and  three  inches  deep,  and 
three  or  four  inches  from  each  other.  If  the 
early  beans  be  up,  let  some  earth  he  drawn 
round  the  stems  to  defend  them  from  any 
cutting  winds  and  sharp  frosts,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a dry  day  for  the  purpose.  'I'hose 
beans  which  were  sown  thickly  in  order  to  be 
transplanted,  should  be  protected  from  frost, 
snow,  and  heavy  cold  rains,  and  for  the  like 
purpose  rn'ore  beans  may  bo  put  in  the 
ground,  I'n  the  same  maimer  as  before  direc- 
ted in  October. 

AsI'aragus.  — If  the  beds  of  asparagus 
wp.re  not  earthed  up  the  last  month,  it  should 
bo  no  longer  delayed  ; the  stalks  which  are 
now  fully  withered  must  be  cut  down  aud 
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taken  away,  and  the  weeds  hoed  into  the 
alleys.  The  ground  in  the  alleys  should  then 
be  dug  up,  and  some  of  the  earth  spread 
neatly  over  the  bed,  and  the  sides  banked  up 
BS  you  proceed ; draw  the  weeds  into  the 
bottom  ; when  the  beds  are  thus  earthed  up, 
the  alleys  may  be  planted  with  a row  of 
beans. 

Cabbages  for  Seed.— When  the  weather 
is  open  plant  some  of  the  largest  and  full 
grown  cabbages  and  savoys  for  their  seeds ; 
make  choice  of  those  which  have  the  fairest 
beads,  and  firmest  and  shortest  stems : take 
them  up  on  a dry  day,  strip  off  all  their 
large  outward  leaves,  and  hang  them  up 
with  their  heads  downwards  two  or  three 
days,  to  exhale  the  moisture ; being  then 
fit  for  planting,  make  choice  of  a dry,  warm 
spot  for  their  reception,  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  open  air.  The  best  manner  to  plant 
them  is  to  open  a trench  a full  spade  deep, 
making  the  side  that  is  dug  even,  upright, 
and  straight,  and  place  the  cabbages  and 
savovs  in  an  upright  position  therein,  at  two 
or  three  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and 
their  heads  not  more  than  five  or  six  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  ground.  When  one 
row  is  placed  proceed  to  fill  the  french  by 
digging  another,  laying  the  earth  to  the 
stalks  and  roots,  and  raise  them  in  a hill,  so 
that  the  whole  may  be  covered  except  the 
top  of  the  head ; wherever  the  flower  stalk 
is  to  arise,  thea  continue  another  trench,  and 
plant  the  other  row  at  about  three  feet  dis- 
tance from  the  first,  and  so  on  according  to 
the  number  of  the  plants.  These  heads  will 
flower  in  the  spring,  and  ripen  their  seeds 
in  the  summer.  Two  different  sorts  should 
not  be  planted  near  each  other,  but  in  distant 
parts  of  the  garden,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a mixed  breed.  Cabbage  and  Savoy 
stalks  may  also  be  planted  in  default  of  heads  ; 
they,  having  strong  sprouts,  will  also  pro- 
duce their  flowers  and  seeds  at  the  above 
times. 

Carrots. — Where  young  carrots  are  de- 
sired early,  you  may,  if  dry,  open  weather, 
and  if  not  done  last  month,  dig  part  of  a 
warm  border  and  sow  some  carrot  seed,  to 
try  the  chance  of  having  a few  to  come  in 
forward. 

Cauliflower  Plants.— The  cauliflower 
plants  under  bell  or  hand  glasses  should  have 
proper  attention  given  them ; in  dry,  mild, 
weather  the  glasses  .should  be  taken  off  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  or  tilted 
up  for  three  or  four  inches,  but  if  the  nights 
bo  cold  and  frosty,  let  the  glasses  be  kept  on. 
Those  under  the  lights  will  require  the  sa.me 
treatment.  The  cauliflower  plants  under 
arched  hoops,  &c.,  should  bo  well  covered 


with  mats  in  bad  weather,  but  when  it  ia 
mild  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
by  turning  the  mats  half  over,  leaving  the 
plants  open  to  the  south ; and  those  plants 
under  walls  should,  in  such  weather,  have 
some  light  litter,  peas  haulm,  &c.,  thrown 
over  them  for  their  protection ; also,  if  very 
wet  weather  happens,  the  glasses  should  be 
tilted  up  to  carry  off  the  rain  more  readily. 
All  the  cauliflower  plants  in  general  should 
have  their  decayed  leaves  picked  off  as  they 
appear,  the  mould  stirred  between  them,  and 
where  they  are  grown  with  long  stems,  it 
will  be  great  protection  to  refresh  them  with 
the  addition  of  new  earth. 

Celery. — When  the  weather  proves  dry, 
embrace  the  opportunity  to  earth  up  such 
rows  of  celery  as  require  it.  Let  the  earth 
be  broken  small,  and  laid  carefully  up  round 
the  plants  to  within  five  or  six  inches  of 
their  tops,  taking  care  not  to  break  any  of 
their  leaves,  nor  to  let  any  mould  get  into 
their  hearts ; but  if  severe  frosts  set  in,  the 
rows  suflSciently  blanched  for  use  should  be 
covered  with  fern,  peas  haulm,  or  litter,  &c., 
to  prevent  the  earth  being  frozen  ; or  a few 
of  the  best  plants  may  be  taken  up  and  laid 
in  earth  in  some  place  under  cover,  and 
some  litter  be  laid  over  them.  They  will 
then  be  ready  for  use  in  very  hard  frost, 
when  the  common  ground  is  become  so  hard 
as  to  render  it  difiicult  to  dig  them  up  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Chaedoons. — The  chardoons  which  were 
not  earthed  up  last  month  should  have  it 
done  this ; take  the  opportunity  of  dry  open 
weather  to  tie  the  leaves  up  with  a hayband, 
break  the  lumps  of  earth,  and  bank  it  up 
round  each  plant  in  a smooth  manner,  to  let 
off  any  heavy  rains,  and  in  sharp  frosty 
weather  lay  some  litter  over  them  to  keep 
off  the  frost ; or  some  may  be  taken  up  and 
laid  in  earth  in  a shed,  and  covered,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  immediate  use  in  frosty  weather. 

Endive. — Endive  which  requires  blanch- 
ing should,  the  first  dry,  windy  day,  be  taken 
up  and  hung  for  two  or  three  days  in  a shed, 
&o.,  to  evaporate  the  moisture ; then  let  the 
plants  be  each  tied  up  almost  to  their  tops, 
gathering  up  the  leaves  regularly,  and  laid 
by  the  roots  in  some  dry  earth,  either  under 
frames  or  in  a place  of  shelter ; here  they 
will  bo  ready  for  use  in  very  severe  weather, 
or  the  plants  may  be  put^in  such  places,  and 
straw,  &c.,  only  thrown  *over  them,  which 
will  protect  them  from  rotting  or  freezing, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  will  get  suflSciently 
blanched  for  use. 

• Leeks. — If  there  Ido  the  prospect  of  severe 
weather,  it  may  bo  advisable  to  take  up  a 
portion  of  the  crop  of  leeks,  and  store  them 
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away  in  sand  or  earth  in  some  dry  shed  or 
cellar.  Take  from  them  all  decayed  leaves 
as,  otherwise,  the  bulb  may  be  rednoed  to 
rottenness. 

Lettuce. — In  dry,  mild  weather,  the 
lettuce  plants  in  the  frames,  and  under  bell 
or  hand  glasses,  should  be  fully  exposed  in 
the  daytime  to  the  open  air,  but  if  the 
weather  prove  wet,  the  glasses  should 
remain  over  them,  and  be  only  raised  some 
inches  to  admit  air;  and  in  severe  weather 
an  additional  covering  of  mats,  peas  haulm, 
or  litter  must  be  adopted.  The  decayed 
leaves  should  be  taken  off  as  they  appear, 
and  the  mould  between  the  plants  frequently 
stirred.  A little  lettuce  seed  may  now  be 
sown  on  a warm  south  border,  the  plants 
from  which  will  be  fit  to  transplant  in  the 
spring. 

Onions. — Particular  care  should  be  now 
taken  to  clear  the  beds  of  onions  of  all  weeds. 
The  Welsh  onion  is  apt  to  die  down  in 
winter,  but  the  roots  will  shoot  up  again,, 
which,  when  they  begin  to  do  so,  if  earthed 
over  an  inch  or  so,  they  will  become  white, 
come  forward,  and  eat  the  milder  for  it. 
Examine  well  the  onions  that  are  in  store, 
and  remove  all  the  bulbs  that  show  any  signs 
of  decay  or  rottenness ; preserve  them  care- 
fully from  damp. 

Mushroom  Bebs. — Care  should  bo  taken 
that  mushroom  beds  be  well  protected  from 
wet  and  frost  by  a good  covering  of  dry 
straw,  at  least  a foot  thick,  but  no  longer 
than  while  it  remains  dry,  for  if  it  become 
wet  it  should  be  replaced  by  fresh  straw,  and 
if  the  mats  or  canvas  be  laid  over  the  whole, 
it  will  assist  in  keeping  the  straw  dry,  by 
more  readily  carrying  off  any  heavy  rain, 
and  also  secure  the  straw  from  being  blown 
away  by  any  strong  winds.  They  should  be 
occasionally  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  any  wet  has  penetrated  to  them.  Take  the 
opportunity  of  a mild,  dry  day  to  expose  the 
bed  to  the  sun  and  air  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  but  the  straw  must  immediately  after 
be  replaced.  A mushroom  bed  sometimes 
will  not  be  productive  for  several  months 
after  it  is  made,  but  if,  on  examination,  the 
spawn  appears  to  be  alive  and  in  vigour,  and 
smells  well,  the  care  of  the  bed  should  not 
be  neglected,  as  sometimes  the  spawn  breaks 
forth  into  activity,  and  furnishes  a con- 
siderable crop  of  mushrooms  two  or  three 
months  afterwards. 

Peas. — In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  if 
the  weather  prove  open,  make  choice  of  a 
good  spot  of  ^ound,  where  the  situation  is 
warm,  to  receive  a crop  of  peas,  to  succeed 
those  sown  in  the  last  month.  The  ground 
should  be  trenclied  up  in  slight  ridges  at  two 


feet  and  a h ilf  asunder ; let  drills  be  drawn 
on  the  south  sides  of  these  ridges,  for  tha 
seed,  of  which  the  best  kinds  for  this  sowing 
are  the  early  Charlton,  Golden  Hotspur, 
Beading  H otspur.  Master’s  Hotspur,  &c« 
Draw  the  drills  an  inch  and  a half  or  two 
inches  deep,  and  sow  the  peas  pretty  thickly, 
lest  a few  be  destroyed  in  bad  weather,  and 
cover  them  with  the  earth  about  an  inch  ; 
another  sowing  may  likewise  take  placa 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  the  abova 
sorts,  as  likewise  some  dwarf  marrowfats,  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet  asunder 
row  from  row.  The  peas  of  a former  sowing 
should  have  some  of  the  earth  drawn  up  to 
their  stems,  to  defend  them  from  frost  and 
cold  winds.  Make  choice  of  a dry  day  for 
this  work,  and  let  the  lumps  of  earth  bo 
broken  before  it  is  drawn  up  to  tha  rows. 

Parsnii’s.— Parsnips  are  not  good  till 
arrived  at  maturity,  when  : hey  may  be  taken 
up  and  preserved  as  carrots ; they  may, 
however,  remain  longer  in  the  ground,  aa 
they  are  seldom  hurt  by  frost,  so  that  soma 
of  the  roots  are  generally  left  in  the  ground 
till  spring,  then  take  them  up  for  use  just  as 
they  begin  to  shoot;  if  they  be  not  wanted 
for  seed,  they  will  keep  good  in  sand  till  tbo 
end  of  April. 

Radish  Seeds.  — Radish  seeds  may 
be  sown  in  this  month,  if  it  be  open  and  dry. 
Make  choice  of  a warm  border,  sow  them 
pretty  thickly,  and  let  them  be  well  raked  in, 
after  which  the  ground  should  be  directly  co- 
vered with  straw,  litter,  or  fern,  an  inch  or  two 
thiok,  until  they  come  up ; the  straw,  &c., 
should  then,  in  the  daytime,  be  taken  off,- 
but  replaced  at  night  and  in  severe  weather. 
The  plants  will  be  more  secured  from  bad' 
weather,  and  the  ravages  of  birds,  if  frames 
and  glasses  be  placed  over  them,  observing 
to  take  off  the  glasses  in  mild  weather,  and 
occasionally  to  admit  air  by  tilting  them  np- 
at  the  back  a few  inches. 

Brocoli. — On  the  approach  of  settled 
frost,  take  up  all  the  puts  in  which  early 
purple  brocoli  have  been  planted,  and  remove 
them  to  a frame,  pit,  or  shed,  where  they  can 
be  sheltered  from  the  extreme  severity  of 
the  weather,  but  let  them  have  air  when  it 
is  milder.  By  following  this  method,  yon 
will  have  a supply  preserved  for  table  in  tha 
hardest  winter. 

Seakale. — To  grow  scakale  in  the  highest 
perfection,  prepare  the  ground  in  December, 
by  trenching  two  feet  and  a half  deep  ; if 
your  ground  be  wet  in  winter,  it  must  ba 
effectually  drained  so  that  no  water  may 
stand  within  a foot  at  least  of  the  bottom  ; 
for  the  strength  of  the  plant  depends 
upon  the  dryness  of  the  bottom  and  tho 
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richness  of  tlie  soil ; then  divide  the  ground 
into  beds,  four  feet  wide,  with  alleys 
of  eighteen  inches,  after  which,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  every  two  feet  each  way,  sow  five 
or  six  seeds,  two  inches  deep,  in  a circle  four 
inches  in  diameter.  This  must  ho  performed 
with  great  care  and  regularity,  as  the  plants 
are  afterwards  to  be  covered  with  the  blanch- 
ing pots.  In  Mayor  June,  when  the  sea- 
kale  has  made  three  or  four  leaves,  take 
away  all  but  three  of  the  best  plants  from 
each  circle,  planting  out  those  which  you 
pull  up  in  a spare  bed,  or  to  repair  accidents. 
In  November,  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
decayed,  clear  them  away,  and  cover  the 
beds  an  inch  tliick  with  fresh  light  earth  and 
sand  that  lias  been  laid  in  a heap,  and  been 
turned  over  at  least  three  times  the  preceding 
summer  ; upon  this  dressing  of  sandy  loam, 
throw  about  six  inches  in  depth  of  light 
stable  litter,  which  finishes  everything  to  be 
done  the  first  year.  In  the  spring  of  the 
second  year,  when  the  plants  are  beginning 
to  push,  rake  off  the  stable  litter,  digging  a 
little  of  the  most  rotten  into  the  alleys,  and 
add  another  inch  in  depth  of  fresh  loam  and 
sand.  Abstain  from  cutting  this  year, 
though  some  of  the  plants  will  probably 
rise  very  strong,  treating  the  beds  the  suc- 
ceeding winter  exactly  as  before.  The  next 
season,  a little  before  the  plants  begin  to  stir, 
rake  off  the  winter  covering,  laying  on  anew 
one,  an  inch  in  depth,  of  pure  dry  sand  or  fine 
gravel ; then  cover  each  parcel  with  one  of 
the  blanching  pots,  pressing  it  very  forcibly 
into  the  ground,  so  as  to  exclude  all  light  and 
air.  The  beds  and  pots  are  now  covered 
with  hot  prepared  dung,  and  renewed  when 
necessary,  to  a reasonable  thickness,  so  as 
to  warm  the  roots,  and  excite  them  to  shoot. 
Examine  them  from  time  to  time,  cutting 
the  young  stems,  when  about  three  inches 
above  ground,  carefully,  so  as  not  to  injure 
any  of  the  remaining  buds  below,  some  of 
which  will  immediately  begin  to  swell.  In 
this  method  a succession  of  gatherings  may 
be  continued  for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  after 
which  the  plants  should  be  uncovered,  and 
their  leaves  suffered  to  grow,  that  they  may 
acquire  nutriment  to  the  root  for  the  next 
year's  buds ; the  flower  stems,  when  seeds 
are  not  wanted,  ought  to  be  cut  off  as  they 
appear.  He  particular  in  guarding  again-t 
too  much  heat,  keeping  the  temperature 
under  the  pots  as  near  fifty-five  degrees 
Eahrenheit  as  possible,  never  higher  than 
sixty  degrees.  Force  slowly  rather  than 
quickly.  Takeoare  also  to  cut  the  leaves  off 
a fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  they  decay, 
for  such  plants  as  you  intend  to  force  very 
early. 


Spinach. — Any  time  this  month,  if  the 
weather  be  open,  spinach  may  be  sown  to 
come  in  early  in  the  spring.  The  smooth, 
seeded,  or  round-leaved  kind,  is  the  best  to 
sow  for  early  spring  and  summer  spinach  in 
April  or  May.  Sow  a little  seed  once  a 
fortnight'  or  three  weeks. 

Eschalots. — This  may  be  considered  as  a 
very  proper  season  to  plant  eschalots.  They 
require  a good  rich  soil  and  free  exposure, 
but  it  is  better  that  ground  be  manured  for 
the  preceding  crop,  as  they  are  apt  to  canker 
and  become  infested  with  maggots  if  they 
be  planted  in  fresh  dung.  They  may  be 
planted  in  beds,  at  a distance  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  or,  which  is  a better  way,  in  rows  ten 
or  twelve  inches  asunder,  and  three  or  four 
in  the  row.  In  light  land  they  may  be 
planted  with  the  dibble,  but  in  stiff  soil  it  is 
better  to  place  them  in  drills.  In  either  case 
let  the  crowns  of  the  sets  be  covered  about 
two  inches. 

GtAulick  may  now  be  planted  ; the  same 
kind  of  culture  will  do  as  for  eschalots,  only 
allowing  an  inch  or  two  more  of  room,  and 
dividing  the  heads  into  cloves.  It  will 
thrive  in  any  ordinary  kind  of  garden  mould, 
and  will  grow  freely  in  English  soil,  if 
moderately  rich. 

Parsley. — Parsley  may  be  sown  the  latter 
end  of  this  month,  either  in  beds  or  in  drills, 
or  as  an  edging  to  an  alley  or  walk.  It 
will  do  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  K 
sown  in  a bed,  cover  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch ; and  if  in  drills,  let  them 
be  half  an  inch  deep,  and  ten  or  twelve 
inches  asunder.  Hembing  parsley,  the  roots 
of  %vhich  are  nsed-in  soups,  may  be  sown  in 
drills  a foot  apart,  about  the  latter  end  of 
the  month.  The  ground  for  it  should  be 
deeply  dug,  in' order  to  obtain  large  roots. 

Small  Saladixg. — Continue  to  sow  the 
several  sorts  of  small  salad  once  in  ten  days 
or  a fortnight,  that  there  may  bo  a proper 
supply  for  the  table  as  often  as  it  is  required. 
The  sorts  are  mustard,  cress,  rape,  and 
radish ; some  Capo  cabbage  lettuce  may  also 
be  sown,  to  out  whilst  young,  like  the  cresses 
and  mustard.  Let  the  seeds  be  now  sown  in 
a sloping  bed  of  light  earth  under  a frame 
and  glasses,  or  in  a hotbed,  as  has  been 
previously  mentioned  (see  November),  but  at 
this  season,  not  to  cover  the  seed  deeper 
with  earth  than  just  as  much  as  will  hide 
them.  In  general,  keep  the  glasses  over  them; 
hut  give  air  to  . the  plants  every  day  when 
the  weather  is  mild,  especially  in  hotbeds, 
otherwise  tliey  will  be  apt  to  fag  ; raise  tha 
glasses  moderately  on  props,  or  occasionally 
the  plants  may  have  the  full  air  in  the  middle 
of  every  dry,  mild  day,  but  be  sure  to  keep 
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: the  glasses  close  over  tlietn  in  cold  weather ; 
and  every  night,  when  the  weather  is  sharp, 
i cover  also  with  mats  or  long  litter. 

French  Beans  may  now  be  sown  in  flat 
boxes  or  pans,  placed  in  an  e.arly  forcing 
house,  afterwards  to  be  transpKantod  into 
large  pots  to  stand  in  those  compartments, 
or  to  be  planted  out  in  a slight  hotbed,  or 
into  flued  pits,  as  shall  be  thought  most 
proper.  The  speckled  dwarf  is  the  best 
kind  to  sow.  They  should  be  sown  thickly 
in  fine  light  earth,  and  be  covered  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch.  Let  them  have  moderate 
supplies  of  water,  and  they  will  be  fit  to 
plant  when  about  three  inches  in  height. 

Asparag-ds  (to  force).  — ■ Continue  to 
make  another  hotbed  for  raising  asparagus 
to  succeed  those  forced  in  November,  being 
previously  provided  with  a sufficient  number 
of  roots,  not  more  than  three  or  four  years 
old,  from  the  seed.  When  the  bed  is  made 
and  settled,  proceed  to  plant  the  roots  ; a 
three-light  frame  will  require  not  less  than 
five,  six,  or  seven  hundred  roots,  according 
to  their  size.  Therefore,  those  who  raise  the 
plants  for  this  purpose  should  every  year 
sow  a sufficient  quantity  of  seeds  to  answer 
the  demand,  and  afterwards  transplanted  to 
remain  two  or  three  years,  to  gain  a proper 
size  for  forcing.  The  hotbeds  now  made 
should  be  of  the  best  horse-dung,  and  full  of 
heat ; and  at  this  time  of  the  year  should  not 
be  less  than  three  feet  and  a half  or  four  feet 
in  height,  to  admit  for  sinking  and  lining. 
The  length  of  the  bed  should  not  be  less  than 
a three-light  frame  to  produce  a proportionate 
quantity  of  asparagus  at  each  gathering.  The 
dung  must  be  well  mixed  in  making  the  bed, 
and  regularly  beaten  down  with  the  fork,  and 
the  frames  and  gla.sses  put  over,  in  order  to 
draw  up  a fresh  heat,  which  will  be  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  then  taken  oil,  when  the  bed 
may  have  sir  or  seven  inches  of  good  rich 
earth  put  on,  for  receiving  the  plants  imme- 
diately ; but  as  the  heat  of  the  bed  is  very 
strong  at  first,  the  glasses  should  not  be  put 
over  the  plants  until  its  violence  is  abated, 
which  probably  may  bo  in  ten  or  twelve  days 
after  the  bed  is  made  and  planted  ; but  if 
heavy  rains,  snows,  &c.,  should  fall  in  the 
intermediate  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  protect 
the  bed  from  them,  by  laying  some  litter, 
peas-haulm,  &c.,  over  it,  which  should  be 
taken  off  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
clear  ; when  it  is  perceived  that  the  heat  of 
the  bed  is  more  moderate,  the  frame  may  be 
put  on,  as  the  young  buds  will  begin  to  make 
their  appearance ; therefore,  another  parcel 
of  fine  mould  should  be  laid  on,  the  thickness 
of  three  or  four  inches,  and  fix  some  straw- 
bands  round  the  edge  of  the  bed  at  the  top, 


to  keep  up  the  mould,  and  receive  the  bottom 
of  the  frame,  which  should  now  be  put  on, 
and  more  earth  laid  on,  so^  that  the  depth  of 
the  whole  mould  from  the  crown  of  the  roots 
may  be  six  or  seven  inches  ; tlie  lights  may 
then  be  put  on,  observing,  if  much  steam, 
arises,  to  tilt  the  lights  up  behind,  an  inch  or 
more,  to  let  it  evaporate,  and  admit  soma 
fresh  air ; when  the  heat  is  become  moderate, 
some  dry  straw  or  litter  may  be  laid  round 
the  sides  ani  ends  of  the  bed  ; this  will  pro- 
tect it  from  being  chilled  by  cutting  winds, 
driving  snows,  &c.,  as  also  assist  in  keeping 
up  its  heat;  but  if  it  be  perceived  that  the 
heat  is  declining  apace,  a lining  of  fresh  hot 
dung  should  be  applied  all  round  the  bed ; 
this  will  tend  to  keep  up  its  warmth,  and 
assist  the  growth  of  the  asparagus. 

Cabbages. — The  plants  that  were  planted 
out  in  October  or  November  will  now  require 
to  be  earthed  up.  Should  there  be  any  spare 
pieces  of  ground,  more  plants  may  be  planted 
from  the  seed  bed,  which  may  be  either 
drawn  as  coleworts,  or  suffered  to  remain  as 
cabbages,  to  be  used  early  in  the  spring  and 
the  beginning  of  summer.  The  plants  may  be 
set  about  six  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and 
the  rows  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  asunder. 
When  they  are  large  enough,  every  other 
plant  may  be  drawn,  and  then  every  head, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  grow  for  cabbages. 
The  different  varieties  of  the  Yorks  are  the 
best  to  be  sown,  as  they  make  excellent 
coleworts,  and  none  exceed  them  for  the  size 
and  excellence  of  their  cabbages. 

Care  op  Lettuce  Plants  in  Frames. 
— If  you  have  lettuce  plants  in  frames,  or 
under  hoop-arches,  defended  with  mats,  let 
them  enjoy  the  open  air  at  all  opportunities, 
by  taking  entirely  off  the  glasses  or  other 
shelter  when  the  weather  is  mild  and  dry. 
But  in  very  wet  weather,  and  when  sharp 
cutting  winds  prevail,  keep  the  glasses  over 
them,  observing,  however,  at  such  times,  to 
raise  the  glasses  or  lights  behind,  two  or 
three  inches,  in  mild  days,  to  admit  air  to 
the  plants,  for  if  they  bo  kept  too  close  they 
will  be  drawn  up  weakly,  and  attain  to  but 
little  perfection  ; but  let  the  glasses  be  close 
shut  every  cold  night.  In  severe  frosty 
weather,  keep  them  close  night  and  day,  and 
cover  the  glasses  with  mats  or  straw,  botli 
at  night,  and  especially  in  the  d.aytime,  if 
the  sun  appears,  and  the  frost  is  severe; 
also,  let  the  same  caro  be  observed  to  tho.se 
under  hoop-arolies,  but  let  them  have  the  full 
air  in  dry  open  weather  ; or  where  any  cos 
lettuce  have  been  pricked  out  in  a south 
border,  close  under  the  wall,  it  would  be 
advisable  in  liard  frost  to  cover  them  as 
above.  In  the  above  lettuce,  in  general. 
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pick  ofif  all  decayed  leavea,  and  keep  them 
always  clear  from  weeds.  Destroy  the  slugs, 
■which  often  greatly  annoy  lettuces,  and  in 
mild  weather  stir  the  surface  of  the  earth 
between  them,  which  much  enlivens  the 
plants. 

Eiiubakb. — This  is  the  most  easy  of  all 
esculents  to  force,  with  the  exception  of 
seakale.  The  rhubard  plant  may  be  covered 
with  an  inverted  flowerpot  of  a large  size, 
and  let  it  be  covered  with  hot  stable  manure. 
Cover  up  as  many  as  you  may  require  for 
e week’s  consumption,  and  let  the  same  ope- 
ration be  performed  every  week,  so  as  to 
ensure  a regular  supply.  When  the  fruit  is 
ready  to  cut,  take  off  only  the  longest  leaves 
and  stalks,  and  then  cover  up  the  root  again 
for  the  next  supply.  There  are  numerous 
ways  of  forcing  rhubarb,  but  tlie  instructions 
now  given  will  be  sufficient  for  gardens  of  a 
moderate  extent. 


CULTIVATION  OF  CELEEV. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  H.  Collier,  Esq.,  of 
Dartford,  exhibited  some  very  fine  red 
celery,  to  which  a certificate  was  awarded, 
and  with  it  he  sent  the  following  account  of 
its  cultivation : — 

“ Herewith  I take  the  liberty  of  handing 
you  six  sticks  of  celery,  of  a kind  which  I 
have  grown  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
which  I think,  both  in  point  of  size,  solidity, 
and  flavour,  will  be  found  superior  to  any 
which  has  hitherto  been  cultivated.  The 
specimens  sent  are  not  selected,  but  are 
merely  examples  of  a general  crop,  planted 
without  any  object  in  view  beyond  that  of 
the  supply  of  my  employer’s  table,  and  en- 
tirely without  ever  thinking  of  sending  any 
of  it  for  public  exhibition.  My  stock  consists 
of  GOO  plants,  planted  in  rows,  four  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  nine  inches  apart  in 
the  row ; and  I have  not  a doubt  that  the 
whole  crop  would  average  Gibs,  per  stick. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  excellence  in  this 
celery  is,  that  it  will  stand  twelve  months 
without  running  or  starting  for  seed,  and 
such  a thing  as  a pipy  or  stringy  leaf  I have 
never  noticed  so  long  ns  I have  grown  it. 
For  a more  substantial  detail  of  my  method 
of  cultivation,  I may  remark  the  seed  was 
sown  the  first  week  in  February,  and  so  soon 
as  the  plants  were  large  enough  they  were 
pricked  out  in  garden  soil,  rich  in  vegetable 
matter,  under  hand-glasses.  The  trenches 
were  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  in  the 
first  week  in  June,  by  excavating  them  nine 


inches  deep,  and  digging  in  a good  dressing 
of  the  spent  dung  of  an  old  mushroom  bed- 
The  plants  were,  of  course,  strong  when  they 
were  planted  out,  and  each  was  removed  to  the 
trench  with  a good  ball  of  earth  adhering  to 
the  roots,  so  that  (afterwards  receiving  a 
copious  watering,)  they  sustained  little  or  no 
check.  In  earthing  celery  I generally  en- 
deavour to  steer  between  the  two  extremes 
of  frequent  earthing,  and  earthing  only 
when  the  plants  are  full  grown,  believing 
that  a little  earth  after  plants  are  fully 
established  in  the  trenches,  say  a month 
after  planting,  promotes  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  plants,  more  especially  if  they  receive  a 
good  soaking  of  weak  liquid  manure  or  soot- 
water  a day  or  two  before  they  are  earthed. 
Soot-water  is  an  excellent  manure  for  celery  ; 
and  'where  worms  and  other  insects  are 
troublesome,  a little  dry  soot  dashed  along 
the  rows  will  be  found  a preventive  to  their 
ravages.  The  kitchen  garden  here  being 
upon  a boggy  subsoil,  and  below  the  level 
of  the  river  Dart,  which  passes  through  the 
grounds,  I do  not  find  it  necessary  to  water 
the  plants  more  than  once  or  twice  after  they 
are  planted  out ; but  in  more  elevated  situa- 
tions it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  too  much 
water,  always,  however,  preferring  to  gives 
thorough  soaking  once  every  fortnight  rather 
than  daily  dribblings,  which  in  my  opinion 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Were  I so  dis- 
posed, I have  no  doubt  I could  grow  this 
celery  double  the  size  of  that  sent;  and  to 
effect  this  I should  prepare  the  plants  as 
before  directed,  excavate  the  trenches 
eighteen  inches  deep  and  the  same  in  width, 
and  fill  them  with  a compost  consisting  of 
good  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  or 
thoroughly  decomposed  cow-dung,  in  about 
equal  quantities.  Very  rich  dung  is  not 
good  for  celery,  and  strong  manure-water 
should  also  be  avoided.  To  grow  large 
celery  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  the 
plants  eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  row,  and 
the  ground  should  bo  kept  constantly  stirred 
about  the  plants,  taking  great  care,  however, 
to  prevent  the  soil  getting  into  the  hearts  of 
the  plants  during  the  operation.  In  a late 
number  of  the  ‘Journal  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,'  I perceive  Mr.  Errington  attributes 
the  coarse  and  bad  quality  of  the  large  celery 
grown  for  market  to  the  luxuriance  of  its 
growth.  Here  I venture  to  assert  he  is 
wrong.  The  bad  quality  of  the  celery  is 
attributable  to  the  bad  kinds  grown,  as  I am 
quite  sure  no  person  could  grow  this  kind  of 
celery,  which  has  been  named  Cole's  Superb 
Eed,  so  as  to  make  it  either  pipy  or  stringy  or 
inferior  in  flavour.  Late  earthing  has  more 
to  do  with  making  celery  stringy  than  any- 
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thing  else,  and  it  is  quite  certain  if  the  leaves 
of  celery  exposed  to  full  light  and  dry  air 
for  a length  of  time  the  tissue  will  become 
harder  than  if  the  leaves  were  grown  in 
comparative  darkness.  We  need  no  stronger 
proof  of  this  than  the  acrid  flavour  of  the 
outer  as  compared  with  the  inner  leaves  of 
the  same  celery,  a fact  demonstrating  that  if 
the  leaves  be  exposed  for  a long  time  they 
acquire  an  acrid  flavour  which  no  blanching 
can  wholly  remove.  For  an  early  crop  of 
celery  I sow  in  heat  early  in  January,  and 
prick  the  plants  out  upon  a slight  hotbed ; 
for  a second  crop  in  February  in  heat,  as 
before  directed,  and  for  a late  crop  in  March 
in  the  open  garden.” 

. Mr.  Errington  has  since  written  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  above  reference  to 
him : — 

“ Mr.  Cole  has  misquoted  the  substance  of 
a paper  of  mine  on  celeiy  cultivation,  given 
in  vol.  iii.,  p.  297  of  the  “ Horticultural 
Society’s  Journal.”  He  says,  ‘ I perceive 
Mr.  Errington  attributes  the  coarse  and  bad 
quality  of  the  large  celery  grown  for  market 
to  the  luxuriance  of  its  growth.  Here  T 
venture  to  assert  he  is  wrong.’  Now  it  so 
happens  that  this  is  diametrically  opposed 
both  to  my  real  views  of  the  matter  and  to 
my  opinions,  as  expressed  in  the  paper 
alluded  to.  What  I objected  to  was,  very 
early  sowing  for  the  main  crops.  I still  beg 
to  aver  that  celery  sown  in  the  end  of 
January  will  assuredly  be  less  tender,  and, 
indeed,  more  stringy,  than  the  same  kind 
sown  in  the  early  part  of  April.  So  far  from 
objecting  to  extreme  luxuriance  in  growth,  I 
consider  such  alone  as  the  key-stone  of  the 
arch.  It  will  be  found  by  Mr.  C.,  on  refer- 
ring to  the  paper  in  question,  that  I recom- 
mend sowing  in  contact  with  rotten  manure, 

‘ pricking  out’  on  rotten  manure,  and  very 
frequently  using  manure-water  during  its 
cultivation.  Once  more  my  opinion  is,  that 
he  who  cultivates  his  celery  in  the  most 
luxuriant  way,  all  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  will  grow  it  finest  and  most  tender, 
wuetlier  it  be  sown  in  February  or  in  April. 


GARDENING  FOR  LADIES. 


Ladies,  we  are  not  going  to  recommend 
you  to  dig  up  your  own  ground,  to  save  lour- 
pence  a rod,  which  you  had  better  pay  to 
some  poor  labouring  man  for  the  work  ; nor 
to  fork  the  dung  out  of  the  muck-hole,  nor 
to  wheel  about  the  savoury  load  on  a barrow ; 
we  leave  these  graceful  and  lady-like  avoca- 
tigm  to  be  taught  and  recommended  by  your 


own  sex  ; but  there  is  gardening  that  a lady 
may  perform  without  shoeing  herself  with 
iron,  confining  her  ancles  with  straps  and 
buckles,  or  placing  herself  in  the  particularly 
graceful  attitude  which  brings  the  head 
almost  as  close  to  the  ground  as  the  feet. 
We  have  seen  Shropshire  and  Welsh  women 
working  in  market  gardens  by  hundreds,  at  a 
shilling  per  diem,  but  even  the  market 
garden  womei  are  not  set  to  the  debasing 
occupation  of  digging  the  ground,  throwing 
the  dung  out  with  a fork,  or  wheeling  about 
muck  in  a barrow.  We  hope  and  believe 
there  is  not  a masculine  writer  living  who 
would  insult  his  country-women  by  teach- 
ing the  ladies  of  England  any  such  humiliat- 
ing lessons,  and  we  regret  that  any  one 
of  their  own  sex  should  have  so  lowly 
estimated  the  moral  and  intellectual 
worth  of  the  female  character.  A woman 
as  strong  as  ordinary  men  could  only  save  a 
trifle  by  doing  the  filthiest  work  in  the 
garden,  and  to  suppose  there  are  ladies  who 
would  so  debase  themselves,  betrays  a sad 
ignorance  of  the  respect  due  to  the  weaker 
sex;  writers,  however,  estimate  the  minds  of 
others  by  their  own,  they  do  not  recommend 
people  what  they  thidk  would  be  humiliating. 
The  author  of  “ Gardening  for  Ladies”  may, 
and  perhaps  does,  think  the  laborious  work 
of  digging  the  soil  a lady-like  occupation, 
the  herculean  task  of  forking  out  the  dung 
from  a muck-hole  a feminine  amusement, 
and  wheeling  about  the  offensive  load  in  a 
barrow,  and  inhaling  the  odoriferous  exhala- 
tions, a healthy  and  invigorating  recreation. 
She  may  think  that 

“ To  be  nice  about  trifles  Is  trifling  and  folly 
and  the  consciousness  that  such  exercise  is 
perfectly  consonant  with  the  exalted  state  of 
the  female  mind  in  England,  has  innocently 
laid  her  country-women  open  to  the  sarcasms 
of  our  European  and  American  brethren, 
who  gather  from  that  very  book  what  to 
them  appears  evidence  that  the  ladies  of 
Great  Britain  do  for  amusement  what  they 
have  done  by  the  lowest  class  of  labourers, 
the  filthiest  drudgery  of  the  garden.  As 
some  thousands  of  our  work  roach  both  our 
continental  and  American  friends,  we  beg 
them  to  be  assured  that  the  Ladies  of  Eng- 
land do  not  follow  the  instruction  in  “ Gar- 
dening for  Ladies that  the  humblest  female  - 
drudges  in  the  market  garden  would  spurn 
such  labour  if  offered  them,  and  that  sensible 
people  treat  the  work  as  .a  gratuitous  at- 
tempt to  lower  the  character  of  the  British 
fair  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations.  Ladies, 
we  offer  no  suoh  insult ; wo  would  see  you 
training  and  supporting  the  delicate  cUmbiug 
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ilants,  tying  up  the  pods,  and  directing  the 
petals  of  the  carnation  and  picotee,  checking 
the  exuberance  of  flowering  shrubs  by  prun- 
ing, changing  or  increasing  the  variety  of 
roses  by  budding,  tending  the  exotics  in  the 
greenhouse  or  dwelling  house,  and  such  other 
work  as  is  not  inconsistent  with  female  deli- 
cacy; but  “ Gardening  for  Ladies”  is  simply 
the  performance  of  those  operations  which  are 
light  and  not  inconsistent  with  grace  and 
elegance.  Gardening  is  gardening  all  the 
world  over.  If  a thing  requires  deep  digging 
to  grow  well,  it  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
shallow  digging  by  a lady.  Plants  study 
nobody’s  convenience;  if  they  want  a pail- 
ful of  water  they  will  not  be  content  with  a 
quart  because  the  Queen  of  England  adminis- 
ters it.  See  the  management  a plant  requires, 
do  such  parts  of  the  work  yourself  as  may 
befit  a lady,  beeause  they  require  but  little 
labour ; but  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
so  injurious  and  humiliating  an  opinion  pro- 
mulgated abroad,  as  that  the  ladies  of  England 
dig,  and  wheel  barrows,  and  dung  the  ground 
in  the  gardens,  and  that  lady  writers  actually 
teach  them  how. 


HYACINTHS  IN  THE  OPEN  GEOUND. 


Hyacinth  bulbs  are  chiefly  imported  from 
Holland,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  and 
it  is  our  present  object  to  show  that  in 
these  days  of  quick  and  cheap  locomotion, 
if  any  person  should  take  a fancy  to  have  a 
bed  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  hya- 
cinths — a person  in  the  trade,  for  instance, 
as  an  advertisement — be  might  make  it  an- 
swer his  purpose,  and  very  possibly  would 
discover  that  the  bulbs  may  be  propagated 
and  prepared  as  well  in  England  as  in  Hol- 
land. 

Prom  the  steeple  of  Haarlem  church,  in 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  April,  you  may 
look  down  upon  a sea  of  hyaoinths,  of  all 
colours,  in  bloom,  covering  hundreds  of  acres 
with  their  beauty,  and  filling  the  air  with  their 
perfume.  At  this  time  it  is  that  the  annual 
sales  take  place ; and  any  one  attending  them 
may  not  only  revel  in  the  delight  of  inspect- 
ing ibis  beautiful  flower  in  all  its  varieties  in 
their  now  naturalised  locality,  but,  by  pur- 
eliusiiig  a quantity,  make  it  worth  his  while 
to  take  the  trip.  And  if  he  returns  without 
bavlng  a bed  of  his  own  the  next  season,  he 
will  exhibit  a deficiency  of  floral  enthusiasm 
for  nhich  1 should  not  envy  him. 

Should  any  one  feel  inclined  to  try  the 
•xperiinenl,  a few  hints  may  be  acceptable. 

1.  The  roots  of  the  tayaomlh  are  known  to 


penetrate  to  the  depth  of  three  feet ; and 
though  drainage  may  seem  to  be  of  little 
consequence  to  a plant  that  grows  well  m 
water  alone,  yet  this  would  be  found  a mis- 
take. In  sodden  earth  the  roots  canker, 
decay,  and  perish,  as  soon  as  those  of  any 
other  plant,  fl’he  soil  in  which  they  are  to 
grow  must,  therefore,  be  three  feet  in  depth, 
below  which  there  must  besufificientdrainage. 
It  should  be  managed,  in  short,  just  as  the 
pit  of  a tulip-bed  is  ; only  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  hyacinth  must  not,  as  the 
tulip  may,  be  planted  afterwards  in  open 
ground  where  there  is  not  sufficient  depth, 
pabulum,  freedom ; otherwise  all  previous 
labour  on  that  bulb  is  lost,  and  it  must  begin 
again  de  novo. 

2.  The  offset  bed  must  be  prepared  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  at  least  equal  care 
with,  if  not  quite  as  deep  as,  that  of  the 
principal  bed.  The  soil  at  Haarlem  is  so 
sandy,  that  iron  spades  are  all  but  unknown 
there.  Wooden  spades  are  used;  and  with 
one  of  these  I have  dug  to  the  deplh  of  above 
four  feet  without  coming  to  anything  that 
could  impede  the  further  penetration  of  the 
hyacinth  root.  No  wonder,  therefore,  they 
thrive  like  the  free  citizen  of  Athens  of  old ; 
there  is  nothing  to  cramp  or  hinder  them 
from  thriving.  In  England  this  most  be 
procured  artificially  ; but  I do  not  think  this 
will  involve  trouble  or  expense  to  an  amount 
prohibitory  of  growing  them  for  profit. 

3.  The  soil,  as  I observed,  is  either  a light 
but  rich  sandy  peat,  or  pure  sea-sand,  rich  in 
salts ; so  rich,  indeed,  that  tlie  oak  flourishes 
there,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  valleys  in  the 
midst  of  the  sandhills  between  Haarlem  and 
the  sea.  It  is  in  this  that  tlie  bulbous  and 
tuberous  plants  thrive  so  surprisingly ; and  I 
believe  it  is  the  soil  and  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, not  the  climate,  that  make  the  diflerenoe 
between  the  English  and  the  Dutch-grown 
hyacinth.  Make  the  soil,  therefore,  approxi- 
mate to  that  of  Haarlem ; let  half  or  two- 
thirds  be  sea-sand,  and  one-third  peat  or  leaf 
mould,  the  whole  sufficiently  watered  with 
ocean  salts— chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  ; to  which 
may  be  added  with  advantage  a little  nitrate 
of  soda  and  muriate  of  ammonia ; the  whole 
of  which  salts,  sufficient  to  impregnate  com- 
post for  a bud  to  grow  one  thousand  hyacinths, 
would  not  amount  to  five  shillings  ; and  the 
compost  wilt  last  from  seven  to  ten  years 
without  changing. 

4.  To  ripen  its  seed  the  plant  exhausts 
itself;  theretore,  those  not  intended  to  seed 
should  have  the  stalk  cut  as  soon  as  the 
flower  becoines  unseemly.  Tne  ripening  of 
the  bulb,  and  perfecting  its  embryo  spike  of 
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buds  for  the  next  season,  is  a matter  of  some 
delicacy  on  which  the  Dntcli  lay  great  stress; 
and  the  following  is  the  plan,  as  far  as  my 
memory  will  give  it  twenty-three  years  after 
date.  The  spike  being  cut  as  soon  as  the 
bloom  begins  to  fade,  the  plant  is  left  until 
the  leaves  have  become  sere  half  way  down. 
They  are  then  carefully  raised,  with  as  much 
root  as  possible,  and  laid  in  by  the  heel  until 
roots  and  leaves  have  completely  withered. 
Then  they  are  dried  in  the  open  air,  but 
under  cover,  until  the  callus  to  which  the 
roots  are  attached  will  peel  off  like  the  boiled 
choke  of  an  artichoke.  The  leaves  are  then 
«ut  close  to  the  bulb,  which  is  placed  on  a 
frame  so  contrived  as  to  admit  air  around 
it  to  every  part,  witii  an  entire  protection 
from  sun  and  weather.  The  frame,  in  fact, 
exactly  resembles  a bottle-rack  with  a pent- 
house roof,  or  that  used  for  drying  wood. 
When  dry,  they  are  separately  wrapped  in 
paper  and  labelled. 

5.  They  are  planted  in  October;  but  as  in 
a show-bed  it  is  very  important  to  have  all  the 
colours  in  bloom  at  once— and  as  this  is  no  easy 
matter,  requiring  not  only  a general  know- 
ledge of  their  times  of  flowering,  but  a 
particular  knowledge  of  each  variety — it  may 
be  as  well  to  know  how  the  Dutch  apply  this 
knowledge  to  compel  them  to  uniformity. 
This  is  by  planting  the  latest  bloomers 
deepest ; and  my  impression  is,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  greatest  and  least  depth  is 
as  much  as  a foot.  And,  as  a general  rule,  I 
can  myself  answer  for  its  being  very  decidedly 
thus  : that  the  blue  are  the  earliest  in  flower, 
and  the  deepest  in  colour  the  first,  the  red 
next,  the  white  third,  aod  the  yellow  last. — 
Beck. 


SPKING  FLOWERS  AND  SPRING 
GARDENS. 

Numerous  as  are  our  printed  works  on  the 
different  departments  of  floriculture,  there  is 
not  one  expressly  upon  Spring  flowers  ; and 
as  for  a Spring  garden,  it  is  never  so  much 
as  noticed.  This  cannot  be  owing  to  the 
subject  never  having  been  treated  on ; for 
there  are  various  places  styled  “ Spring 
Gardens,”  both  in  the  southern  division  of 
the  country  and  in  the  northern;  and  these 
places  must  have  originally  obtained  their 
names  from  being  prmcipdly  appropriated  to 
the  growth  of  Spring  flowers.  But  if  it  once 
were  the  practice  to  cultivate  such  flowers 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  the  practice  has 
now  fallen  off.  Spring  flowers  are  not 
the  leading  subjects  anywhere : they  are 
generally  planted  in  detached  spots,  and 
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concealed  from  the  view  by  plants  of  mora 
lofty  growth. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  almost 
all  Spring  flowers,  though  small,  are  pretty; 
as  the  Spring  is  the  time  when  a flower- 
garden  is  most  wanted;  and  as,  if  placed  in 
beds,  or  large  groups  of  the  same  species 
together,  they  would  have  a very  rich  ap< 
pearance. 

They  have  other  points  of  interest  about 
them : they  are  all  very  hardy,  and  not  in- 
jured by  those  vicissitudes  of  the  Spring 
weather  which  are  often  so  injurious  to  sum- 
mer flowers,  and  that  in  the  most  early  stages 
of  their  growth.  They  also  require  scarcely 
any  atteittion;  so  that  the  cultivator  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  place  them  in  the  ap- 
propriate situation,  and  leave  them  there, 
and  they  will  not  fail  to  grow  vigorously  and 
flower  well.  In  order  that  they  may  do 
both  with  their  full  vigour,  -they  are  better 
on  the  south  side  of  a wall,  or  in  some  situa- 
tion where  they  are  sheltered  from  the  cut- 
ting winds  of  the  north  and  north-east.  Gar- 
den mould  is  the  best  soil  for  them  all ; and 
if  it  be  light  and  friable,  so  much  the  better. 
Such  of  them  as  are  bulbous,  or  have  thick 
and  fleshy  divided  roots,  are  the  better  for 
being  ripened  by  exposure  to  tlie  sun  and 
air  ; but  they  ought  not  to  be  taken  up  until 
they  are  matured  and  their  growth  has  corn-, 
pletely  ceased.  As  they  are  all  hardy,  and 
some  of  them  but  little  changed  by  that 
simple  culture  which  they  require,  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  them  up  and 
dry  them ; though  even  the  hariliest  of  the 
bulbous  ones,  even  those  wliich  grow 
beneath  the  snow,  and  oocasionaiiy  bloom 
up  through  it,  are  all  the  better  for  being 
dried. 

The  great  charm  consists  in  their  being  in 
full  bloom  when  there  is  scarcely  another 
bloom  in  the  garden,  or  even  in  the  fields ; 
and  considering  this,  one  feels  a little 
astonished  that  they  have  not  been  planted 
in  masses,  whereby  full  effect  would  bo 
given  to  their  beauty.  When  once  in  tlia 
ground,  almost  the  only  treatment  they  ro- 
quire  is  to  have  the  ground  beiieatli  them 
lightly  forked  and  neatly  trimmed,  and  tho 
dead  loaves  carefully  picked  off  early  in  the 
Spring.  Generally  speaking,  tlieir  flowering 
and  growth  are  completely  gone-  before  the 
summer  flowers  come  into  action ; and  thus 
tliey  make  a uompiete  succession.  They  aro 
exceedingly  numerous ; so  that  the  follow- 
ing list,  which  is  rather  a copious  one,  con- 
tains merely  a selection. 

LIST  OP  UAKDK  SFItlNO  FLOWERS. 

Those  marked  b bare  bulbous  roots,  tba 
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Others  not.  The  colour  of  the  flower  and 
®verape  time  of  blooming  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  name  of  each  plant. 

Pulsatilla  vernalis,  purple — April.  Cernus, 
blue— April.  Halleri,  blue — April. 

Anemone  pavonia,  red — April,  May.  Va- 
rieties, variegated— April,  May.  Canonata, 
blue  — April.  Uralensis,  April.  Caerulca, 
April.  Trifolia,  white — April,  llichardsouii, 
yellow — April. 

Hepatica  triloba,  variegated — March,  April. 

Adonis  vernalis,  yellow  — March,  April. 
Siberia,  March,  April. 

Evanthi  hyematis,'  yellow  — January  to 
April. 

Helleborns  nigger,  white  — January  to 
March.  Purpurea,  purple — March,  April. 
Atrorubris,  dark  red — January  to  April. 

Epimedinm  Macranthum,  white  — March, 
April.  Biolaceum,  violet — March,  April. 
Musschianum,  white — March,  April. 

Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  white — March, 
April.  ' 

Aubrietia  deltoidea,  purple — March,  April. 
Purpurea,  purple— March,  April. 

Persicaria  reticulata,  yellow  — March, 
April. 

Draba  brachystemon,  yellow — February, 
March.  Aizoides,  yellow — February,  March. 

Orobus  vernns,  purple — March  to  April. 

Gentiana  verna,  blue — March  to  May. 

Polemoniura  Mexicanum,  blue — March, 
April.  Reptans,  blue — April  to  May. 

Omphalodes  verna,  blue — March  to  May. 

Chertensia  pulmonaeoides,  blue  — March 
to  May. 

Cyclamen  corn  flower,  red — January  to 
May.  Vernum,  red — February  to  May. 
Sepaudum,  red — March  to  April. 

Dodecatheon  Sliedia  lilac— April  to  July. 
Integrifolium;  violet — April  to  July. 

Primula  marginata,  rose — March  to  April. 
Longifolia,  lilac  — April.  Attaica,  lilac — 
March  to  May.  Longiflora,  lilac — April  to 
May.  Longiscapa,  lilac— March  to  April. 
Eivalis,  purple— April  to-  May.  Carmatica, 
violet— April  to  May.  Glutinosa,  violet — 
March  to  May.  Nivea,  white — March  to 
April.  Acaulis,  striped — March  to  April. 

Soldanella  montana,  blue — April.  Clusia, 
blue  — March  to  April.  Alpina,  blue — 
April. 

Cortusa  Matthioli,  lilac — April  to  May. 

Iris  susiana,  brown  and  black — March  to 
April.  Livida,  purple  and  blue — March  to 
April.  Subbiflora,  blue — April  to  May. 
Lurida,  dark  purple — April  to  May.  Biflora, 
purple,  violet— April  to  May.  Furcata, 
blue — March  to  May.  Lutescens,  yellow — 
April  to  May.  Verna,  blue — April  to  May. 
Mcematophylla,  blue— April  to  May,  L»ri- 


gata,  blue— April  to  May.  Nertchinskia, 
blue — April  to  May.  Nerthenica,  blue — 
April  to  May.  Tenax,  purple — April  to 
May. 

Iris  longifolia,  purple  and  green — April, 
May.  Tuberosa,  b.  violet — March  to  ApriL 
Reticulata,  b.  blue — April  to  May.  Xiphium, 
b.  variegated — April  to  June.  Lusitanica, 
b.  yellow — April,  May.  Caucasica,  striped 
— February  to  April.  Persica,  blue  and 
yellow — March,  April. 

Trichonema  bulbocodium,  b.  purple — 
March,  April.  Purpnrascens,  b.  purple— 
March,  April.  Columns,  b.  striped  lilac — 
March,  April.  Ramiflomm,  b.  purple— 
March,  April.  Ccelestinum,  b.  blue  — March^ 
April.  Speciosum,  b.  rose— March,  ApriL 

Crocus  Vernus,  b.  variegated — February, 
April.  Striatus,  b.  white,  violet — February, 
April.  Versicolor,  b.  white,  blue — February, 
April.  Odorus,  b.  blue — February,  April. 
Suaveolens,  b.  blue,  yellow — February, 
April.  Biflorus,  b.  white,  purple — February, 
April.  Pusillus,  b.  white,  purple — February, 
April.  Praecox,  b.  purple,  white— February, 
April.  Albiflora,  b.  white — February,  April. 
Variegata,  b.  yellow,  purple- February, 
April.  Argenteus,  b.  white,  purple — Feb- 
ruary, April.  Lusianus,  b.  yellow,  purple — 
February,  April.  Reticulata,  b.  yellow 
violet — February,  April.  Sulphureus,  b; 
straw,  yellow — February,  April.  Stellaris, 
b.  yellow,  purple — February.  April.  Loegena- 
florus,  b.  straw,  yellow — February,  April. 
Lacteus,  b.  straw,  violet — February,  April. 
Aureus,  b.  yellow — February,  April.  Luteus, 
b.  yellow — February,  April,  ^Icosiacus, 
yellow — February,  April. 

Trillium  sessile,  dark  purple  — April. 
Petiolatum,  dark  purple — April.  Cernum, 
white — April.  Erectum,  dark  purple — April. 
Pendulum,  white — April.  Abovatum,  white 
— April.  Grandiflora,  white — April.  Catesbaei, 
red — April.  Stylosum,  rose— April. 

Ornithngalum  umhellatum,  b.  white — 
April;  Refractum,  b,  white,  green — April. 
Exscapuin,  b.  white — April.  Fimbriat^  b. 
white — February  to  April. 

G.agea  fascicularis,  b.  yellow — March, 
April.  Bracteolaris,  b.  yellow  — March, 
April.  QIauca,  b.  yellow — March,  April. 

Scilla  cernua,  b.  rose  — March,  April. 
Auiaeuula.  b.  blue— March,  April.  Araama, 
b.  blue — March,  April.  Siberica,  b.  blue — 
March,  April.  Patula,  b.  blue  — April. 
Bifulia,  b.  variegated — February,  April. 
Carnea,  b.  flesh-coloured — February,  ApriL' 
Praecox,  b.  blue — February,  April,  Verna, 
b.  blue — lilarch,  April,  llinbellata,  b.  blue 
— March,  April.  Italica,  b.  blue— March, 
April. 
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HTAcintbas  orientalis,  b.  blue— March, 
April.  Spicatus,  b.  blue  — March,  April. 
AxDKtbjstinua,  b.  blue — April. 

Miracari  moschatnm,  b.  brown — April, 
Uacrocarpum,  b.  yellow — April.  Coiuosum 
b.  purple — April.  Monstrosum,  b.  purple — 
April.  Celestum,  b.  white,  purple— April. 
Racemosum,  b.  blue — April.  Commutatum, 
b.  dark  blue— April.  Peduncularis,  b.  blue 
— March,  April.  Botryoides,  b.  variegated — 
March,  April.  Azureum,  b.  bright  blue — 
March,  April.  Album,  b.  white — March, 
April.  Cameum,  b.  blush — March,  April. 

Tolipa  stellata,  b.  blush,  white — March, 
April.  Montana,  b.  crimson— March,  April. 
Patens,  b.  white,  green,  yellow — March, 
April.  Biflora,  b.  white,  violet,  yellow— 
April.  Prsecox,  b.  scarlet,  green— March, 
April.  Persies,  b.  scarlet  velvet — March, 
April.  Suaveolens,  b.  scarlet,  yellow— 
March,  April.  Scabriscapa,  b.  variegated — 
April.  Pubescens,  b.  variegated— March, 
April. 

P'ritillaria,  praecox,  b.  white— March, 
April.  Cheleagris,  b.  purple,  white— March, 
April.  Minor,  b.  dark  violet — March,  April. 
Tenella,  b.  brown,  purple — March,  April. 
Kervosa,  b.  dark  purple — March,  April. 
Imperialis,  b.  yellow,  red — March,  April. 

Amblirion  album,  b.  white — April. 

Erythronlum  dens-canis,  b.  purple — March 
April.  Amerieanum,  b.  yellow  — April. 
Longifolium,  b.  Hose — March,  April.  Al- 
bidum,  b.  white— April.  Grandiflorum,  b. 
yellow — ApriL 

Bulbocodinm  vernum,  b.  lilac — February, 
March. 

Helonias  bnllata,  b.  purple — April. 

Galantbus  nivalis,  b.  white— January  to 
March.  Plicatus,  b.  white— February  to 
April. 

Leucojum  vernum,  b.  white— February  to 
April.  Carpathica,  b.  white — February  to 
April.  jEstivum,  b.  white — April,  May. 
Pulchellum,  b.  white — April,  May.  Tricho- 
phyllum,  b.  white— January  to  March. 

Narcissus  obvallaris,  yellow  — March, 
April.  Lorifolius,  b.  white,  yellow — April. 
Bicolor,  b.  white,  yellow — March  to  May. 
Tortuosus,  b.  white,  straw  — April.  Mos- 
chatus,  b.  white — March,  April.  Cernuus, 
b.  white— March,  April.  Plenus,  b.  white, 
double — March,  April.  Major,  b.  yellow — 
March,  April.  Maximus,  b.  yellow,  green — 
March,  April.  Propinqnis,  b.  yellow — March, 
April.  Serratus,  b.  straw,  yellow — March, 
April.  Pseudo-narcissus,  b.  yellow — March, 
April.  Lobularis,  b.  yellow — March,  April, 
Minimus,  b. yellow— March,  April-  Maclegii, 
b.  straw,  yellow — April,  May.  Sabini,  b. 
ctraw,  yellow— April,  May.  Tenuifolius, 


b.  yellow — April,  May.  Conspicuus,  b, 
yellow — March,  April.  Seortinus,  b.  yellow 
— March,  April.  Bulbocodium,  b.  yellow — 
March,  April.  Incomparabilis,  b.  straw, 
yellow — March,  April.  Montanus,  b.  whita 
— April.  Triaiidrus,  b.  straw— April.  Jon- 
quilla,  b.  yellow — April,  May.  Medius,  b. 
yellow — April,  May.  Similis,  b.  yellow — 
April,  May.  Gracilis,  b.  yellow— April, 
May.  Tenuion,  b.  yellow  — April,  May, 
Orientalis,  b.  straw,  yellow — April,  May. 

Narcissus  nutans,  b.  yellow — March  to 
May.  Concolor,  b.  straw — April.  Pul- 
chellus,  b.  white,  yellow — April.  Odorus, 
b.  yellow  — March.  Curtisii,  b.  yellow— 
March.  Bifrons,  b.  yellow — April.  Cypri, 
b.  white,  yellow — March,  April.  Lacticofor, 
b.  milk. — March,  April.  Primulinus,  b. 
yellow  — March,  April.  Teniticaulis  b. 
yellow — April.  Cupularis,  b.  yellow— April. 
Trewianus,  b.  white,  yellow — April.  Citri- 
nus,  b.  white,  yellow — April.  Papyratus, 
b.  white — February  to  April.  Italicus,  b. 
straw,  yellow — February  to  April.  Multi- 
florus,  b.  yellow — April,  May.  Angustifolius, 
b.  white — April.  Patellaris,  b.  white,  cop- 
per— April.  Stellaris,  b.  white,  crimson— 
April. — Florist's  Journal. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  CAPER  PLANT. 


The  caper  grows  naturally  in  many  parts 
of  the  south  of  France,  and  a little  care 
causes  it  to  flourish  perfectly  well  in  the 
northern  provinces.  In  autumn  a single 
digging  about  the  plants  is  all  they  require. 
In  October,  in  order  to  afford  them  shelter, 
the  stems  are  cut  down  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  ground,  and  the  plants  are  covered 
over  with  the  earth  of  the  intermediate  spaces. 
This  is  all  the  protection  they  require  during 
the  winter.  In  spring  time  they  are  un- 
covered and  trimmed ; the  old  shoots  ore 
then  covered  up  to  the  part  where  the  plant 
appears  to  push  forth  its  fresh  part,  and  soon 
new  shoots  are  seen.  They  soon  get  into 
flower  at  the  commencement  of  summer,  and 
continue  to  bear  flowers  as  long  as  the  fresli- 
ness  of  the  nights  does  not  restrain  the  sap. 
Every  morning  the  buds  are  gathered,  be- 
cause the  largeness  of  the  capers  takes  away 
from  their  value.  When  they  have  advanced 
beyond  a moderate  size,  they  are  only  good 
for  cutting  up,  having  become  too  hard  to  be 
left  entire.  No  matter  what  precaution  may 
be  taken  in  the  gathering,  there  will  always 
be  flowers  which  escape  notice,  and  burst 
forth.  They  must  then  be  allowed  to  go  to 
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seed,  and  when  the  capsules,  still  green,  and 
large  as  an  olive,  are  advanced  enough,  they 
are  gathered  and  preserved.  They  .form  what 
is  called  the  Cirnichon  Caper.  The  daily 
gatherings  are  thrown  into  tuns  of  vinegar; 
salt  is  added  in  order  to  prevent  the  watery 
portion  of  the  bud  from  weakening  the  vine- 
gar ; and  different  gatherings  at  last  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  commercial  picklemen. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  cultivation 
necessary  for  this  plant  ought  to  place  it  in 
every  garden.  When  planted  near  a wall 
exposed  to  tlie  south,  it  will  be  found  to  suc- 
ceed perfectly  in  this  country.  In  winter  it 
would  be  wise  to  cover  the  plants  with  mat- 
ting, or  straw.  Abroad,  on  largb  plantations, 
it  is  customary  to  place  the  plants  in  the  shape 
of  a five  of  hearts,  and  at  some  distance  from 
each  other.  They  multiply  very  rapidly  and 
the  stems  springing  from  the  root,  soon 
become  numerous.  However,  it  is  easy  to 
procure  slips  from  the  parent  root.  These 
plantations  are  sure  to  flourish,  as  the  plant 
requires  but  little  dryness  and  heat. 


THE  PEACH. 


The  peach  is  a native  of  Persia,  introduced 
into  Europe'by  the  Eomans  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  and  is  described  by  Columella, 
and  afterwards  by  Pliny.  The  former  says 
that  when  it  was  first  brought  into  the 
Eoman  empire,  it  possessed  deleterious  qua- 
lities. Knight,  however,  supposes  those 
peaches  to  have  been  only  swollen  almonds, 
or  imperfect  peaches,  and  which  are  known 
to  contain  the  prussic  acid  which  operates  so 
unfavourably  on  some  constitutions.  The 
each  was  deemed  unwholesome  in  Media ; 
ut  when  planted  in  Egypt  it  became  deli- 
cious and  salubrious.  In  Asia  it  has  been 
cultivated  from  time  immemorial ; but 
when  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  is 
not  known.  It  is  still  cultivated  in  Italy, 
and  is  there  grown  on  standards,  superior  to 
any  other  in  Europe.  The  Montreal  gar- 
deners are  noted  for  the  fineness  of  their 
fruits,  which  they  grow  upon  low  walls ; 
they  divide  their  peaches  into  two  classes, 
paviss  and  peaches ; the  first  ola.ss  or  navies 
we  call  clingstones,  from  the  flesh  adhering 
to  the  stones,  and  are  with  us  held  in  least 
estimation,  for  wane  of  sufficient  heat  to  ripen 
them  properly.  In  France  they  are  esteemed 
the  best,  as  well  as  in  America.  The 
second  class,  or  peaches,  are  by  us  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  freestones, 
from  the  flesh  readily  coming  away 
from  the  stone,  and  are  by  us  held  in  the 


highest  estimation;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  and  Americans  consider 
them  to  be  inferior.  The  Americans  are 
said  to  feed  their  pigs  with  the  freestonea« 
and  to  use  the  clin^tones  or  pavies  for  eating 
only. 

In  America,  indeed,  the  whole  population 
has  for  several  generations  derived  consider- 
able advantage  from  the  cultivation  of  this 
fruit.  The  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  very  justly 
remarked  that.it  is  there  alone  that  the  true 
management  of  this  delicious  fruit  can  be 
studied  and  attained,  for  it  is  impossible,  from 
written  precepts,  to  acquire  the  whole  art. 
The  modes  of  winter  and  summer  pruning  are 
varied,  not  only  according  to  the  difference  of 
the  soil  and  exposure,  but  even  according  to 
the  state  and  constitution  of  every  individual 
tree.  Like  the  American  peach  growers, 
the  French  cultivate  many  sorts  they  have 
never  budded,  but  always  reared  from  the 
stone ; and  others  they  bud  on  stocks,  of  a 
sort  of  half  wild  peach,  called  peche  de  vigne. 
In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  of  one 
species  of  fruit  coming  under  the  management 
of  individuals  for  many  generations,  they  are 
brought  to  a degree  of  perfection  which 
can  never  be  attained  in  a garden,  where 
fruits  of  all  sorts,  and  a variety  of  other 
equally  important  duties  fall  to  the  share  of  a 
gardener. 

In  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the 
middle  and  southern  provinces,  it  is  no  un- 
common circumstance  for  the  owners  of 
some  of  the  peach  orchards  to  be  possessed 
of  such  a number  of  peach  trees  as  are 
sufficient,  after  fermenting  aud  distilling  the 
juice,  to  produce  from  fifty  to  a hundred 
barrels  of  peach  brandy;  the  manufacturing 
of  this  liquor,  and  the  feeding  of  hogs, 
being  the  principal  uses  to  which  the  peach 
is  applied  in  those  counties.  In  the  vici-< 
nity  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  South  America, 
where  fire-wood  is  scarce,  peach  trees  are 
raised  from  the  stone  chiefly  tor  the  purpose 
of  burning. 

Knight  is  of  opinion  that  the  peach  may 
yet,  by  proper  cultivation,  be  sufficiently 
hardened  as  to  be  naturalised  to  the  climate 
of  England ; so  as  to  succeed,  even  as  a stan- 
dard, in  favourable  situations. 

Peaches  require  a somewhat  rich  and 
mellow  soil,  richer  than  that  for  the  apple, 
and  much  lighter  than  tluit  for  the  pear.  It 
is  of  vast  importance  to  have  a naturally 
rich  and  light  loamy  soil  for  peaches  ; as 
the  application  of  manure,  if  not  very  much 
decomposed,  is  apt  to  induce  in  them  a 
luxuriant  habit  of  growth,  strong,  ill-npened 
shoots,  and  often  diseases  which  hasten  their 
death;  whereas  in  a light,  rich  loam,  or 
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without  much  manure,  they  produce  smaller 
wood,  which  will  be  both  short -jointed,  and 
will  ripen  well.  Abercrombie  preferred  a 
soil  composed  of  three-parts  mellow,  un- 
exhausted loam,  and  one  part  drift  sand, 
moderately  enriched  with  vegetajble  mould, 
or  the  cooler  dungs.  The  depth  of  peach  bor- 
ders need  not  be  greater  than  from  twenty 
to  twenty-!our  inches ; but  this  greatly  de- 
pends on  he  substratum.  Damp  soil  is  des- 
tructive to  peaches,  and  in  such  as  cannot  be 
rendered  completely  dry,  it  will  be  better  to 
form  borders  for  them  considerably  above 
the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  ground. 
As  the  peach  is  almost  universally  planted 
against  walls  in  this  country,  although  Mr. 
Knight  and  others  have  tried  and  recom- 
mended their  cultivation  as  dwarf  standards, 
and  also  as  espaliers,  it  must  only  be  in  the 
most  favourable  situations  that  such  a mode 
can  be  expected  to  prosper,  and  the  sorts  of 
peaches  couhned  to  one  or  two  of  the  hardier 
sorts ; being,  as  we  have  said,  usually  planted 
against  walls,  there  cannot  be  any  great 
difficulty  in  making  the  borders  expressly 
for  them.  If  this  be  not  done  in  the  first 
instance,  there  will  be  little  certainty  of 
ultimate  success. 

Peach-trees  ought  always  to  be  trained  in 
the  fan  manner.  It  is,  indeed,  not  practica- 
ble to  train  them  to  any  considerable  extent 
horizontally,  ^ they  produce  their  fruit 
entirely  on  the  shoots  of  last  year,  and  these 
often  require  to  be  shortened,  and  the  older 
branches  to  be  cut  entirely  away,  in  order  to 
obtain  a supply  of  young  bearing  wool.  A 
peach-tree  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be 
always  in  training,  inasmuch  as  there  must 
be  a constant  cutting-out  of  old  and  en- 
couragement of  young  wood  in  every  part 
of  the  tree,  even  after  it  has  been  filled  to 
the  full  space  allotted  to  it.  How  near  the 
older  branches  may  be  placed  to  each  other 
is  not  very  important.  They  may  some- 
times be  pretty  close,  and  sometimes  more 
distant,  according  to  the  number  and  position 
of  young  shoots  upon  them.  These,  in  a 
tolerably  healthy  and  well-regulated  tree, 
should  be  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  inches 
from  each  other.  It  is  the  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  young  shoots,  more  than  of  the 
older  shoots  and  branches,  that  produces 
health  and  beauty  in  a peach-tree,  and  which 
in  summer  exhibits  a regularity  of  foliage, 
and  in  autumn  a display  of  handsome  fruit, 
in  every  part  of  the  tree,  highly  pleasing. 

The  young  shoots  of  the  peach-tree  often 
require  to  be  shortened.  This  is  to  bo 
understood  of  such  as  have  been  hurt  by  the 
frost,  not  being  fully  ripened  to  their  ex- 
tremities, bruised  by  accident,  cankered,  or 


mildewed ; and  more  particularly  of  thos 
from  which  it  is  wished  to  produce  a supply 
of  other  shoots,  cither  to  fill  a vacancy,  or 
for  extension  of  the  tree.  Such  as  are  strong 
and  vigorous  may  generally  be  headed  back 
one  third  of  their  lengths ; those  less  strong, 
one  half,  and  those  very  weak,  back  to  two 
or  three  buds  ; observing  always  to  cut  at  a 
toood-bud,  which  may  be  distinguished  from 
a fruit  hud  by  its  being  long  and  flattish,  the 
latter  being  short  and  stunted.  On  strong 
shoots  a wood-bud  is  frequently  placed 
between  two  fruit-buds,  and  it  is  very  proper 
to  cut  at  such,  generally  cutting  at  half  an 
inch  above  it. 

In  a tree  extended  to  its  full  size,  shortening 
of  the  young  shoots  is  less  necessary  at  or 
near  to  its  extremities,  unless  hurt  by  frost, 
canker,  or  mildew,  than  in  the  lower  part ; 
because,  the  more  we  cut,  the  more  the  tree 
will  grow,  and  as  all  trees  naturally  grow 
strongest  at  their  extremities,  it  follows  that 
we  should  cut  least  there  and  exercise  the 
knife  more  freely  on  the  lower  and  middle 
parts,  in  order  to  counteract  this  propensity, 
and  obtain  a regular  supply  of  bearing 
shoots. 

Mr.  Knight,  in  his  communication  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  training  of  fruit 
trees,  dissents  from  the  principle  of  fan 
training  ; but  the  method  which  he  recom- 
mends evidently  tends  to  produce  a very 
ugly  tree  without  gaining  any  advantage, 
since  the  peach  wants  to  be  continually  pruned 
in  order  to  obtain  a supply  of  bearing  wood, 
Mr.  Knight’s  method  strongly  inclines  to 
the  horizontal ; but  it  may  be  asked,  what 
tree  grows  naturally  in  a horizontal  manner  ? 
All,  except  this  one,  perhaps,  grows  up  • 
right,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  in  the  fan 
manner,  spreading  out  their  branches  oa  all 
sides.  Surely  none  grow  like  the  'mi-cn  or 
the  spruce,  and  it  has  been  an  universal 
maxim  of  the  best  horticulturists  to  direct 
the  cutting  out  of  cross  wood,  and  to  keep 
the  tree  moderately  thin  of  branches  in  tha 
middle. 


SOILS  BEST  ADAPTED  FOR  SUC- 
CULENTS. 

By  this  title  may  be  understood  an  im« 
mense  tribe,  formerly  considered  tenants  of 
the  dry  stove,  but  now  found  to  be  more 
hardy  than  the  geranium.  It  is,  however, 
purposed  to  restrict  the  inquiry  to  the  oaotas, 
as  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  the  present 
purpose. 

There  arc  many  persons  now  living  who 
may  remember  tha  time  when  our  green- 
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houses  or  stoves  could  exhibit  few  specimens 
of  the  caciie,  except  the  common  creeping 
cereus,  the  melon,  and  torch  thistles,  and 
the  Indian  6g. 

Now,  however,  the  case  is  widely  different, 
for  such  has  been  the  success  of  collections, 
and  so  great  is  the  facility  with  which  the 
species  are  propagated,  and  varied  by  cross 
impregnation,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  at- 
tempt a catalogue. 

Even  in  1831,  Loudon’s  Eortus  Brittanicus 
exhibited,  under  the  order  Opuntiacem,  no 
fewer  than  eleven  species  of  true  cacti,  twenty 
of  mammilacese,  forty-three  of  cereus,  five 
of  epiphyllum,  thirty  of  true  opuntia,  and 
four  of  pereskia.  Yet  what  are  these  amongst 
so  many  of  more  recent  introduction,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  endless  varieties? 

Having,  then,  so  much  choice,  amongst  a 
selection  of  surpassing  beauty,  it  becomes 
an  object  to  determine  pretty  accurately  the 
soil  that  will  generally  succeed  with  all  the 
varieties;  but  herein,  as  almost  always 
happens,  cultivators  are  at  variance ; yet  as 
we  do  not  pretend  to  dictate,  and  ever  de- 
sire to  “ let  well  alone,”  we  shall  be  con- 
tent to  allude  to  what  we  have  not  only  seen 
or  heard,  but  what  we  have  also  acquired 
from  actual  experience. 

Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  make  pretty 
free  use  of  old  mortar;  or  soft  or  sandy 
loam,  mixed  up  with  fragments  of  broken 
bricks,  formed  the  most  healthy  beds  for  the 
roots.  Other  writers  and  practical  gar« 
deners  got  rid  altogether  of  lime  rubbish, 
and  retained  but  little  loam;  they  advised, 
and  many  now  use,  the  best  or  richest  peat, 
as  heath  mould  is  called,  with  rotten  manure, 
and  give  water  freely,  in  the  growing  season, 
with  liquid  manure. 

Be  the  soil  what  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that 
it  should  be  pressed  firmly  around  the  roots 
with  the  hands,  till  the  ball  be  solid  and 
compact,  and  little  or  no  water  ought  to  be 
given  between  October  and  April,  during 
which  period  frost  of  two  or  three  degrees 
will  little  affect  plants ; good  drainage  is 
also  premised. 

We  are,  however,  certain  that  the  her- 
bage of  cacti,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  soil.  In  some  col- 
lections, we  observe  the  tint  of  almost  every 
plant  to  be  a dull  brownish  green,  and  the 
texture  flaccid,  in  others  it  is  of  a full  deep 
verdure,  with  every  appearance  of  vigorous 
health.  Conversing  on  this  subject  with  a 
very  successful  grower,  one  who  had  pro- 
minently beautiful  specimens  of  epiphyllum 
truncatum,  grafted  upon  pereskia  aculeata, 
we  were  told  that  loam  spoiled  all  the  cacti, 
and  turned  the  plants  brorm.  Our  experience 


for  yMrs  tended  to  confirm  this  observation* 
but  time  has  not  been  given  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  another  remark,  which  we  thus 
cominunicate,  that  our  readers  may  experi- 
mentize  for  themselves.  Our  friend  said, 
take  equ«l  quantities  of  very  old  black 
manure  and  of  the  strongest  lime  rubbish 
from  old  walls,  the  older  the  better,  mix 
them  thoroughly,  and  add  about  one  sixth  of 
unctuous  loam.  In  this  compost  your  plants 
will  recover  colour,  be  always  green,  and 
bloom  abundantly.  At  all  events,  our  in 
formant’s  plants  make  good  his  words,  and 
we  shall  attain  our  present  object,  if  this 
paper  excites  the  notice  of  observant  and 
candid  floriculturists. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  OLEANDER. 


The  genus  or  family  is  called  Nerium, 
from  nereus,  derived  from  the  Greek  (heros.J 
moist,  as  the  plant  grows  upon  the  borders 
of  rivulets  in  the  south  of  Europe ; but 
Nerium  odorum,  and  its  varieties,  the  flesh* 
coloured  and  double-flowered,  appear  to 
be  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  discovered 
in  1683. 

Nerium  is  referred  to  class  V.,  order  L, 
pentandria  monogynia  of  Linnaeus,  and  to 
section  IV.,  the  flowers  of^hich  have  but 
one  petal ; the  seeds  are  a follicle,  that  is,  a 
carpel  of  one  member  rolled  up  like  a leaf 
whose  edges  meet.  The  most  familar  ex« 
ample  of  this  seed  vessel  is  found  in  the 
common  blue  larkspur.  The  corolla  of  the 
single  flower  is  cut  in  five  divisions,  which 
have  a bend  that  gives  them  like  the 
periwinkle,  a contorted  or  twisted  figure : the 
mouth  is  crowned  with  appendages  cut  like 
the  edges  of  a pink.  Stamens  five,  within 
the  tube;  anthers  arrow-shaped,  approach- 
ing at  the  tip,  and  adhering  to  the  stigma ; 
seeds  nnmerous. 

In  the  natural  system,  now  become  BO 
fashionable,  and  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a system  of  physiological  botany, 
the  genus  is  placed  in  the  order  term^  ' 
apocynea),  which  takes  as  its  type  apocynum,' 
dog's-hane.  It  contains  plants  possessing 
poisonous  qualities.  In  general,  the  apocyneiB 
are  acrid,  stimulating,  and  astringent. 
These  principles  when  in  excess  act  so 
powerfully  on  the  nerves  as  to  produce 
stupefaction. 

The  entire  plant  of  oleander  is  said  to 
abound  with  deleterious  juices,  which 
should  be  tasted  with  caution.  The  nlut 
if  cut  across  bleeds  freely,  and  the  niiid, 
if  tested  by  sulphate  or  acetate  of  iron, 
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shows  the  presence  of  the  gallic  acid  by 
taming  instantly  bluish  black,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  ink,  or  the  gallate  of  iron. 

The  odour  of  the  sweet-scented  yarieties  is 
pecnliar,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Tonquin 
Dean.  This  fragrance  it  derives  from  an 
essential  oil,  not  remote,  we  presume,  from 
that  of  the  kernel  of  bitter  almonds,  and  of 
peach  and  laurel  leaves,  though  being  of  far 
less  intensity.  Whenever  this  aroma  pre- 
rails,  which  is  indicative  of  vegetable  prussic 
acid,  poisonous  qualities  are  to  be  suspected. 

The  leaves  of  the  oleander  are  strong,  and 
leathery  in  texture,  beautifully  organised  and 
veined. 

There  are  two  varieties  with  single  flowers 
— the  pink  and  the  white.  They  are  now 
rarely  seen,  but  are  charming  plants,  and  to 
the  botanist  most  interesting. 

There  are  also  two  with  double  flowers, 
and  one  of  more  recent  introduction — neriwn 
fiardscens — with  yellowish  flowers,  from  the 
East  Indies,  introduced,  according  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  Hortus  j^tannicus,  in  1816. 

All  the  varieties  of  this  gem  are  of  the 
most  ready  culture,  but  to  those  who  are 
young  beginners  minute  and  specific  informa- 
tion is  essential.  Two  distinct  methods  will 
be  described.  The  head  of  a full-grown 
plant  is  always  well  furnished  with  green 
pliable  shoots,  which  grow  usually  in  three’s, 
as  do  the  leaves,  though  both  one  and  the 
other  deviate  from  that  general  order  of  de- 
velopment. During  any  of  the  spring 
months,  if  these  young  shoots  be  cut  at  the 
length  of  three  joints  from  their  summits, 
close  under,  but  not  exactly  through  a point 
whence  ths  leaves  diverge,  and  those  leaves 
be  taken  ofi  at  their  point  of  junction  with 
the  stem,  so  as  not  to  wound  its  bark,  a set 
of  cuttings  will  be  procured,  which  may  be 
treated  in  two  several  ways. 

First.— Put  any  number  singly  into  small 
bottles,  or  phials  containing  rain  water,  in 
quantity  to  reach  half-way  between  the  base 
of  the  cutting  and  the  next -point  above  it. 
Plunge  the  phials  into  a bed  of  warm  leaves, 
dung  or  tan  ; or  in  very  warm  weather,  try 
ooe  or  more  of  them  in  the  window  of  a 
sunny  room.  White  roots  will  gradually  be 
^t  forth,  and  when  these  become  half  an 
inch  long,  remove  the  cutting  to  a small 
pot  of  heath  mould,  or  light  sandy  soil, 
adapting  it  to  the  tender  roots  with  care, 
and  giving  gentle  pressure  with  the  thumb 
while  the  pot  is  being  filled  ; the  roots  should 
not  be  more  than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  surface.  The  soil  ought  to 
be  made  pretty  moist,  but  not  swamped  with 
water,  after  which  the  potted  plants  must  bj 
put  in  a gentle  heat  under  glass,  and  shaded 


till  the  firmness  and  colour  of  the  leaves 
afford  proof  that  the  roots  have  adapted 
themselves  to  the  soil. 

Wo  will,  however,  offer  one  caution. — 
Pure  soft  water  is  a medium  wherein  the 
oleander  and  many  other  plants  will  produce 
roots  rapidly,  but  it  will  not  sustain  growth, 
and  cannot  be  rendered  efiScient  by  the  in- 
troduction of  any  vegetable  decomposable 
substance.  We  once  struck  a cutting  in 
water,  and  hoped  to  assist  the  plant  by 
adding  a little  moss,  but  scarcely  three  days 
elapsed  ere  those  fine  milk-white  elastic 
processes,  which  spread  horizontally  in  the 
pure  element,  became  of  a dirty  yellow  tint, 
flaccid  in  texture  and  perfectly  inert;  the 
plant  perished  immediately. 

Second  method. — Plant  each  selected  cut- 
ting singly  in  a small  pot  of.  sandy  heath 
mould,  or  very  light  reduced  turf  and  sand ; 
press  the  earth  firmly  about  the  cutting, 
water  it,  and  place  it  in  a stove  or  hot-bed 
frame.  In  moist  heat,  sixty-five  to  eighty 
degrees,  and  in  shade,  roots  will  be  produced, 
and  plants  formed,  which  may  be  repotted 
when  perfect  balls  show  that  the  roots 
require  more  space. 

The  oleander  will  grow  in  any  pure  soil, 
light  loam,  rich  turfy  loam,  loam  with 
leaf  mould,  or  black  heath  soil,  or  in 
the  last-named  soil  alone.  When  in 
flower  it  affects  much  water,  but  few  plants 
can  endure  aridity  better  ; in  fact,  nature,  by 
the  organisation  of  its  foliage,  has  prepared 
it  to  bear  the  extremes  of  wet  and  drought. 
Constitutionally,  it  is  almost  hardy,  but 
young  plants  will  not  bloom  freely  unless 
they  be  assisted  by  heat,  especially  during 
the  spring. 

A third  method  of  raising  a stock  of  plants 
we  unconditionally  recommend,  as  by  it  not 
only  may  healthy  plants  be  procured,  but 
many  that  will  bloom  early  in  spring,  when 
scarcely  one  foot  in  height.  At  any  time 
during  September  and  October,  prepare  a 
number  of  two  or  three-jointed  cuttings  by 
removing  the  lowest  leaves,  and  making  the 
heel  of  each,  immediately  under  the  joint, 
perfectly  smooth.  Place  an  inch  layer  of 
broken  potsherds  as  drainage  at  the  bottom 
of  a pit  six  inches  broad  ; upon  that  a coating 
of  moss,  then  a compact  soil  consisting  of 
one  part  of  reduced  turfy  loam,  and  three  or 
four  parts  of  heath  mould.  Press  this  mix- 
ture firmly  into  the  pit,  water  it,  and  make 
as  many  holes  in  it,  close  around  the  side  of 
the  pot,  as  there  are  cuttings.  Into  each 
hole  pour  half  an  inch  of  white  writing  sand, 
sot  a cutting  upon  the  sand  in  the  hole,  so 
deep  that  it  be  at  least  midway  between 
joint  and  joint ; then  fill  the  holes  with  sand| 
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and  cover  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil  with 
half  an  inch  layer  of  the  same  ; saturate  the 
whole  with  water,  and  see  that  the  cuttings 
be  quite  fixed  and  immovable  without  some 
efifort.  Upon  this  close  contact-  of  plant  and 
soil  depends  much  of  the  future  success. 

The  pot  of  cuttings  may  be  kept  in  a heat 
of  from  fifty  to  fifty-five  degrees  during 
winter,  and  many  plants,  as  we  have  proved, 
will  be  found  perfectly  rooted  in  early 
spring.  Amongst  the  cuttings  taken  from  a 
full-headed  strong  plant,  there  '.will  perhaps 
be  several  which  have  the  beads  of  future 
bloom  formed  amongst  the  upper  leaves. 
"We  have  thus  obtained  young  and  blooming 
plants,  which  have  expanded  perfect  flowers 
in  April  and  May. 

In  every  mode,  and  at  every  period  of 
propagation,  we  advise  that  the  grower 
attempt  to  obtain  cuttings,  or  even  layers, 
furnished  with  the  germs  of  future  flowers. 

As  to  old  plants,  they  prosper  well  in  loam, 
and  may  be  kept  safely  under  greenhouse 
winter  treatment,  and  being  brought  into  a 
vinery  at  work,  or  a plant-stove  at  sixty 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  about  February,  they 
will  in  general  produce  terminal  clusters  of 
bloom  at  seasons  varying  between  April  and 
October.  We  know  trees  of  from  six  to 
eight  feet  high  that  are  often  covered  with 
flowers  of  great  beauty  and  fragrance,  and 
which  are  of  necessity  kept  in  the  greenhouse 
only,  and  are  exposed  to  the  open  air  whilst 
in  bloom.  Blowing  plants  ought  to  be  kept 
in  the  shade,  in  a north  aspect,  and  in  pans 
of  water. 


FURTHER  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  THE 
CULTURE  OP  THE  HYACINTH. 


DotmLE  hyacinths,  which  are  much  more 
beautiful  and  estimable  than  those  which 
produce  single  flowers,  are,  like  the  latter, 
known  by  the  general  distinction  of  reds, 
whites,  and  blues,  with  a few  kinds  of  yellow 
recently  obtained  from  seed.  In  many  in- 
stances double  hyacinths  have  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  a beautiful  contrast  of  colour  in 
the  eye,  or  centre  of  their  bells,  which  the 
single  sorts  cannot  possess. 

The  bulbs  of  hyacinths  may  be  planted  at 
any  time  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  November ; if  it  be  done  earlier 
the  plants  will  appear  above  ground  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  which  will  render  them 
liable  to  material  injury  from  severe  frosts  ; 
or  if  it  be  deferred  later,  the  sorts  will  be 
weakened  by  their  natural  tendency  to  vege- 
tate, manifested  by  the  swelling  of  tlie  circle 


whence  the  fibres  proceed,  which  will  bo 
soon  followed  by  an  actual  appearance  of  the 
points  of  the  fibres,  together  with  that  of  the 
foliage  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  bulb,  in 
the  form  of  a small  obtuse  cone  of  a greenish 
colour. 

The  bed  on  which  they  are  to  bo  planted 
should  be  situated  in  rather  a dry  and  airy 
part  of  the  garden,  a southern  aspect  is  to  be 
preferred,  shaded  on  the  north  and  east  side 
by  trfees  or  buildings,  at  a distance  from  it 
proportionable  to  their  height : if  it  be  a 
common  garden  wall,  or  hedge,  the  distance 
of  six  feet  will  be  sufficient ; Ciire,  however, 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  drip  of  trees, 
which  is  found  to  be  prejudicial. 

When  the  situation  is  determined  on,  the 
dimensions  of  the  bed  should  be  marked  out, 
and  the  soil  entirely  taken  away  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  two  feet  : the  earth  in  the 
bottom  must  then  be  dug  up  and  comminuted, 
or  pulverised,  a spade  or  nine  inches  deeper, 
and  the  space  above  filled  up  with  a com- 
post, consisting  of  the  following  ingredients, 
in  the  annexed  proportions,  viz ; — 

One  third,  coarse  sea  or  river  sand. 

One  third,  fresh  sound  earth. 

One  fourth,  rotten  oowdung,  at  least  two 
years  old. 

Earth  of  decayed  leaves  for  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  fresh  sound  earth  of  the  compost 
should  be  of  the  best  quality  that  the  garden 
or  the  adjacent  country  produces.  It  should 
be  entirely  free  from  noxious  vermin  of  .my 
description,  particularly  the  hard  yellow 
wireworm,  which  is  about  an  inch  long,  and 
prevails  in  most  parts  of  the  kingtlora,  Scrao- 
make  use  of  rotten  tan  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  compost,  but  it  generally  retains  soma 
degree  of  astringency  which  is  pernicious  to 
delicate  flowers. 

The  ingredients  before  mentioned  are  to 
be  well  mixed  and  incorporated  : and  abnnc 
a fortniglit  previous  to  planting,  the  bed 
should  be  filled  up  with  the  compost  to  about 
four  inches  above  the  level  of  the  path  on 
the  soutli  or  front  side,  and  ten  inches  on  tlio 
north  side,  so  as  to  form  a regular  slope  or 
inclination  towards  the  sun. 

J[.  St.  Simon  in  his  elaborate  work,  “ Des 
Jacintes,”  on  the  Dtitclt  mode  of  cultivating 
the  hyacinth,  informs  us,  that  tlie  compost 
used  at  Haarlem  is  rotten  cowdung,  rotten 
leaves,  and  fine  sand.  The  leaves  of  elm, 
lime,  and  biroh,  are  preferred  to  those  of  oak, 
walnut,  becoh,  plane,  &o.,  which  do  not  rot 
so  quickly.  The  cowdung  is  the  droppimts 
only  from  cattle  fed  in  stalls  on  dry  fool. 
The  sand  is  procured  in  the  noighbourhood 
of  Haarlem,  from  a stratum  o£  that  mate 
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fial,  depasited  in  one  of  hard  nndeoayed 
timber,  the  remains'  of  an  ancient  forest, 
which  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  sea. 
The  leaves  are  rotted  by  themselves,  and 
when  fit  for  use  placed  in  triternate  layers  of 
sand,  leaves,  and  cowdung.  The  heap  is 
commonly  a ridge  or  cone,  of  six  or  seven 
feet  in  height ; it  lies  untouched  for  six 
months,  and  is  then  turned  out,  in  which 
state  it  remains  some  weeks,  and  is  then 
carried  to  the  flower  beds.  This  compost 
retains  its  qualities  six  or  seven  years ; the 
inferior  kinds  of  hyacinths  or  narcissuses  are 
planted  in  the  first  year  ; the  second  year  the 
finer  sorts  are  planted,  and  the  remaining 
years  a rotation  is  adopted  in  which  hya>. 
cinths  alternate  with  tulips,  jonquils,  cro- 
cuses, &c. 

On  planting  the  roots,  the  surface  of  the 
bed  should  be  covered  with  a little  fresh 
sandy  earth,  about  one  inch  thick,  raked 
perfectly  smooth  and  even,  and  have  the 
exact  situations  of  every  bulb  marked  upon 
it. 


CULTURE  OF  HORSERADISH. 


Horseradish  is  a vegetable  which  in 
certain  soils  is  of  extremely  difficult  culture, 
whilst  in  others  it  is  of  a growth  uncontrol- 
lably luxuriant.  It  is  a most  pernicious  weed 
when  it  intrudes,  because  of  the  multitude 
of  vital  germs,  by  which  its  root  stock 
abounds,  and  by  which  it  is  rendered  a sort 
of  vegetative  polypus,  every  inch  of  it  being 
capable  of  developing  a growing  bud. 

Such  being  the  difficulty  of  artificial  propa- 
gation, it  may  be  questioned  whether  much 
trouble  is  not  expended  uselessly  in  order  to 
effect  that  which  nature  produces  by  the 
most  simple  means.  However,  horseradish 
may  be  procured  by  trenching  two  feet  deep, 
a plot  of  fine  loam,  removing  all  stones  as  the 
work  proceeds.  One  trench  being  well 
cleared,  a layer  of  manure  two  inches  thick 
should  be  laid  at  the  bottom  (for  none  must 
be  mixed  with  the  soil,)  and  upon  that  three 
inches  of  fine  loam.  Some  fine  straight  roots 
being  in  readiness,  they  are  to  be  cut  into 
two  thick  lengths,  and  piece  after  piece 
pressed  into  the  soil  eight  inches  asunder,  in 
a row  to  the  whole  length  of  the  trench,  and 
exactly  in  the  middle.  The  soil  is  then  to 
be  dug  out  another  two  feet  square,  turning 
it  into  the  open  trench,  clearing  away  the 
stones  and  other  rough  substances.  Thus, 
alternately  trenching  and  ploughing,  a bed 
will  be  formed  to  any  extent  that  may  be 
required.  The  work  should  be  performed 
ia  October,  or  November,  or  in  March  and 


April,  and  the  driest  weather  of  the  season 
should  be  selected. 

Abercrombie,  one  of  the  best  practical 
writers  on  gardening,  made  the  following 
judicious  remarks  which  will,  if  duly  con- 
sidered, throw  light  upon  those  habits  of  the 
plant  which  have  led  to  the  deep  method  of 
culture  thus  described: — “ The  root  (he  says) 
being  durable,  forms  itself  into  a thick, 
knotty  stool,  at  a certain  depth,  sending  up 
several  erect  straight  root  shoots,  in  length 
proportionate  to  the  depth  of  the  stool  or 
main  root,  which,  if  planted  fifteen  or  sixteen 
inches  below  the  surface,  the  shoots  or  sticks 
of  horseradish  will  rise  to  that  length.  They 
will  rise  in  May,  increasing  all  summer,  till 
October  ; when  in  rich  gp’ound,  they  ivill  be 
sometimes  large  enough  to  dig  up  for  use, 
being  an  inch  thick : if  not,  they  must  have 
another  year’s  growth,  by  taking  them  up 
clean  to  the  bottom,  by  cutting  them  off  close 
to  the  old  stool,  which  remaining,  sends,  up  a 
fresh  supply  annually.’ 

These  habits  indicate  two  important  facts  : 
first,  that  the  crown  or  stool  must  enjoy  all 
the  benefit  of  the  manure,  to  enable  it  to 
send  up  a straight  stem,  and  to  nourish  that 
stem  by  its  own  power;  consequently,  no 
manure  must  be  placed  on  the  upper  soil, 
where  it  might  excite  lateral  growth  : second- 
ly, it  points  out  the  method  of  taking  up  the 
roots,  which  should  always  be  that  of 
trenching,  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  bed, 
and  clearing  away  the  soil  to  the  full  depth 
of  the  original  trench.  Thus  a row  can 
bo  taken  without  disturbing  the  crowns,  by 
cutting  off  the  sticks  or  upright  shoots,  close 
to  the  head  of  each  stool  or  stalk,  and  what 
is  surplus  of  each  digging  can  be  preserved  ia 
sand  till  more  be  required. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  STOCK  JULY- 
FLOWERS  AND  WALLFLOWERS. 


The  method  to  procure  fine  double  stock 
July-flowers,  Brompton  and  Queen  stocks,  is 
to  make  choice  of  such  single  tiowering  plants 
as  grow  near  many  double  ones,  for  it  has 
been  observed  that  seed  saved  from 
plants  growing  amongst  double  kinds  has 
produced  a much  greater  number  of  double 
flowering  plants  than  those  which  have  been 
saved  from  plants  separated  from  the  double 
ones ; sow  the  seed  in  May,  and  after  they 
have  reached  two  or  three  inches  high,  they 
should  bo  thinned,  at  least,  nine  inches 
asunder,  and  the  plants  so  taken  out  may  be 
planted  at  about  six  inches  apart  in  the  flower 
border.  If  the  following  winter  should  be 
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severe,  the  plants  should  be  sheltered  by 
mats,  and  in  the  following  May  or  June  they 
will  become  the  greatest  ornament  to  the 
flower  border. 

Fine  double  varieties  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  which  take  root  readily,  if  planted 
under  a hand-glass  and  shaded.  The  annual 
or  ten-week  stock  should  be  sown  at  three  or 
four  different  times,  February,  March,  April, 
and  May ; the  plants  from  the  last  sowing 
will  continue  to  flower  till  Christmas.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  preserving  only  such 
single  flowering  plants  for  seed,  both  of  the 
stock  July-flower  and  ten-week  stock,  as 
have  flowers  of  a fine  colour.  All  the  bien- 
nial and  hardy  shrub  species  of  Mathiola 
should  be  tretated  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
recommended  for  the  stock  July-flowers, 
and  all  annual  species  as  that  recommended 
for  ten-week  stocks.  Fine  double  stocks 
may  be  planted  in  pots,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  sheltered  by  a frame  during  winter. 
Mathiola  fenestrcHts  thrives  best  if  sown  in 
rock  work.  The  greenhouse  shrubby  kinds 


thrive  best  in  a light  soil,  mixed  with  sand, 
and  cuttings  will  strike  readily  if  planted 
under  a bell-glass. 

The  hardy  shrubby  species,  such  as  fine 
varieties  of  the  common  wall-flower,  should 
be  increased  by  young  cuttings,  which  will 
soon  strike  if  planted  under  a hand-glass. 
The  greenhouse  or  frame  kinds  will  thrive 
in  a very  light  soil,  and  young  cuttings 
planted  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  will  strike 
most  freely  under  a hand-glass.  The  peren- 
nial or  herbaceous  species  may  be  increased, 
by  dividing  the  plants  at  the  root,  by  young 
cuttings  planted  under  a hand-glass,  or  by 
seeds.  The  biennial  wd  annual  species  only 
require  to  be  sown  in  me  open  border ; some 
of  the  tenderer  sorts,  or  those  natives  of 
warmer  climates,  may  be  sown  in  a gentle 
hotbed  in  the  month  of  March,  and  trans- 
planted in  the  open  borders  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  April.  The  whole  of  the  species 
answer  well  to  be  planted  or  sown  on  rock- 
work,  and  even  the  tenderer  species  will 
survive  the  winter  in  such  a situation. 
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